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igo  I  presented  the  public  with  a  tranfilation  of  Frederick 
psophy  of  History,  which  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  *'  Dis. 
vei^  JUstory,''  adapted  to  the  actual  state  and  wants 
sicnce.  I  now  venture  to  bring  forward  a  translation  of 
18  been  called  by  a  French  critic  a  necessary  supplement 
History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches'' — 
suited  also  to  the  present  necessities  of  the  Catholic 
tted  for  the  existing  state  of  controversy  between  the  two 
parties  in  Europe. 

eption  which  my  former  task  experienced  from  the  Brit- 

time  when  all  Catholic  productions  were  still  viewed 

istrust  and  aversion,  encourages  me  to  hope,  that  now, 

nd  so.  remarkable  a  change  has  come  over  Uie  Protes- 

fl^land,  the  same  indulgence  will  not  be  refused  to  my 

rhe  workjjndeedi  whereof  a  translation  is  now  ofiered 

u«  far  more  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  those  great 

livide  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen. 

that  for  three  centuries  hath  disfigured  the  aspect, 

led  the  energy,  and  exhausted  the  vital  forces  of  our 

)bed  with  a  firm  and  dexterous,  though  most  gentle 

shler's  book  b  more  historical,  explanatory,  and  ana- 

K>lemica].     And  the  spirit  of  eminent  charity,  which 

I  pages — the  mild  accents  wherewith  *»— - 
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aarsago  I  presented  the  public  with  a  tranalation  of  Fredfirick 
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that  fanaticism  strove  to  realize  or  restore  ; — all  these  qualities,  I  trust, 
*  '  will  not  fail  to  obtain  from  the  author,  even  from  the  most  prejudiced 
^  Protestant,  an  impartial  and  attentive  hearing. 

A  distinguished  English  Protestant  writer  once  characterized  Bos- 
suel's  "  History  of  the  Variations,"  as  a  book  "  where  a  Catholic  might 
study  his  religion,  and  a  Protestant  learn  logic."  The  same  remark 
applies  in  an  equal,  perhaps  more  eminent,  degree,  to  Moehler's  Sym- 
bolism ;  yet  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  is  a  work,  where  a  Pro- 
testant, too,  may  study  his  religion .  The  Protestant  of  every  denomi- 
nation may  hero  see  the  tenets  of  his  own  religious  community  on  the 
controverted  points  stated  and  explained  according  to  the  most  solemn 
and  unexceptionable  of  all  authorities — the  public  formularies  of  that 
religious  community  itself.  The  declarations  of  such  formularies  are 
placed  in  juxta-position  with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  this 
means,  the  better  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  either  Church  is 
promoted ;  mutual  misconceptions  are  obviated ;  the  points  of  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  points  of  divergence,  are  more  prominently  brjought 
out ;  the  means  for  the  reconciliation  of  religious  parties  are  at  once 
laid  open  and  facilitated ;  and  as  a  clearer  knowledge  of  error  leads  of 
necessity  to  a  better  appreciation  of  truth,  the  return  to  the  true  Church 
is  thus  at  once  rendered  more  easy  and  more  certain. 

This  work,  in  its  apologetical  parts,  noticing  but.  cursorily  or  inci- 
dentally the  historical  and  traditionory  proofs  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
confining  itself  in  general  to  an  a  priori  vindication  of  our  tenets,  I  re- 
commend the  Protestant  reader,  who  happens  to  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  writings  of  Catholic  controversy,  to  consult,  prior  to  the  perusal 
of  the  Symbolism^  one  or  more  of  the  approved  books  of  Catholic  evi- 
dences ;  where  the  externaly  as  well  as  intrinsic*  arguments  in  favour  of 
our  Church  are  more  fully  and  elaborately  entered  into.  Among  these* 
I  may  particularly  recommend  three  excellent  works,  which,  though 
differing  in  their  plan,  will  furnish  the  Protestant  with  the  proofs  re- 
quired. I  mean  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner's  solid  and  instructive  book* 
The  End  of  Religious  Controversy;  Dr.  Kirk*s  learned  work,  The 
'Faith  of  Catholics ;  and  the  ingenious,  learned,  and  eloquent  Lectures 
on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  by  my 
illustrious  friend,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman.  If,  besides  one  or 
other  of  these  works,  the  Protestant  reader  has  leisure  to  consult  the 
history  by  Bossuet,  above  referred  to,  he  will  then  derive  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Symbolism  more  spiritual  advantage  and  intellectual  pro^t ; 
and  will  find  but  few  passages  that  will  present  a  difficulty.  In  the 
course  of  perusal  it  will  be  well  for  him  frequently  to  refer  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 


_^  lu  trns  sense  it  is  em- 
,  ^  »4io  line  to  his  celebrated  work  on  that  subject, 
imes,  .the  word  is  used  by  German  divines.  Catholic  and  Pro- 
signify  the  science  of  com[>arative  inquiry  into  the  Confes- 
Symbolical  writings,  of  the  diJOferent  Christian  Churches ;  and 
sense  it  bears  in  the  title  to  the  book  here  translated. 
9  a  small,  but  learned  work,  entitled  Confessicns  of  FaUh^  by 
ted  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  where  the  reader  will 
iteresting  literary  history  of  the  formularies  of  the  different 
communities. 

my  wish  that  this  translation  should  have  appeared  two  years 

other  literary  occupations  have,  contrary  to  my  hope,  retarded 

ttion.     The  Protestant  mind,  however,  I  flatter  myself,  is  now 

pared  for  the  reception  of  the  work,  than  at  the  period  referred 

',  in  the  great  moral  ferment  which  now  pervades  my  coun- 

iild  be  the  means  of  allaying  and  reconciling,  in  any  degree, 

k!  elements  of  religious  strife ;  if  it  should  extricate  but  one 

the  difficulties,  the  distractions,  and  the  anguish  of  doubtf 

many  are  now  involved,  and  should  help  him  on  to  the  solu- 

t  great  problem,  whereon  all  depends,  I  shall  consider  my 

more  than  sufficiently  recompensed.     May  He,  from  whom 

g;ift  descends,  shed  his  blessing  on  the  present  undertaking, 

U  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  the  work  with  the  suitable  dis- 
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book  has  a  two-fold  history  ;  a  history  before,  and  a  history 
publication.  The  first  can  be  described  only  by  the  author 
ind  respecting  this,  the  public  imposes  on  him  the  duty  to 
nystery,  and,  accordingly,  to  relate  to  it  partly  the  outward 
that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  composition  of  his  work ; 
to  assign  the  more  intrinsic  reasons,  by  which  he  was  deter- 
he  undertaking.  Hereupon  I  have  now  to  communicate  to 
tnt  reader  the  following  remarks. 

sent  work  has  arisen  out  of  a  course  of  lectures,  that  for 

rs  I  have  delivered  on  the  doctrinal  dififilfiDceaJMtw«eii 

id  Protestants.     On  this  subject  it  has  been  the  custom,  for 

the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  universities  of  Germany,  to 

ires  to  the  students  of  theology ;  and  highly  approving  of 

I  resolved  to  transplant  it  to  the  Catholic  soil,  for  the  fol- 

OS.     Certainly  those,  who  are  caUed  to  take  the  lead  in 

earning,  may  be  justly  expected  to  acquire  a  solid  and 

e  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  the  religious  communities, 

»ng  a  time  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  mutual 

ill  endeavour  to  maintain  this  their  position.     Justly  are 

Qot  to  rest  satisfied  by  any  means  with  mei«  <*«** — ' 
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mind,  presses  the  matter  on  him  ;  nay,  on  every  well-instructed  Chris- 
tian,  with  a  still  more  imperious  claim.     For  what  is  less  ooMbtent  with 
our  own  self-respect,  than  to  neglect  instituting  the  most  careful  and 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  grounds  and  foundation  of  our  own  religious 
belief;  and  convincing  ourselves  whether,  and  how  far,  we  stand  on  a 
firm  footing,  or  whether  we  have  not  placed  ourselves  on  some  treacher- 
ous covering,  that  conceals  beneath  it  an  enormous  abyss  ?     How  is  it 
possible  to  enjoy  a  true  and  soHd  peace  of  the  soul,  when  in  the  midst 
of  great  ecclesiastical  communities,  that  all  pretend  alike  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  pure  and  unmutilated  truth,  we  stand  almost  withoui.j£flec- 
tion,  and  without  possessing  any  adequate  instruction  T    There  is,  in- 
deed, in  this  respect,  a  quiet,  such  as  they  possess,  in  relation  to  a  future 
life,  who  are  utterly  heedless  whether  there  be  such  a  state.     This  is  a 
quiet  that  casts  deep,  indelible  disgrace  on  any  being  endowed  with 
reason.     Every  man,  accordingly,  owes  it  to  himself,  to  acquire  the 
clearest  conception  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities,  the  inward  power  and 
strength,  or  the  inward  weakness  and  untenableness  of  the  religious 
community,  whereof  he  acknowledges  himself  a  member ;  a  conceptioa 
which  entirely  depends  on  a  very  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  opposite  system  of  belief.     There  can  even  be  no  solid  acquisition, 
Dor  confident  use  of  the  arguments  for  any  communion,  unless  they  be 
conceived  in  relation  to  the  antagonist  system.     Nay,  a  solid  acquaint- 
ance with  any  confession,  must  necessarily  include  its  apology,  if  at 
least  that  confession  make  any  pretensions  to  truth.     For  every  edu- 
cated Christian  possesses  such  general  notions  of  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity— he  possesses  such  general  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ — that 
80  soon  as  any  proposition  be  presented  to  him  in  its  true  light,  and  in 
its  general  bearings,  he  can  form  a  judgment  as  to  its  truth,  and  imme- 
diately discern  its  conformity  or  its  repugnance  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

We  ar^  also  at  a  loss  to  discover,  how  a  practical  theologian,  especi- 
ally in  countries  where  conflicting  communions  prevail,  can  adequately 
discharge  his  functions,  when  he  is  unable  to  characterize  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  those  communions.  For  public  homilies,  indeed,  on  mat- 
ters of  religious  controversy,  the  cycle  of  Catholic  festivals,  conformably 
to  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  our  Church,  happily  gives  no  occasion.  All 
the  festivals  established  by  her  have  reference  only  to  facts  in  the  life  of 
Jefius  Christi  and  to  those  truths,  whereon  all  our  faith  and  all  our  TTopes 
depend  ;  as  well  as  to  the  commemoration  of  those  highly  meritorious 
servants  of  God,  who  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  such,  in  particular,  as  were  instrumental  in  the  general  propa- 
gation and  consolidation  of  Christianity,  and  in  its  special  introduction 
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into  cettain  countries.  For  the  office  of  preachings  accordingly,  the 
Catholic  paptort  with  the  6:cception  of  some  very  rare  and  peculiar 
cases,  can  tnakc  no  immediate  use  of  his  knowledge  of  other  creed»> 
On  the  other  hand,  we  nmy  hope  that  his  discourses  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  will  be  rendered  more  solid,  more  comprehensive, 
more  animated)  and  more  impressive,  when  those  doctrines  have  heen 
studied  by  him,  in  their  opposition  to  the  antagonist  confessions  tn  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word.  That  the  highest  class  ot  catechnmens 
should  receive  solid  instruction,  nay,  a  far  more  solid  one  than  (las 
hitherto  been  given,  on  the  dogmas  controverted  between  Christians ; 
nay,  that  in  this  instruction,  the  doctrinal  differences  should  ho  ex- 
plicitly, and  as  fully  as  possible  attended  to,  is  a  matter  on  which  [ 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Whence  proceeds  the  deplorable 
helplessness  of  many  Catholics,  when,  in  their  intercourse  with  Protes- 
tants, tlie  concerns  of  relig'ious  faith  come  under  discussion  ?  Whence 
the  indifference  of  so  many  among  them  towards  their  own  religion? 
From  what  other  cause,  but  from  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  of  their  Church,  in  respect  to  other  religious 
communities  1  Whence  comes  it,  that  whole  Catholic  parish^  are  so 
easily  seduced  by  the  false  mysticism  of  their  curates,  when  these  hap- 
pen to  be  secretly  averse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?  Whence 
even  the  fact,  that  many  curates  are  so  open  to  the  pietistic  errors,  but 
because  both,  priest  and  conKteeatton,  have  never  received  the  \ 
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'-'  ^  the  necessity  of  their  publication,  at  least  as  regards  their  essential  suh- 

^- ,',  I'uJ/  llance.     On  this  subject  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following 

\      fr^  remarks.    In  the  Protestant  Church,  for  many  years,  a  series  of  manu- 

J/f^^^  ftls,  on  STDibolism,  have  been  published.    Th#  elder  Plank«  Hi^rheineke 

(in  two  wuriDi,  a  larger  and  a  smaller),  Winer,  Clausen,  and  others,  have 

tried  their  efforts  in  this  department.     The  Catholics,  indeed,  on  their 

part,  have  put  forth  a  great  multitude  of  apologetic  and  such  like  works, 

having  for  their  object  to  correct  the  misrepresentation  of  our  doctrines 

as  set  forth  by  non-Catholics.     But  any  book  containing  a  scientific 

discussion  of  all  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Protestant  XJhurches, 

has  not  fallen  within  my  knowledge.     Accordingly,  in  communicating 

to  the  public  the  substance  of  my  lectures,  I  conceived  I  should  fill  up 

a  very  perceptible  void  in  Catholic  literature. 

During  my  researches  into  the  authorities  required  by  the  subject  of 
my  lectures,  I  thought  I  had  further  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  terri- 
tory I  had  begun  to  explore,  had  not  by  any  means  received  a  suflB- 
ciently  careful  cultivation,  and  that  it  was  yet  capable  of  offering  much 
useful  and  desirable  produce.  This  holds  good  even  when  wo  regard 
the  matter  from  the  mere  historical  point  of  view.  But  it  cannot  fail 
to  occur,  that  by  bringing  to  light  data  not  sufliciently  used,  because 
they  were  not  thoroughly  understood,  or  had  been  consigned  again  to 
oblivion  :  the  higher  scientific  judgment,  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Christian  communities,  wiU  be  rendered  more  mature  and  circumspect. 
Whether  my  inquiries,  in  either  respect,  have  been  attended  with  any 
success,  it  is  for  competent  judges  to  decide.  Thus  much,  at  least,  I 
believe  I  may  assert,  that  my  labours  will  ofier  to  Catholic  theologians 
especially,  many  a  hint,  that  their  industry  would  not  be  unrepaid,  if  in 
this  department  they  were  to  devote  themselves  to  solid  researches.  For 
several  decades,  the  most  splendid  talents  spend  their  leisure,  nay,  give 
up  their  lives,  to  inquiries  into  the  primitive  religions  and  mythologies, 
80  remote  from  us  both  as  to  space  and  time  ;  but  the  efi^orts  to  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  ourselves,  have  evidently  been  more  rare  and 
less  perseverant,  in  proportion  as  this  problem  is  a  matter  of  nearer  con- 
cern than  the  former.  There  are  not,  indeed,  wanting  a  countless 
multitude  of  writings,  that  dilate  in  prolix  dissertations  on  the  relations 
between  the  different  Churches.  But  alas !  their  authors  too  often 
possess  scarcely  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
facts ;  and  hereby  it  not  unfrequontly  comes  to  pass,  that  treatises, 
which  would  even  perhaps  merit  the  epithet  of  ingenious,  tend  only  to 
render  the  age  more  superficial,  and  to  cause  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  can  engage  the  human  mind  and  heart,  to  be  most  frivolously 
overlooked.      Such  sort  of  writings  are  entitled  ''  Considerations  ;'* 


. ^1  vea  description  of  the  doeMliftl  differ* 

uiu  ootf  indeed,  dream  of  any  peace  between  thtfChurches, 
the  name  of  a  true  reunion,  as  being  about  to  be  uitftiuhiJ 
lent  time.     For  such  a  peace  cannot  be  looked  for  in  an  age, 

0  deeply  degraded,  that  eren  the  guides  of  the  people  have 

1  so  utterly  lost  sight  of  the  very  essence  of  faith,  that  they 
IS  the  adoption  of  what  appears  to  them  probable,  or  meet 

whereas  its  nature  consists  in  embracing,  with  undoubting 
the  revealed  truth,  which  can  be  only  one.     As  many  men 
re,  the  heathens  also  believed  ;  for  they  were  by  no  means 
opinions  respecting  divine  things.     When  in  so  many  quar* 
is  no  faith,  a  reunion  of  faith  is  inconceivable.     Hence,  only 
in  unbelief  could  be  attained  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  a  one 
he  right  is  mutually  conceded  to  think  what  one  will,  and 
lere  is  therefore  a  mutual  tacit  understanding,  that  the  quee- 
rs mere  human  opinions,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  left  undecided, 
Christianity  God  have  really  revealed  Himself  or  not.     For 
lief  in  Christ,  as  a  true  envoy  of  the  Father  of  light,  it  is 
9  consistent,  that  those  who  have  been  taught  by  him,  should 
define  in  what  his  revelations  on  divine  things  consist,  and 
other  hand,  is  in  contradiction  to  his  word  and  his  ordi- 
\  things,  not  this  or  that  in  particular,  appear,  accordingly, 
religious  union.     A  real  removal,  thereforoi  of  the  differ- 
\  between  the  Christian  communities,  appears  to  me  to  be 
But  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
ething  towards  bringing  about  a  religious  peace,  by  re- 
knowledge  of  the  great  dispute ;  in  so  far  as  by  this 
n  must  come  to  perceive,  that  that  contest  sprang  out  of 
9t  endeavours  of  both  parties  to  i|>hold  the  truthf — the 
le  Christianity  in  all  its  integrity.    Ih**'-  ^    ' 


^* 
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to  violent  sallies  on  the  part  of  many  Protestants  against  Catholics,  and 
vice  versa ;  for  many,  by  a  sort  of  self-deception,  think  by  these  sallies 
to  stifle  the  inward  reproaches  of  their  conscience,  and  mistake  the 
forced  irritation  against  an  opposite  communion,  for  a  true  pain  on  ac* 
count  «C  An  rejection  of  truth  on  the  part  of  its  adherents.  Even  the 
cir  JumstaAce  is  not  rare,  that  an  ignorance  of  the  true  points  of  difier- 
ence  Hftds  to  the  invention  of  false  ones.  And  this  certainly  keeps  up 
a  hostile,  uncharitable,  spirit  of  opposition  between  parties,  far  more  than 
a  just  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  could  do ; 
for  nothing  wounds  and  embitters  more  than  unfounded  charges.  From  ^ 
the  same  cause  it  so  frequently  happens,  that  men  on  both  sides  charge  .W 
each  other  with  obduracy  of  will,  and  with  a  selfish  regard  to  mere 
personal  and  transitory  interests,  and  ascribe  to  these  alone  the  divisions 
in  religious  life.  Protestants  are  uncommonly  apt,  without  hesitation, 
to  ascribe  to  what  they  denominate  hierarchical  arrogance  and  the  plan 
of  obscuration,  any  resistance  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  full  influx 
of  Protestant  light.  Many  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  same  way,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
political  interests,  and  the  desire  to  exercise  over  the  Church  an  abso- 
lute domination,  were  the  sole  inducements  that  engaged  princes 
to  embrace  and  encourage  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  and  domestic 
ease,  sensual  gratifications,  hollow  arrogance,  and  a  frivolous  love  of 
independence,  were  the  only  motives  that  brought  over  Churchmen  to 
the  new  opinions ;  so  this  is  for  the  most  part  the  case,  even  at  the 
present  day.  These  charges,  indeed,  of  pride,  arrogance,  and  the  rest, 
which  parties  bring  against  each  other,  cannot,  alas  !  be  entirely  dis- 
puted. We  know,  moreover,  from  experience,  that  everywhere  there 
are  very  zealous  men,  who  in  their  conduct  towards  opposite  com- 
munions,  are  not  actuated  by  quite  base  motives,  yet  have  immediately 
in  view  only  the  interests  of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  system,  and  not 
the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  especially  in  its  living  manifestation  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  should  alone  be  the  object  of  our  love,  and  all  else,  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  nearly,  or  remotely  connected  with  that  love.  All  this, 
indeed,  is  unquestiodably  true.  Yet  it  would  betoken  very  great  nar- 
rowness of  mind,  if  the  duration  of  the  mighty  religious  contest  were 
not  sought  for  in  deeper  causes  than  in  those  assigned.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  conceived  it  were  no  small  gain,  if  I  should  succeed  in 
drawing  back  attention  entirely  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in  establishing 
the  conviction,  that  in  the  conflict  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
tantism,  moral  interests  are  defended ;  a  conviction,  which,  as  it  implies 
in  the  adversaries  earnestness  and  sincerity,  must  lead  to  more  concili- 
atory results,  and  is  alone  calculated  to  advance  the  plan,  which,  in  the 
permission  of  so  fearful  a  strife,  Divine  Providence  had  in  view. 


CO  possess  no  voi^Q  Jgjublic 
.^^  At,  was  scarcely  represented  in  literature  by  a  single 
of  any  name.     In  our  thoughtful  Germany^  the  gtaifeder 
never  found  itself  really  at  home  ;  and  when  it  penetrated 
^f  its  provinces*  it  was  almost  always  with  considerable  modi* 
Its  real  home  has  always  been  a  part  of  Switzerland  and  of 
ext  Holland,  England*  and  Scotland.       ;     c^^  ^"     i^--  C<  i. 
I  the  inrfiiiitjftYnlulipn  in  public Afiairs  during  our  times,  the 
ix  Protestantism  has  again  assumed  new  life*  and  not  only 
'  adherents  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  but  in  the  number  of 
IS  can  reckon  very  able  theologians.     As  was  natural  to  be 
it  immediately  marked  out  its  position  relatively  to  the 
Ihurch,  and  assailed  the  latter  with  all  the  resources  it  could 
The  more  this  party  visibly  increases,  and,  partly  by  its 
ith  the  Pietistic  movement  that  had  previously  existed,  partly 
ouragement  of  one  of  the  most  influential_^cabinets  in  Ger* 
;ins  agaio  to  constitute  a  power ;  the  more  must  Catholics 
essity  of  taking  up  their  right  position  in  respect  to  it,  and 
scorning  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  .wherein  they  stand 
This,  however,  is  not  so  easy,  as  we  might  at  the  first  view 
'or  when  from  Rationalism  and  Naturalism  we  must  turn 
to  the  old  Protestantism  as  represented  in  the  symbolical 
\  required  to  transport  ourselves  into  a  totally  different  re- 
For  while  for  the  last  fifty  years  Catholics  have  been 
>  defend  only  the  Divine  elements  in  Christianity,  the 
it  is  now  changed,  and  they  are  required  to  uphdd  the 
t  in  the  Christian  religion.     We  must  now  march  pre- 
\  extreme  to  the  other.    Yet  the  Catholic  has  this  advan^ 
eligious  system  embraces  as  well  what  constitutes  an 
ded  or  exclusive  reverence  with  the  m*'*' — '* 
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The  Protestant  rationalicits  are  indebted  to  Luther,  only  in  so  far  as 
he  aaipfred  for  them  the  right  to  profess  completelyy  the  reverse  ^ 
what  he  himseir,  and  the  religious  community  he  founded,  maintained* 
And  tht  orthodox  Protestants  have  with  the  rationalists  no  tie  of  con* 
nexifj^amre  the  saddening  conviction,  that  Luther  established  a  Chorchy 
the  very  nature  whereof  must  compel  it  to  bear  such  adversaries  with 
patnce  in  its  bosom,  and  not  even  to  possess  the  power  of  ^  turning 
them  away."  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  either  party 
a  moral  affinity,  inherent  in  his  very  doctrines  :  he  stands  higher  tfaaa 
either,  and  therefore  overlooks  them  both.  He  has  alike  what  distin* 
guishes  the  two,  and  is  therefore  free  from  their  one-sided  failings.  Hiup 
religious  system  is  no  loose,  mechanical  patchwork  combination  of  the 
two  others,  for  it  was  anterior  to  either  ^,  and  when  it  was  first  reveal- 
ed to  the  Church,  organically  united  the  truth,  which  in  the  other  two 
is  separated.  The  adverse  parties  seceded  from  the  Catholic  Churchf 
breaking  up  and  dividing  its  doctrine-— the  one  appropriating  the  huroaoy 
the  other  the  divine  principle  in  Christianity ;  just  as  if  the  indivisible 
could  be  at  pleasure  divided ! 

I  have  further  to  observe,  that  German  solidity,  or  German  pedantry, 
or  German  distrustful ness,  call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  appeared  to 
me  to  require  that  I  should  give  the  passages  I  quoted  at  full  length. 
The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment,  by  the  materials 
brought  before  him,  or  at  least  is  furnished  with  the  means  for  testing 
the  judgment  6f  the  author.  I  was  bound  to  suppose,  that  to  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  my  readers  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Protestants, 
the  writings  of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  and  Calvin,  were  inaccessible  ;  and 
if  I  were  unable  to  preserve  the  true  medium  between  an  excess  and  a 
deficiency  in  quotations,  I  preferred  to  ofi^end  by  the  former.  He,  who 
is  unable  to  read  the  quotations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  into 
the  notes,  can  easily  pass  them  over.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  he  who  would  feel  desirous  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  passages  cited*  could  have  easily  collected  these  himself. 

TuBiifoBif,  1899. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Fbom  the  attention  with  which  the  theological  public  have  been  pleased 
to  favour  this  work,  I  have  conceived  it  my  duty  to  endeavour,  as  much 
as  the  small  space  of  time  that  intervened  between  the  first  and  the 


..^  una  Deen  newly  insertaii|' md  th 
.w.cuiQ  section,  which  contains  a  more  precise  definition  of  th 
inctive  points  in  the  theological  systems  of  Luther  and  atewin 
IS  not  found  in  the  first  edition.     The  article  on  the  Church 
&rgone  considerable  changes ;  the  addition  of  the  thirty  •seventh 
ippeared  to  me  peculiar^  calculated  to  render  inorje  clear  the 
f  the  Catholic  Ghmcb. 

i  second  part,  the  article  on  the  Methodists  has  been  entirely  re» 
I  have  now  been  able  to  procure  Dr.  Southey's  Life  ef  Weshff. 
i^s  Portraiture  ^  Quak^rism^  which,  in  despite  of  many  endea* 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  in  time  for  the  first  edition>  but  which 
e  come  to  hand,  has  been  less  useful  for  my  purpose  than  I  had 
I. 

)  Introduction^  it  has  appeared  to  me  expedient  to  enter  into 

rticulars  as  to  the  use,  which,  in  a  work  like  the  Symbolism^  is 

dc  of  ihe  private  writings  of  the  Reformers.     I  have  deemed 

ilso  to  point  out  there  the  important  distinction,  which,  in  all 

al  researches,  should  be  observed  between  the  use  of  the  pri* 

ings  of  the  Reformers^  and  that  of  the  works  of  Catholic 


HOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

ition  of  my  publisher,  that  the  second  edition  is  out  of  print, 

en  to  allow  me  to  bestow  on  this  third  edition  those  improve- 

I  would  fain  have  made,  and  whereof  it  stood  in  so  much 

e  is  but  one  article  I  can  name,  which  has  undergone  an 

clioration  ;  it  is  the  eighth  section,  on  oricrJ'*"'    * 


•:  ^     • 
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X\m      PRJ*:FAC£  to  the  FOUBTH  AN0  RFTH  EDITKINff. 
AlWHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


After  the  publication  of  the  third  edition,  which  appeared  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  te  year  1834, 1  saw  myseH*  compelled  to  compose  a  defence  of 
the  Sjffubolism.  It  has  ahready  appeared,  under  the  tjtle,  New  tnvesti" 
gatuMlMf  etc.  (Neue  Uniersuchungen*)  In  this  work,  many  sufa|ect9 
having  reference  to  the  controversy,  and  which  in  the  Symbolism  had 
been  only  lightly,  or  not  at  all,  touched  upon,  were  more  fully  treated  ^ 
while  not  a  few  articles  have  been  investigated  under  a  new  point  of 
view,  others  more  precisely  defined,  and  several  more  fully  established* 
From  this  book  nothing  has  been  transferred  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Symbolism.  I  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  no  essential  alteration  io 
the  form,  under  which  the  present  work  was  originally  presented  to  the 
public,  and  under  which  it  has  been  favoured  with  their  indulgent  atten* 
tion.  To  notice  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  various  writings,  treatiseSf 
and  reviews,  that  have  been  directed  against  it,  I  conceived  to  be  in 
every  way  unsuitable ;  independently  even  of  the  fact,  that  I  was  un- 
willing  to  see  the  pacific  tone  of  the  Symbolism  converted  into  an  angry 
and  warlike  tone.  Yet  some  things  have  been  amended  in  this  fourth 
edition  ,  others  have  been  added.  These  are  changes  which  could  be 
made  without  any  external  provocation,  and  without  any  alteration  of 
my  orignal  plan,  and  as  have  formerly  been  made  in  every  new  edi- 
tion. 

By  God's  providence  the  Symbolism  has  hitherto  produced  much  good 
fruit,  as  from  many  quarters  has  been  related  to  me,  partly  by  word  of 
moutbf  and  partly  by  writing.  Even  Protestant  periodicals,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Evangelical  Church  Gazette  (EvangcliscJie  Kirchen  Zeitung) 
of  October,  1834,  do  not  in  their  peculiar  way  call  this  fact  in  question. 
May  it  be  still  further  attended  with  the  blessing  of  the  Saviour,  who 
from  the  beginning  hath  ever  chosen  weak  and  im|>erfect  things  for  the 
instruments  of  his  glorification  ! 


PREFACE  OF  THE   GERMAN  EDITOR  TO  THE 
FIFTH  EDITION. 

While  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press,  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Germany  had  the  affliction  to  see  its  illustrious  author  snatch- 
ed  away  from  her  by  an  untimely  death.  If  his  loss  for  Cathohc  htera- 
ture  be  an  event  so  deeply  to  be  deplored,  it  is  so  especially  in  refer- 


.^  ^x  jiew  researches.     As  regards  a  v«ry  con- 
jart  of  the  work,  his  intention  ho  has  happily  been  able  to 

effect.  Many  articles  and  sections — as,  for  example,  Aat  on 
n — have  received  from  him  extension  or  greater  precision,  or 

entirely  recast.  The  like  he  had  designed  in  respect  to  the 
a  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  following  sections, 
the  close  of  his  life,  this  concern  of  his  heart  ever  occupied 
the  final  execution  of  his  design  was  not  permitted  by  Divine 
e.  % 

is  new  edition  produce  those  blessed  effects,  which  had  ever 
nded  by  the  author,  and  that  have,  doubtless,  gained  a  rich 
se  for  him  before  the  throne  of  God  ! 

,  21  /tme,  1838. 
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other  minor  states.  The  captivity  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  gen- 
eral reaswitation  of  religious  life  in  Catholic  Germany.  The  anti-celibatists 
in  Wurtemberg  and  Baden.  The  Hermesians  in  Pniaaia.  Glance  at  the  lit- 
eratare  and  philosophy  of  Catholic  Germany  in  the  present  century. 

Birth  of  Moehler.  His  education,  and  anecdotes  of  his  early  years.  His 
studies  at  the  university  of  Tubingen.  His  ordination.  He  officiates  as  chap- 
lain in  two  country  parishes.  Anecdotes  of  him  during  his  pastoral  min 
His  return  to  Tabingen.  His  classical  studies.  His  appointment  to  the| 
of  private  teacher  of  theology  in  that  university.  His  literary  journey  t 
most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in  Germany.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
celebrated  Plank.  Remarkable  consequences  of  that  acquaintance.  His  re- 
turn to  Tubingen.  He  publishes  his  first  work,  *'  Unity  of  the  Church."  Ex- 
cellences and  defects  in  that  work.  He  declines  the  offer  of  a  professorship 
at  Freyburg.  He  publishes  his  **  History  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  of  the  Church 
in  his  time.**  Reflections  on  the  Arian  contest,  and  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  great  Athanasius.  Moehler  declines  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  Prussia, 
lie  is  appointed  professor  in  Tilbingen,  and  lectures  on  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches.  Publication  of  the 
••  Symbolism."  Extraordinary  sensation  it  produced  throughout  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Germany.  Parallel  between  that  work  and  Bossuet*s  "  History  of 
the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches.'*  Dr.  Baur's  controversy  with 
Moehler.  The  latter  is  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Munich.  Beneficial 
influence  of  his  labours  at  Tftbingen,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  point  of 
view.  His  reception  at  Munich,  and  his  professional  activity  in  that  univer- 
sity. Account  of  his  miscellaneous  writings.  Of  his  work  entitled  **  Patrolo- 
gy.*'  Moehler's  journey  to  Southern  Tyrol  for  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health.  His  return  to  Munich.  Relapse  of  illness.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment offers  him  a  prebendal  stall  at  Cologne,  and  a  professorship  at  Bonn. 
He  declines  both.  He  is  knighted  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  appointed  to 
the  deanery  of  WArzburg.  His  last  illness.  His  death.  Description  of  his 
person.  Account  of  his  eminent  piety  and  amiable  character.  Estimate  of 
his  genius.  His  influence  in  the  literary  and  theological  world.  His  most 
celebrated  theological  contemporaries.     Conclusion. 


MEMOIR  OF  DR.  MOEHLER. 


FT  of  the  facts  related  in  the  following  biographical  sketch,  rest 
authority  of  two  short  memoirs  of  the  illustrious  writer,  the  one 
Ruhn,  professor  of  Catholic  theology  at  the  university  of  Tfl- 
,"!fee  other  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  interesting  intro- 
i  prefixed  to  the  fifth  German  edition  of  the  Symbolism.  For 
tther  particulars,  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
ayr,  professor  of  divinity  at  the  universify  of  Munich,  as  well  as 
>f  Dr.  Benkert,  dean  of  Wftrzburg,  and  of  Dr.  Dux,  rector  of 
5siastTcal  seminary  in  the  same  city. 

bllowing  memoir  is  preceded  by  an  historical  survey  of  the 

Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Germany  during  the  last 

years.     To  enable  the  English  reader  the  better  to  understand 

al  scope  and  tendency  of  the  work  I  have  translated,  as  well 

ny  allusions  and  references  it  contains  to^the  great  changes 

idern  times  have  occurred  in  the  Protestant  theology  of  Ger- 

ive  endeavoured,  according  to  my  humble  ability,  to. take  a 

rical  view  of  those  changes.    Though,  indeed,  only  the  elder 

sm,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  is  analyzed  in 

ind  the  Rationalism,  which  sprang  up  in  Germany  towards 

of  the  eighteenth  century, — and  which  has  almost  entim^'- 

the  old  Lutheranism, — ^is,  for  th^  — 
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I  have  placed,  beside  the  representation  of  German  Protestantism,  a 
corresponding  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  conceived,  too,  that 
by  such  an  historic  portraiture  of  the  latter,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
influence  of  the  illustrious  divine,  whose  biography  I  have  attempted 
to  trace,  would  be  better  discerned  and  more  fully  appreciated. 

In  drawing  up  this  preliminary'  historic  sketch,  the  authorities  I  iMfli 
consulted,  are,  on  the  Catholic  side,  Dr.  Dollinger's  continuatMlt^itf 
Hortig's  Church  Hi^tory^*  the  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  Histei^jf^ 
by  Dr.  Alzog,  and  Gorres's  Historico-political  Journal  ;J  and  on  the 
yProtestant  side,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose's  Lectures  on  the  State  of  Protestant^ 
\  ism  in  Germany^^  Professor  Tholuck's  essay,  entitled.  Historic  Sketch 
of  the  Revolution^  trhich,  since  the  year  1760,  has  occurred  in  German 
Theology^W  and  the  Manual  of  Church  History,^  by  Dr.  Hase. 

In  a  work  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  an  eminent  Protestant,  we  find  a  passage,  where  the  his- 
tory of  German  Protestantism,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Refor- 
mation, down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  traced  in  a 
few  brief,  vigorous,  and  masterly  strokes.  This  passage  I  prefer  to  cite, 
rather  than  attempt  on  my  part  any  delineation  of  the  same  subject. 
'*Tho  first  fifty  years,"  says  this  writer,  "that  followed  on.  the  out- 
break of  the  Reformation,  witnessed  incessant  wranglings,  disputes* 
and  mutual  anathematizings,  between  the  several  Protestant  parties ; 
first  between  Luther  and  Zwinglius,  next  between  the  rigid  Lutherans 
and  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  and  so  on.  When,  after  long  intrigues,  and 
tedious  negotiations,  the  Chancellor  of  Tobingen,  James  Andrea,  suc- 
ceeded, about  the  year  1686,  in  obtaining  acceptance  for  the  so-called 
Formtdary  of  Concord^  the  theological  strife  receded  from  the  arena  of 
public  life  into  the  school ;  and  for  the  whole  century  that  followed,  the 
Protestant  Church  was  distinguished  for  a  narrow-minded  polemical 
scholasticism,  and  a  self-willed,  contentious  theology.  The  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  in  particular,  degenerated  more  and  more  into  a  dry,  spirit- 
less,  mechanical  formalism,  without  religious  feeling,  warmth,  and  unc- 
tion. The  same  authors  of  the  new  faith,  that  had  with  so  much  vio- 
lence contested  the  Church's  prerogative  of  infallibility  and  her  tradi- 


*  Handbuch  dcr  Kirchengcschichte,  fortgcsctzt  von  J.  Dollingrer.  LandBhiU,  1828. 

t  Uniycraal.GcBchichte  der  ChriBtlichcn  Kirche.    Mainz,  1841. 

t  Historiflch-politische  Bl&ttcr,  von  Phillips  und  Gorres. 

i  Cambridge,  1825. 

II  AbriiM  einer  Gcschichte  der  Umwalzung,  welche  seit  1750  auf  dcm  Gobiote  der 
Thcologie  in  Deutochland  rtatt  gcfundcn.  Vermischtc  Schrillcn  von  Dr.  Tholuck. 
Hamburg,  1839. 

Y  Kircbengetchichte  von  Dr.  Karl  Haie.     Leipzig,  1841. 


«.icy,  wbo  bad  refused  to  the  Catholic  Cburcl 
ity,  now  pretended  to  an  absolute  and  immutable  possession 
led  truth. 

position  to  this  Protestant  orthodoxy,  that  had  fallen  away  from 

iamental  principle  of  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  clung 

greater  obstinacy  to  the  letter  of  its  symbolical  books,  gpener 

upon  a  living  faith  rooted  in  the  regenerate  wiUj  and  undertook 

fy  religion,  that  had  perished  in  the  stiff  forms  of  a  mechanical 

y.      But   from  his  very  confined  views  on  philosophy  and 

ive  theology,  from  his  aversion  to  all  settled  and  defined  re- 

otions,  from  his  indifference  about  dogmas  in  general,  from  his 

;y  in  a  solid  ground- work  of  learning,  and  an  undue  propensity 

3  mysticism  (whereby  he  bears  a  remote  affinity  to  the  Qua* 

]  other  sects) ;  from  all  these  defects,  Spener  was  unable  to 

)ut  the  completion  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  had  promised, 

on  several  leading  points  he  entertained  convictions,  which 

for  reforming  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 

otestant  orthodoxy  having  succeeded,  by  anathemas  and  per- 

n  reducing  to  temporary  silence  the  first  commotions  of  the 

nt  Rationalism,  sank  into  soft  repose  on  its  pillow.     But,  in 

of  Gorman  Protestantism,  an  alliance  had  been  formed, 

rst  appeared  to  be  of  little  danger,  nay,  to  be  even  advan- 

t  which  soon  overthrew  the  whole  scaffolding  of  doctrine, 

Protestant  orthodoxy  had  raised  up,  and  precipitated  Pro* 

ogy  into  that  course,  which  has  in  the  present  day  led  it 

ibvert  all  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  totally  to  change 

lews  of  the  Reformers."* 

>le  of  rationalism  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Protes- 
anifested  itself  in  the  very  origin  of  the  Reformation,  anH 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  #»v*»—  - 
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than  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Anglican 
establishment.  It  entered  too,  undoubtedly,  i^to  the  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  people,  which  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  the  so- 
called  Reformation,  should  be  also  the  first  to  pay  the  bitter  penalty  for 
apostacy  ;  that  the  land,  which  had  first  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Pro- 
testant heresy,  should  be  likewise  the  first  to  behold  its  lingering,  pain- 
ful, and  humiliating  dissolution. 

But  the  several  causes,  which,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  brought  about  this  great  moral  distemper  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  forms,  which  the  malady  suc- 
cessively assumed,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

It  was  in  the  department  of  biblical  exegesis,  that  this  movement  of 
rationalism  first  displayed  itself.  The  school  of  Michaelis,  with  its 
false,  over- fastidious,  worldly-minded  criticism,  treated  the  Scriptures 
with  levity  and  even  disrespect,  denied  the  inspiration  of  some  portions 
of  the  Bible,  and  debased  and  vulgarized  its  doctrines.  The  same  views 
were  carried  out  with  much  greater  boldness  and  con^tency  by  Semler, 
who,  abusing  the  right  principle  that  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  language  wherein  it  is  written,  and  to  the 
history  of  the  times  at  which  it  was  composed,  degraded  the  dignity  of 
the  Bible,  by  circumscribing  its  teaching  within  mere  local  and  tem- 
porary bounds,  diluted  its  doctrines,  and  attached  importance  to  those 
parts  only,  where  a  moral  tendency  was  clearly  visible.  From  this 
period  the  Lutheran  divines  became  divided  into  three  classes.  There 
were  first,  those  who  remained  true  to  the  symbolical  books ;  secondly* 
those  who,  like  Nosselt  and  Morus,  insisted  more  particularly  on  the 
ethics  of  Christianity,  and  without  positively  rejecting  all  its  peculiar 
dogmas,  declared  them  to  be  of  no  essential  importance  ;  and  thirdlyi 
those  who,  like  Reimarus  and  the  elder  Eichhorn,  systematically  pur- 
suing the  work  commenced  by  Semler,  not  only  assailed  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  but  rejected  its  prophecies,  denied  most  of  the  miracles  it 
records,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  in  Christianity  aught  else  than  a 
mere  local  and  temporary  phenomenon.  Nay,  two  celebrated  theolo- 
gians of  Berlin,  Teller  and  Spalding,  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  a 
secret  confederacy  with  professed  infidels,  like  Nicolai,  Engel,  Sulzer, 
and  the  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying,  as  they  professed,  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  Christian  rcHgion.  This  confederacy  was  entitled,  "  As- 
sociation for  the  difiusion  of  light  and  truth."  And  this  is  the  place  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  "  the  popular  philosophers,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  openly  and  recklessly  attacked  that  revelation,  which  the 
theologians  I  have  described  were  insidiously  and  covertly  under- 
mining. 


—   i-uere  a  spirit  of  disastrou 
_-^  *vtt8  ibrmcd  so  early  as  the  year  1735,  by  Knat 
l^dclman,  for  the  diffusion  of  irreligious  pamphlets  and  writ- 
irhich  not  only  all  Christianity  was  decried,  but  the  most  iai- 
sm  unblushingly  avowed.     Nicplai,  whose  name  has  already 
established,  about  the  year  1765,  at  Berlin,  a  literary  review, 
object  of  propagating  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  a  shallow  illu- 
and  in  that  infancy  of  German  literature,  when  this  perio- 
scarcely  a  rival  to  encounter,  the  influence  it  exerted  was  more 
!,  than  can  at  present  be  even  conceived.     Bahrdt  and  Base- 
he  same  time,  in  cheap  and  popular  tracts,  scattered  among  the 
isses  the  poison  of  infidelity  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  Nicholai, 
close  communication  with   Weisshaupt,  who,  in  Bavaria,  had 
the  order  of  the  Dluminati,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the 
•ns  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.     I  may  here  observe,  that  in 
countries  infidelity  assumes  a  very  diflTerent  aspect,  and  is 
)ursue  a  very  diflTerent  policy,  than  among  Protestant  nations, 
ler  countries,  unbelief,  reprobated  by  the  Church,  driven  from 
mion,  finding  her  on  every  point  a  vigilant,  unassailable,  un- 
nrclenting  adversary,  is  compelled  to  hide  its  head  in  secret 
>r  if  it  brave  the  daylight,  it  then  wages  fierce,  immitigable 
h  Catholicity.     But  in  Protestant  states,  such  a  mode  of 
the  part  of  infidelity,  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for 
As  it  springs  out  of  the  very  root  of  Protestantism ;  as  it 
ral  and  necessary  development  of  its  doctrines ;  as  it  differs 
er  not  in  essence,  but  in  degree  only,  it  is  its  policy  (and 
ctise  it  invariably,)  to  flatter  the  Protestant  Church,  to 
ice,  to  mingle  with  its  teaching,  to  soften  down  its  own 
»rder  the  better  to  diflTuse  them,  and  when  threatened  with 
opeal  to  Protestant  principles,  and  defy  condemnn*!'-- 
d,  that  infidelity  abounds  an  »*•--' 
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the  Deists  of  England  and  Protestant  Germany,  though  they  came  into 
less  immediate  collision  with  that  Church,  than  Voltaire  and  his  die- 
ciples,  well  knew  where  their  most  powerful  and  formidahle  antagoDiet 
was  to  be  found.     Secondly,  if  Protestantiam  were  not  more  faTourable 
than  Catholicity  to  the  growth  of  unbelief,  how  doth  it  happen  that  in 
those  ages,  when  the  Catholic  Church  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
over  mind  and  manners,  over  public  and  private  life— ages,  too,  be  it 
remembered,  often  distinguished  for  a  boldness,  an  acuteness,  and  a 
depth  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  that  have  never  been  surpassed— -how 
doth  it  happen,  I  say,  that  in  those  ages,  infidelity  was  a  thing  so  rare, 
so  obscure,  so  insignificant  ?    How  doth  it  happen,  that  it  followed  so 
closely  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformation  ;  that  history  makes  mention 
of  a  sect  of  Deists  in  Switzerland,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
that  in  Protestant  England,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Deism  assumed  an  attitude  of  such  boldness,  and  attained  to 
such  fearful  vigour  and  expansion,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Protestant  Bayle  first  introduced  it  into  Catho- 
lic France  ;  that  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  confessed  they  bor* 
rowed  the  weapons  for  their  anti-Christian  warfare  from  the  armoury  of 
the  English  Deists ;  and  that  Rousseau,  the  most  dangerous  of  tlie 
French  infidels,  was  a  Protestant  by  birth,  and  only  developed  the  prhw 
ciples  of  Protestantism,  and  more  than  once  declared,  that  if  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian   religion  could  be  demonstrated  to  him,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  1 

Thirdly,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  Socinianism  leads  by  easy  grada- 
tions  to  unbelief;  that  some  classes  of  Unitarians  are  distinguished 
from  Deists  only  by  their  belief  in  the  general  credibility  of  the  Bible  ;^ 
and  that  therefore  any  Church,  which  will  show  itself  indulgent  towards 
Socinianism — any  Church  which  openly  or  covertly,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  will  foster  its  tenets,  proves  itself  thereby  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  Deism.  Now  Socinianism,  like  a  poisonous  plant,  cast 
off  from  the  Catholic  soil  of  Italy,  took  root  and  flourished  in  the  Pro- 
testant communities  of  Poland,  attained  during  the  eighteenth  century 
to  a  most  rank  luxuriance  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,!  and  at  the  same 


•  A  learned  prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  the  late  Bishop  Ileber,  charaoier. 
ized  Unitananism  as  **  a  system  which  leans  on  the  utmost  verge  of  Christianity,  and 
which  has  been  in  so  many  instances  a  stepping-stone  to  simple  Deism.**  See 
Travels  of  an  Irish  Oentleman,  c  xliv. 

t  Rousseau,  in  his  Lettres  de  la  Montagne,  says  of  the  Genevcse  of  his  time, 
••When  asked  if  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  they  do  not  dare  to  answer.  When  asked 
what  mysteries  they  admit,  they  still  do  not  dare  to  answer.    A  philoropher  casts  a 


-.o|/ciiea  by  the  history  ot  th« 
— .^uues  during  the  last   hundred  years.     There 
len  holding  important  offices  in  the  Church — pastors  of  con- 
B«  superintendents  of  consistories,  professors  of  theology- — not 
;t  the  authority  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  disavow  almost 
Catholic  dogmas  which  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had 
etained,  but  openly  assail  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
ly  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of  large  portions  of  the  Old 
^ew  Testament,  allegorize  the  prophecies,  and  disbelieve,  and 
8  even  ridicule,  the   miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible.     These 
professed  more  or  less  openly,  carried  out  to  a  greater  or  less 
"ere  once  held  by  an  immense  majority  of  Protestant  thcologi- 
even  in  despite  of  a  partial  reaction,  are  still  held  by  the  greater 
et  they  nevertheless  retain  their  functions  and  dignities  in  the 
It  Church  ;  they  are  thus  enabled  to  propagate  their  doctrines 
inity ;  those  Protestants,  who  protest  against  their  opinions, 
ranicate  with  them  in  sacris  :  and  when  any  attempt  has  been 
eprive  them  of  their  offices,  it  has  been  invariably  unsuccess* 
inst  their  orthodox  opponents,  they  invariably  appeal  to  the 
ee  inquiry,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Refor- 
id  on  Protestant  grounds,  the  position  they  take  up  is  per* 
egnable.     For  if  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  belong  to 
ment,  the  previous  questions  as  to  its  authenticity,  integrity! 
ion,  without  the  settlement  whereof  the  right  of  intcrpreta- 
«  nugatory,  must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  individual 
OS  has  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  form  of  infidelity 
iffy,  immediately^  and  irresistibly^  out  of  the  very  root  of 
\.     The  vampire  of  rationalism,  while  it  cleaves  to  the 
neks  the  life-blood  of  the  German  Protestant  Church, 
I  fiend-like  sneer,  her  impotent  efiTorts   to   throw  '^^  '' 
•ts  which  will  never  be  atten**'*-'     *  * 
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fihamcloss  ribaldry,  the  warfare  against  Christianity,  which  the  Proteat* 
ant  theologians  had  insidiously  commenced,  the  great  critic,  Leesiiigf 
the  founder  of  the  modern  German  literature,  lent  his  powerful  support 
to  the  anti-Christian  league.  While  librarian  at  WolfenbQttel,  he 
edited  a  work  exposed  by  Keymarus,  consisting  of  various  irreligious 
essays,  entitled  Fragments  of  WolfenbuUel,  and  which,  from  the  tone 
of  earnestness,  and  dialectic  acuteness  wherein  they  were  written,  ex- 
erted a  very  prejudicial  influence  over  public  opinion* 

The  vigorous  mind  of  Lessing  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  shal- 
low illuminism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  irreligious  produc- 
tions seemed  oftener  to  spring  out  of  a  desire  to  torment  the  orthodox 
Lutherans  of  his  day,  than  to  be  the  result  of  his  own  inmost  convic- 
tion. Sometimes  he  pushed  his  unbelief  even  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spi- 
noza ;  and  sometimes  again  he  took  up  the  Catholic  side,  and  with  that 
dialectic  art,  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  proved  the  necessity 
of  tradition  for  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

The  name  of  Lessing  leads  me  naturally  to  speak  of  the  German 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  its  relation  to  religion.  This 
literature,  considered  as  a  whole,  if  not  always  decidedly  hostile,  was  at 
least  perfectly  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  As  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  day  was  fast  reviving  the  doctrines  and  morality  of  pa- 
ganism :  so  this  literature,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  strove  to  awaken 
an  exclusive  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  moral  and  social  institutions, 
the  manners,  the  customs,  the  feelings,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
heathen  world.  We  all  know  what  injurious  effects  the  sudden  revival 
and  too  partial  cultivation  of  the  old  classical  literature  produced  in  the 
fifteenth  century !  Yet  if  in  an  age,  when,  in  despite  of  the  growing  lax- 
ity and  corruption  of  manners,  the  tone  of  society  was  still  eminently  Ca- 
tholic, and  the  Church  yet  held  such  an  immense  sway  over  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  men,  an  ill-directed  classical  enthusiasm  was  attended 
with  such  mischief  and  danger ;  what  must  be  the  result,  at  a  time  when 
Christianity  was  almost  entirely  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  many 
when  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  day,  instead  of  checking,  encour- 
aged the  advances  of  heathenism ;  and  when  the  new  Hellenic  enthu- 
siasts called  up  the  genius  of  paganism,  not  timidly,  but  openjy  and 
boldly, — not  in  mere  translations  and  commentaries  as  heretofore,  but 
in  the  popular  poetry,  in  the  drama,  the  romance,  the  critical  essay, 
and  the  philosophic  dialogue  ?  And  when  the  evocators  were  endued 
with  that  power  of  seduction,  those  irresistible  magical  spells,  that  be- 
longed to  the  genius  of  a  Lessing,  a  Herder,  a  Schiller,  a  Schelling, 
and  a  Gothe  ? 

Thus  the  new  literature,  which  was  a  child  of  the  new  Protestant 


_,  U.UU  Buugui  lu  noa  lo  in 
^.««c  lO  all  traditions,  to  all  sagas,  to  all  philoso 
mythology ;  and  so  we  must  the  more  regret,  that  in  his  latei 
should  have  abandoned  that  light,  and  at  last  have  totally 
rn  into  the  fashionable  ways  of  a  mere  shallow  and  insipid  illu- 
»• 

^r  was  one   possessed  of  bigh  intellectual  endowments,  and 
alities  of  heart,  which,  in  a  more  genial  clime,  and  under 
influences,  would  have,  doubtless,  produced  far  diflerent  fruits : 
is,  we  see  a  generous  plant,  whose  foliage  was  too  often  nip- 
blighted  by  the  icy  breath  of  a  rationalist  theology.     The  most 
IS  influence,  however,  over  the  public  mind,  was  exerted  by  the 
|[enius  of  Gothe.     His  cold,  worldly-minded  egotism— his  epi- 
version  to  all  energetic  patriotism  and  self-devoted  heroism-— 
5,  disguised  sensuality — hb  utter  indiflerence  for  all  religious 
nd,  on  the  other  hand,  his  false  idolatry  for  art,  and  his  heathen- 
siasm,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  the  most  seductive  poetry, 
t  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  public  and  pri- 
\     Yet  Gothe,  too,  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the  truth.     In 
ography  we  find  an  interesting  description  of  the  extraordi- 
for  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  ceremonial,  that  had  captivated 
n  boyhood.     And  even  in  later  years  this  feeling  had  not 
\d  away  ;  for  the  same  work  contains  some  splendid  pages 
m  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  where  their  mutual 
and  their  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  human 
he  necessities  of  human  life,  are  set  forth  with  a  depth 
and  a  beauty  of  diction,  not  surpassed  by  any  Catholic 


itemture  (in  German,)  vol.  it.  p.  284.    Vienna,  "l***^ 
t  above  Bincen,  on  the  RhinA   -  * 
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But  if  thd  polite  literature  of  this  period  w&s  eo  propitious  to  tho 
growth  and  spread  of  Rationalism,  the  remark  applies  with  far  greatef 
force  to  the  systems  of  philosophy  that  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  p&it  of  the 
present*     **  The  new  philosophic  systems,"  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  •*  con* 
ceived,  borni  and^  Bred  in  Protestantism,  aided  and  promoted  the  pro* 
gress  of  Rationalism.     JUie  Kantian  philosophy  declares  the  religion 
of  reason  to  be  the  only  true  one.     The  ecclenastical  faith^  that  is  to 
say,  faith  in  the  truths  of  a  positive  revelation,  is  there  opposed  to 
the  religious  faith  whose  purport  may  be  derived  from  every  man's 
own  reason.     Revealed  religion,  according  to  this  system,  can  and 
ought  to  be  nought  else,  but  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  easier  introduction  of 
rational  religion  t  the  ecclesiastical  faith  will  by  degrees  become  ex- 
tinct, and  give  place  to  a  pure  religion  of  reason,  alike  evident  to  all 
the  world.     In  conformity  with  these  principles,  a  new  rule  was  set  up 
for   the  interpretation  of  Scripture :  to  wit,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  Bible,  save  the  mere  religion  of  reason,  and  that  every 
thing  else  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  veil,  or  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  popular  notion  of  the  time,  or  as  the  private  opinion  of  the  sacred 
writer.    All  these  theories  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  favourite  opin- 
ions of  the  day ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  ap* 
probation  which  this  philosophic  system  received  on  the  part  of  so  many 
Protestant  theologians.     By^  thfi^jside  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  the 
rival  s}stcm  of  JacobLfound  its  partisan^  among  the  Protestant  divines ; 
and  this  philosophy  was  no  less  incompatible  with  the  Christian  religion 
than  that  of  Kant.     According  to  Jacobi,  religion,  like  all  philosophic 
science,  depends  on  a  natural  immediate  faith— an  indemonstrable  per* 
ception  of  the  true  and  the  spiritual ;  and  any  other  revelation  besides 
this  inward  one  doth    not  exist.     "  To  the  true  religion,*'  says  he, 
in  his  work  on  Divine  things,  "  no  outward  form  can  be  ascribed,  as 
the  sole  and  necessary  shape  of  its  substance ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
utter  absence  of  all  forms  is  characteristic  of  its  very  essence.     As  the 
glory  of  God  lay  hidden  in  Christ,  so  it  lies  hidden  in  every  man.'* 
Lastly,  as  regards  the  philosophy  of  identity,*  "  Some  of  its  disciples, 
especially  the  theologian  Daub,  have,  doubtless,  more  justly  appreciated 
the  speculative  value  of  some  Christian  dogmas.     But  none  have  sue* 


a  wpuii  of  indeicribable  sweetness,  solace  and  hope,  seems  to  live  and  breathe  in  all 
these  paintings^— every  thing  in  them  seems  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Bat,**  he  added,  **  since  the  Reformation,  something  painful,  desolate,  almost  erfl^ 
ehaFacterizes  works  of  art;  and,  instead  of  faith|  scepticism  is  often  tranqwieDt.**-^ 
KathoUtche  Stimroen,  p  83. 
*  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  pantheistic  philosophy  of  Schellmg. 


^  .aiciuae  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only 
.  «.^uiute  first  becomes  personally  conscious  of  himself,  ai 
things  divided  will  finally  return  to  identity :  a  doctrine  whic 
utes  all  personality.'*  ♦ 

•oldened  and  confirmed  by  these  philosophical  speculations,  th 

;ical  Rationalism  assumed  a  more  decided  tone,  and  pursued  t 

aring  coufseT'^'Wegscheider,  De  Wette,  Schott,  Paulus,  Bret 

ler,  Rohr,  and  others,  successively  arose,  who  denied  the  inspiim- 

the  Bible,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  many    books  of  the  Old 

ew  Testament,  explained  away  the  Prophecies,  rejected  and 

id  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  threw  out  imputations 

intentions  of  the  apostles,  arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 

r  himself;  and  lastly,  contested  the  necessity,  and  even  poari- 

)f  a  supernatural  revelation.     The  game  of  the  old  Gnostic 

'as  revived.     On  the  most  arbitrary  assumptions  and  frivolous 

',ses,  entire  books  of  Scripture  were  rejected ;  the  genuineness 

nost  importapt  passages  of  the  Bible  was  dbputed ;  even  the 

city  of  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  was  assailed ;  till  at  last, 

ard  once  observed,  *'  whoever  wished  to  obtain  the  applause  of 

*a\  journals,  was  obliged  to  declare  some  Scripture  spurious,  or 

)me^stabli8hcd  doctrine."    But  between  these  Rationalists 

«irly  heretics,  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  there  is  an 

difference  to  be  observed.     The  latter  called  in  question  the 

ss  and  authenticity  of  various  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  not  on 

Hinds,  but  from  polemical  motives ;  they  were  led  on  to  these 

the  Scripture  by  an  impassioned  fancy,  heated  with  strange, 

t  and  perverse,  though  oflen  ingenious  systems  of  philosophy. 

T  modern  imitators,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  cold,  cri- 

tanding,  directed  by  a  mere  negative  hostility  to  the  Chris* 

,  which  engaged  in  these  attacks  on  the  Bib1<' 
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Accordingly,  we  find  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity 
vf  our  Saviour,  original  sin,  Christ's  atonement  and  satisfaction,  justi* 
fication,  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  even  of  the  two 
retained  hy  the  old  Lutheran  church — baptism  and  the  Jjord^s  Supper 
— positively  rejected,  or  explained  away,  or  debased  to  the  lowest  point 
tii  insignificance,  by  these  Rationalist  divines.  Even  Che  dogma  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  passed  for  a  mere  figurative  reprtseHfaUon 
of  the  idea  of  immortality ;  and  the  eternity  of  future  torments  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  mere  chimera. 

There  is  always  the  closest  connexion  between  the  doctrinal  and 
the  ethical  system  of  any  sect.     In  conformity  with  their  frightful  da« 
aliem,  we  see  the  ancient  Gnostics  alternate  between  the  most  extravm- 
gant  asceticism  and  the  wildest  lust.     The  Arians,  by  denying  the 
trinity  of  the  Redeemer,  had  narrowed  and  choked  up  all  the  chan* 
nels  of  grace,  and  were  accordingly  ever  remarkable  for  a  low  tone  of 
morality.     The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  their  doctrine 
«f  justification,  swore  eternal  enmity  to  all  the  heroic  virtues  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  efToctually  dried  up  that  mighty  stream  of  charity,  which 
luid  fertilized  and  embellished  our  European  soil,  and  covered  it  widi 
countless  institutions,  formed  to  glorify  God,  and  solace,  sustain,  mnd 
«zalt  humanity.     The  Rationalists,  who  so  far  outran  the  early  Re- 
formers in  extravagance  and  blasphemy  of  teaching,  outstripped  them, 
too,  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  moral  code ;  for  what  was  more  natQ« 
ral  than  that  they,  who  had  revived  the  principles  of  Paganism,  should 
tevive  her  morals  also  ?     Accordingly,  the  theologians,  Dodcrlcin  and 
Caunabich,  among  other  things,  roundly  assert,  that  fornication  is 
Mameless,  and  is  not  interdicted  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.*    Every 
branch  of  theological  learning  was  subjected  by  degrees  to  the  potent 
dissolvents  of  these  subtle  chemists ;  till  at  last,  after  the  process  of 
evaporation,  a  substance  less  Christian  than  Mohammedanism  was 
found  as  the  residuum. 

These  doctrines  of  unbelief,  taught  by  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  penetrated  by  degrees  among  all  classes  of  the  laity, 
and  led  to  the  general  neglect  of  Divine  service,  to  the  perversion  of 
youth  in  the  establishments  of  education,  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sah- 
bath,  the  fearful  multiplication  of  divorce,  and  to  general  demoraliza* 
lion* 

Yet  a  system  so  void,  so  absurd,  so  repugnant  to  Christian  sentiment, 
txmld  not  long  subsist  without  provoking  a  powerful  reaction,  especial- 


•  See  this  fact  stoted  in  Ddllmgrcr's  Continuation  rf  Hortig*9  Church  History  (ii 
Gennaiif)  p.  935.    Landiriitit,  1898. 


'".^.'e'ig.oniate.     iTl^T'""  P"'>«='P'«.Tto   h"'"*  ""'' 
'  •»  is  vain  to  l^ur         '*''^»  of  these  Iir  *®  "'n*  of 

'"*»ce  wSh  ti^rt  '  r"'*'"»'V  of  Cnt"*  '""'*^''^  AvineT 

°'y.  «..t  h«.*  tit  ™"  ''"'•'^•'^J'-  It  ?  n  7 '"""''  "P- 

"•rch  enfoli  '■^- •  '"'•'*'''•  'n  consenLon      ^'°*  *"'^"«- 
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uniting  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches.  Looking  at  tbe  niMi* 
ter  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  he  thought  the  junction  of  two  such  pow« 
erful  bodies  would  present  a  bolder  front  to  the  Roman  adversary ;  anrf 
he  therefore  seized  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  celebratioB  of  the 
tricentenary  fesiiral  of  the  Reformation,  to  cany  bis  scheme  into  exe« 
cution.  His  majesty  had  also,  during  his  stay  at  Vienna,  in  1814«  been 
much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  the  majestyy  and  the  touching  hoJineiw 
of  the  Catholic  liturgy.  IBie  therefore  conceived,  that  bj  theintrodae* 
tion  of  some  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies  into  the  Protestant  seryicOf 
that  service  would  then  possess  greater  attractions  for  its  followers :  the 
churches,  in  consequence,  would  be  better  attended ;  and  a  new  barrier 
thus  raised  up  against  the  progress  of  irreligion.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  new  liturgy  he  devised  for  what  has  since  been  called  **  IIm 
Evangelical  Church.'' 

The  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches,  begun 
in  Prussia  in  the  year  1817,  was  adopted  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  uilI^IO, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wartemberg  in  1820,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  in  1821. 

Yet  the  success  of  this  royal  work  was  more  than  problematicnL 
The  more  violent  Lutherans,  as  we  have  seen,  refusing  assent  to  the 
new  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  seceded  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Prussia,  and  held  separate  conventicles.  Even  some  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  adhered  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  took  exceptions  to  seTo- 
ral  forms  and  ceremonies  introduced  into  the  new  liturgy,  as  being  of 
"  a  too  Popish  character ;"  and  thus,  as  regards  public  worship,  the  de- 
sired uni  ormity  was  but  imperfectly  attained.  The  wish,  so  credita- 
ble to  the  honest,  but  sadly  misguided  sovereign,  who  lately  swayed 
the  Prussian  sceptre,  to  infuse,  by  an  imitation  of  parts  of  the  Qatho- 
Uc  ceremonial,  more  dignity  and  unction  into  the  public  service  of  hie 
own  religious  community,  was  still  more  fallacious.  Tbe  Catholic 
understands  the  secret  spring  whence  flows  that  unction — that  sacred 
charm — that  awe  and  majesty  in  his  worship,  which  rivet  the  sensee 
and  win  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  He  knows  that  it  is  the  great 
dogma  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  that  gives  life,  and  significancy,  and 
importance,  to  all,  even  the  minutest  forms  of  his  public  liturgy. 

But  such  an  appreciation  of  things  is  impervious  to  the  Protestant^ 
and  most  of  all  to  the  Calvinist  (for  the  late  King  of  Prussia  was  by 
birth  and  education  a  Calvinist)  ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  certain  set  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  when  detached  from  their  natural  connexion, 
and  separated  from  the  doctrine  that  alone  imparted  to  them  meaninir 
and  efficacy,  should  not  produce  the  same  fruits  in  the  Protestant  as  in 
the  Catholic  worship,  was  to  him  an  incomprehensible  mystery. 


^^v.  ior  the  most  part  given  up  t. 
^^^tune  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  bt 
I  the  ZwingUan  theory.     The  authority  of  the  symbolical  booL 
an  end  ;  and  therefore,  as  regarded  dogmas,  no  important  obsta 
eared  in  the  way  uf  the  desired  union.     Hence,  under  the  influ 
'  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  conjunction  of  the  two  communionS) 
:heran  and  the  Calvinistic,  was,  in  the  year  1617,  brought  about 
:  any  difficulty.     The  differences  of  belief  in  regard   to  the 
Supper,  that  still  prevailed  among  the  people,  might  in  the  opin- 
iie  theologians  be  still  allowed  to  continue  under  the  union.     In 
option  of  the  outward  Eucharistic  signs,  every  individual  was 
I  to  think  what  he  pleased.     Thus,  according  to  this  new  theory, 
re  the  thing  essential,  but  what  should  be  understood  by  those 
I  a  matter  of  no  importance.     The  union  was  made  to  consiBt 
nere  declaration,  that  the  members  were  united ;  and  the  new 
oity  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Church,^** 
I  our  times  was  brought  about  the  union  of  two  communities, 
on  the  most  important  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi- 
Jk  union  which,  whenever  proposed  in  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
\  stigmatized  as  an  abomination  by  Luther  and  his  early  fol- 
As  the  very  principle  and  constitution  of  such  an  alliance 
«s  religious  indifierence,  so  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  con- 
diffuse  it ;  and  what  the  late  King  of  Prussia  and  his  coun- 
isod  as  an  instrument  for  checking  the  progress  of  irreligion, 
*ed  to  its  further  spread  among  all  classes  of  the  people, 
principal  element  of  hope  in  Protestant  Germany  is,  un- 
Pietism.     The  great  reform,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
centuryf  Spener  attempted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  brought 
0  Lutheran  Church,  has  been  ably  described  in  the  second 
le  work  now  translated.     It  was  the  aim  of  SoenA^  ♦- 
t  Church  more  of  the  etbi/**'  -' 


* 


f 
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which,  as  we  hav6^  seen,  has  shattered  to  pieces  the  fabric  of  LutheraD 
orthodoxy.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Spcner's  disciples  united  with 
those  of  Zinzendorf,  and  assumed  ever  more  and  more  a  sectarian  char* 
acter;  but  though  discountenanced  and  reprobated  by  the  orthodox 
Lutherans,  they  form,  in  the  words  of  Mochler,  ^  the  true  salt  of  their 
Church." 

In  the  general  shipwreck  of  Protestantism,  visible  in  our  time,  thia 
party  appeared  to  many  to  ofier  the  only  plank  of  safety.  And  hence 
their  numbers  have  been  swelled,  and  their  influence  and  importance 
vastly  augmented,  by  the  accession  of  the  most  able  and  learned  Ph>* 
testant  theologians,  who,  in  their  war  against  Rationalism,  have  pot 
forward  the  Pietists  as  the  vanguard.  This  party,  as  now  constituted^ 
is  united  rather  by  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
a  sense  of  piety,  than  by  any  defined  set  of  doctrines.  The  belief  in 
a  supernatural  revelation,  in  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  H<^y 
Writ,  and  in  the  prophecies  and  miracles  it  relates,  seems  to  be  the 
only  bond  of  union  ;  for  as  to  special  dogmas  there  is  much  division  of 
opinion  ;*  and  there  are  even  some  Pietists  who  call  in  question  our 
Lord's  divinity. 

Like  some  of  our  own  Methodists,  they  are  distinguished  for  a  more 
careful  culture  of  the  religious  feelings,  than  the  bulk  of  Protestants ; 
they  are  assiduous  in  prayer  and  in  Bible- reading,  active  in  the  die- 
semination  of  religious  tracts,  and  liberal  in  pecuniary  contributions 
towards  missionary  objects ;  and  though  much  less  numerous  than  the 
Rationalists,  they  make  up  for  that  deficiency,  by  sqpcriority  of  learning 
and  talents,  greater  energy  of  zeal,  and  higher  moral  worth.  Though, 
like  the  English  sectaries  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  they 
often  evince  a  bitter  sectarian  hostility  to  the  Church ;  yet,  like  them, 
whenever  they  wish  to  excite  a  devotional  feeling  among  their  followeis, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  works  of  our  great  divines  and 
ascetical  writers.     The  writings  of  Taulerus,  the  great  mystic  of  the 


*  In  the  interestiiig  German  work  I  have  already  quoted,  entitled  **  IVotestantisn 
in  its  Self.Diswlution,*'  the  divisions  among  the  Pietist  theologians  are  thus  pointed 
out.  **  The  imion  between  the  Protestant  theology,  and  the  belief  of  congregations, 
is  purely  illusive,  and  the  clergy  have  for  the  most  part  become  utterly  unfit  for  their 
calling.  How  can  they  preach  up  to  their  parishioners  a  faith,  which  they  do  not 
themselves  possess  7  And  when  even  they  have  one,  where  is  the  bond  of  unity  to 
keep  them  together?  Does  not  Neander  teaoh  very  diiTerently  from  Tlioluck  7  And 
Tholuck  differently  from  Hengstenberg  7  And  Hengstenborg  differently  frouk 
Knimmacher?  And  Krummacher  differently  from  Drftseke?  And  Drimke  difier. 
ently  from  Harms  7  And  Harms  differently  from  Ullman  7  And  Ulhnan  differently 
fhmi  Lflcke  7  And  Lflcke  differently  from  Olshausen  7  And  so  forth.  We 
are  wont  to  speak  of  a  Protestant  Church ;  but  where  is  it  V* 


.  ^  «» «a  cnecriog  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  o 
oftian  observer. 

imoDg  these  new  religionists  the  same  phenomenon  has  oc- 
which  the  history  of  heretical  sects  has  so  often  exhibited^ 
;ligious  enthusiasm  degenerates  after  a  time  into  the  darkesta 
;rful  fanaticism,  and  an  ill-directed  asceticism  sinks  into  the 
disguised  sensuality. 

inigsberg  a  fanatical  sect  sprang  out  of  this  pietistic  movement, 
ch  under  the  name  of  Muckers,  held  errors  not  unlike  those  of 
cient  Gnostics,  and  perpetrated  the  most  shameless  mysteries, 
landalous  scenes,  in  which  together  with  others,  two  Lutheran 
ind  several  persons  of  rank  were  engaged,  drew  down  a  long 
investigation.  In  Saxony  a  fanatical  pietistic  party,  headed  by 
3r  Stephan,  was  forced  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  after  he 
'ciscd  over  his  followers  the  most  unbounded  despotism  in  spiri- 
temporal  matters,  and  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
fication  of  his  personal  lusts,  the  religious  community  was 

P- 

jluring  the  present  century  has  brought  forth  several  singular 

iny  members  whereof,  on  emigrating  to  North  America — that 

» of  all  false  religious  enthusiasts — have  boldly  proclaimed  and 

t  their  monstrous  opinions,  preaching  up,  among  other  things, 

inity  of  goods  and  community  of  wives.f 


Ktrchenfetchichte,  p.  520. 

^  l823y.  And  in  a  part  of  German  and  Protectant  SwHxerland  nndar 
f  the  Swabian  pietista,  a  tcene  of  dreadful  religious  fanaticiim  occurred, 
\  aeTcnloenili  century  is  perfectly  unparalleled.  The  following  account 
om  the  Church  History  of  a  I^rotestant  dime,  Dr.  Hase  of  Leipsick. 

cr,**  says  he,  **  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  at  Wildenspuch  *'-  '' 

had  by  intercourse  with  the  H«»»^  *- 


iH-K'^t 
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Yet  while  (he  pleudo- mysticism  of  Protestantism  had  run  into  such 
fearful  aberrations,  Rationalism  still  pursued  her  destructive  career.  In 
the  year  1834,  a  teacheiTof  ILeoIbgy  at  Tubingen,  Dr.  Sii^u^  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  which,  written  with  conm« 
derablc  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  composed  in  a  tone  of  dogmatic 
assurance  and  imperturbable  phlegm,  concentrated  in  one  focus,  and 
'('/^tl  raised  to  the  most  intense  degree  of  extravagance,  all  the  monstrous 
hypotheses  and  blasphemous  sophisms  put  forth  by  preceding  Rational- 
ists. Deeply  sunk  as  religious  feeling  and  principle  are  in  Protestant 
Germany,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  as  the  celebrated  Catholic 
biblical  scholar,  Flug,  observes,  this  work  has  encountered  the  most 
formidable  opposition  among  Protestant  theologians,  and  that  not  a  sin- 
gle eminent  individual  of  their  number  has  entirely  subscribed  to  its 
doctrines.  Yet  this  infamous  book,  for  which  Rationalists  of  a  less  de- 
cided stamp  had  prepared  the  way,  has  wrought  immense  mischief,  and 
precipitated  many,  especially  among  the  Protestant  laity,  into  the 
depths  of  total  unbelief.* 


*  The  theory  of  Strauw  ii  at  followi :  without  abfolutcly  callingr  in  quettion  lbs 
existence  of  our  Saviour,  ho  ancrts  that  the  Goq>eLi  wc  ziow  poeaeaa,  were  not  com. 
poBcd  before  the  cloae  of  the  second  centary  ;  and  that  the  life,  ministry,  and  miracks 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  there  recorded,  were  purely  fictitious  representations,  traced  ae. 
cording  to  that  ideal  of  the  Messiah  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

In  reply  to  this  monstrous  theory,  let  a  few  observations  suffice.  In  the  first  place, 
it  supposes  that  the  writings  of  all  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  contemporaries  or  imme. 
diate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  contain  such  clear  and  numerous  quota, 
tions  from  the  Gospels,  and  other  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  were  forgeries 
of  thn  thifd  century.  Secondly,  it  supposes,  that  the  writings  of  St.  Justin  Martyr, 
IrensBUB,  and  others  still  more  abounding  in  such  quotations,  were  also  forgeries  of  a 
like,  or  even  later  date.  Thirdly,  that  the  heretical  literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  second  century,  numerous  fragments  whereof  survive  in  the  pages  of  the  early 
Fathers,  and  which  furnishes  such  cogent,  irrefragable,  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity,  the  genuineness,  and  sometimes  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Four  Goepele 
and  other  New  Testament  scriptures ; — that  this  heretical  literature,  I  say,  was  also  an 
orthodox  fabrication  of  the  same  period.  Fourthly,  that  the  work  written  against  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  Pagan  philosopher  Celsus,  about  the  year  176  of  oar  era, 
which  admits  the  miracles  of  our  Divine  Lord  as  matters  of  incontestable  notoriety, 
aitd  refers  to  the  narratives  of  supernatural  events,  contained  in  the  historical  books 
of  Christians,  with  such  distinctness  and  accuracy,  as  to  establish  their  identity  with 
the  Gospels  we  now  possess  ; — that  this  work,  1  say,  composed  by  an  acute,  but  ma. 
lignant  enemy  of  our  faith,  was  a  Christian  production  of  a  subsequent  age.  Fifthly, 
that  the  Jewish  Mishna,  compiled  in  the  secijnd  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
which,  while  it  seeks  to  ascribe  to  fantastic  causes  the  miracles  of  Christ,  unequivo. 
cally  admits  their  reality  ;  (miracles,  be  it  observed,  the  knowledge  whereof  came 
down  to  the  Jews  of  that  age  by  a  channel  of  tradition  totally  independent  of  Chrie. 
tians)  that  the  Jewish  Mishna  was  likewise  a  Christian  fabrication.    Sixthly,  that  not 


^  .  x*j  naiie,  two  years  ago, 
^  ^.uueacs  presented  a  petition  to  the  government,  that 
should  be  bestowed  on  this  infidel.  In  Holstein,  a  party 
ethes,"  and  in  Berlin,  another  denominated  ^  Freemen," 
formed  leagues  to  renounce  all  show  of  outward  commu- 
Christian  Church  whatsoever. 

1641,  a  licentiate  of  Protestant  theology  at  the  university 

DO  Bauer,  published  a  work  entitled,  **  Criticism  on  the 

istory  of  the  Synoptics  ;**  a  work  which  in  licentious  im- 

[  even  that  of  Strauss.     The  pantheistic  views  of  Hegel, 

Itrauss's  book,  are  distinctly  avowed  by  Bauer  ;  the  iden- 

rine  and  the  human  consciousness  openly  proclaimed — 

oal  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 

rhe  author  then,  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  re- 

nticity  and  the  credibility  of  the  whole  Gospel  History. 

I  Government,  naturally  conceiving  it  most  absurd  and 

a  man  holding  such  principles  should  be  allowed  to  re- 

of  divinity,  proposed  to  the  several  Protestant  thcologi- 

hin  its  dominions  the  two  following  questions  :  **  What 

ea  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  hold  in  re- 

ity,"  and  •*  whether  the  licentia  docendi  should  be  grant- 

reply  to  the  two  questions  proposed,  the  several  facul- 

loan,  Halle,  Breslau,  Gricfswalde,  and  KcBnigsberg, 

nr  opinions ;  and  no  documents  that  have  ever  appear- 

and  withal  so  fearful  a  light  on  the  present  state  of 

itism.     That  Bauer's  book  is  in  opposition  to  Chris- 

00  of  the  Faculty  of  Berlin  with  one  exception,  of  the 

3onn,  of  that  of  Breslau  with  one  exception,  and  of 

^rs  in  the  Faculties  of  Griefswalde  and  Eccnigsberg. 

world  at  the  cIom  of  th»  —  - 
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That  (he  work  is  eompatihle  with  the  essence  of  CkrisUanUff  ikoeigh 
opposed  only  to  Us  ecclesiastical  development^  is  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Marhcincke  of  Berlin,  Professor  Middlodorpf  of  Breslau,  and  one  half 
the  members  in  the  Facuhies  of  Griefswalde  and  Koenigsberg.  Aa  to 
the  second  question,  whether  the  licentia  docendi  should  be  granted  to 
the  author,  the  opposition  to  Bauer  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  on  tko 
first  question.  The  Faculty  of  Bonn,  which  passes  for  the  most  ortho* 
dox  in  Protestant  Germany,  made  the  disgraceful  remark,  thatirBauer 
were  permitted^to  teach  theology,  there  would  be  no  hindrance  to  aaj* 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Church  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  invoca^ 
tion  of  saints  and  the  papal  supremacy !  This,  doubtless,  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  f  But  a  greater  misfortune  it  is,  the  candid  Proteo* 
tant  Christian  will  confess,  to  see  a  theological  faculty,  calling  itvelf 
Christian,  and  Evangelical  to  boot,  place  doctrines  held  by  the  immeoM 
majority  of  Christians  on  the  same  level  with  the  grossest  Pan- 
theism !  !"♦ 

Had  the  Prussian  government  proposed  the  aforesaid  questioDS  to 
some  other  Protestant  faculty,  like  that  of  T&bingen  for  exampteTit 
would  have  found  the  majority  of  members  probably  pronounce  a  decla* 
ration  in  favour  of  Bauer's  infamous  book  ;  for  the  majority  ar^ there 
pantheistic.  These  dreadful  doctrines  have  obtained  alarming  correncj 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  theological,  as  well  as  philosophical 
faculties  at  several  Protestant  universities. 

Thus  have  I  tracked  the  restless  spirit  of  negation  through  all  its  la- 
byrinths for  the  last  hundred  years.  We  have  seen  it  first  question  the 
genuineness  of  certain  passages  and  books  of  Scripture  ;  next  reject  the 
theory  of  Divine  inspiration ;  then  deny  the  authenticity  of  several  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  even  Gospels  ;  and  afterwards  subvorti  one 
after  another,  all  the  Christian  dogmas  that  the  elder  Protestantism  had 
retained  ;  till  at  last  it  has  reached  the  ultimate  term  of  folly  and  wick* 
edncss,  and  proclaimed  the  essential  identity  of  the  Divine  and  the  hn« 
man  consciousness. 

As  the  old  orthodox  Lutherans  gave  way  to  the  Rationalists  of  tbe 
school  of  Semler,  and  these  again  to  the  Rationalists  represented  by 
Wegscheider  and  Paulus,  so  the  latter  are  now,  by  many  of  the  rising 
generation,  forsaken  for  the  Mythic  divines,  as  Strauss  and  his  foUowerv 
are  denominated. 

Melancholy  as  is  the  picture  which  has  here  been  drawn  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  Protestant  Germany,  let  not  the  reader  suppose,  that  all 

*  See  "Gatachten  der  Evan^liach  theolo^iBchon  Facult&ten  dcr  Prcuawcfaea 
Unlyersit&ten  fiber  Bruno  Bauer."    Berlin,  1842. 


.  ^,M  fviifl  a  more  rapid  tide,  and  in  a  more 
le. 

I  middle  and  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  conversions  be 

merous,  relatively  to  the  population,  as  in  Holland  and 

ntry,  yet  in  the  upper  and  more  cultivated  classes,  they 

r  lately,  of  much~lfR>re  frequent  occurrence.     Germany 

ircumstancecl.     There  are  vast  districts  in  the  north, 

ic  priest  and  Catholic  chapel  are  objects  as  rare  as  in 

and  unfortunately,  in  several  of  those  provinces,  like 

id  Baden,  where  the  two  Churches  come  in  contact,  the 

ind  disedifying  conduct,  which  until  very  lately  were 

prevalent  amon^  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  not  of  course 

ise  their  Church  in  the  estimation  of  Protestants.     In 

'  the  Rhenish  province,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and 

— districts  where  new  elements  of  religious  life  are  fer- 

I  the  whole  Catholic  population,  conversions  are  exceed- 

and  are  annually  on  the  increase.* 

)n  of  the  great  problem  that  perplexes  Protestant  Gcr- 

D  to  a  higher  religious  life,  whereof  she  seems  to  have 

m — and  whereof  so  many  noble  individual  examples 

ecenary  forerunners — the  solution  of  this  groat  pro* 

ly  depends  on  the  moral  regeneration  of  Catholic  Ger- 

d  this  leads  me  to  the  second  part  of  this  historical 

propose  briefly  to  describe  the  destinies  of  the  Ger- 

rch  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

ny,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

>  much  energy  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  sank 

pulsions  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  into  a  state  of 

lal  languor,  that  lasted  for  the  period  of  a  hundred 

luspices  of  Catholic  prelates,  however,  m---  ' 


-■^.^^ 
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Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Alexander,  Duke  ofWur- 
temberg,  were  successively  admitted  into  her  communion. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  principalities  in  Germany,  though  on 
the  whole  conducive  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  people,  were  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  view  attended  with  great  disadvantages.  The  pre- 
lates, too  exclusively  engaged  with  cares  of  state,  often  entirely  aban- 
doned to  their  coadjutors  the  spiritual  administration  of  their  dioceses  ; 
and  there  were  instances  in  the  last  century,  where  the  character  of  the 
bishop  seemed  entirely  merged  in  that  of  the  prince.* 

That  a  certain  share  of  political  power  and  influence  is  necessary  to 
the  episcopacy,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality,  as  well  as  of  the  Church's  proprietary  rights — for  the  conser- 
vation of  order,  and  the  promotion  of  popular  freedom,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.  That,  moreover,  the  temporal  sovereignty  enjoy- 
ed  by  the  Holy  See  was  a  means  devised  by  Divine  Providence  for  pre- 
serving intact  its  spiritual  independence,  the  most  sui>erficial  glance 
-.  over  the  page  of  history  may  suflice  to  convince  us.     But  whether  in 

.uvlr'^  '^  -  bishoprics,  where  independence  is  not  of  the  same  vital  importance  ; 
which  possess  not  the  same  promise  of  indefectibility  and  Divine  assis- 
tance,  and  consequently  are  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees  again.<t  the 
abuses  and  dangers  attendant  on  the  possession  of  secular  power,  such 
extensive  political  jurisdiction  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
'^Si.  ia  a  matter  exceedingly  questionable. 
Jl    -^  ^  ^  It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pre- 

*^V^  Cl'  V  ^      lates,  as  the  too  exclusively  aristocratic  composition  of  the  capitular 
;^/.  bodies,  that  operated  so  prejudicially  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church. 

^  The  priesthood,  as  it  holds  the  office  of  mediator  between  all  ranks  of 

society,  should  itself  represent  the  blending  of  all  classes  ;  and  as  nobi- 
lity is  calculated  to  infuse  into  it  moderation  of  temper  and  dignity  of 
habits,  so  the  commonalty  pours  into  it  a  perpetual  stream  of  energy, 
talent,  and  popular  sympathy.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
the  nnblest  example  has  ever  been  set  by  Rome,  whose  Sacred  College 


*  An  anecdote,  iDustrative  of  the  observation  in  the  text,  ia  related  of  one  of  the 
electors  of  Mayence  in  the  last  century.  Paaainfr  in  hia  carriage  one  day  through  the 
■tieetaof  his  capital,  he  saw  a  man  taken  suddenly  very  ill.  He  stopped  his  carriage, 
and  bade  his  footman  fetch  a  clergyman  from  a  neighbouring  church ;  and  seemed 
totally  to  forget  that  he  himself  was  invested  with  powers  to  render  the  poor  man 
spiritual  aid. 

Yet  there  were  other  ecclesiastical  potentates  (and  ainong  these  the  Princcbishops 
of  Wflrzburg,)  who  to  the  last  remamed  true  to  the  apirit  of  their  sacred  profession, 
and  spent  their  ample  revenues  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  moral 
and  temporal  well-being  of  their  subjeetSt 


^ 


8  ot  the  German  Chapters,  thus  exclusively  com{K>sed, 
I  listless  and  given  up  to  ease,  indifierent  to  literature, 
I  about  the  great  objects  and  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
ty  only  in  the  obscure  intrigues  that  preceded  and  ac- 
election  of  a  bishop. 

(t  the  laudable  labours  of  the  Benedictines,  and  the  ex« 
s  of  the  Brothers  Walenburg,  the  theological  literature 
vas  mostly  confined  to  petty  polemical  skirmishes  ;  while 
divinity,  finding  few  aide  expositors,  was  taught  in  the 
less,  and  mechanical  manner. 

'eign  of  the  excellent  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  a  better 
'opular  education  was  considerably  extended,  the  theolo- 
inderwent  great  improvements  ;  and  the  method  of  in- 
adopted  has  been  found  so  excellent,  as  to  be  ever  since 
rards  the  close  of  this  reign,  however,  the  Janaoniats 
and  influential ;  a  spirit  of  unworthy  distrust  towards 
egan  to  display  itself;  the  odious  placet  on  all  papal 
itation  of  Francet  established ;  and  the  evil  genius,  that 
d  all  salutary  reforms  in  the  eighteenth  century,  here 
I  baneful  influence. 

las  of  hostility  to  papal  and  episcopal  power,  which 

e  French  Jansenists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 

ivulsed  the  Gallican  Church,  at  the  moment  when  she 

mbined  energies  and  resources  in  order  to  resist  un- 

'  way  into  Catholic  Germany  ;  where  the  relaxation 

the  growing  lukewarmness  among  a  large  portion  of 

ty,  presented  a  too  favourable  soil  to  the  growth  of 

rhey  found  an  organ  and  defender  in  John  Nicholas 

Tragan  bishop  to  the  Elector  of  Treves,  who  unri<>* 

liiis.  ntihlLihAd.  in  th«  v/*--  "•*"•'" 
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his  stiperiorily  among  bishops  is  no  more  than  the  pr^doncy  altottcd 
to  the  president  or  speaker  of  a  parliament ;  and  that  he  can  indeed 
make  laws,  but  that  they  receive  a  binding  force  only  through  the 
unanimous  adhesion  of  all  bishops.'**  The  author,  moreover,  counselled 
princes  to  hold  back  the  papal  bulls,  in  order  to  impede  the  intercourse 
of  their  Churches  with  Rome,  and  thereby  to  force  the  latter  into  con- 
cessions;  and  alsoi  with  the  advice  of  their  prelates,  to  take  in  hand 
the  reform  of  those  national  Churches.  This  work,  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  proscribed  by  several  German  bishops,  called  forth  able 
replies  from  several  distinguished  divines  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Yet 
the  principles  it  inculcated,  exercised  for  along  time  a  most  fatal  influx 
ence  over  public  opinion,  passed  into  the  teaching  of  the  theological 
•chools,  furnished  the  secular  power  with  most  formidable  weapons 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  led  to  the  degradation  and 
oppression  of  the  German  clergy.    ' 

While  such  principles  were  leading  minds  astray,  a  prince  arose, 
who  was  destined  to  enforce  them  in  public  life,  and,  by  his  great 
power,  give  to  them  the  most  fatal  extension  and  diflfusion.  Imbued 
with  the  maxims  of  this  insidious  Jansenism,  as  well  as  with  many  of 
tbe  false  principles  of  lUuminism  $  vain,  frivolous,  and  egotistical,  yet 
not  devoid  of  benevolent  feelings,  the  perverted  philanthropy  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  was  the  curse  of  his  subjects.  While  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  happiness  of  his  people,  he  ventured  on  crude,  pre-* 
cipitate,  violent  political  reforms,  that  often  infringed  on  their  liberties, 
violated  their  ancient  customs,  and  were  repugnant  to  their  feelings  : 
his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  that  originated  likewise  in  a  true  or  aflfectcd 
seal  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  were  still  more  unsuccessful.  True 
to  the  counsels  of  Febronius,  he  prescribed  by  ordinance  the  royal  placet 
as  a  necessary  condition  to  the  reception  of  all  papal  bulls,  whether  of  a 
doctrinal  or  a  disciplinary  kind,  forbade  recurrence  to  Rome  in  all  mat* 
ters,  and  took  upon  himself  to  transfer  the  right  of  giving  dispensations, 
in  matrimonial  cases,  from  the  Holy  See  to  the  bishops  of  his  own  do« 
minions.  He  next  cut  ofi*  all  communication  between  the  heads  of 
fdigious  houses  within  his  states  and  their  superiors  at  Rome ;  pro* 
Heribed  all  the  contemplative  orders,  and  tolerated  none  but  those  dedi-» 
cated  to  the  care  of  souls,  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  instruction 
of  youth  ;  and  at  last)  with  few  exceptions,  dissolved  all  the  monasteries, 
confiscated  their  property,  and  applied  it  to  the  endowment  of  parishes, 
the  foundation  of  schools,  and  the  building  of  barracks.  His  reforming 
teal  was  then  exerted  on  the  public  liturgy  and  worship,  where  the 

•  IMlingM^  Continoatkn  of  Hortig**  Church  History  Un  Gennan,)  p*  871. 


j^  yft^  ino  bishops ;  episcopal  autho- 
.  .icre  invaded ;  those  prelates  who  resisted  the  impious 
the  emperor,  were,  by  his  agents,  held  up  to  odium  and 

writings  more  or  less  openly  directed  against  the  dis* 
istitutionj  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were 
d  circulated  by  the  government.     He  proclaimed  the 

the  nuptial  tie,  before  the  civil  tribunals ;  and  while  he 
ed  the  constitution  of  th^  family,  as  established  by 
le  thereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  severed  the  connexion 
h  and  State.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  he  would  fain 
,  but  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 

»le  pontiff  Pius  VI.  crosses  the  Alps  to  check  the  giddy, 

tcror  in  his  headlong  course.     His  remonstrances,  ex- 

i  prayers   are   unavailing;   till  the   loud  murmurs  of 

lonacing  attitude  of  Hungary,  and  the  open  revolt  of 

\  the  monarch  from  his  illusion.     He  lived  to  see,  in 

'  of  his  efforts ;  but  his  career  was  terminated  before  he 

lie  the  schism  ia  Austria. 

tical  policy  of  this  imperial  revolutionist  well  deserves 

1,  because  it  has  been  the  main  source  of  all  the  evils 

Kfl^  years  have  afflicted  the  German  Church.     Tiiose 

I  encouraged  this  monarch  in  his  encroachments  on 

lived  to  become  the  victims  of  that  policy  ;-^the  blow 

T  authority  recoiled  on  themselves  \  their  jurisdiction 

1,  trampled  oui  and  despised ;  and  experience  proved 

lany  former  occasions,  that  the  safest  bulwark  of  na« 

^nst  the  assaults  of  the  secular  power,  is  in  their 

the  Apostolic  See.     In  the  suppression  of  monas* 

as  doubtless  an  unconscious  instrument  i'*  *>-    ' 
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which  form  the  hasis  of  all  religious  communities,  though  in  some  the 
exercise  be  more  rigidly  prescribed,  and  more  prominently  practised, 
than  in  others. 

The  fountains  of  education  were  now  often  poisoned :  the  instruction 
of  youth,  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  vigilant  gwrdians  of  virtue, 
was  entrusted  to  men  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees,  or  even  the 
avowed  partisans  of  schismatical  and  irreligious  principles ;  while  in 
the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  in  the  care  of  the  infirm,  and  in  the 
relief  and  education  of  the  poor,  the  secular  clergy  lost  often  zealous 
co-operators,  and  admirable  models  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  confraternities  was  also  a  most  fatal 
blow  to  the  cause  of  public  virtue.  These  admirable  sodalities  foster 
faith  and  piety  among  their  members,  inspire  deeds  of  benevolence, 
keep  up  a  holy  concord  among  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  are  to  laymen 
(even  such  as  are  not  therein  enrolled)  what  religious  orders  are  to  the 
secular  clergy,— perpetual  incentives  to  the  practice  of  the  higher  vir- 
tues. The  destruction  of  these  pious  brotherhoods  was  followed,  in 
Vienna,  by  the  establishment  of  various  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
worldly  gaieties  and  profane  amusements.  So  indestructible  is  the 
i^irit  of  association  in  the  mind  of  man ! 

The  elaborate  despotism  which  Joseph  had  contrived  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Church,  though  modified  by  his  successors,  has  long  con- 
tinued to  enervate  episcopal  authority,  to  check  the  zeal  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  to  thwart  the  efforts  and  weaken  the  influence  of  those  religious 
orders  that  were  originally  retained,  or  have  since  been  restored,  and  to 
dry  up,  among  the  people,  many  springs  of  spiritual  life. 

The  spirit  of  distrust  and  alienation  towards  the  Holy  See,  inspired 
by  the  writings  of  Febronius,  and  encouraged  by  the  legislation  of 
Joseph  II.,  finds  still,  unhappily,  its  adherents  among  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  priesthood,  and  a  large  body  of  the  civil  functionaries ;  while 
in  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  that  spirit  terminated  in  the  open  pro- 
fession of  schismatical  principles. 

Lastly,  the  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  monastic  property  on  the  part 
of  this  emperor,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  a  licentious, 
irreligious  press,  coupled  with  his  avowed  contempt  for  all  ancient  cus- 
toms, popular  franchises  and  liberties,  and  the  prescriptive  rights  of  civil 
corporations,  led  to  the  loss  of  his  Belgian  provinces,  facilitated  the 
triumph  of  the  arms  and  the  principles  of  French  Jacobinism,  and  the 
consequent  dismemberment  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  brought  about 
that  long  train  of  calamities,  disgraces,  and  humiliations,  that  Austria 
was  destined  to  endure. 

IVhile  the  head  of  the  empire  was  thus  waging  war  against  the 
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ill  the  execution  of  them,  than  the  infidels  of  France.  A  well-infbrmed 
eye-witness  of  the  time  says  :  "  The  illuminati  undertake  to  giro  cede' 
siastics  to  the  Church,  counsellors  to  sovereigns,  tutors  to  princesf 
teachers  to  universities,  nay,  even  commanderti  to  the  imperial 
fortresses."  This  formidable  association  was,  in<Ml,  broken  up  by 
the  energy  of  the  elector,  Carl  Theodore  f  but  its  pinciples  to  a  certain 
extent  survived,  and  wrought  great  mischief  in  Bavaria  and  other  part9 
of  Catholic  Germany* 

In  this  state  of  things  did  the  French  revolution  surprise  the  inhabits 
ants  of  Catholic  Germany.  A  clergy  partly  relaxed  in  discipline,  and 
tainted  with  Febronian  doctrines,-^its  better  members  oilen  thwarted 
by  the  despotic  control  of  the  state,  in  their  zealous  efilbrts  for  the 
maintenance  of  faith  and  piety ;  a  nobility  in  part  corrupted  by  the 
irreligious  literature  of  France  and  the  rationalist  philosophy  of  Nor-* 
them  Germany ;  a  third  estate  in  many  instances  perverted  by  doc 
trines  openly  proclaimed  from  many  university-chairs,  or  secretly  in* 
culcated  in  the  lodges  of  the  illuminati ; — aH  these  were  social  elements 
ill  calculated  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the  moral  and  physical  eDergie9 
of  revolutionary  France, 

To  these  causes  of  moral  debility,  others  of  a  political  nature  most  be 
added. 

The  political  absolutism,  which  from  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  had 
become  so  predominant  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and,  to  a 
less  dktent,  in  Germany  (for  here  many  remnants  of  ancient  freedom 
survivedX  powerfully  contributed  to  bring  about  the  great  popular  com-' 
motion  which  now  shook  Europe  to  its  centre.  In  the  first  place,  by 
detaching  the  nobles  from  the  sphere  of  their  local  power  and  influence, 
this  political  system  drew  then  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  so  oAen 
incident  to  a  court  life,  and  thereby  rendered  them  more  obnoxious  to 
the  irreligious  philosophy  of  the  day,  that  ministered  to  sensuality^ 
Secondly,  by  excluding  them  as  a  body  from  a  participation  in  the  con* 
duct  of  public  afiairs,  it  rendered  them  frivok>us,  inexperienced,  ready 
to  concur  in  any  hollow  sophism,  or  adopt  any  rash,  crude  expedient, 
suggested  or  put  forth  by  political  innovators.  Thirdly,  it  exposed  the 
aristocracy  to  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  middle  classes,  who  were  af 
a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  surviving  distinctions  and  privi' 
leges,  when  they  no  longer  beheld  the  corresponding  exercise  of  powers 

Lastly,  the  middle  classes  themselves,  deprived  of  their  old,  sound, 
historical,  legitimate  liberties,  were  the  more  prone  to  run  after  the  illu- 
shre  meteor  of  a  false,  pernicious,  abstract  freedom.  In  a  word,  the 
solitary  column  of  royalty,  unaided  by  the  pihsters  of  nobihty,  and  the 
strong  buttresses  of  democracy^  was  found  incapaUe  of  sastaining.  the 


.^.^i/t  and  the  last  shocks 

..  ^^M  anon  doomed  to  feel. 

Nemesis  now  stretched  forth  His  hand  against  devoted 

chastised  her  rulers  and  her  people  for  the  sins  and  trans- 

any  successive  generations.     Like  those  wild  sons  of  the 

in  the  seventh  century,  heaven  let  looee  to  punish  the  de- 

tians  of  the  east,  the  new  Islamite  hordes  of  revolutionary 

•ermitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  spread  through  Ger- 

gh  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  terror  and  desolation. 

&y  of  the  endless  evils  that  accompanied  and  followed 

[ler  armies  ?     The  desolation  of  provinces, — the  plunder 

spoliation  of  Church  property, — the  desecration  of  altars, 

•tion  of^ the  virtuous, — ^the  exaltation  of  the  unworthy 

ciety, — the  horrid  mummeries  of  irreligion  practised  in 

)nquered  cities, — the  degradation  of  life, — and  the  profa- 

( ; — such  were  the  calamities  that  marked  the  course  of 

ig  hoeta.     And  yet  the  evils  inflicted  by  Jacobin  Franco 

■e  and  less  permanent,  than  those  exercised  by  her  le- 

olitics,  the  expulsion  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  electors, 

i  sometimes  given  in  to  the  false  spirit  of  the  age,  had 

ildeet  and  most  benevolent  of  rulers, — ^the  proscription 

at  had  ever  lived  in  the  kindliest  relations  with  its  te- 

the  ruins  of  old  aristocratic  and  municipal  institutions, 

irded  and  sustained  popular  freedom,  a  coarse,  levelling 

ea  democratic,  sometimes  imperial,  established  ; — in 

ipression  of  the  priesthood. — a  heartless  religious  in- 

^niiied  even  by  attempts  at  philosophic  speculation, 

icouraged ;— and  through  the  poisoned  channels  of 

t  of  infidelity  transmitted  to  generations  yet  unborn ; 

als  that  folbwed  the  establishment  of  the  Frsnoh 

conquered   provinces  of   ^' 
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By  the  tmty  of  LaneTine,  in  1801 ,  and  a  corresponding  decree  of  tho 
■KKfial  diec  in  1^03,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  wna  ceded  to  France.  In 
order  to  indemnify  the  secular  princes,  who  thereby  lost  their  territorial  pos* 
«anon#,  all  the  ecclesiastical  electorates,  principaliticss  and  landed  pro* 
perty  of  bishoprics  abbies,  convents,  chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  cor* 
porations  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  were  given  up  to  them. 
Thus  did  all  the  secular  pomp  and  temporal  grandeur  of  the  German 
Cborch  perish  with  that  holy  Roman  empire*  which  had  risen,  and  for  so 
nany  ages  grown  up,  under  her  auspices,  and  which  had  imparted  to  her* 
m  turn,  so  much  power  and  dignity.  The  monasteries  and  convents 
almost  everywhere  suppressed,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  their 
I  reduced  to  a  paltry  pittance,  which  was  often  but  irregularly 
paid.  The  chapters  also  were  despoiled,  their  promised  endowments 
withheld  ;  and  whOe  their  members  died  one  after  the  other,  the  bishops 
were  left  without  advisers  and  co-operators,  llie  episcopal  sees  them* 
selves  were  arbitrarily  broken  up,  contracted,  or  extended  in  their  di« 
mensions ;  and  as  their  occupants  died  ofl^  or  resigned,  from  age  or 
other  circumstances,  they  were  replaced  by  vicars  apostolic,  who,  with- 
out tho  same  influence  or  'authority,  were  incapable  of  repressing  the 
abuses,  or  coping  with  the  evils  of  the  time.  Every  impediment  was 
opposed  to  a  free  intercourse  between  the  episcopacy  and  the  Holy 
See ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  was  subjected  to  the  odious 
shackles  of  a  jealous  legislation.  Ecclesiastical  seminaries  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  not  restored  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
for  training  up  a  pious  priesthood  was  neglected.  Altars  and  churches 
were  despoiled*  and  pious  and  charitable  foundations  misapplied  or 
squandered  away.*  Principles  of  irreligion,  propagated  by  the  press,  or 
ftom  the  university*chair,  met  with  secret  encouragement  or  passive 
connivance  from  several  governments;  the  popular  and  grammar 
■chools  were  often  entrusted  to  teachers  totally  devoid  of  religion ;  and 
in  Bavaria  especially,  the  profligate  ministry  of  Count  von  Mongelas 
\b(i  no  measure  untried,  in  order  to  obliterate  religion  from  the  hearts 
of  a  most  Catholic  people. 

To  these  calamities,  under  which  the  Church  of  Germany  groaned, 
wo  must  add  tho  many  and  various  evils  attendant  on  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon^— -that  often  partook  of  the  sacrilegious  and  atrocious  charac 
lor  of  tho  first  revolutionary  wars  ;  the  general  prostration  of  moral  and 
intolloctual  energy,  that  foreign  dominion  engenders ;  and  the  demo« 
nKaing  oflects  that  follow  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  countries  or  provin* 


•  See  A1iof*e  Church  Uifiory  (in  GoiinaD},p.  659 ;  leo  also  the  Protestant  Ilaw'f 
(iMMeh  Hiitefy.  p.  505. 


.  .uviacncc  to  chastise  (iu  the 

^  luoriquc  and  adulterate  generation/'  liad  now 

nission  of  terror,  and  amid  the  exultations  of  the  civi- 

imself  caught  in  the  toils  which  his  ambition  had  laid 

ion  of  general  peace*  in  1814,  the  several  Germau 
the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  Holy  See,  for 
of  a  new  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  the  year 
ered  into  a  concordat  with  the  Pope  j  and,  after  long 
»a,  Hanover,  WUrtcmberg,  Baden,  and  the  other  minor 
T  example.  T)ie  stipulations  in  these  several  concor- 
ly  favourable  to  the  Church  ;  but  in  a  very  few  in- 
they  honestly  carried  out.  The  virtuous  Emperor  of 
strove  to  negotiate  with  the  Papal  See  a  concordat, 
Y  evils  engendered  by  Joseph's  policy  might  be  re- 
'  to  the  fatal  influence  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
s  not  accomplished. 

merit  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  he  relaxed  the 

Iccessor's  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  dis- 

\y  ;  restored  several  reli^^ious  orders,  and  mitigated 

iws  respecting  the  spiritual  government  and  tcm- 

of  others,  that  had  been  retained  ;  placed  every 

tion  in  cloHor  connexion  with  the  Church ;  and 

to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  other  ecclesiastical 

tho<loxy,  zeal,  and  learning.      In  Bavaria,   the 

I  miserable  condition,  until  the  yeaf  1S29,  when 

t  sovereign  ascended  the  throne.     He  has  made 

country's  wounds,  by  restoring  to  religion  her 

)  has  appointed  men  of  eminent  learning  and 

es  ;  reformed  the  establishments  of  public*  '--^ 
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(cr  a  long  succession  of  secret  intrigues,  odious  machinations,  and  vexa- 
tious oppressions.  At  times,  the  independence  of  canonical  election 
was  violated  ;  at  others,  bishoprics  were  kept  vacant ;  and  almost  al- 
ways, by  the  influence  of  the  state,  men  noted  for  subserviency  of  cha- 
racter, or  labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  were  promoted  to  the 
episcopal  office.  Papal  bulls,  even  on  doctrinal  matters,  were  for  years 
held  back  by  many  of  these  governments  :  episcopal  authority,  in  Wdr- 

^•*  tcmberg  more  especially,  was,  and  is  still,  shackled  by  the  most  humi- 
liating fetters  ;  and  in  general  every  favour  was  evinced  towards  those 
churchmen  who  were  most  unmindful  of  their  duties.  Every  attempt 
was  made  to  Protestantize, or  rather  to  uncatholicize  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation,  partly  by  the  Protestant  or  irreligious  teachers  appointed  to  the 
schools,  as  well  as  by  the  professors  nominated  to  the  university-chairs, 

,T/A  and  |>artly  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  press,  under  government  influ- 
ence. Every  disfavour  was  manifested  towards  zealous  Catholics,  lay 
as  well  as  clerical ;  and  every  encouragement  given  to  mixed  marriages, 
contracted  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  conditions,  as 
were  calculated  to  promote  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Protestant 
population. 

But  the  web,  which  a  cunning  tyranny  had  spun  for  years,  the  mc- 
./  morable  night  of  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  saw  the  courageous  wis- 
dom of  one  man  suddenly  "unravel.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  Count  von  Droste-Tiscbering,  forced  the  Prussian  government 
out  of  its  labyrinth  of  secret  machinations  into  the  path  of  open  violence. 
Hereby  its  hypocrisy  was  exposed,  its  flatterers  were  put  to  shame,  and 
the  vigilance,  energy,  and  religious  zeal  of  Catholic  Germany  were 
aroused.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  do  more,  than  briefly  advert  to  recent 
transactions,  that  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  which  I 
have  not  space  to  recount.  The  example  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  was  followed  by  that  of  the  distinguished  prelate  who  occu- 
pied the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Posen.  The  sovereign  pontiff  denounced 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  Prussian  government,  in  its  imprisonment  of 
the  two  archbishops»  and  applauded  the  firmness,  prudence,  and  self, 
devotedness  of  the  latter ;  while  backed  by  that  high  authority,  the 
other  prelates  within  the  Prussian  dominions  united  in  strenuous  resist- 
ance against  the  encroachments  of  the  secular  power.  This  was  the 
dawn  of  a  new  epoch  on  Catholic  Germany.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  a  new  spirit  hath  breathed 
'  "k  over  the  German  Church.  A  warmer,  more  filial  attachment — the  re- 
^  ^    suit  at  once  of  gratitude  and  conviction — hath  sprung  up  towards  the 

^     ^holy  See;   the  inferior  clergy  have  rallied  round  their  bishops;  and 
churchmen,  formerly  timid  and  lukewarm,  are  now  become  fervent  and 


..  ..oi  iioertios  ngninst 

.,-,  .icuf  oecomo  more  and  more  manifest. 

account  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  it  is  my 

ies,  that  disturbed  her  peace,  and  were  even  seve* 

estant  Governments  into  instramcnts  for  her  an-  , 

I.  The  first  is  the  party  of  the  80>callcd  Liberals,     '><>  ■  c- 1' '  /'i'v 

iction  that  carries  to  the  most  vit^lent  exc^  tlie 

^bropians.     Headed  by  Wessenberg,  Alexander 

thersy  it  prevails  cbiiefly  in'Badeb,  WOrtemberg 

[shed  for  a  strong  semi-rationalistic  tone  in  their 

embere  cfamour  for  a  German  National  Church, 

ipendence  on  the  Pope ;  they  demand  (doubtless 

diffusing  their  peculiar  opinions)  the  celebration 

administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the  verna- 

tt  with  peculiar  force  on  the  abolition  of  the  irk- 

While  in  politics  they  profess  an  ardent  liber- 

\  ecclesiastical  mattera  for  their  mean  subser^'i- 

ch  finds'  m  them  ready  'tools  for  the  accom- 

lestino  or  open  act  of  tyranny  against   that 

)fe0B  themselves  members.  In  the  earlier  part  of 

1  so  many  episcopal  sees  were  vacant,  when  the 

>n  so  many  encroachments  upon  ecclesiastical 

ought  much  mischief,  spread  pernicious  doc- 

suppresAod  many  practices  of  devotion,  and 

cample  of  a  scandalous  violation  of  their  sa- 

9  membere  have  gone  over  to  Protestantism ; 

ed  for  immoral  conduct ,  or  the  profession  of 

irkable  that,  as  in  former  times,  schismatics 

nto  heresy ;  so  in  the  present  age,  when,  on 

iresy  has  little  or  no  vitality,  schism  gene- 

flston  of  total  unbelief,     ff"-*- 


t  \ 
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^     memoir,  this  schismatical  faction,  though  still  powerful  in  the  Grand 

/.  t  ^  Duchy  of  Baden,  is,  in  Wortemberg  and  elsewhere,  rapidly  sinking 

1],%'  '"*o  insignificance  ;  and  before  the  day -star  which  hath  arisen  above 

rjL/[     ]jf/}  f     ^^^  German  horizon,  these  impure  and  turbulent  innovators,  like  birds 

of  night,  will  doubtless  soon  disappear. 

But  while  this  party  was  truckling  to  the  state,  in  its  iniquitous  inva- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  disturbing  the  Church  by  its  endea- 
I  vours  to  subvert  an  apostolic,  and  most  salutary,  and  necessary  ordi- 

-^  .  ''^  V     nance  of  discipline,  another  party  arose,  which  attempted  to  form  a  de- 
I  grading  alliance  with  Rationalism.     By  adopting  Luther's  fundamental 

r>  --"•  principle  of  private  judgment,  the  late  Dr.  Hermes,  a  professor  of  Ca- 

j  tholic  theolo^  at   the  university  of  Bonn,  deemed  he  could  better 

■  '■"         '  y^'      succeed  in  undermining  Luther*s  theological  doctrines.  Like  Descartes, 
J^.  \Jl*--  he  proclaimed  that   methodical  doubt  was  the  only  path  to  wisdom ; 

j^-^  I     but  whereas  the  French  philosopher  had  expressly  limited  this  method 

^jj^  ^5^*'^      of  doubt  to  scientific  objects  only,  Hermes  extended  it  to  all  the  truths 
X/</*  ^^,//^    of  revelation,  even  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
/     0  and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

•*  This  method  of  doubt,**  says  the  celebrated  Klee,  "is  the  worst 
system  that  can  be  devised.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  object,  which  sus- 
pended  in  its  rights  on  our  belief,  is  declared  to  have  no  existence  for 
us;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  Church,  whose  existence  and  character  are  hereby  called  in  ques- 
tion— with  whom  we  place  our  own  private  reason  on  a  level,  and 
whom  we  summon  to  the  bar  of  our  own  judgment ;  it  is  a  sin  against 
God,  as  we  hereby  destroy  faith,  which  is  God's  work  in  man,  and  then 
presume  by  our  own  energies  to  reconstruct  it.  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
subject,  who  is  dragged  from  his  state  of  faith,  which  is  for  him  a  want 
and  a  duty  per  eminentiam,  and  transported  into  a  state  of  scepticism, 
from  which  the  escape  is  to  many  a  matter  extremely  arduous  and  pro- 
blematical. To  conjure  up  the  demon  of  scepticism  is  no  difficult 
task ;  but  to  exorcise  him  again  into  his  gloomy  regions  is  a  matter  that 
may  baffle  the  art  of  the  conjurer.'** 

This  radically  false  and  vicious  method  naturally  led  the  author  into 
many  doctrinal  errors  more  or  less  grievous,  and  which,  as  enumerated 
by  the  sovereign  pontiflT  in  his  bull  of  condemnation,  regard  the  nature 
of  faith  ;  the  essence,  the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  liberty  of  God ; 
the  ends  which  the  Most  High  proposed  to  Himself  in  the  creation  ; 
the  proofs  whereby  the  existence  of  God  should  be  established  ;  reve- 
lation ;  the  motives  for  belief;  the  Scriptures ;  the  tradition  and  minis- 

•  See  Klcc'a  Dogmatik,  vol.  i.  p.  314.    Mainz,  1839. 


,  ..luiu,  were,  after  a  long 
....,  cufidciuncd  by  the  Holy  Sec.     This  system, 
among  its  partisans  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
balian  clergy,  and  was  countenanced  by  Count  von 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  found  not  many  supporters 
1  was  not  upheld  by  any  theologian  of  eminent 
ystcnif  however,  been  broached  forty  years  ago» 
cal  disorganization  was  so  great,  when  the  Kanti- 
ed  such  sway  over  the  public  mind,  and  before 
on  of  religious  life  and  of  theological  science  had 
>lic  Germany,  the  results  would  have  been  far  more 
he  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  firmness  of 
irchbishop  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  his  present  able 
licious  doctrines,  which  caused  some  young  men  to 
r  the  faith,  have  sunk  into  utter  discredit.     Many, 
'ho  had  innocently  imbibed  these  opinions,  have 
e  of  the  sovereign  pontifi^  and  recanted  ;  others 
the  smaller  number)  have  been  abaslied  into 
vork,  or  even  pamphlet,  has  for  the  last  two  years 
f  of  the  system  ;  the  stronghold  of  the  party,  tho 
lias  lately  been  cleared  of  those  professors  who 
defenders,  and  the  error  may  be  considered  as 
iclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
literature  of  the  present  age  has  borne  to  tho 
^ero  the  task  is  far  more  pleasing  than  when  I 
ive  consequences  of  the  alliance  between  Ra- 
re of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Uolberg,  at  tho  commencement  of  the  present 
e  to  Catholic  literature,  and  commenced  that 
who  have  since  adorned  Catholic  Gcrmam'^ 
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ing,  great  elegance  of  dictioD,  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  much  amenity 
of  feeling.     Indeed  (he  work  may  be  called  a  noble  epos  of  history, 
where  the  narrative  is  from  time  to  time  intermingled  with  lyrical 
effusions  of  the  author's  own  pure  and  exalted  feelings.     At  the  same 
time  arose  the  romantic  school.     The  object  of  this  school,  established 
by  the  two  Schlegcls,  Novalis,  and  Tieck,  was,  as  is  well  known,  to 
revive  a  love  for  Christian  art  and  literature,  and  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples whereon  they  are  founded.     The  founders  of  this  school  were 
at  first,  indeed,  exclusively  Protestant,  and  their  aim,  apparently,  was 
purely  Aesthetic ;  yet  were  their  labours  most  useful  in  dispelling  many 
prejudices  of  their  fellow-religionists,  and  in  pointing  out  (he  ennobling 
influences  of  Catholicity  on  the  human  mind.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  some- 
times beenttsserted,  that  a  mere  literary  dilettantism,  and  no  earnest  reli- 
gious thoughts,  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  intellectual  move- 
ment. The  great  poet,  Tieck,  was  so  earnest  in  the  matter,  as  to  induce 
his  wife  to  become  Catholic ;  and  she  and  her  daughter  are  pious  mem- 
bers of  our  church.  And  that  the  great  writer  himself  never  took  the  step 
he  had  recommended,  is  only  a  proof  of  that  sad  discrepancy  between  the 
intelligence  and  the  will,  which  is  one  of  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  the  falL     The  eminent  piety  of  Novalis,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  breathe  through  all  his  writings ;  and  those  possessing 
the  best  opportunities  of  fonning  an  opinion,  declare,*  that  but  for  his 
untimely  death,  he  would  have  sought  a  refuge  in  that  Church  which  is 
the  native  home  of  all  lofty  intelligences,  as  well  as  the  asylum  of  all 
bruised  hearts.     His  illustrious  friend,  Frederic  Schlegel,  the  deepest 
thinker  of  all,  embraced  at  a  mature  period  of  life  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  the  sincerity  of  that  conversion,  as  well  as  the  piety  which  subse- 
quently characterized  him,  was  proved,  in  a  memoir  I  published  several 
years  ago,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  English  Protestant  critics.    Several 
of  his  disciples,  like  Adam  Moller,  Baron  d'Eckstein,  and  others,  were 
led,  partly  by  aesthetic  studies,  partly  by  historical  researches  and  philo- 
sophic speculations,  to  follow  the  noble  example  which  Schlegel  had 
set.     As  the  avenues  that  led  to  the  old  Egyptian  temples,  were  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  repre8en(ations  of  the  mysterious  sphinx,  so  it 
was  through  a  mystical  art,  poetry  and  philosophy,  many  spirits  were 
then  conducted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  true  Church.     I  am,  however, 
far  from  pretending  to  assert,  that  all  the  followers  of  the  romantic 


^  A  friend  of  mine,  a  distmgruished  German  writer,  who  kw  the  private  corre. 
ipondenoe  that  once  paiscd  between  Novalia  and  Frederic  Schlegel,  has  aaeurcd  me 
diat  in  that  correspondence,  the  Catholic  lontimonto  of  the  former  are  still  more 
clearly  evinced  than  in  his  pubUshed  writings. 


..ou  up,  and  which 

— ..»c  sway,  Frederic  Schlcgcl  opposed  by  a 
ism.     This  was  the  aim  of  all  his  labours — this 
and  which  he  so  gloriously  accomplished.    And 
pouring  forth  the  religious  effusions  of  his  earn- 
*  displaying  in   comparative  philology  his  ad« 
or  unfolding  with  such  marvellous  depth  the 
3nt  and  modem  literatures  ;  or  tracing  on  the 
ry,  the  workings  of  God's  providential  dispensa- 
in  metaphysics  his  rapid,  searching,  intuitive 
an  audience  of  celebrated  painters,  like  S<*ho- 
id  Overbeck,  revealing  the  fountains  of  artistic 
it  in  wonder  at  a  mind  of  such  depth  and  uni- 
;geration  to  say,  that  the  whole  modern  art* 
r  Catholic  Germany,  sprang,  kindled  up  by  the 
an  spirit  stole  from  heaven, 
lis,  who  was  cut  off  at  the  premature  age  of 
ible  to  speak  with  the  same  confidence ;  but  it 
inferior  to  his  illustrious  friend  in  solidity  of 
d  with  nearly  the  same  depth  of  understand- 
poctical  imagination.     His  writings  in  prose 
nd  instinctively  Catholic,  wrestling  with  the  ^ 
a   Protestant  education.     His  tender  piety,  I  J-       '  '  "^^  ^  O^ 
frequently  exhibited  itself  in   an  extraordi-    J     ^   /^  '    >  O  - 
)us  Mother  of  God,  unique,  perhaps,  among         '  /.-..  *i, 
on  all  his  poetical  conceptions  a  character  u 

nd  had   his   brilliant  career  not   been   so 
Id,  imdor  the  patronage  of  that   powerful 
ibility  reached  the  temple,  after  which  he 
in   the  cloudless  atmosphere  of  the  south, 
1  crreater  effulgence,  so  ♦l*'-—  '* 


m 
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combination  is  the  rare  privilege  of  the  most  favoured  sons  of  genius . 
and  wheoi  as  in  the  case  of  Gorres,  it  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
truth,  it  becomes  indeed  the  most  potent  instrument  of  good.  Gorres, 
who  devoted  his  energetic  youth  and  manhood  chiefly  to  political  and 
historical  literature,  wherein  he  combated  at  once  the  atwolutists  of_dc- 
mocracy  and  the  revolutionists  of  absolutism,  has  in  the  evening  of  life 
gone  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  mystic  theology  ;  as,  after  the  fatigues 
and  agitations  of  the  day,  men  love  to  retire  into  the  secret  oratory. 

The  other  great  thinkers  of  Catholic  Germany,  like  Molitorj  Windisch- 
mann,  GOnther,  and  others,  have  in  the  several  departments  of  Jewish 
traditions.  Oriental  philosophy,  and  speculative  theology,  displayed 
great  extent  of  erudition  and  depth  of  understanding,  and  rendered  emi- 
nent services  to  the  Church. 

In  this  rapid  survey  I  can  notice  only  the  most  celebrated  men  in  the 
most  important  departments ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature  and  science? 
Catholic  Germany  has  in  our  times  produced  most  distinguished  men, 
and  has  nobly  redeemed  herself  from  the  reproach  of  intellectual  sloth, 
that  once  deservedly  attached  to  her. 

The  historical  school,  founded  by  the  eminent  Protestant  John  von 
Mailer,  and  continued  by  the  Protestants  Voight,  Leo,  and  Hurter,  is 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  impartiality,  extensive  research,  and  a 
noble  appreciation  of  the  social  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  school,  when  we  look  to  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  particularly  in 
its  most  distinguished  ornament,  Hurter,  belongs  certainly  more  to 
Catholic  than  to  Protestant  literature.  And  certainly  in  no  department 
have  German  learning,  genius,  and  rectitude,  shone  to  greater  ad  van. 
tage,  or  been  attended  with  more  beneficial  results. 

If  the  department  of  special  history  has  not  been  cultivated  by  the 
Catholic  party  with  such  brilliant  success  as  by  the  Protestant,  the  for- 
mer, on  the  other  hand,  has  produced  the  most  celebrated  men  in  pub- 
lic and  constitutional  law ;  and,  among  these,  Haller,  Adam  Moller, 
Jarcke,  and  Phillips,  hold  the  most  conspicuous  place. 

Yet  theology,  the  queen  of  sciences,  was  still  unrepresented  in  the 
high  circles  of  intelligence.  In  the  last  century  the  Jesuit  Stattlcr,* 
and  the  Augustinian  KlQpfel,  and  in  the  present  age,  Zimmer,  Dob- 
raayer.  Bishop  Sailer,  Liebermann,  and  Breuner,  had  treated  dogmatic 
theology ''with  remarkable  acuteness  and  learning,  and  some  of  them 
with  great  taste  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  clearness  of  method.    But 


*  In  the  theology  of  Stattler,  however,  there  were  a  few  erroneooB  propoaitioni, 
that  were  cenBured  by  the  Holy  See. 


.,  ^Eku  loe  most  (lis* 
..  .^uiiuary  arose ;  and  this  leads  mc  to  the 
biography. 


iRLKft  was  bom  the  8th  of  May,  1796^  atlgcrsheioif 
on  the  confines  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  about 
^Qrzburg.  His  father,  who  was  a  substantial  inn* 
resolTetf  to  give  his  son  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  odu* 

sar,  Moehler  began  to  attend  the  Gymnasium  at 

n  two  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 

ss  obliged  to  return  home.     During  his  four  years' 

chool,  he  was  dbtinguished  as  well  for  a  peculiar 

tion,  and  blameless  conduct,  as  for  his  diligence  and 

his  mental  powers  were  but  dtAow  development, 

of  the  intellectual  eminence  he  was  destined  one 

yat  branches  of  study  he  was  surpassed  by  some  of 

tlthough  the  strong  predilection  for  history,  which 

Us  early  period,  and  the  keen  interest  he  took  in 

.  are  well  worthy  of  attention.     Such  a  love  for 

.  characteristic  trait  in  the  boyhood  of  Gibbon. 

vppiness  to  receive  a  religious  education  from  his 

n  Germany,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the 

he  strict  sense  of  the  word,  devolves  on  parents 

tads  and  teachers  of  schools.    Under  the  modem 

struction,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  yean 

students  of  all  the  schools,  whether  elementary, 

re  mere  day*scholars,  who  after  the  prescribed 

rn  to  the  paternal  roof.     Wwk  ^' 
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Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  the  parents  are  very  religious,  it  may  be  attended  with  ad» 
Yantages. 

Mo3hler  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  very  early«  and  his 
father,  though  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  man,  treated  him  with  a 
certain  degree  of  harshness.  On  his  return  from  sch€k>t,iTe  would 
sometimes  compel  him  to  perform  the  household  duties,  and,  during  the 
Vacations,  to  labour  in  the  field.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  of  his 
youthful  days  came  to  his  house,  and  saw  him  pouring  out  wine  for  his 
father's  customers,  while  on  the  table  lay  a  grammar,  which  at  every 
spare  interval  he  would  take  up  and  study. 

After  attending  the  Gymnasium  of  Mergentheim  for  four  years, 
Moehler  repaired,  in  1614,  to  the  Lyceum,  in  the  Swabian  city  of 
Ellwangen,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  theology*  After  re* 
maining  there  some  time,  he  began  to  entertain  serious  doubts  whether 
he  were  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  awful  duties  of  the 
prie^jthood,  and  already  revolved  in  his  mind  the  project  of  embracing 
another  of  the  learned  professions.  For  this  end  the  consent  of  his 
father  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  the  conduct  of  that  father  on  this  occa« 
sion,  harsh  and  injudicious  as  it  undoubtedly  waS)  and  perilous  as  it 
might  have  beeOf  was«  under  the  mysterious  guidance  of  Providence, 
the  means  of  giving  a  great  teacher  to  the  Church,  and  a  most  edify* 
ing  minister  to  her  altars.  On  his  son's  soliciting  his  approbation  and 
support  in  a  new  professional  career)  the  father  replied,  that  the  most 
fervent  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  see  his  son  a  worthy  Catholic  priest ; 
but  that  if  he  felt  not  a  call  from  heaven  to  that  state,  he  might  give  up 
his  studies  and  return  to  the  parental  roof,  where  he  would  meet  with 
kindness,  and  find  occupation.  '*  But,"  said  he,  *'  as  regards  any  other 
of  the  liberal  professions,  I  can  never  give  my  consent  to  your  embrac*> 
ing  one  of  them."  When  subsequently  censured  for  his  conduct,  the 
father  replied  to  a  friend,  **  I  could  not  possibly  see  my  son  take  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  for  I  have  seen  so  many  young  men  at  the  univcrsi* 
ties  make  a  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  lose  the  heritage  of  eternal 
hfe."  When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  German  universities  at  that 
period)  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  were  then  inculcated  from  so 
many  professional  chairs,  the  unbelief  and  immorality  of  so  many  of  the 
students,  we  may  well  understand  the  apprehensions  of  this  honest  and 
simple-minded  man,  however  wo  may  feel  disposed  to  condemn  his 
severity. 

But  Moehler,  whose  talents  by  this  time  were  quickly  and  vigorously 
developing,  felt  an  irresistible  attraction  to  learned  pursuits,  and,  after 
some  consideration,  he  returned  to  the  study  of  theology.    In  the  fol* 


>  uiuained  priest  on 

^ ^  aua  ttiu8  reached  the  term  of  all  his  la* 

most  ardent  desire  of  his  heart, 
srdotal  grace  he  wished  to  offer  up  to  God  by 
)astoral  ministry,  and  accordingly,  in  the  fol* 
Id  as  assistant  vicar  in  the  successivo  parishei 
ningcn,  in  WOrtemberg. 
iberty  of  citing  the  testimony,  so  honourable  to 
incipal  in  the  last-named  parish,  the  now  canon 
ecting  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  subject  of 
period  in  question.     '*  His  pastoral  career  was 
I  amiable,  modest,  and,  in  every  respect  worthyy 
ch  holy  earnestness  in  all  his  functions  and  in- 
t  he  won  in  an  eminent  degree  the  love  and 
e  congregation,  and  especially  of  the  young 
to  catechize.     His  style  of  preaching,  simple 
itself  more  particularly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
for  defects  in  delivery.     Tlie  inhabitants  of 
nr  vicar,  whose  name  even  now  is  mentioned 
d  respect.     The  half-year  which  he  spent  by 
1,  the  then  chaplain  Ehinger,  and  myself,  a 
co-operation.     But  even  then  his  desire,  I 
nation,  for  learned  pursuits^  was  so  decided, 
^ote  to  them  was  precious  to  him  }  and  there* 
lich,  as  my  assistant  in  the  rural  deaneryy 
;h,  he  felt  as  an  irksome  duty.     To  lighten 
ble,  my  friend  Ehinger  and  myself  under* 
id  said  to  him  in  jest,  that  we  expected  he 
\  fruits  of  his  learned  labours.     1  must  here 
lich  at  this  time  the  venerable  and  cde» 
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essays  he  had  delivered  af  several  ecclesiastical  confetenccs,  the  vcnc 
rable  and  learned  curate  Haass  expressed  with  apprehension  a  hopc« 
that  this  young  man,  for  whom  he  entertained  such  sincere  affectioni 
might  regain  the  path  of  strict  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  old  curate  Bcrtsch 
once  said  on  a  similar  occasion  :  **  Well*  well,  it  is  allowable  for  such  a 
learned  young  man  to  helicve  a  little  differently  from  us  old  men  ;  but 
he  will  later  recur  to  our  way  of  thinking.'* — Kuhn^  Biography  in  ike 
Quarterly  Theological  Review  of  Tubingen^  p.  576,  580. 
.  The  pernicious  influence  that  the  Neologists  had  exerted  over  public 
opinion  in  Southern  Germany,  particularly  in  Baden  and  WOrtombcrg, 
I  have  already  described.  The  theological  faculty  in  the  university  of 
Tobingen,  at  whiclv  Moehlcr  had  studied,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
in  some  of  its  professors,  infected  with  those  doctrines  ;  and  even  Hir« 
scher,  who  has  since  become  so  eminent  a  divine,  then  gave  in  to  many 
of  those  false  opinions.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  young  man, 
like  Moehler,  should  have  escaped  totally  free  from  the  contagion  of 
doctrines,  often  put  forth  with  seductive  eloquence  and  Icarhing,  and 
then  held  by  so  many  fellow-students,  and  the  majority  of  the  Swabian 
clergy.  "The  Church,"  says  his  friend  Professor  Ruhn,  ** Lad  not 
yet  won  all  the  affections  of  his  heart,  and  the  objects  of  his  enthusiasm 
lay,  in  part,  beyond  her  circle  t  his  views  did  not  entirely  harmonise 
with  all  her  doctrines,  nor  agree  with  all  her  disciplinary  institutions. 
Yet,  from  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  a  conscientious  priest,  and 
preserved  intact  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  uioiiit  as- 
suredly he  was  devoid  of  all  perfidy  towards  the  Church,  whose  miiiibtcr 
he  had  bet-ome." — Tubinger  Quartal-Schr^ft,  p.  680,  1838. 

His  passion  for  learning  was  too  irresistible  to  keep  him  long  aloof 
from  the  university  life.  After  passing  a  year  in  the  pastoral  oflice,  he 
returned  on  the  31st  October,  1820,  to  the  University  of  Tobingen, 
where  he  was  soon  nominated  to  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  Gymnasial 
Institute,  connected  with  the  Convictorium.  or  ecclesiastical  seminary 
of  that  town.  During  the  two  years  he  filled  this  place,  he  devoted 
himself  with  uncommon  ardour  and  astonishing  success  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  particularly  the  Greek  philosophers  and  historians. 
The  study  of  these  ancient  masters  of  human  eloquence  and  specula- 
^  tion,  brought  out  and  developed  all  those  faculties,  wherewith  nature 

t>^  1  had  so  richly  endowed  him.  In  this  school  he  acquired  that  delicacy 
of  taste — ^that  solidity' of  judgment* — that  vigour  and  dexterity  of  ratio* 
cination — that  clearness  and  precision  of  language,  which  afterwards 
80  eminently  characterized  him*  The  insight,  too,  which  he  hereby 
obtained  into  the  nature  of  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  acquaintance  he 
formed  with  the  various  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  was  of  the 
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prosecute  with  diligence  the  study  of  the  fathers  ;— 4i  study  which,  in 
the  school  of  Hermes,  and  in  that  of  the  Wurtcmberg  aiid  Baden  Ncolo* 
gists,  had  been,  from  their  strong  leaning  to  heretical  and  semi-ratio* 
nalistic  opinions,  as  well  as  from  a  conceited  contempt  for  all  former 
ages,  grossly  neglected. 

The  nearer  insight  into  the  essence  of  Rationalism,  which,  from  his 
visit  to  Protestant  Germany,  Moehler  had  obtaincd-^thc  perception  of 
the  dreadful  moral  ravages  it  had  occasioned — its  dry  and  heartless 
worship — its  churches  vacant,  even  during  the  sermons  of  the  most 
celebrated  preachers — the  unbelief  that  had  spread  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  classes  of  society-^the  sight  of  all  these  evils,  I  say,  tended 
heartily  to  disgust  the  subject  of  this  memoir  with  all  those  sickly  off- 
shoots of  Rationalism^  that  the  Swabian  innovators  were  endeavouring 
by  degrees  to  engraft  on  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  his  return  to  Ttlbingen,  Moehler  took  WOrzhurg  in  his  way,  and 
called  on  his  friend  Dr.  Benkert,  then  rector  of  the  seminary,  and  who 
has  since  succeeded  him  in  the  deanery  of  that  city.     Dr.  Benkert  af- 


_ '  -^V  cTr   ^™®»  ^^^^  ^^  found  Moehler  vastly  improved  by  this  journey,  and  a 
fji^j  y-^/^  more  decided  Catholic  tone  pervading  all  his  theological  views. 

PaA.AV>  *i  Having  arrived  at  Tflibingen  in  thesummer  of  1823,  Moehler  opened 

'     ^         ^ /y\         his  theological  course  with  lectures  on  Cburch-history,  and  occasionally 
A^^^   \  on  canon-law.     Here  he  devoted  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour 

V  H '  ^  }  and  untiring  perseverance  to  the  study  of  the  fathers,  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  The  first  fruit  of  his  labours  was  the  work  entitled 
"  Unity  in  the  Church,  or  the  Principle  of  Catholicism,"  1825.  This 
work  is  now  out  of  print,  nor  have  I  been  able  anywhere  to  procure  a 
copy  of  it.  "  In  this  book,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  **  there  w  as 
much  which  in  his  riper  years  he  no  longer  approved  of,  yet  it  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  a  noble  proof  of  his  originality  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
the  depth  of  his  feelings,  and  gave  earnest  of  his  future  eminence  in 
theological  literature.  The  reputation  which  it  soon  acquired  for  the 
author,  induced  the  Baden  government  to  make  him  the  following  year 
the  offer  of  a  theological  chair  at  the  University  of  Freyburg  in  Breisgau. 
This  honourable  offer  Moehler  declined ;  but  was  thereupon  immedi- 
ately raised  to  the  dignity  of  professor  extraordinary  at  his  own 
university. 

In  the  year  1827,  a  more  important  work,  entitled  **  Athanasius  the 
Great,  or  the  Church  of  his  time  in  her  struggle  with  Arianism,"  tended 
vastly  to  extend  Moehler's  reputation.  There  were  many  reasons, 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  illustrious 
saint  who  played  so  salutary  and  glorious  a  part  in  that  religious  dis- 
pute,  the  subject  of  special  investigation  and  description.     Now,  as  in 


.^incs  of  the  fourth  centurj% 

^. ^/Claimed  with  an  unblushing  cflTrontcry  and  a 
f  impiety,  that  would  have  startled  and  shocked  the  ex*- 
!•     Now^  as  in   the  former  period,   lukewarmness  and 

to  say  cowardice^  characterised  a  great  proportion  x)f 
bile  the  oppresaion  of  the  Carman  Church  by  the  secular 
open  and  violent  than  in  the  age  of  the  son  of  Constan*. 
(tore  instdioas,  refined,  and  systematic.     And  what  more 

could  be  presented  to  many  of  the  dc^nera.te  Church*- 
my,  than  that  illustrious  saint,  who  combines  in  himself 

of  the  learned  and  profound  theologian,  the  prudent  and 
irelato,  the  holy  ascetic,  and  the  intrepid  confessor  ? 

divided  into^sj^ j^fiolUi^  In  the  first  we  find  a  very  clear, 
laborate  dis^rtation  on  the  doctrine  of  Ibeante^Niccne 
cting  the  divinity  of  our  Lord>  and   the  Trinity  in 

g  five  books  are  taken  up  with  the  public  history  of  Stw 

:h  a  copious  analysis  of  his  various  works  against  the 

irjans,  and  the  Apollinarists,  and  with  a  very  full  ac* 

lan  heresy,  from  its  rise,  down  to  the  death  of  St. 

w  year  ^78. 

J  giving  copious  extracts  from  contemporary  histo- 

Vom  the  letters  of  St.  Athanasius  and  the  other  de-. 

ttholic  cause,  as  well  as  from  those  of  their  Arian 

etely  transports  us  into  the  age  he  describes.     It  is, 

retted,  that  the  narrative  of  events  is  too  often  inter- 

\  dissertations,  and  analytic  expositions  of  writings  > 

aders  the  perusal  of  this  valuable  work  sometimes 

«,  who  took  part  in  this  mighty  conflict,  are  tmw^ 
uth,  Kfe,  and  interest.    In  <h**  ^-  '" 
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burning  zeal  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra— tbe  high  courage,  but  harsh  And 
intemperate  zeal  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari-^the  genius,  the  eloquence,  the 
mild  virtueSf  and  unshaken  constancy,  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers — and^ 
lastly,  the  lofty  genius  and  majestic  character  of  the  great  Athanasius^ 
alternately  challenge  our  admiration,  and  enlist  our  sympathy. 

Much  as  all  Catholics  are  taught,  from  ehildhoody  to  revere  the 
character  of  this  great  confessor,  yet  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
Moehler's  work,  without  feeling  increased  admiration  for  his  genius, 
and  increased  lore  and  veneration  for  his  virtues.  In  the  writings  of 
Athanasius,  what  marvellous  acuteness  of  dialectic,  what  prodigious 
depth  of  observation,  do  we  discover  !--^what  intuitive  insight  into  tbe 
mind  of  Scripture ! — what  dexterity  in  the  application  of  its  texts  ! — 
what  knowledge  in  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and  what  instinctive 
adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  I  In  his  life,  what  magnanimous 
intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  truth  !— -^bat  unwearied  perseverance  in 
the  path  of  duty ! — ^what  unbroken  constancy  under  persecution !— ' 
what  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  danger ! — what  sagacious  insight 
into  the  wiles  dnd  machinations  of  heretics  ! — what  generosity  towards 
his  enemies !  How  temperate,  too,  is  his  zeal,  and  what  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, where  compromise  is  possible,  and  where  concession  is  safe  I 
What  activity  and  what  wisdom  in  the  government  of  his  vast  patri- 
archate !  Watch  him  through  all  the  phases  of  his  various  destinies  f 
See  him  now  surrounded  by  the  love  and  sympathy  of  his  Alexandrians 
— now  confronting  hostile  synods — now  undertaking  long  and  perilous 
journeys,  to  defend  his  character  from  calumny,  and  to  unmask  before 
the  head  of  the  Church  the  arts  of  heresy— -now  fearlessly  proclaiming 
the  truth  at  the  court  of  the  tyrannical  Constantius^-^and  now  banished, 
time  after  time,  from  his  diocese,  his  country,  his  friends ;  encom- 
passed by  perils  from  false  brethren,  perils  from  the  sea,  perils  from  the 
wilderness ;  and,  while  surrounded  by  the  lions  of  the  Lybran  desert, 
writing  those  immortal  lettere  and  treatises,  where  he  consoles  the  per- 
secuted sons  of  the  Church,  confirms  her  wavering  members,  and 
refutes  the  elated  heretics ;— productions  that  to  the  end  of  time  will  be 
the  solace  and  the  glory  of  the  Church  f 

Behold  him  now,  at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career,  after  forty  years^ 
incessant  toil,  hardship,  and  suffering  }  with  a  frame  unbent,  and  a  mind 
unsubdued  by  age,  still  ready  to  fight  new  battles  for  the  Lord  :  spared 
by  Heaven  to  see  the  great  adversary  he  had  so  long  combated — the 
adversary  of  Christ— the  monster  Arianism--^gasping  and  Heeding 
from  his  death-wound.  Behold  the  veteran  warrior  now  honoured  by 
that  degenerate  court,  which  had  so  long  persecuted  him— consoled  by 
the  reapect  and  sympathy  of  the  Christian  world — consulted  on  alt 


..^...uu  to  this  great  authority  in  the  Church,  only 
most  obedient  and  most  faithful  to  the  authority 
was  not  by  his  personal  genius,  learning,  and  sane- 
obtained  such  a  prodigious  ascendancy  over  the 
nporaries,  but  also  by  the  weight  ho  derived  from 
Church  and  its  visible  head. 

»art  doth  not  the  holy  Roman  See  act  in  this  Arian 
hodox  prelates  are  driven  from  their  sees ;  while 
iumphant  heresy,  and  others  are  incautiously  en- 
sptance  of  ambiguous  formularies  ;  while  the  faith- 
y  the  conflicting  decisions  of  hostile  synods,  and 
led,  and  discipline  subverted,  by  intruded  heretical 
pontiffs  ever  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Nicenc 
decrees  of  heretical  provincial  synods,  restore  to 
inished  prelates,  condemn  their  adversaries,  cver}'- 
ical  discipline,  and  sometimes  overawe  the  hostile 
h.* 


)  Holj^  See  dariiig  this  dreadful  contest,  which  witnciBed 

ofio  many  other  Chrittian  Churches,  is  an  liistorical  fact 

tion  of  enlightened  Protestants  themselves.     "  The  history 

disputes  of  this   period/*  says  Engclhardt,  a  German 

I  of  our  day,  *'  will  show  how  much  the  authority  of  the 

the  circumstance,  that  its  bishops,  almost  without  ex- 

ating  perscTerance  their  doctrinal  Tiews,  and  that  these 

victory."*    An  elegant  writer  in  the  Briti$h  Critic,  after 

'iie  only  apostolical  see  in  the  west,  and  thereby  had  a 

e  of  those  which  wore  lev  distingaishcd,**  proceeds  to 

9  WOM  heightened  by  her  inflexibU  orthodoxy  amid  the 

\ich  the  eastern  sees  had  eueceeeively  erred,  and  by  the 

%  which  she  held  amid  their  rivalries  and  quarrels." — 

ril,  1841,  p.  396. 
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The  approbation  which  this  work    uiii\rr>;ill\    r<M-iiv(Ml — in.-  .-pim 
of  zealous  orthodoxy  that  pcrvadod  its  pages — ilic  iiiiiii'n.-r  j..iiii-im 
and  historical  learning  it  displayed — and  the  original  and  prutbunci 
views  with  which  it  abounded,  drew  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
Protestant  as  well  as  CathoHc  Gennany  towards  its  illustrious  author. 

He  DOW  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  doctrinal  differences  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  errcM^  of  bis  tiroe«  as  I  before 
observed — ^the  struggles  the  Catholic  Church  had  to  encounter,  and  the' 
oppression  she  had  to  endure,  by  rendering  her  position  very  analogous 
to  her  state  in  the  age  of  the  great  Athanasius,  had  first  induced 
Moehler  to  compose  the  work  that  has  just  been  described.  But  now 
he  resolved  to  grapple  more  closely  and  directly  with  the  errors  of  his 
age*  Judging  that  the  most  effectual  method  to  bring  about  the  return 
of  our  erring  brethren  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  welt  as  to  awaken 
many  Catholics  themselves  from  their  state  of  torpor,  was  to  set  forth 
with  accuracy  the  points  of  doctrine  which  divide  the  Churches,  he 
commenced  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  public  formularies  of  the 
various  Protestant  communities,  as  well  as  the  private  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  and  their  most  eminent  disciples.  This  was  a  field  which 
had  been  but  partially  tilled  by  preceding  labourers,  and  which  offered 
much  to  reward  the  industry  of  a  new  cultivator.  The  course  ofjec- 
tures  which,  in  the  year  1828,  Moehler  opened  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, soon  attracted  a  crowded  auditqry  i  and  every  year  they  were 
received  by  the  students  with  increasing  interes)^  and  attention.  The 
fame  of  these  lectures  getting  abroad,  the  Prussian  government  made 
to  Moehler  the  offer  of  a  theological  professorship  at  the  University  of 
Brcslau  in  Silesia — an  offer  which  he  immediately  declined.  The 
WOrtcmbcrg  government  now  nominated  him  professor  ordinary  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  TQbingen — a  nomination  that  was  con- 
Before  Justinian,  tho  great  St.  Leo  had  ipokcn  of  thoee  privileged  bishopa,  his  pre- 
decessora,  **  who  for  so  many  ages,  under  tho  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  been 
prcscrrcd  from  the  dcfilcinentB  of  heresy.**  **  Quoa  per  tot  sKCuhi  doccnte  SpiritCk 
Sancto  nulla  hfercius  violavit.'* — Scrm.  zc.  viii.  c.  iii. 

And  long  before  St.  Leo,  the  great  teacher  and  martyr  of  the  third  century,  St. 
Cyprian,  had  extolled  that  Roman  Church,  **  which  was  inaccessible  to  false  faith.** 
**  Ad  quoe  (Romanos)  perfidia  habere  non  potest  accessum.** — Ep.  Iv. 

The  fall,  real  or  pretended,  of  Pope  Liberiiis,  forms  no  exception  from  the  truth 
of  tlieso  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  silence  of  many  contemporary  liitu 
torians,  tho  lapse  of  this  pontifTis  doubtful.  Secondly,  it  is  very  generally  agreed,  that 
the  formulary  he  is  said  to  have  subscribed,  was  susceptible  of  a  Catholic  inter{)rcta- 
tion.  Thirdly,  he  was  under  personal  restraint ;  and  consequently,  as  Cardinal  Orst 
observes,  he  could  not  in  that  state  bo  coosidercd  the  organ  and  representative 
of  his  See. 


^.iiercnces  between  Catholics  and 
— ucea  by  their  Symbolical  Writing:?.**  The  sensation 
hroughout  all  Germany,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholic, 
IS  ;  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modern  theolo- 
re.  Hailed  by  Catholics  with  joy  and  exultation,  its 
merits  were  openly  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent 
Protestants.  The  celebrated  Protestant  theologian  and 
^chleiemracher,  declared  it  to  be  the  severest  blow  ever 
lestantism.  Another  very  distinguished  Protestant  pro- 
losophy  at  Bonn,  candidly  confessed,  that  none  of  the 
^lies  at  all  came  up  to  it  in  force  of  reasoning. 
,"  says  a  French  journal  of  high  merit,  '*  so  parcelled  out 
states,  80  divided  in  religious  belief — Gcrmanja  where 
centralized  in  a  single  city,  but  where  the  taste  of  Vienna 
^  the  critics  of  Gottingen,  Munich,  or  Berlin, — Germany 
)  extols  the  merits  of  Moehler*s  *  Symbolism.'  ** — L*Unu 
Tiie,  p.  75,  vol.  xi. 

ttimony  is  not  exaggerated,  the  rapid  sale  of  the  work 

in  the  course  of  six  years  it  passed  through  five  editions, 

\  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  copies,  which  were 

■ought  for  in  Protestant  as  in  Catholic  Germany.     It 

■everal  universities  as  a  text-book,  was  translated  into 

1  by  the  papal  nuncio  of  Switzerland,  and  into  French 

ich  critic,  as  was  before  observed,  termed  the  Symbol- 
sable  complement  to  Bossuet's  immortal  History  of 

This  has  suggested  to  me  a  parallel  between  the 
ing  to  the  plan  and  the  matter  of  the  two  books, 
i  of  the  illustrious  French  prelate  a  more  external — 

theologian,  a  more  internal^  history  of  Prot*»"* — '' 
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and  its  repugnance  to  reason  and  rcvtlation.  -( t-  forth  In  rm.'o-ttnri/ 
also — I  mean  the  filiation  of  it«  doctrine,  and  the  coiuatc  nation  of  it< 
errors.  Secondly,  the  French  prelate  confines  his  attention  to  the  two 
leading  sects  of  the  Reformation — the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic, 
and  expressly  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  that  his  intention 
is  **  not  to  speak  of  the  Socinians,  nor  of  the  several  communities  of 
Anabaptists,  nor  of  so  many  different  sects,  which  in  England  and 
elsewhere  have  sprung  up  in  the  hosora  of  the  Reformation  ;**  a  reso- 
lution, that  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  description  of  these 
sects  would  not  only  have  lent  a  fresh  charm  to  his  historic  narrative, 
but  have  vastly  increased  the  weight,  and  extended  the  compass,  of  his 
argument.  And  that  sagacious  mind,  which,  in  the  funeral  oration  on 
Queen  Henrietta,  had  cast  such  an  intuitive  glance  into  the  history 
of  our  domestic  troubles,  would,  doubtless,  have  given  an  admirable 
portraiture  of  the  various  and  multitudinous  sects  of  the  Cromwellian 
era.  Yet  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  Bossuet 
had  more  particularly  in  view  the  Calvinists  of  his  own  country.  This 
void  is  supplied  in  the  Symbolism^  where  the  history  and  the  dogmas 
of  the  minor  sects  of  Protestantism  are  fully  analysed  and  described  : 
a  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  certainly  not  the  least  important,  and,  to 
the  English  reader,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  attractive. 
Tliirdly,  Bossuet,  who  lived  at  a  period  when  Protestantism  had  just 
entered  on  the  second  stage  of  its  existence,  not  only  with  the  most 
masterly  skill  traced  its  progressive  developmenty  from  its  birth  down 
to  his  own  days,  but  foretold  the  course  of  its  future  destinies. 

From  his  lofty  eyrie,  the  eagle  of  Meaux  beheld  the  whole  coming 
histor}'  of  Protestantism  ;  he  snuflTed  from  afar  the  tempestuous  clouds 
of  irrcligion,  that  were  to  spring  from  its  already  agitated  waters,  and 
the  whirlwind  of  impiety  that  was  to  convulse  Christianity  to  its 
centre.* 


*  In  an  immortal  pafnagre  of  the  Variationt,  Booact  has  recorded  the  moral  and 
social  evilR,  which  the  Reformation,  up  to  hie  own  daj,  had  already  brought  forth, 
and  the  still  greater  ones  wherewith  it  was  pregnant.  After  noticing  the  prophetic 
words  of  Melancthon,  **  Good  God  !  what  tragedies  will  posterity  witness,  if  one  day 
men  shall  begin  to  stir  thoso  questions,  whether  the  Word,  whether  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bo  a  person,"  the  eloquent  prelate  exclaims  :  **  On  commen(;a  de  son  temps  ii  rcmucr 
CCS  mati^res :  mais  il  jugea  bien,  que  cc  n*^tait  encore  qu'un  foible  commencement ; 
car  il  Toyait  les  cspriti  s*enhardir  inscnsiblcment  contro  Ics  doctrines  dtablies,  et 
contre  Tautorit^  des  d^cisionB  eccl^siastiqaes.  Que  scroit.ce  s*il  avoi  yu  les  autrea 
raitea  pemicieuses  dcs  doutet,  qns  la  R^fonne  avoite  ezit^  7  tout  l*ordre  de  la  disci. 
I^ne  renfcrs^  publiquement  par  les  una,  et  Tind^pcndance  ^tablie,  c^est-H-dirc  sous 
on  nom  sp^ieuz  et  qui  flatte  la  liberty,  l*aiiarchie  avec  tous  ses  mauz ;  la  puissance 
spiritucUe  mise  par  les  aiUres  entrs  les  mains  des  princes ;  la  doctrine  Chrttienne 


..wu,  wimm  the  last  sixty 

, ...  vjrermany  especially,  has  assumed,  the  doctrines 

Pietism,  that,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  have 

lose  of  the  elder  Protestantism,  are,  as  was  before 

IS  assigned  in  the  work  itself,  left  unnoticed  by  the 

oiism.     It  may  at  first  sight  appear  singular,  that 

excited  so  prodigious  a  sensation  throughout  Ger- 

cen  read  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  with 

ives  it  responded  to  a  want  generally  felt,  should 

the  existing  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  been  ex- 

nrith  the   refutation  of  those  antiquated  doctrines 

lin  Protestant  countries  they  may  still  retain  some 

•rity,  can  count  in  Protestant  Germany  but  a  small 

ts.     How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?     I  must 

jgh  the   Symbolism    abstains    from  investigating 

8   of  Protestantism),  yet  it  presupposes  through- 

and  the  work  itself  could  neTer  have  appeared,  if 

t  attained  its  ultimate  term  of  development.    The 

testantisniy  moreover,  being  only  a  necessary  de- 

ier  errorSf  a  solid  and  vigorous  refutation  of  the 

•throw  the  former.     But  there  is  yet  another  and 

which,  in  despite  of  first  appearanc&s,  rendered 

»portune.     A  portion  of  the  German  Protestants, 

iling  from  the  abyss,  to  which  Rationalism  was 

sought  a  refuge  in  falling  back  on  the  old  sym- 

theran  and  Calvinistic  Churches,  whose  author- 


t ;  det  Chretieru  nier  Vouwage  de  la  creation  et  celui 
imain;  anSantir Penfer  ;  abolir  VimmorialiU  de  fame; 
9  tout  tet  mytteret,  et  le  changer  en  tine  eeete  d*  ->-*' 
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ity  for  upwards  of  suty  years  had  been  totally  disregarded.  This 
movement  of  minds  was  seconded  by  some  Protestant  princes,  particu- 
larly by  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  learned,  from  bitter  expe- 
rience, the  disastrous  political  consequences  which  the  doctrines  of 
Rationalism  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  sovereign,  who  was  as 
skilful  an  ecclesiastical,  as  he  was  a  military  tactician,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  two  enemies,  Catholicism  and  Rationalism,  who  were 
galling  his  flanks,  sounded  the  trumpet  for  retreat,  and,  assisted  by  an 
able  staff  of  theologians,  was  making  a  rapid  retrograde  march  on  the 
old  formularies — the  bulwarks  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  which,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  neglected  and  dilapidated,  had  remained 
utterly  untenanted.  Moehler  watched  his  moment — ^fell  with  terrific 
onslaught  on  the  retreating  forces — blew  up  the  old  Protestant  strong- 
holds— compelled  the  enemy  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  brought  him  at 
last  into  such  straits,  that  he  must  now  either  make  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  Church,  or  be  swept  down  the  abyss  of  Pantheism. 
This  is  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  present  book — this  is  in  part 
the  cause  of  its  prodigious  success.  Thus,  it  pot  only  pre-sujpjtggei  the 
extinction  of  the  elder,  more  orthodox  Protestantism,  but  in  so  far  as  any 
human  production  can  accomplish  such  a  thing,  it  effectually  will  prevent 
itsremoal. 

Fourthly,  if  we  look  to  the  form  of  these  two  remarkable  productions 
of  the  human  mind,  which  I  have  ventured  to  compare,  the  History  of 
the  Variations  is  characterized  in  an  eminent  degree  by  logical  perspi- 
cuity ;  the  Symbolism,  at  least  equal  to  it  in  dialectic  force,  is  vastly 
superior  in  philosophic  depth.  The  learning  displayed  in  the  former 
work  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
period  at  which  it  was  written,  the  comparative  paucity  of  materials 
accessible  to  its  illustrious  author,  and  the  then  state  of  historical 
researches,  we  are  astonished  at  the  extent  and  the  critical  soundness 
of  the  learning  there  exhibited.  Mr.  Hallam,  however,  in  his  History 
of  Literature,  complains  that  Bossuct  had  not  given  his  citations  from 
Luther  in  the  Latin  original ;  so  that  he  himself  had  oflen  been  unable 
to  verify  his  quotations.  This  complaint  at  least  ho  will  be  unable  to 
prefer  against  the  Symbolism,  where  the  Latin  citations  from  Luther 
and  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Reformation,  are  given  with  a  fulness 
and  an  exactness  that  must  satisfy — perhaps  rather  more  than  satisfy — 
our  fastidious  critic.  The  erudition  displayed  in  the  Symbolism  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  most  extensive  and  profound.  Its  style  is 
clear,  forcible  and  dignified  ;  but  in  point  of  eloquence  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  ever  remains  the  unrivalled  master. 

The  Symbolism  called  forth  many  replies  from  Protestant  theolo* 
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gians,  auch  at  Nitzch,  MArbetDcka,  and  Dr,  Baur  of  TQbingan*  The 
wofk  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  longest  aad  mast  elabomtef  wa5 
f^ntitlcid,  '*  Opposition  between  Catholicism  and  Protestant iaoit  acc^ord- 
m§  to  the  leading  dogma:ii  of  the  two  religious  tyiiiteniSi  With  ajieclal 
n^tnce  to  Moehler's  Sijitibdivm^''  Tilbingeo,  1833*  Of  this  work,  a 
writer  in  the  C<mV€r$ationM-L€3iconf*  thus  speaks ;  **  That  Protes^tant 
writers  ahould  Mand  up  in  defence  of  a  Church,  to  which  Mochler  denies 
erery  right,  i^ve  that  of  political  existence,  w^ns  very  iiatuml.  But  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  in  an  inquiry,  wherein  the  symbolical  writings  only 
of  the  different  Churchca  possess  a  decisive  authority,  an  Hegelian,f 
with  his  mibjective  views,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Evangelical  Church,  could  play  no  brilliant  part,  Yet  in 
tbi^  false  position  we  find  Dr»  Baur,  whose  writing*  moreover,  ia  not 
exempt  from  personal  attacks  against  his  advermry.'^ 

Moehler  replied  without  delay*  and  in  a  tone  of  suitable  dignity^  in  a 
work  en  tilled,  Neu^  htvestigaiiofu  into  the  doctrinal  differences  bettceen 
CaiMics  and  Proteslanls:  Mayence,  1634,  This  work  will  be  found 
a  motl  valuable  appendix  to  the  SpnholUm  ;  allhough  no  inconsiderable 
[Kirtion  of  it  has  been  incorponited  into  the  edition  from  which  the  pre- 
sent translation  has  been  made. 

The  personal  acrimony,  which  Dr,  Baur  had  infused  into  his  coutro- 
renry  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  well  as  the  intrigues  set  on 
foot  to  alirnale  the  Wurtemberg  government  from  the   latter^  who  was 
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opposition  of  the  Hermesian  party.     This  party  had  already  a  most 
formidable  opponent  to  encounter  in  the  celebrated  Klee,  professor  of 
Theology  at  Bonn ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  accession  of  Moehler 
to  that  theological  faculty,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  in  the  Prussian 
states,  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  influence,  and  adverse  to  the 
projects,  of  the  party.  Cgiyit  Von  Spiegel,  then  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  predecessor  to  that  illustrious  confessor,  whose  humiliation  prepared 
the  triumph  of  the  German  Church,  and  whose  captivity,  .was  the  pre- 
lude to  her  liberation — Count  Von  Spiegel,  I  say,  a  worldly-minded 
courtier,  little  acquainted  with  theology,  was  alternately  the  tool  of  the 
Hermesians ' and  the  Prussian  government.     His  sanction,  as  Arch*' 
bishop  of  Cologne,  was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  Moehler's 
appointment  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn.     To  the  latter  he  ad* 
dressed  a  ^etter,  requiring  as  the  condition  to  such  a  sanction,  the 
public  retractation  of  the  work  entitled.  Unity  of  the  Church ;  just  as  if 
Moehler,  with  Hermedan  obstinacy,  had  continued   to  defend  in  the 
face  of  the  Church,  and4LS  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  what  its  highest 
tribunal  had  formaUy  and  solemnly  uuudemuBd.  ile  wiule  back  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  that  the  mistakes,  such  as  they  were,  in  his 
first  work,  were  entirely  rectified  in  his  subsequent  productions  :  and  it 
may  be  added,  diat  he  had  never  been  called  upon  by  the  competent 
authorities  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  any  opinions  therein  con- 
tained.    It  was  indeed  truly  ridiculous,  that,  while  purity  of  doctrine 
and  glowing  love  for  the  Church,  as  well  as  profound  genius,  were 
claiming  for  the  illustrious  author  of  Aihanasuu  and  the  Symbolisms 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  Germany  and  Europe,  the  organ  of  a 
party   that  had   for  years  broached  pernicious  doctrines,  evinced  a 
marked  disrespect  for  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  subsequently  dis-* 
played  a  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
should,  forsooth*  take  exceptions  to  Moehler*s  orthodoxy  ! 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  position  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  relation  to  this  party.  It  has  sometimes ,  been 
asked  why  he  did  not  appear  in  the  lists  against  the  Hermesians  ? 
Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  his  npt  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
controversy.  In  the  first  place,  his  opposition  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  motives  of  personal  resentment  against  a  body  of  men,  through 
whoso  intrigues  he  had  been  twice  thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  professorship.  Secondly,  the  Hermesian  sys- 
tem, unsupported  by  a  single  theologian  of  eminence*  had  been  pros- 
trated by  the  vigorous  arm  of  Klee,  Thirdly,  the  Holy  See  having 
pronounced  a  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  view  which  all 
Catholics  were  to  take  of  this  systenit  could  no  longer  be  problematic. 


) 


^i.s,u,  uispossionatc,  scientific 

^.^o ,  und  to  drag  into  the  controversy  matters  of 

ind  even  of  ecclesiastical  administration — a  course 

e  even  victory  was  somewhat  ignoble,  and  which, 

vas  abhorrent  to  the  gentle  disposition  and  elevated        ..  ^   ]^   . 

^^'  -.'  y      :  i   '  '  "     ■  ■  '/'  ^  / 

mother  party  in  the  Church,  with  whom  he  came  into  ^  \' 
ontact-^the  so-called  Liberals  of  Catholic  Germany,  '  *"*^ 

iady  had  occasion  to  describe.     This  party,  whose  i   V 

is  in  Baden   and  Wurtemberg,   had,  as  has  been  '  ..  ' 

exerted  some  influence  over  the  youthful  mind  of  .    I    ^ 

i  last  faint  tinge  of  their  principles  is  traceable  in  his 
Unity  of  the  Church.  But  his  maturer  genius — his 
quaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity — and,  above    ^  '       r 

in  piety,  had  revealed  to  him  the  hollow  pretensions  y 

ndcncies  of  this  party.     In  the  year  1627,  he  pub-       .  ^'^< 

ed  essay  on  '*8acerdoral  celibacy,"  that  inflicted  on^^,  f^    -w  ^    /fJl 
',  from  which  it  has  never  since  recovered.     In  this 
the  proves  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  clerical  ccli-**"        «        .y^  ?  ' 
y  with  reason,  and  with  the  most  ancient  traditions  /    ^     ■ 

)  connexion  with  the  most  sacred  dogmas  and  csscn-* 
ic  Church,  as  well  as  the  occasions  that  led  to  a  •    • 

n  the  law  j  and,  after  &ihowing  why  the  enemies  of  ..^^ 

iiu9t  necessarily  be  the  foes  to  ecclesiastical  inde« 
ir1  supremacy,  he  stigmatizes  the  Baden  church*  c> 

theological  learning,  in  despite  of  all  their  high  < 

knowledge — for  their  carnal-minded  tendencies, 
habits,  and  their  political  harlotries  with  the 
essay  was,  in  the  year  1829,  followed  up  by 
agments  on  the  False  Decretals ;"  where,   wi«it 


^,; 
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)recognized  with  respect  by  Protestant  Germany,  these  false  brethretl 
had  discovered,  that  he  was  devoid  of  talent  and  erudition  ;  they  openly 
gave  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  Protestant  opponent,  Dr.  Baur ;  and,  in 
one  of  their  periodicals,*  were  shameless  enough,  while  they  denomi* 
nated  the  Symbolism  a  violation  of  religious  peace,  to  avow  their  sati8« 
faction  with  the  mythical  theory  of  the  blasphemous  Strauss,— a  prooiv 
if  further  were  wanting,  how  utterly  many  of  these  so-called  *•  Libe» 
rals*'  had  apostatized  from  the  principles  of  that  Church,  whose  commu» 
nion  they  still  so  audaciously  profaned ! 

It  was  not,  however,  by  his  writings  only  that  this  excellent  man 

opposed  the  progress,  and  defeated  the  projects,  of  a  dangerous  faction* 

By  his  amiable  disposition  and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as  by  his 

great  reputation,  he  had  gained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the 

minds  of  his  pupils  ;  and  this  influence  he  employed  to  inspire  these 

young  theologians  with  a  zeal  for  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  Church, 

— a  deep  veneration  for  the  Holy  See,— a  love  for  the  duties  of  their 

future  calling,— -and  a   noble  passion    for  learning.      Nor   was    the 

beneficial  influence  of  his  example  and  exhortations  confined  to  his 

'^jO  pupils  alone.     During  the  ten  j^ears  he  fliled  the  professoriftL^^^air  at 

^   ^   /'v  >>.TQbingeni  a  complete  change  came  over  the  Catholic  theological  fa» 

)>^       '  culty  of  that  university.     Such  of  its  members  as  had  hitherto  been 

sound  in  doctrine,  but  timid  in  its  avowal,  like  Dr.  Drey*  took  courage 

by  Moehlcr's  example :  and  such  who,  like  Hirscher,  had  been  to  some 

extent  led  away  by  Neological  doctrines,  were  now,  partly  through  that 

example,  partly  by  their  own  researches,  gradually  reclaimed.     The 

V  y     evidence  of  this  change  is  afforded  by  the  Theological  Quarterly  Review 

*^     of  Tiibingcn,  which,  from  the  year.  1828,  breathes  a  'ferjr^  different 

\\\  L*^  ^  spirit,  and  which,  supported  as  it  was  by  Moehler  and  his  most  distin- 

/'     ^     i\  guished  colleagues  and  disciples,  has  remained,  down  to  the  present 

^  .    tf  ji  day,  by  its  orthodoxy,  its  learning,  and  its  philosophic  spirit,  an  oma* 

<>     ^  ment  to  hterature  and  the  Church.     The  noble  attitude  which,  in  the 

present  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  their  Church,  the  younger  members 

,  of  the  Swabian  clergy  have  taken- — the  zeal  and  courage  wherewith 

^      ..^they  defend  their  spiritual  rights,  and  rally  the  people  round  that  sacred 

f-  ^  r        standard — the  talent  and  learning  they  evince  in  defence  of  their  re- 

.'^^■*^    V  i^^  *^       ligion,  are  all,  according  to  a  recent  public  acknowledgment  of  the  prime 

'^  ^j^  ,^  ^  •  minister  of  Wartemberg  in  the  assembled  states,  mainly  attributable  to 

^     J^  the  influence  of  Moehler. 

'   •  ^.-.  Yet,  the  spot  which  was  dear  to  him  from  so  many  early  associa* 


•  *•  Die  Frdmatluge  Bl&tter.* 
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^      Uonst— wht^re  the  Lord  had  blessed  hia  labours — whore  be  had  won  so 
QMiDy  brilUaDt  victories  over  the  enemies  of  tbe  failb — ho  was  now,  for 

^    Ibc  rea^^onsi  above  adverted  to,  about  to  qtitl.     At  the  Gominonccment  of 

the  yeitr  1S35,  a  theological  chair  at  Munich  became  vacant ;  and  the 

King  of  Bavaria,  with  that  enlightened  zoal  which  make^  him  ever  at* 

^  teatiVG  to  the  promotion  of  the  intcrcsta  of  the  Church,  and  tbe  nd- 

vancciuent  of  Calholic  learningi  solicited,  on  this  cK:caston,  the^rvtces 

^1  of  Moehter.  To  this  proposal  the  Jatter  imrnodiatelj  acceded ;  and^ 
,^  ilocpiy  regretted  by  his  friends,  his  colleagues,  and  (he  academic  youth, 
he  quitted  T^bingeUi  and  arrived  at  Munich  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
yeaTr  WarinJy  welcomed  by  bis  friendi  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  and 
enthusiastically  greeted  by  its  students,  be  immediately  opened  a  course 
of  lectures  on  St>  Paulas  Epistle  to  tbe  Roma  as,  wbich  was  ^oon  fol- 
kiwod  up  by  others  on  Church -history,  patrology,  as  well  as  commcuta*^ 
ri^  on  various  epistles  of  St,  Paul, 

This  sicems  to  me  the  most  proper  place  to  speak  of  tbe  various  tbee* 
logical  I  ajid  historical  essays,  tliat  Mocbler  contributed  to  periodical  pub- 
licatioo^  and  especially  to  the  THeoiogical  Qt^arterly  Review  of  Tii bin- 
ge n.  These  es^^ays  have  since  his  dcfitb  heeu  collected  by  hiA  Ijiend, 
Dr,  DoUinger,  and  publidhed  in  two  volumes.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
I.  An  invetittgation  of  tbe  dispute  between  Bt.  Jerome  and  St.  Augus- 
ttnf?,  on  tbe  fourteenth  verse  of  tbe  second  chapter  of  Galatiaos.     ii.  A 


^', 
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beautiful  fVagment  on  the  early  history  of  monasticistti,  which'  Was  tO- 
form  part  of  a  large  work  on  the  monastic  orders  of  the  west,  and  tl^F. 
essay  on  Isktra,  that  has  received  its  due  meed  of  praise  from  one  of  -' 
our  own  Protestant  critics.     *'  This  essay  of  Moehler*s,"  says  a  writer 
•  in  a  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  that  appeared  two  years 

**  was  composed  with  an  express  view  towards  the  progress  of 
tianity  in  the  east,  and  the  question  how  it  might  be  offered  in  the 
commanding  and  persuasive  manner  to  Mahometans.  It  iswrittiftj^ 
with  so  much  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation,  that  it  might  be  mp^ 
worthy  of  translation  in  some  of  our  religious  journals*'^* 

The  lectures  which  Dr.  Moehler  delivered  on  patristic  literature,  have 
since  his  death  been  collected  and  edited  by  his  friend  Dr.  Jteithmayr, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Of  this  work, 
three  parts  only  have  as  yet  i^peared,  embracing  the  first  three  centu- 
ries of  the  Churchi  and  containing  nearly  a  thousand  pages  of  print  in 
small  octavo.  After  some  very  interesting  and  profound  preliminary 
reflections  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  and  literatures,  and 
their  relation  to  Christianity,  and  some  generid  views  on  the  nature  of 
y"  patristic  literature  ;  the  author,  in  the  first  part,  treats  of  the  lives  and 

writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  from  Pope  St.  Clement,  down  to 
Papias.  In  the  second  part|  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  century,  from  St.  Justin  martyr,  down  to  Pantcnus  ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century,  from 
St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  down  to  Lactantius,  are  described,  analyzed, 
and  appreciated. 

In  this  work,  the  plan  of  the  author  is  to  prefix  to  each  century  ge« 
neral  views  on  its  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character ;  then  under  a 
special  section  devoted  to  each  particular  father,  to  trace  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life,  where  the  materials  for  such  exist ;  next  to  give  an  analysis 
of  his  various  works,  accompanied  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  age, 
or  the  authenticity  of  such  writings  as  have  been  disputed  ;  then  to  fur« 
nish  a  summary  of  the  father*s  doctrine,  and  lastly  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  his  hterary  merits.  To  each  biographical  section,  the  editor 
has  appended  notices  of  the  beet  editions  of  the  works  of  the  father.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  account  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  centur}' 
is  closed  with  a  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  martyrologies ;  and  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  with  a  short  dissertation  on  the  spu^ 
rious  gospels,  and  a  more  lengthened  one  on  the  sybils.  • 

A  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  engaging  introduction  to  the  study  of 


•  See  No.  cuzvi.  p.  410.    Mom/,  London.    1841. 
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^Bpitnsab  literature,  cannot  be^  perhaps,  recommended  than  the  present 

^Hirork.     The  author^s  prodigious  knowledge  In  eccleeiastical  hi^ory,  as 

P^wdl  as  in  the  writings  of  the  lathers  ;  hb  power  of  clear  exposition  and 

ftcute  analysis  i  and  his  depth  and  originality  of  genius,  which  enabled 

him  easily  to  enter  into,  and  duly  to  appreciate,  the  conceptions  of  the 

.M  grtil  thinkers  of  Christian  antiquity,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the 

exaeutkm  of  this  task.     And  although  the  work  be  posthumous^  and 

K  itid  Mit  therefore  receive  a  careful  revisal  from  its  author,  yet  its  every 

T  ji^^'evincee  the  hand  of  the  master.     Among  the  various  dissertations 

I  may  notice  those  on  St.  Justin  martyr^  Bu  Ire n^ us,  Oiigen,  and  St. 

Cyprian^  as  peculiarly  able  and  elaborate*     From  its  posthumous  cha- 

ractert  there  were,  of  course,  many  gaps  and  omissions  in  it,  which  the 

taJeoted  editor  has^  in  the  true  (Spirit  of  the  author,  endeavoured  to  till 

up  ^  supplying  biographical  notioos  of  those  ecclesiastical  writers  whoso 

wofks  have  perished,  and  carefully  citing  the  authorities  for  statements 

and  a^aertions  in  the  text,  as  well  as  making  various  other  additions* 

Everything  contributed  to  render  Moehkr's  abode  at  Munich  most 
ftgr<N:*ahle.  Surrounded  by  the  distinguished  Calliolic  professors,  whom 
the  king  had  asspmbted  in  that  capital ;  Hving  amid  a  people  that  in 
despite  of  all  the  efforts  made  during  the  late  reign  to  pervert  it,  was 
itill  eminently  Catholic  ;  in  a  city,  toOf  where  the  theological  faculty 
wwt  undbiturln^  by  the  opposition  of  any  rival ;  where   the  Catholic 
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stant  theme  of  eulogy  to  his  friends,  soon  produced  the  most  bend* 
ficial  effects  on  his  health.  After  passing  the  whole  summer  of  ISST'* 
in  that  beautiful  country,  he  returned  in  the  autumn  to  Munich,  to  re* 
sume  his  public  functions.  But  the  hopes  which  his  friends  had  enteiT* 
tained  of  his  complete  recovery,  were  soon  to  undergo  a  bitter  disap-  . 
pointment  On  the  first  of  November  his  indisposition  returnedf  ami 
symptoms  of  a  decided  pulmonary  complaint  became  even  more  msni^* 
fest.  Again,  tp  his  grief,  and  to  the  regret  of  his  numerous  avditoi% 
his  promised  course  of  lectures  must  be  put  off.  The  bleak  clinmtB  v 
the  Bavarian  capital  was,  at  that  season  especially,  little  propitious  to 
one  labouring  under  such  a  disorder ;  and  most  unfortunately,  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  a  calamitous  event  occurred,  which,  while  it 
threw  the  whole  Grerman  church  into  mourning,  and  convulsed  West^^ 
phalia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  their  centre,  fill^.the  soul  of 
Moehler  with  a  disquietude jind  dismay,  that  operated  most  prejudi- 
ciously  on  his  health — the  imprisonment  of  the  venerable^^ircbbishop  of 
Cologne,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  is  the  event  to  which  I 
allude. 

This  act  of  reckless  and  violent  tyranny,  which  put  the  seal  to  that 

long  series  of  intrigues,  machinations,  and  oppressions,  that  for  five-and*' 

/  twenty  years  had  been  directed  against  the  CathoUc  Church  in  Prussia, 

Moehler  appreciated  in  all  its  vast  importance.     He  saw  thejdvib  with 

/         which  it  was  fraught,  the  fearful  and  general  persecution  against  the 

^\ ,      German  Churchy  that  it  seemed  to  portend  ;  and  yet  with  a  prophetic 

eye  he  discerned  the  good  that  Providence  would  one  day  brin^  out  of 

^  that  evil — the  triumph  and  regeneration  of  that  Church,  so  long  be- 

h  d        trayed,  insulted,  and  oppressed.     Tfeese  apprehensions  and  these  hopes 

/  (.  ^'«^  ,*^  *^      he  has  recorded  in  two  remarkable  essays,  which  he  published  in  Feb- 

♦.^     '  !      ;  'I  '^  niary,  1838,  in  the  Universal  GazetUj  of  Augsburg;  the  last  which  he 

I     y ;  ^  *'  '•'  '  ever  wrote — the  last  effusions  of  that  heart,  which,  amid  the  languor  of 

'^   .  ^       sickness,  yet  beat  quick  and  strong  to  all  that  concerned  the  glory  of 

•    ;^v-   \  its  God. 

At  this  time,  the  Prussian  commissary,  Bruggemann,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  received  in- 
structions to  hold  an  interview  with  Moehler,  on  his  passage  through 
Munich,  and  to  tender  to  him,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  a  preben- 
dal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  if  he  pleased,  a  professorship 
at  Bonn.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  was  the  third  attempt  made 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  enlist  the  professorial  services  of.Moeh*> 
ler.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  these  repeated  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  a  hostile  government,  to  obtain  for  one  of  its  universities  the 
greatest  theologian  of  Germany  t    How  do  these  attempts  agree  with 
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i^  th^  Well-known  policy  of  a  government,  that  by  every  species  of  intriguet 
[  /tnachiii&tion,  encroachmcntj  and  crafty  tyrrfnny,  had  endeavoured  to  | 
"     Protestant  be  tls  Ctitholic  imbjects,  and  which  in  some  parts  of  ita  domt* 
i  nions^  like  Silesia,  hiid  too  well  succeeded  in  its  endejivoufB — and  that 
•I  the  very  rooment  when  h  made  this  proposal  to  Moehler,  bad  torn 
from  his  diijcosVf  and  plunged  into  prison,  an  illustrious  prelate,  for  hav- 
ing codrmgeou&ly  unfTiB^ked  and  defeated  its  designs  ?     To  the  honour 
t»f  the  IVu£isiBi]  government,  it  must  be  seid,  that  it  was  its  pride  aor) 
boist  to  fill  its  um verbifies  with  eminent  men ;  and  that  hostile  as  it 
was  to  Ctitholic  ism,  its  respect  and  lovo  ibr  learning  axeeeded  that  hos- 
tility,    Thua  in  the  very  heyday  of  Hcrmesianisroi  it  appointed  its  great 
antagonist  Klee^  to  a  tbeo!ogii:nl  chair  at  Bonn;  and  in  itseooftict  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne^  it  artfully  pointed  to  the  nomination  of  this 
Imminent  divine,  as  a  proof  that  it  wished  to  give  no  exclusive  encou- 
ragement to  any  particular  school  of  theology . 

But  at  tho  conjuncture  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  Pniasian  go.- 
vernment  had  a  peculiar  inducement  to  moke  the  proposal  whereof  I 
ipeak*  The  general  discontent  that  reigned  in  its  Catholic  provinces^ 
ihe  eTer-growing  indignation  of  Catholic  Germany  at  tb©  treatment 
they  had  experienced,  and  the  precarious  relations  wherein  Prussia 
itooc]  with  Belgium  and  France — ncighbotirs  to  whom  her  fatal  policy 
tiad  unbarred  her  own  wcakncaa  and  disunion ;  thia  state  of  things  rcn- 
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January  a  violent  catarrh  ensued,  which  soon  terminated  in  inflammS' 
tion  of  the  chest.  • 

The  following  account  of  his  last  iOness  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eye* 
witness,  and  friend ;  and  the  tone  of  mournful  earnestness,  wherein  it 
is  written,  must  challenge  the  sympathy  of  every  reader. 

**  The  experience  of  late  years,"  says  the  anonymous  biographer^ 
«« convinced  the  physicians  that  the  injurious  influence  of  the  Munich 
climate,  combined  with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  professorial  charge^ 
afforded  no  certain  prospect  of  the  preservation  of  Moehler's  life ;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  changing  his  abode  for  some  milder  climate,  any 
chance  for  his  recovery  existed.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  informed  of  the 
condition  of  the  illustrious  patient,  and  anxious  to  preserve  a  life  so 
valuable  to  Church  and  State,  nominated  Moehler,  by  a  decree  dated 
March,  1838,  to  the  just  vacant  dignity  of  Dean  in  Wfifzburg.  Moehler 
was  deeply  affected  fay  this  mark  of  his  sovereign's  dehcate  attenticm 
and  forethought  ^  yet  his  joy  was  not  unalloyed.  He  had  entered  with 
uncommon  ardour  on  the  professorial  career,  for  which  heaven  had  fa- 
voured him  with  the  highest  qualifications,  and  wherein  his  efforts  had 
been  blessed  with  the  most  signal  success.  The  very  idea  of  the  abau" 
donment  of  that  career,  had  inspired  him  with  the  deepest  melancholy. 
He  anticipated  something  more  than  a  mere  change  of  employment. 
To  a  friend,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  promotion  to  his  new  dig" 
nity,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  remarkable  words  ;  *I  have 
often  observed  in  history,'  said  he,  '  that  men  whom  God  hath  highly 
favoured  in  life.  He  oflcn  on  the  eve  of  their  separation  from  this  world, 
invested  with  the  glimmer  of  some  temporal  honour.  I  cannot,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  great  ingratitude,  deny  that  Providence  hath  loaded 
me  with  many  favours ;  but  the  prognostic  which  I  hero  advert  to,  may 
now  be  realized  in  me  also.'  This  anticipation,  alas  I  was  too  soon 
verified  y  that  very  day  the  fever  returned ;  a  week  later,  suddenly  at 
night,  catarrh  and  the  critical  symptom  of  hoarseness  ensued,  and  then 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  physicians  observed  all  the  signs  of  a  violent 
hectic  fever.  His  nights  especially,  were  attended  with  great  sufferings 
on  the  seventh  of  April,  he  felt  himself  again  better,  and  desired  that 
for  his  entertainment  a  favourite  book  of  travels  shoiUd  be  read  to  him. 
This  was  done,  not  without  a  fearful  presentiment,  that  that  wish  was 
the  prelude  to  another  and  a  more  distant  journey y  and  so  it  happened. 
At  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week,  the  fever  assumed  the  character  of  ty- 
phus, and  the  mind  of  the  patient  from  time  to  time  slightly  wandered 
in  delirium.  Feeling  his  end  approach,  he  again,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
prepared  by  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  for  appearing  before  his^ 
Almighty  Judge.    The  sacraments  appeared  to  exert  a  beneficial  infiu-' 
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ence  on  liia  hoolth,  for  od  the  following  day  h^  felt  much  relieved^  and 
hope  began  to  revive  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends*  But  he  no  longer 
looked  forward  to  recoyery,  and  on  the  same  day  fae  made  bis  lost  XqS' 
t&mentary  arrange  men  ts  in  regard  to  his  temfwral  concerns.  The  fol- 
lowing night  dispelled  all  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better.  On  the 
usorning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  he  felt  great  oppression  at  his  cheat,  be 
became  Bomcwhmt  restless;  the  heavy  ice-cold  sweat ^drops  gathered 
ab«iut  his  brow  and  temples;  the  last  struggle  had  come  on*  His  con- 
fessor, Dr.  Aloysius  Buchner,  (now  a  prebendary  at  P^ssau,)  never  left 
his  side*  At  one  o'cloek  in  the  afternoon,  he  awoke  from  a  gentle 
elumberr  clasped  both  hands  to  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Ah  !  now  I 
Iwre  seen  it — now  I  know  it — now  I  would  like  to  write  a  book, — this 
tDost  be  written  down^ — but  now  it  is  gone."  He  then  laid  himself 
calmly  down,  a  look  of  serene  and  winning  love  passed  again  over  bis 
countenance,  as  if  the  soul  were  evidently  making  an  edbrt  gently  to 
serer  the  last  bonds  of  life*  He  then  gasped  violently  three  times,  and 
the  sou]  bursting  her  fetters*  sprang  upwards  to  her  God.  The  sad 
event  took  place  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  1 2th  of  Aprilj  1808,  at  half 
past  two  o^elock  in  the  afternoon.  His  remains  were  interred  on  Holy 
Saturday,  the  14th  day  of  April ;  and  his  death  was  mourned  by  hia 
king,  deeply  bewailed  by  his  friends,  and  regretted  by  all-"* 
Tbiifl  died  this  celebr&ted  man,  in  the  midst  of  hia  career,  at  a  crisis 
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dwell,  that  unhappy  spirit  hath  abandoDed,  too,  the  sweet  recollectioti* 
of  early  days,  and  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship,  and  the  merit  and  the 
glory  of  all  his  victories  over  heresy  and  unbelief,  and  the  inestimable 
peace  of  the  soul ;  in  a  word,  all  the  earthly  charms,  and  all  the  hea- 
venly hopes,  that  cheer  and  sustain  existence,  and  solace  and  sweeten 
death.  And  as  a  great  writer  once  said,  that  the  fall  of  the  rebel  arch- 
angel cast  a  sadness  over  all  creation,  whereof  the  traces  are  even  now 
perceptible;  so  the  fall  of  this  mighty  spirit  bath  saddened  the  Church, 
in  this  the  morning  of  her  reviving  hope  and  joy. 

Moehler*s  countenance,  deportment,  and  manner,  were  perfectly  indi- 
cative of  his  moral  and  inteUectual  qualities.  The  perfect  harmony  or 
equilibrium  of  his  mental  powers  was  expressed  in  the  serenity  of  his 
countenance,  in  the  modulations  of  a  roost  pleasing  voice,  and  in  the 
dignity  of  his  carriage.  The  same  exquisite  sense  of  justice — the  same 
aversion  from  all  exaggeration,  which  characterized  his  writings,  were 
perceptible  in  his  conversation.  Yet,  though  endowed  with  this  natural 
benignity  of  temper,  which,  in  him,  was  exalted  and  sanctified  by  mo- 
tives of  Christian  charity,  he  was  not  slow  to  the  perception  of  defects 
z'  of  character;  and  whenever  the  meaner  passions  crosscKl  his  path,  his 

instinctive  abhcHrrenoe  would  find  vent  in  the  sallies  of  a  subdu^,  yet 
pungent  satire. 

His  persona]  appearance  has  thus iieeii  described  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers :  **  Tall  in  stature,  he  was  of  a  slight  and  delicate  frame  ;  his 
outward  bearing  was  most  decorous  and  dignified :  his  features  were 
delicate,  regular,  and  prepossessing ;  in  his  large,  dark  eye,  beamed  a 
gentle  fire,  which  shed  over  a  pallid  countenance  an  indescribable  charm* 
His  voice,  like  his  bodily  frame,  was  weak  and  slender,  yet  harmonious; 
his  pronunciation  was  pure,  without  the  alloy  of  any  peculiar  dialect* 
Whoever,  therefore,  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  was  ever  most  agreea- 
bly prepossessed  with  his  general  appearance."* 

During  the  first  years  of  his  professorship,  and  before  he  had  quite 
thrown  off  sQme  of  the  lax  (pinions  aJready  adverted  to,  he  was  not  so 
assiduous  in  prayer,  nor  so  diligent  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacri- 
fice, as  might  be  desired.  Then  too  exclusively  occupied  with  science^ 
he  did  not  seek  out  with  sufficient  ardour  that  heavenly  wisdom,  with- 
out which,  aU  human  learning,  like  the  grass  of  the  field  without  the  re- 
freshing dew,  will  soon  become  arkl  and  unprofitable. 

A  friend  concluded  at  that  time  all  his  letters  to  him  with  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  the  habit  of  frequent  prayer.    These  exhortations,  as  well 
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^  ^v^iuice,  and  with  a  tcndcr- 
.^witvu  universal  edification, 
aborious  duties  of  the  proi<^orial  office,  he  combined,  to 
the  functions  of  the  sacrcd^rainistry  ;  and  to  many  of  the 
uth  he  acted  as  spiritual  director. 

it  with  personally  discharging  the  obligations  of  his  sacred 
the  strictest  fidelity,  and  an  irreproachable  purity  of  con- 
re  by  example  and  conversation,  as  well  as  by  his  writings 
res,  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  that  had  burst  into  the 
ircb»  and  was,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  the  means  of  guard- 
^oung  clergyman  against  the  evil  counsels  and  evil  prac* 
nti>celibate  party. 

H-  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  His  Church,  while 
umating  and  sustaining  principle  of  all  his  intellectual  ex- 
i  communicated  itself  with  electrical  effect  to  his  youthiiil 
st  that  zeal,  which  consumed  him  for  the  house  of  his  Lord, 
,  if  possible*  by  a  spirit  of  mildness,  modesty,  and  humi- 
which,  while  they  endeared  him  to  Heaven,  made  him, 
rite  with  men. 

h  all  the  sacerdotal  virtues,  he  possessed  at  the  same  tinu) 
lUlity  of  manner,  that  caused  his  society  to  be  courted 
nB  ranks  and  professions,  and  even  of  the  noost  opposite 
litical  principles.     Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  lay- 
churchmen,  consulted  him  personally  or  by  letter  on 
subject, — religious,  political,  literary,  or  domestic  ;  and 
prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  become  one  of  the 
nen  in  Germany. 

iefly  described  the  moral  character  of  this  remarkable 
>r  me  to  sum  up  his  intellectual  qualities, 
ished  for  an  uncommon  clearness,  precision,  o*-^ 
tion,  that  shows  how  well  h^  *»—* 
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In  depth  of  reflection  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  generalization,  be 
equals  Frederic  Schlegel ;  and  if  inferior  to  him  in  the  fbrvour  of  a 
poetic  imagination,  he  yet  possesses,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  the 
severer  training  of  theological  discipline,  a  superior  force  and  precision 
of  reasoning.  Like  the  great  writer  to  whom  I  have  compared  him, 
Mochler  was  eminently  endowed  with  the  faculty  called  by  critics  diO' 
tjkesis — the  faculty  of  seizing  on  the  main  points  of  his  subject,  divesting 
it  of  its  subordinate  or  accessory  parts,  and  in  a  few  bold  strokes  trac- 
ing a  perfect  outline. 

The  learning  of  Moehler  was  most  profound  and  various.  Though 
he  died  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-three,  he  yet  had  mastered  every 
branch  of  theological  science  ;  and  in  patristic  literature  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  schoolmen,  as  also  in  the  works  of  the  Reformers,  and  the 
later  Protestant  divines  of  various  sects,  he  was  pre-eminently  versed. 
His  acquaintance  with  profane  history  and  modem  literature  was  most 
extensive  ;  and  his  acquirements  in  classical  philology  were  so  great» 
as  to  call  forth  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  most  learned 
professors  in  that  faculty. 

His  style  reflects  the  calm,  equable  dignity  of  his  soul;  clear,  flow- 
ing, and  stately  :  if  it  seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  it  never  sinks  into  dry- 
ness, or  loses  itself  in  obscurity. 

Yet  all  these  high  intellectual  endowments  were  rendered  still  more 
effective,  because,  as  was  above  said,  they  were  tempered,  chastened, 
exalted,  and  sanctified  by  an  amiable  modesty,  a  deep,  unaffected  hu- 
mility, a  glowing  zeal,  and  a  piety  serenely  bright,  that  like  a  light 
wilhin  a  beautiful  vase,  brought  out  all  those  mental  ornaments  into 
bolder  relief.* 

^  As  it  may  be  interestingr  to  the  reader  to  hear  the  opinion  entertained  of  this  re- 
markable man,  by  those  who  are  far  more  competent  than  mjielf  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  his  merits,  I  will  here  subjoin  the  followmg  critical  remarks  from  some 
of  the  ablest  literary  and  theological  periodicals  in  Germany.  My  own  opinion,  it  is 
just  to  premise,  was  formed  before  I  had  seen  the  passages  in  question. 
From  the  HisioriBeh-polUUehe  Bl&tUr, 

**  As  in  life  he  was  full  of  the  most  tender-hearted  mildness  and  forbearance,  full 
of  an  unpretending  modesty  and  kindliness  of  feeling,  which  won  him  the  hearts  uf  all 
men ;  so  his  moral  character  was  reflected  in  his  literary  labours.  Free  from  the  arro- 
gance  and  cold-heartedncss  of  an  idle  science,  his  bosom  ^owed  with  a  pure  and 
mild  enthusiasm,  and  the  calm  and  unruffled  clearness  of  his  spirit  was  CTinced,  as 
with  the  eye  of  thoughtftil  sensibility,  he  contemplated  the  agitated  scenes  of  history, 
and  their  chequered  phenomena,  so  cr.lcolated  to  mislead  and  confuse  the  judgment. 
Gifted  with  an  untiring  industry,  and  with  a  penetrative  mind,  that,  amid  the  mass  of 
details,  never  lost  sight  of  the  whole,  he  yeU  in  his  humble  modesty,  never  forgot  the 
deficiencies  and  the  nairowness  of  all  human  science.  AH  onesided  exaggeration — aU 
passionate  attacks,  grated  on  him  as  a  discord ;  and  all  merit  he  woiud  acknow- 
wdge,  and  present  to  it  with  a  cheerful  brow  and  feeling  heart,  the  homage  of  his 
praise." — vol.  x.  p.  564-5. 
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.^^Mx  uerxnany  had  become,  great  as  was 
I  nonoured  as  was  his  name,  and  mighty  as  was  the  impulse 
1  to  the  public  mind,  he  was  yet  far  from  entertaining  the 
'ishing  to  form  a  school,  in  so  far  as  we  thereby  under- 
in  peculiar  theological  system,  whether  its  nature  consist 
heoretical  method,  or  in  the  adoption  and  more  precise  de- 
:  certain  opinions.  His  faith  was  of  a  much  too  positive 
I  too  removed  from  all  hdlow  speculation ;  and  his  whole 
ultivation  was  too  strongly  histericalt  and  he  was  withal 
0  wish  to  bring  his  own*  person  thus  prominently  forward, 
ipon  other  minds  the  impress  of  his  own  individual  con* 
'  anything  can  be  said  to  characterize,  or  distinguish  in 
lis  auditOTs  and  admirers,  it  is  a  certain  idealism  in  the 
science,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  institutes  and  interests  of 
ibhorrence  of  all  sectarianism,  and  a  closer  attachment  to 
horch  of  Rome." 

;hool  of  German  Catholic  divines  is  characterized  by  the 

patristic  learning  and  high  philosophic  speculation ;  by 

xy  and  warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  coupled  with  a 

ttf  conciliation  and  tenderness  in  the  treatment..^  con- 

http-flrnng  brethren.     This  spirit  is  of  course  modified 

9  peculiar  temper  and  genius  of  different   individuals  ] 

general  characteristic  of  the  new  school. 

lebrated  theological  contemporaries  of  Moehler  were 

Drey,  Hirscher,  and  Veith  ;  and  among  his  schohirs, 


From  the  Converoationt'Lexiam, 

a  iiiigle  focdfl  all  the  particular  traita  of  thia  remarkable  man. 
moat  eminent  peculiarity  conaiated  in  the  n*«'*-    * 
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?*      Staudenmaier,  Ruhn,  Hefele,  and  Rcithmayr,  have  attained  to  great 
eminence. 

Klee  has  treated  every  branch  of  theology.  His  works  are  charac- 
terized by  vast  erudition,  great  metaphysical  depth,  and  a  consummate 
power  of  dialectic^  This  very  acute  thinker  and  eminently  learned  man, 
will  ever  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  school ;  but  as  he  was 
deficient  in  grace  of  style  and  power  of  imagination,  his  influence  will 
be  less  perceptible  in  the  great  republic  of  letters.*  Dollinger,  whose 
excellent  Church  History  is  known  to  the  English  reader  from  Dr. 
Cox's  elegant  translation,  combines  extraordinary  learning  in  theology 
and  canon  law,  with  great  historical  research,  critical  acumen,  and 
clearness  of  method  and  style.  Drey  has  proved  himself  a  very  learn- 
ed and  philosophic  apologist  for  Christianity.  Of  Hirsch«rl  can  speak 
with  less  confidence,  as  I  possess  but  little  acquaintance  with  his  writ- 
ings. He  cultivates  chiefly  moral  theology,  and  unites,  it  is  said,  un- 
common  unction  of  feeling  to  originality  of  thought  and  extent  of  learn, 
ing.  Some  prejudices,  however,  which  he  has  still  retained,  tend  some* 
what  to  impair  the  influence  his  genius  and  piety  would  otherwise  com- 
mand. Veitb  has  distinguished  himself  more  particularly  in  pastoral 
theology,  and  combines  in  an  eminent  degree  eloquence,  deep  thought, 
and  high  asceticism.  Rulm  is  distinguished  for  great  depth  of  philoso- 
phic speculation  ;  and  Staudenmaier  displays-grec^  fertility  of  ideas 
and  amenity  of  feeling.  Hefele  and  Reithmayr,  both  as  scholars  and 
thinkers,  bid  fair  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  master. 

The  number  and  excellence,  too,  of  the  theological  periodicals  and 
smaller  essays  and  treatises,  as  well  as  of  the  more  extended  works,  that 
now  appear  in  Catholic  Germany,  evince  the  vigour  and  productiveness 
of  her  religious  genius.  Divine  Providence,  when  He  sufiTered  the 
German  Church  to  be  despoiled  of  her  temporal  riches  and  political 
greatness,  repaid  her  with  all  the  abundance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
wealth. 


*  With  Piofe«8or  ^ee  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  most  intimately  acquainted. 
He  was  a  most  amtablV  tind  excellent  eleigymen,  and  delightful  companion.  He  in. 
fonned  the  writer,  that  he  bad  read  all  the  works  of  tho  fathers,  and  some  of  them 
twice  over.  With  the  writings  of  the  medioval  divines,  he  possessed  still  greater 
acquaintance  than  Moehler.  He  was  uncommonly  well  veised  in  histiny,  had  read 
all  the  Greek  and  Human  classics,  and  was  familiar  with  the  best  productions  of 
English,  French,  and  Italian  literature.  He  succeeMJtf  oebler  iQ  the  professorship 
of  theology  at  the  Universitj  of  Munich ;  but  after  one  year*s  residence  in  that  city 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty.three.  His  loss,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  will  be  felt 
in  Grermany  for  long  years  to  come. 


-  MX3  pnest,  sunk  down  in 

.  ^.«40  IS  Aloehler's  guardian  angel,  presenting  to 

wuriBin   writings  of  the  deceased.    The  monument  is  decorated 

1  devices,  allusive  to  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  man.     It 
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INTRODUCTION. 
PART  L 

rVSB«  SXTflRT,   AND  SOTTBCSS   OF  8TMBOLI81I. 

ism  we  understaDd  the  scieDtific  exposition  of  the  doctrinal 
AODg  the  various  religious  parties  opposed  to  each  other, 
;e  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
inal  differences  are  evidenced  by  the  puUic  rnnfnsdwinn 
)ook8  of  those  parties.     From  this  definition  it  follows  : 
^jrmbolism  has  directly  and  immediately  neither  a  pole* 
getical  aim.     It  has  only  to  give  a  statement,  to  furnish 
urtial  account,  of  the  differences  which  divide  the  above- 
istian  conununities.     This  exposition,  doubtless,  will 
ia»  partly  a  defensive,  partly  an  offensive,  character ; 
Donviction  of  the  writer  wiU  involuntarily  appear,  and 
nes  in  the  tone  of  adhesion  and  commendation,  some- 
)  of  reproof  and  contradiction.     Still,  the  mere  ex- 
xrative  character  of  Symbolism  is  thereby  as  little 
of  the  historical  relation,  in  which  the  historian  con- 
personal  opinion  respecting  the  personages  brought 
'acts  recounted.     The  claims  of  a  deeper  science, 
te  satisfied  unless  the  exposition  occasionally  assume, 
.  in  part  an  apologetical,  character.     A  bar^  *«» — 
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the  system  bo  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  whole,  and  be  referred  to 
the  fundamental  and  all-pervading  idea.  During  this  analytic  process, 
— without  which  a  true,  profound,  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the  essen* 
tial  nature  of  the  different  confessions  is  absolutely  impossible, — the 
relation  of  these  to  the  gospel,  and  to  Christian  reason,  must  necessa<» 
rily  be  brought  out ;  and  the  conformity  of  the  one,*  and  the  opposition 
of  the  other,  to  universally  ackilowledged  truths^  must  follow  as  a  mat* 
1 3r  of  course.  In  this  way,  indeed.  Symbolism  becomes  the  most  cogent 
apology,  or  allusive  refutation,  without  designing  to  be,  in  itself,  either 
the  one  or  the  others 

Secondly,  in  the  definition  we  have  given,  the  limits  and  extent  of 
our  course  of  Symbolism  have  been  expressed.  For,  as  they  are  only 
those  ecclesiastical  differences  that  sprang  out  of  the  convulsions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  form  the  subject  of  our  investigations,  so  all 
those  religious  communities  that  have  arisen  out  of  earlier  exclusion  or 
voluntary  secession  from  the  Churchy  even  though  they  may  have  pro« 
tracted  their  existence  down  to  our  times,  will  necessarily  be  excluded 
from  the  range  of  our  inquiries.  Hence,  the  course  of  doctrinal  dis*^ 
pates  in  the  Oriental  Church  will  not  engage  our  attention.  The 
religious  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  ecclesiastical  contro« 
versies  which  it  produced,  are  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the 
contest  which  divides  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches.  The 
controversy,  agitated  in  the  West,  regards  exclusively  Christian  an- 
thropology ;  for  it  will  be  shown,  that,  whatever  other  things  may  be 
connected  with  this,  they  are  all  mere  necessary  deductions  from  the 
answer,  given  to  the  anthropological  question  mooted  by  the  Reformers. 
The  controversy,  on  the  other  hand,  agitated  in  the  East,  has  reference 
to  Christology ;  for  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  orthodox  Greek 
Churchi  whose  dispute  with  the  Catholic  regards  no  doctrine  of  faith, 
were  alone  to  claim  attention ;  while  the  Nestorians  and  the  Mono- 
physites,  who  are  separated  from  Catholics,  orthodox  Greeks,  and 
Protestants,  by  real  doctrinal  differences,  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
inquiry.  But  the  special  objects  of  our  undertaking  neither  occasion 
nor  justify  so  extended  a  discussion.  An  account  of  these  doctrinal 
differences  has,  moreover,  appeared  to  us  uncalled  for,  since  even  the 
most  abridged  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes,  respecting  all  these  phe* 
nomena,  more  information  than  is  requisite  for  practical  purposes.  In 
fact,  no  present  interest  conducts  us  to  the  Oriental  Church  and  its 
various  subdivisions ;  for,  although  the  ancient  disagreement  of  these 
communities  with  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  still  continues, 
it  is  at  present  without  real  and  vital  influence* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran 


_-.v.iice  wim  the  Uatholic 

itaincd  against  the  Reformers,  in  the  same 

«,  in  his  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches^  has  presup* 
►wlcdge  of  the  Lutheran  system  of  doctrine.  But,  as  the 
>tcstants  have  sprung  only  out  of  opposition  to  Catholic 
r  can  be  understood  only  in  this  opposition  :  and,  therefore, 
thesis  must  be  paralleled  with  the  Protestant  anti*thcsisi 
j  with  it  in  all  its  bearings,  if  the  latter  would  be  duly  ap- 
>n  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  doctrine  will  then  only 
true  light,  when  confronted  with  the  Protestant.  The 
arative  view  of  the  differences  between  the  Christian  con* 
(sides,  as  indicated  in  the  Preface*  destined  for  Protestant 
but  that  these  on  an  average  possess  more  than  a  super*> 
itance  with  Catholic  doctrine,  we  cannot  here  reasonably 

B  sects  which  have  grown  out  of  the  Protestant  Church, 

aptists  or  Mennonites,  the  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  8we- 

•ouIdlEo  less  pass  unnoticeil  by  us,  as  they  only  further 

original  Protestantism,  and  have  in  part  alone  consistently 

\  principles,  and  pushed  them  to  the  farthest  length. 

h  all  these  sects  did  not  spring  up  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 

^gard  them,  as  in  their  inward  purport,  belonging  to  that 

f  and  Arminians,  also,  will  claim  our  attention.     These 

as  the  opposite  extreme  to  primitive  Protestantism. 

tter  sprang  out  of  a  strong,  but  one-sided,  excitement 

Tiner,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Socinians,  either  originated 

"cction  of  the  understanding ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

.ated  in  such  a  course,  completely  rejecting  the  fun- 

3  of  the  Reformation  ;  so  that  in  them  one  extreme 

\0thcr9  while  Catholicism  holds  the  '""* 
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the  Rationalists  from  their  community  (to  use  the  langdUge  of  Mf« 
Hahn),  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  now,  at  least,  reflise  admittance 
to  the  Socinians.  Nay,  every  one  who  abandons  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  only  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic,  whatever  in  other  respects  may  be 
the  doctrines  which  he  believes,  or  refuses  to  believe,  though  his  creed 
may  stand  ever  so  low  beneath  that  of  the  Socinians,  is  sure  to  find 
the  portals  of  the  Protestant  Church  thrown  open  to  him  with  joy.  It 
would  therefore  not  be  praiseworthy  on  our  parts,  if  in  the  name  of 
Protestants  we  Were  to  exercise  an  act  of  intolerance,  and  deny  to  the 
Socinians  the  gratification  of  seeing,  in  one  writing  at  least,  the  object 
of  their  ancient  desire  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of 
the  RaticHialists  cannot  be  matter  of  investigation  herei  because  they 
form  no~separate  ecclesiastical  community,  and  we  should  have  to  set 
forth  only  the  views  of  a  thousand  different  individuals^  not.  .{Eetenets 
of  a  church  or  sect.  They  have  no  symbolt^nd  thefefom_fan  claim 
no  place  in  our  Symbolism.  Rohr  has,  indeed,  put  forth  such  a  onef 
and  Bretschneider  has  passed  on  it  no  unfavourable  judgment ;  but 
that  it  has  been  in  any  place  adopted  by  any  one  community,  we  have 
not  learned. 

Still  less  eouM  any  notice  be  taken  of  the  Saint^Simonians,  (or  they 
are  not  even  to  be  numbered  among  Christian  sects.  In  order  that  a 
religious  party  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  place  of  honour,  it  is  at 
least  requisite  that  it  should  revere  Christi  as  Him  through  whom  man- 
kind have  attained  to  their  highest  degree  of  religious  culture  ;  so  that 
all  which,  from  Him  downwards,  has  been  thought  or  felt  in  a  religious 
spirit,  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  further  expansion  of  what,  in 
germ  at  least.  He  had  imparted  to  His  followers.  Hence,  the  Carpo- 
cratians  are  by  no  means  to  be  included  in  the  class  of  Christian  sects, 
because  they  placed  Christ  merely  on  a  level  with  Orpheus,  Pytha* 
goras,  Socrates,  and  Plato.  The  same  honour  must  be  refused  to  the 
Mohammedans  also,  because  they  exalt  the  Arabian  prophet  above 
Christ,  although  the  latter  they  still  revere  as  a  Divine  envoy.  The 
same  now  holds  good  of  the  Saint'-Simonians.  According  to  them, 
Christianity,  like  heathenism,  comprises  only  a  one-sided  conception  of 
the  religious  idea.  It  is,  indeed,  according  to  their  principles,  a  neces- 
sary point  of  transition,  but  still  ofdy  a  point  of  transition,  to  attain  to 
what  they  please  to  term  absolute  religion ;  in  which  every  preceding 
form,  as  a  mere  transitory  phase,  is  abolished 4  As  they  have  thus  ex- 
alted themselves  above  Christianity,  Ihey  have  thereby  absolutely 
excluded  themselves  from  her  pale. 

Thirdly,  the  definition  we  have  given  establishes  the  limits,  within 
which  the  characterization  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  communities, 


^ ,  aicnough,  oven  thus, 

.^  >.«/iiiinunitic9  to  be  described  must  find  a  general 
in  our  Symbolism.  In  this  respect.  Symbolism  is  distin- 
n  the  science  of  comparative  liturgy,  ecclesiastical  statistios, 
nly  in  a  few  cases  that  an  exception  from  this  principle  has 
Imissible. 

and  lastly,  the  source  arc  here  pointed  out  from  which 

must  draw.     It  is  evident  that  the  public  confessionsf  or 

the  ecclesiastical  communities  in  question,  must,  above  all, 

to,  and  hence  hath  the  science  itself  derived  its  name. 

es,  meanwhile,  which  offer  any  desirable  explanation,  or 

ite  decisions,  in  reference  to  the  matters  in  hand,  must  not 

I.     To  liturgies,  prayers,  and  hymns,  also,  which  are  pub* 

ind  are  reco^ized  by  authority.  Symbolism  may  accord- 

I ;  for  in  these  the  public  faith  is  expreeged.     InjijiP^^^ 

owever,  great  prudence  is  necessary,  tm  in  these  (be  Ceding 

^nation  exert  a  too  exclusive  sway,  and  speak  a  peculiar 

hich  has  nothing  in  common  with  dogmatic  precision. 

from  the  Lutheran  church-songs,  although  they  comprise 

trviceaUe  to  <mr  purpose,  and  some  peculiar  Protestant 

very  accurately  expressed  in  them,  as  also  from  Catholic 

and  the  like,  we  have  refrained   from  adducing  any 

hose  writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  have  not  obtained 

f  public  confessions,  must  bo  of  great  importance  to  our 

Symbolism,  must  be  perfectly  clear.     Reference  must 

lade  to  these,  when  the  internal  signification  and  the 

itant  dogmas  is  to  be  apprehended.     In  the  same  way, 

lans  of  acknowledged  orthodoxy*  and,  above  all,  the 

)Qncil  of  Trent,  offer  many  satisfactory  and  fuller  elu- 

icular  decisions  in  the  Catholic  form"'—'- 
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very  observable  difTerence  exists.  The  importance  of  the  matter  wi(t 
render  deeper  insight  into  this  difference  necessary.  The  relation, 
namely,  wherein  the  Reformers  stand  to  the  religious  belief  of  their 
followers,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  totally  different  from  that 
of  Catholic  teachers  to  Catholic  doctrine.  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Cal- 
vin, are  Ihe  creatara  of  those  religious  opinions  prevalent  among  their 
disciples ;  while  no  Catholic  dogma  can  be  referred  to  any  theologian 
as  its  author.  As  in  Luther  the  circle  of  doctrines,  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  moral  life  of  the  Protestant  communities,  was  produced 
with  the  most  independent  originality ;  as  all  who  stand  to  him  in  a 
spiritual  relation,  like  children  to  their  parents,  and  on  that  account 
bear  his  name,  draw  from  him  their  moral  nurture,  and  live  on  his  ful^* 
ness ;  so  it  is  from  him  we  must  derive  the  most  vivid,  profound,  and 
certain  knowledge  of  his  doctrines.  The  peculiar  emotions  of  his  spirit, 
out  of  which  his  system  gradually  arose,  or  which  accompanied  it9 
rise ;  the  higher  views,  wherein  oilen,  though  only  in  passing,  he  em- 
braced  all  its  details,  as  well  as  traced  the  living  germ,  out  of  which 
the  whole  had  by  degrees  grown  up ;  the  rational  construction  of  his 
doctrine  by  the  exhibition  of  his  feelings ;  all  this  is  of  high  significancy 
to  one,  who  wiU  obtain  a  genuine  scientific  apprehension  of  Protest 
tantism,  as  a  doctrinal  system,  and  who  will  master  its  leading,  funda^ 
mental  principle.  The  Protestant  articles  of  faith  are  so  livingly 
interwoven  with  the  nature  of  their  original  production  in  the  mind  of 
Luther,  and  with  the  whole  succession  of  views,  which  filled  his  soul, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  sever  them.  The  dogma  is  equally  sub- 
jective with  the  causes,  which  co-operated  in  its  production,  and  has  no 
other  stay  nor  value  than  what  they  afford.  Doubtless,  as  we  have 
before  said,  we  shall  never  ascribe  to  the  Protestant  party,  as  such, 
what  has  not  been  received  into  their  symbolical  writings.  But  although 
we  must  never  abandon  this  principle,  yet  we  cannot  confine  ourselves 
to  it.  For  this  religious  party  was  generally  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  that  process  of  intellectual  generation  whereby  its  doctrines  had  been 
produced ;  and,  separating  by  degrees  those  results  from  their  living  and 
deepest  root,  it  rendered  them  thereby  for  the  most  part  unintelligible 
to  science  r  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  almost  always  contented  with 
broken,  unsubstantial,  and  airy  theories.  But  it  is  for  science  to  restore 
the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  between  the  basis  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  edifice  f  and,  to  discharge  this  task,  the  writings 
of  Luther,  and,  in  a  relative  degree,  of  the  other  Reformers^  are  to  be 
sedulously  consulted. 

It  is  otherwise  with  individual  CathoUc  theologians.     As  they  found 
the  dogmas,  on  which  they  enlarge,  which  they  explain,  or  illustrate. 


...^tca  tcUhout  them,  and  quite 
inis   distiDction  between  individual  opinion 
I  doctrine  pre-supposcs  a  vcr^. strongly  constituted  ^oqi- 
id  at  once  on  history,  on  lifey  oif  tradition,  and  iBQiily  .jpos- 
Dathoiic  Church.     But,  as  it  is  possible,  so  also  it  is  neces- 
ity  in  its  essence  is  not  identity.     In  science  as  in  life* 
I  to  be  afforded  to  the  free  expansion  of  individual  exertion, 
ible  with  the  existence  of  the  common  weal ;  that  is  to  say, 
8  not  in  opposition  to  it,  nor  threatens  it  with  danger  and 
According  to  these  principles  the  Catholic  Church   ever 
»y  that  standard  we  may  estimate  not  only  the  oft-repeated 
amid  all  their  vaunts  of  unity.  Catholics  ever  had  divisions 
lisputes  among  themselves,  but  also  the  Protestant  habit  of 
the  whole  Church  the  opinions  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
ttance,  it  would  argue  a  very  defective  insight  into  the  na- 
olicism,  if  any  one  were  to  give  out,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
vstine's  and  Anselm's  exposition  of  original  sin,  or  the 
latter  respecting  the   vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  or 
ther's  speculative  inquiries  on  those  dogmas.     These  are 
le  and  acute  endeavours  to  apprehend,  as  a  conception  of 
'ealed  doctrine,  which  alone  is  binding  upon  all  j  but  it  is 
uld  be  gross  ignorance  to  confound  them  with  the  teach- 
ch  itself.     For  a  time,  even  a  conception  of  adogma^  or 
f  be  tolerably  general,  without,  however,  becoming  an 
>f  a  dogma,  or  a  dogma  itself.     There  are  hero  etcr- 
idividual  forms  of  an  universal  principle,  which  may 
'.  person,  or  a  particular  period  for  mustering  that  uni- 
r  way  of  reflection  and  speculation — forms  which  may 
«B  of  truth,  but  whereon  the  Church  pronounces  no 
)  data  for  such  a  decision  are   wanting  in  tradition 
iiem  entirely  to  the  award  of  ♦>"*'' 


''r^i^ 


/ 
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where  to  identify  the  two  things.  In  Luther^  it  was  the  inordi* 
nate  pretension  of  an  individuality,  which  wished  to  constitute  itsdf 
the  arbitrary  centre,  round  which  all  should  gather,~an  individuality 
which  exhibited  itself  as  the  universal  man,  in  whom  every  one  was 
,  to  be  reflected, — in  short,  it  was  the  formal  usurpation  of  the  place  of 
^  Christ,  who  undoubtedly  as  individual  represents  also  redeemed  hu* 
manity, — ^a  prerogative  which  is  absolutely  proper  to  Him,  and,  after 
Him,  to  the  universal  Church,  as  supported  by  Him.  In  modern  times, 
when  the  other  opposite  extreme  to  the  original  Reformation  has  in 
I  ^  ffp^ny  tendencies  found  favour  with  the  Protestants,  not  only  are  all  the 
|.virili-^^'^  conceivable  individualities  and  peculiarities,  which  can  attach  them* 
selves  to  dogma,  willingly  tolerated,  but  even  all  the  peculiar  Christian 
dogmas  are  considered  only  as  doctrines,  which  we  must  tolerate,  and 
leave  to  individuals  who  may  need  them  for  their  own  personal  wants  ; 
so  that,  if  Luther  raised  his  own  individuality  to  the  dignity  of  a  gener- 
ality, the  generality  is  now  debased  into  a  mere  individuality,  and  thus 
the  true  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  can  never  be  established.  In 
the  consistent  progress  of  things,  every  one  considered  himself,  in  a 
wider  circle,  the  representative  of  humanity,  redeemed  from  error  at 
least — as  a  sort  of  intcrocosmic  Christ.  But  in  order  that  this  phe- 
nomenon might  not  appear  too  strange,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  re* 
concile  one  Christ  with  the  other,  an  expedient  of  compromise  was  dis* 
covered,  by  leaving  to  each  one  his  own — that  is  to  say,  by  permitting 
him  to  be  his  own  Redeemer,  and  to  represent  himself,  as  also  to  con- 
sider the  extreme  points,  wherein  all  individuals  concur,  as  representing 
redeemed  humanity.  The  common  property  of  Protestants  could  only 
now  consist  of  some  abstract  formulas,  which  must  be  acceptable  to 
very  many  non-Christians.  As  every  one  wished  to  pass  for  a  Christ,  the 
true  Christian,  the  real  scandal  to  the  world,  necessarily  vanished ;  for  as 
each  one  redeemed  himself,  there  was  no  longer  a  common  Redeemer. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  following  circumstancies,  wheireBy  was  form- 
ed that  peculiar  kind  of  individuality,  which  the  Protestants  would  fain 
confound  with  the  universal  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Pro- 
testantism  arose  partly  out  of  the  opposition  to  much  that  was  undeni- 
ably bad  and  defective  in  the  Church  ;  and  therein  coflS^  the  good 
it  has  achieved,  although  this  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  since 
hostility  to  evil  upon  Church  principles  existed  before  it,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  beside  it.  Protestantism,  too,  sprang  partly  out  of  the 
struggle  against  peculiar  scientific  expositions  of  doctrine,  and  against 
certain  institutions  in  ecclesiastical  life,  which  we  may  comprehend 
under  the  expression  of  a  mediaeval  individuality ;  but  a  change  in  this 
respect  was  the  object  of  many  zealous  churchmen  since  the  latter  half 


.^^^  essence  of  the  Church. 

^ r,  oeen  formed,  the  two  things  were  further  set  forth 

t  colours  of  exaggeration  ;  for  in  this  course  of  proceeding 

inifest  advantage,  since  with  such  weapons  the  Catholic 

lost  easily  combated.     Accordingly,  among  the  Refor- 

frequently  find  (if  we  except  some  rare  but  gratifying 

ither'fl  writings,)  not  only  the  necessary  distinction  be- 

^mas  of  the  Church,  and  the  individual  views  or  con- 

rticular  writers  and  periods  of  time,  entirely  overlooked, 

so  pointedly  brought  forward,  that  the  former  not  seldom 

to  the  back-ground.     The  nature  of  the  origin  of  any  in- 

nines  in  general  its  duration.     If,  accordingly,  Protes- 

ater  into  the  distinction  in  question :  if,  in  their  estimate 

I,  they  would  look  only  to  what  was  universally  received, 

down  in  her  public  formularies,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to 

IS  their  first  rise  would  have  been  impossible,  their  sepa- 

9ven  now  would  be  essentially  endangered.    The  com- 

erted  to,  a  complaint  which  has  so  often  been  made  by 

11%  therefore,  to  be  so  intimately  interwoven  with  their 

I  against  Protestantism,  that  it  is  only  by  the  cessation 

m  the  complaint  will  ever  be  set  aside. 

this  it  will  be  evident,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  sym- 

tn  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers, 

made  of  those  of  any  Catholic  writer,  we  must  never- 

attention  to  some  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the 

1  Melancthon's  writings.     Luther  is  very  variable  in 

e  too  often  brings  forward  the  very  reverse  of  his 

nd  iS|  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  sport  of  momentary 

nsient  moods  of  mind.     He  delights  also  in   cx- 

ly  runs  into  extremes,  and  likes  what  are  cnli'^ 

9,  in  which  oftentimes,  whon  ♦-» 
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thcr,  bot,  for  that  very  reason,  he  lightens  for  us  the  task  of  separating 
in  bis  works  the  genuine  Protestant  elements  from  their  opposites.  In 
this  respect,  his  reforming  career  may  be  accurately  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts.  In  the  first,  being  yet  a  young  man,  little  familiar  with 
theological  studies,  and  versed  only  in  classical  literature,  he  was  by 
degrees  so  subjugated  in  religious  matters  by  the  personal  influence  of 
Luther,  as  to  embrace  without  any  qualification  his  way  of  thinking ; 
and  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  first  edition  of  his  most  celebrated 
work,  the  Loci  Theologici^  appeared.  When  his  ripening  talents,  his 
more  extended  theological  learning,  and  a  more  enlarged  experience  of 
life,  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  abyss  before  which  he  had  been  con- 
ducted, he  receded  by  degrees,  but  yet  was  never  able  to  attain  to  a  de* 
cided  independence  of  mind  ;  for,  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  foreign  influences  that  confined  and  deadened  his 
spirit.  He  now,  on  one  side,  vacillated  without  a  compass  between 
Catholicism  and  Lutheranism ;  on  another  side,  between  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinistic  opinions.  Hence,  wo  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  making 
use  only  of  his  above-mentioned  work  in  the  edition  described  :  and  in 
opposition  to  thosoy  who  may  be  of  another  opinion,  we  appeal  to  the 
controversies  that  have  been  agitated  among  the  Lutherans  respecting 
the  Corpus  PhUippicumt  tind  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  In 
respect  to  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  there  are  no  such  difiiculties ;  as  the 
former  for  the  most  part  has  only  an  historical  importance,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  ever  uniform  with  himself. 
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PART  IL 

STMBOUCAL     WAtnifGS     OW    GATHOIilCS     A?fD      PBOTESTAIVTSt 


I. — Hio  Catholic  FomtulBiie*. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  our  subjcctt  we  must  inquire 
into  the  pubJic  coDfessioD^  ofCatbolicd  as  well  as  Prot^tanis*  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  those  formularies  only  are  here  understood^  wheri^- 
iu  the  poculiar  and  opposite  doctrines  of  the  two  confe^ions  are  set 
forth  ;  and  not  by  any  means  those,  wherein  the  elder  class  of  Prote»< 
{antSf  in  accordance  with  Catholics,  have  expressed  a  common  belief. 
The  Apostolic,  Nicene^  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  in  general  all  the 
doctrina]  decrees,  which  the  first  four  general  eounctJs  have  laid  down 
in  respect  to  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  person  of  Christ,  those  Protestants, 
who  arc  faithful  to  their  Church,  recognLae  in  comtnoa  with  Catholics  j 
and  on  this  point  the  Lutherans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  as  W'cll  as  in  the  Smalcald  articlesp  soleninly  declared 
I  heir  belkf.     Not  less  explicit  and  public  were  the  declarations  of  the 
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twenty-fifth  session,  happily  concluded.  The  decrees  regard  dogma 
and  discipline.  Those  regarding  the  former,  are  set  forth,  partly  in 
the  form  of  treatises,  separately  entitled  decretum  or  doctrina^  partly  in 
the  form  of  short  propositions,  called  canones.  The  former  describe, 
sometimes  very"  circumstantially,  the  Catholic  doctrine  ;  the  latter  de- 
clare in  terse  and  pithy  terms  against  the  prevailing  errors  in  doctrine. 
The  disciplinary  ordinances,  with  the  title  Decretum  de  Reformatione, 
will  but  rarely  engage  our  attention. 

2.  The  second  writing,  which  we  must  here  name,  is  the  Tridentine 
or  Roman  catechism,  with  the  title  Catechismus  Romanus  ex  Decreto 
Concilii  Trideniinu  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  assembled  at  Trent, 
felt,  themselves,  the  want  of  a  good  catechism  for  general  use,  although 
very  serviceable  works  of  that  kind  were  then  not  altogether  wanting. 
These,  even  during  the  celebration  of  the  council,  increased  to  a  great 
quantity.  None,  however,  gave  perfect  satisfaction  ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  one  should  be  composed  and  published  by  the  council  itself. 
In  fact,  the  council  examined  the  outline  of  one  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee ;  but  this,  for  want  of  practical  utility  and  general  intelligiblencss, 
it  was  compelled  to  reject.  At  length,  when  the  august  assembly  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,  it  saw  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the 
publication  of  a  catechism,  and  of  concurring  in  the  proposal  of  the 
Papal  legates,  to  leave  to  the  Holy  See  the  preparation  of  such  a  work. 
The  holy  father  selected,  for  this  important  task,  three  distinguished 
theologians,  namely,  Leonardo  Marino,  archbishop  of  Lanciano ;  Egidio 
Foscarari,  bishop  of  Modcna ;  and  Francisco  Fureiro,  a  Portuguese 
Dominican^  They  were  assisted  by  three  cardinals,  and  the  celebrated 
philologist,  Paul  us  Manutius,  who  was  to  give  the  last  finish  to  the 
Latin  diction  and  style  of  the  work. 

It  appeared  in  the  year  1566,  under  pope  Pius  IV.,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
its  excellence,  the  various  provinces  of  the  Church, — some  even  by  nu- 
merous synodal  decrees, — hastened  publicly  to  introduce  it.  This 
favourable  reception,  in  fact,  it  fully  deserved,  from  the  pure  evangelical 
spirit  which  was  found  to  pervade  it ;  from  the  unction  and  clearness 
with  which  it  was  written,  and  from  that  happy  exclusion  of  scholastic 
opinions,  and  avoidance  of  scholastic  forms,  which  was  generally  de- 
aired.  It  was,  nevertheless,  designed  merely  as  a  manual  for  pastors  in 
the  ministry,  and  not  to  bo  a  substitute  for  children's  catechisms,  al- 
though the  originally  continuous  form  of  its  exposition  was  afterwards 
broken  up  into  questions  and  answers. 

But  now  it  may  bo  asked,  whether  it  possess  really  a  symbolical 
authority  and  symbolical  character  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
precisely  in  the  affirmative ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  neither  pub- 


..  -**ia,  ana  is  accora- 

.  lar  aitt'croDt  from  public  confessions  of 

>rk»  also,  docs  not  confine  itself  to  those  points  of  belief 
in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  communities,  the  Catho- 
s ;  but  it  embraces  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
)e  named  (if  the  usage  of  speech  and  the  peculiar  objects 
38  were  compatible  with  such  a  denomination,)  a  confes- 
istian  Church  in  opposition  to  all  non-Christian  creeds, 
ison  first  statedi  the  Roman  catechism  be  devoid  of  a 
1  sanction  of  the  Church,  so  it  wants,  frcHn  the  second 
,  all  the  internal  qualities  and  the  special  aim  which  for- 
lit  to  have.     In  the  third  place,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
»sion,  in  a  controversy  touching  the  relation  of  grace  to 
isuits  asserted  before  the  supreme  authorities  of  the 
e  catechism  possessed  not  a  Symbolical  character ;  and 
n  contradiction  to  their  opinion  was  pronounced, 
fuse  to  the  Roman  catechism  &e  character  of  a  public 
y  no  means  deny  it  a  great  authority,  which,  even  from 
ttance  that  it  was  composed  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
ily  belongs  to  it.    In  the  next  place,  as  we  have  said, 
pneral  approbation  from  the  teaching  Church,  and  , 

libit  the  many  reconmiendationsi  which  on  various       '^1:^^  "''^ 
reign  pontifis  have  bestowed  on  it.   We  shall  accord-  ^         VV 

it,  and  use  it  as  a  very  important  voucher  for  Catholic 
urly  where  the  declarations  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
ample  and  detailed.  .  z^-,  --^/y^  {  t" '  -  ^' 

*  Fidei  TridentinOf  stands  in  a  similar  relation.  /{ /  O        ^ 

the  times  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  part     i     ./, ,     ,  </  •- 
0,  there  arose  within  the  Catholic  Church  doctrinal        f 
Bg  mostly  to  the  relation  between  grace  and  free- 
I  of  a  kindred  nature ;  and  henr^   
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note  certain  propositions  as  erroneous,  and  do  not  set  forth  the  doctrine 
opposed  to  the  error,  but  suppose  it  to  be  already  known.  But  a  formu- 
lary of  faith  must  not  merely  reject  error  ;  it  must  state  doctrine.  As 
the  aforesaid  bulls,  however,  rigidly  adhere  to  the  decisions  of  Trent, 
and  are  composed  quite  in  their  spirit ;  as  they  moreoyer  have  refer« 
ence  to  many  important  questions,  and  settle,  though  only  in  a  negative 
way,  these  questions  in  the  sense  of  the  above-named  decrees ;  we 
shadi  occasionally  recur  to  them,  and  illustrate  by  their  aid  many 
a  Catholic  dogma* 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in 

w     fact,  has,  in tlie  matters  in  question,.bat  one  writing  ofiLg^mboKcalau- 

('       thority.     All  that,  in  any  respecti  may  Gear  such  a  title,  is  only  a'  dfr 

^^^      'Suction  from  this  formulary,  or  a  nearer  definition,  illustration,  or 

*\  *  ^  application  of  its  contents,  or  la  in  part  only  regulated  by  it,  or  in  any 

'.  '^^'^     j       case  obtains  a  value  only  by  agreement  with  it,  and  hence  cannot,  in 

^     rvt>  '   ^.      point  of  dignity,  bear  a  colupaiiiNJUIfilii  the  original  itself.  . 

v';^..  >3.;^....-    ^ , .  ^  ^  . ..  ... , , ,  ,, .   ,    ,     .  ^  -,  -J,  C^^i 

f^^^  n^The  Lutheimn  Fonnoluiet.         .7  /  ^^^ ^ 


^ 


0f^^^  i  n^-TTie  liUtherm  Fonnalariei.         •  r-^X,  (rTi^.wv 

The  first  symbolical  book  of  the  Lutherans  is  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion :  it  owes  its  rise  to  the  following  circumstances.  The  scl^m  in  the 
Church,  which  had  proceeded  from  Wittenburg,  had  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  several  diets ;  but  the  decrees,  framed  against  it  at 
Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  appeared  impracticable  at  Spires,  in  the  year 
1526,  and  three  years  later  led  to  a  very  critical  dissension,  in  the  as- 
sembly'of  princes  which,  in  March,  1S^9,  was  again  c^TOKed  at  the 
last- mentioned  place.  Those  states  of  the  empire,  which  had  protested 
against  the  l^emand  to  give  no  jfurther  extension  to  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion, and  had  expressed  a  decided  repugnance  to  tolerate,  as  the 
Catholic  party  proposed,  those  Catholic  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice yet  subsisting  in  their  dominions,  now  formed  close  leagues  with  each 
other ;  and  nineteen  articles,  framed  at  Schwabach,  composed  the  doc- 
trinal basis  of  the  association,  without  the  recognition  whereof  no  one 
could  become  a  member.  At  Torgau,  the  above-mentioned  articles  were 
confirmed.  Out  of  these  elements  was  formed  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Charles  V.  summoned  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year 
1530,  which,  after  an  impartial  and  earnest  examination  of  the  doctrine 
ofeither  party,  was  to  secure  peace  to  the  Church  and  the  empire. 
This  laudable  object  was  in  no  other  way  to  be  attained,  than  by  let- 
ting the  Protestant  states  set  forth  their  doctrinal  views,  and  allege 
what  they  found  ofiTensive  in  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as 
hitherto  practised.  Melancthon  received  a  commiBsion  to  state  in  a  brief 


^  -,  ^uu  on  the  whole  had  very  much 

,  -a*u  really  improved,  the  assertions  of  Luther,  yet  much 

ing  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Catholics.     Hence,  a  refuta* 

otestant  confession,  that  had  been  read  out,  was  composed, 

inner  delivered  before  the  assembly  of  the  princes.     But 

g  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  Lutheran  states, 

rote  an  apology  for  bis  confession,  which,  although  no  pub- 

>e  made  of  it  at  the  diet,  was  yet  subsequently  honoured 

symbolical  writing  of  the  Lutherans. 

c^  the  emperor  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  Germany, 

led,  although  special  conferences  between  the  most  pacific 

theologians  of  the  two  parties  were  stiU  instituted  at 

1  several  articles,  indeed,  they  came  to  an  understanding; 

iciliation  had  been  forced  by  circumstances,  it  remained 

d  and  apparent.     All  hopoj  ineanidukw  luul  long  been 

neral  council,  and  such  a  one  was  now  convoked  for 

peTWul  IIL    Even  the  Protestant  states  received  an  in- 

id  it ;  and,  in  the  year  1537,  Smalcald  was  selected  by 

among  other  things,  to  confer  with  each  other,  and  with 

\  Fipal  deputies.  Held  and  Yorstius.     Luther  had  prcvi- 

ged  with  drawing  up  the  propositions,  which  were  to 

estant  sentiments,  from  the  basis  of  some  subsequent 

3  down  the  points,  which  might  perhaps  be  conceded 

At  Smalcald,  these  propositions  received  the  sanction 

princes,  as  we!I  as  of  several  theologians,  summoned 

e  propositions  were,  indeed,  never  employed  for  the 

for,  from  a  concurrence  of  obstacles,  occasioned  by 

of  the  time,  the  council  was  not  assembled.    The 

r,  had  thus  another  opportunity  of  expressing  their 

3  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and,  under  the  nafn«»  '-^  "* 
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long  and  stormy  dissensions,  it  was  Andrew,  chancellor  of  Toliingen,  to 
whom  the  honour  eminently  belongs  of  discovering  a  formulary,  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  attempted  innovations,  so  expressed  itself  in  favour 
of  the  genuine  orthodoxy,  as  to  be  every  where  received  for  the  only 
correct  ei^i fion'or  the  Lutheran  faith, — which  consolidated  concord 
for  ever,  and  secured  the  orthodox  doctrine  against  future  falsifications. 
Aftet'  long  and  very  doubtful  efforts,  which  taxed  his  pa^ence  to  the 
severest  lengths,  this  person  at  last  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Chem- 
nitz (a  highly  respectable  theologian  of  Brunswick*)  in  establishing,  in 
the  year  1577,  ^^^  intended  formulary.     It  is  commonly  called  the 

Kj  Formulary  ^^oncdrd^  or  sometimes  the  Bergen  Book^  from  the  monas- 
tery  Bergen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg,  where  the  above-mentioned 
theologfans,  aided  by  Sellnecker,  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  work. 
This  Confession  consists  of  two  pieces, — a  short  out^ifl^  tf  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  called  the  ^pttome,  and  a  very  diffuse  exposition  of  the 
same,  which  is  commonly  cited  under  the  name  of  fheSoiida  Decla- 
ratio.  Moreover,  this  writing,  however  much  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther's  original  doctrines,  and,  singularly  enough,  even  because  it 
was  so  conceived,  was  by  no  means  universally  accepted. 

Lastly,  to  the  aforesaid  symbolical  writings  must  be  added  the  larger 

y  and  the  smaller  catechismof  Luther*— stalled,  by  the  Epitome,  the  Bible 
of  the  Laity.  These  two  catechisma  in  themselves,  though,  as  we  may 
conceive,  they  comprise  the  contents  of  the  Lutheran  formularies,  were 
not  intended  to  be  symbolical  hooks  ;  yet  it  has  pleased  the  Lutheran 
Church  so  to  revere  them. 

«  uid — ^Thfi  Calviniftio  mnd  Zwingliao  Fonnularief. 

If  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  confession  were  adopted  by 
all  the  particular  Churches  that  embraced  the  views  of  the  Wittenberg 
Beformers, — a  fact  which  only  in  regard  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord 
admits  of  an  exception, — ^the  Reformed  communities,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  no  confessions  received  with  the  like  general  respect.  The  rea- 
son is  to  be  sought,  partly  in  Zwingle's  conception  of  the^qctrine  of 
the  holy  Eucharist,  which  too  deeply  wounded  the  profounder  religious 
feelings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  gain  a  permanent,  or  even  a  very 
extensive,  reception,  and  partly  in  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination^ 
which,  revolting  as  it  was  to  the  sense  of  Christians,  could  not  in  like 
manner  penetrate  into  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  Hence,  as  no 
general  harmony  existed  among  the  Reformed  communities,  no  such 
general  harmony  could  possibly  be  expressed  in  a  common  formulary. 
Add  to  this  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Anglican  Churchi^  wherein 


..^..iicu  Dational  Church  had 
^  ,  ^.  ^Jt^in  several  formularies  differing  from  each  other, 
imarkable  are  the  following  : 

mfessio  Tetrapolitana^  which  was  presented  by  the  four 
sburg,  Constance,  Mcmmingen,  and  LindaUf — ^to  the  diet 
,  in  the  year  1530,  but  was  not  attended  to  by  that  assem- 
the  Protestant  states  refused  these  cities,  on  account  of 
to  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the  Lord's  supper,  admission  into 
The  above-mentioned  cities  having,  some  years  later, 
olitical  motives,  subscribed  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  the 
^rapolitana  was,  in  a  short  time,  abandoned  by  every  one. 
ree  Helvetic  Confessions.     The  Helvetic  Confession,  that 
head  of  the  collection  of  the  Reformed  symbolic  writings, 
the  first,)  was,  in  the  year  1536,  composed  by  Henry 
TTeb  Judas,  Myconius  and  Simon  Grynsus ;  but,  in  the 
as  revised  and  published  in  the  name  of  all  the  Helvetic 
ise  of  Basle  and  Neufchatel  excepted.     The  second  con- 
first  we  have  named*  but  in  its  original  form.     The  third 
don  of  Mohihausen,  published  by  Oswald  Myconius,  io      ^  ^  } 
;  it  is  also  denominated  the  Confession  of  BoBle.       '.•  '^j  .  '  'y 
i^nine  Articles^ — the  formulary  of  the  Anglican  Church.    ,    ^-    q^^  ^ 
W,  under  king  Edward  VI.,  forty-two  articles  had  been    Q  jj    [\ 
My  by  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Rid-  ^  . 

london,  as  the  Confession  of  the  English  Church.  But  '  ,-• '  ' 
they  were,  in  the  year  1562,  reduced  to  Thirty-nine:  J  i^  .  iVC 
re  confirmed  by  a  London  synod.  ^^.  j,  i  ^*^'> 

h  Calvinists  framed  their  confession  of  faith  in  a  ^y^^^^'^i"!^  [  #  (ii 
intoine  de  Chantieu,  a  Calvinistic  preacher  at  Paris,  ' 
to  that  effect,  convoked.  y 

»  of  Calvin  in  the  Netherlands  receivedf  in  the  year 
\  of  faith,  composed  in  the  Fro«'»«-  ' 


I- 
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orces  of  another  Calvinistic  83nDod,  held  likewise  at  Dort,  in  the  yeflf# 
^  ^'  16\S  and  1619.  Galon's  rigid  theory  of  predesliuatiun  conld  not  long 
;  ^y.  ^  3y  he  maintained,  without  encountering  opposition  even  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Reformed.  This  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  But  the  ma-' 
jority  of  Galvinists  showed  themselves  as  little  inclined  to  suffer  one 
of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  their  Church  to  be  called  in  question,  as 
did  the  Lutherans  in  Germany.  Hence,  when  Arminiua,  a  preacher  in 
Amsterdam,  and)  after  the  year  1603,  a  professor  in  Leyden,  together 
with  other  men  of  a  similar  way  of  thinking,  called  mncToubt  Calvin'i 
opinions,  (and  these  again  were  vehemently  defended  by  his  colleague 
Gomar,)  a  very  eventful  contest  arose, — the  settlement  whereof  the 
above-mentioned  synod  attempted,  while  in  reality  it  only  confirmed 
the  dissension.  The  Arminians,  or  RemonsinntSi  though  very  much 
persecuted,  maintained  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  Meanwhile,  the 
decrees  of  Dort  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  out  of  Holland, 
even  in  Switzerland,  among  the  Galvinists  in  France,  and  in  other  ' 
parts ;  while  in  England  they  were  formally  rejected,  and  in  other 
countries  were  not  approved  of. 
y  7.  Frederick  HI.,  Gount  Palatine  on  the  Rhine,  wha renounced  the 

^  Lutheran  for  the  Galvinistic  creed,  and  forced  upon  his  subjects  his 

own  cherished  opinions,  caused,  in  the  year  1562,  a  catechism  to  be 
composed,  which  has  also  been  included  in  the  number  of  Galvinistic 
symbolical  books.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Heidelberg  or  Pedatine 
Catechism^  and  has  met  with  so  much  approval,  that  many  reformed 
communities  have  adopted  it  as  a  school-book. 

8.  The  Protestant  princes  mostly  entertained  the  same  view  of  their 
prerogative  as  the  Gount  Palatine  Frederick,  and  thought  they  were 
bound  to  decide  ior  their  subjects  all  religious  controversies,  and  to 
make  their  own  individual  opinions  the  property  of  all.  On  his  death, 
this  prince  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1676,  by  his  son  Lewis,  who  in 
his  turn  expelled  the  Galvinistic  preachers,  and*  together  with  the  Lu* 
theran  creed,  re-established  the  Lutheran  service ;  until  his  successor, 
Frederick  IV.,  in  the  year  1582,  a  second  time  restored  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Galvinism,  and  inflicted  on  the  ministers  and 
professors  of  the  again  outlawed  confession  the  same  fate,  which,  under 
his  predecessor,  those  of  Galvinism  had  sustained*  Even  the  decrees 
of  Dort  were  obliged  to  be  believed  in  the  Palatinate.  The  like  oc* 
currcd  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt.  John  George,  from  the  year 
1586,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Desau,  believed  it  his  duty  to  purge  his  land 
from  Luther's  opinions  and  institutions,  and  to  enforce  the  introduction 
of  Galvinbm.  In  the  year  1597,  appeared  a  formulary,  comprised  in 
twenty-eight  articles ;  and  no  other  alternative  was  left  to  the  preachers, 


.-,  aiju  the  preachers  of 
^,^  ueposed;  yet  (a  circumstance  which  must 
aishment)  no  special  symboh'cal  book  was  proposed  to 
►f  belierers.  Perhaps  such  a  formulary  would  not  have 
had  not  belief  in  the  doctrinal  decisioDs  of  Dort  been, 
Ifl,  ordained. 

Ber  handy  the  Mar^grave  of  Brandenbiirg,  John  Sigia^ 

loning  the  IIutEerenf^  me  Calviniiiiic  Churcli«  was 

from  the  pleasure  of  publishing  a  special  formulary. 

it  the.  name  oDhe  C9r{fe9n(Ukxf  Ae  Marches. 

e  must  observe,  that  the  altered  confession  of  Augsburg 

les  a  symbolical  authority  in  the  German  Calvinistic 

i  in  general  highly  esteemed  by  all  Calvinists.     Me- 

t,  approximated  in  his  latter  years  to  the  Calvinistic 

d*s  supper ;  and,  for  that  reason,  introduced  into  the 

onfessioni  revised  by  him  from  the  year  1540,  certain 

I  must  the  more  recommend  it  io  Calvinists,  as  unin* 

at  least,  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  Calvin's  opinion 

the  primitive  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

kjnbject  hereafter.     On  the  confessions  of  Poland, 

tnd  other  places,  as  we  learn  nothing  of  Oi'pecTiHar 

it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  at  any  length. 

writings  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  or  those 

3  their  system  of  belief  can  be  derived,  it  will  be 

ice  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
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PART  L 

r  DOCTSINB   SBSPBCTINO  TBM  WMUmM  CTACT jMf 
MAN   AMD  THB   OBIMIT  OF  BTII.. 


re  Bute  of  Man,  mccordiD^  to  the  CmthoUc  Doetrine. 

re  consider  the  history  of  mankind,  or  even  of  indi- 

>  Catholic  or  Protestant  point  of  view,  very  different 

«rt  be  formed  respecting  our  common  progenitor-^ 

ill  affect  the  destinies  of  his  whole  race,  even  to 

3  next  life :  and  even  the  first  degrees  of  that  life 

form,  according  as  we  regard  them  in  the  light 

>f  Protestant  doctrine. 

^,  originally  were  not  conscious  of  the  full  extent 
ecclesiastical,  like  political,  revolution**  - 
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and  many  points  seemed  only  brought  forward  to  fill  up  the  breaches  in 
the  general  system  of  belief.  The  great  contest,  which  now  engages 
our  attention,  had  rather  its  rise  in  the  inmost  and  deepest  centre  of 
human  history,  as  it  turned  upon  the  mode  whereby  fallen  man  can  re- 
gain fellowship  with  Christi  and  become  a  partaker  of  the  fruits  of 
redemption.  But  from  this  centre  the  opposition  spread  backward  and 
,  forward,  and  reached  the  two  terms  of  human  history,  which  were 
necessarily  viewed  in  accordance  with  the  changes  introduced  in  the 
central  point.  The  more  consistently  a  system  is  carried  out,  and  the 
more  harmoniously  it  is  framed,  the  more  will  ilny  modification  in  its 
fundamental  principle  shake  all  its  parts.  Whoever,  therefore,  in  its 
centre  assailed  Catholicism,  whose  doctrines  are  all  most  intimately 
intertwined,  was  forced  by  degrees  to  attack  many  other  points,  also, 
whose  connection  with  those  first  combated,  was  in  the  beginning 
scarcely  imagined. 

We  could  now  have  started  from  the  real  centre  of  all  these  disputes, 
and  have  shown  how  all  doctrines  have  been  seized  and  drawn  into 
its  circle ;  and  undoubtedly  the  commencement  of  our  work  would 
have  much  more  excited  the  interest  of  the  reader,  had  we  immediately 
p^ced  him  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  enabled  him  to  survey  the 
entire  field,  which  the  battle  coounands.  But  we  conceive  that  the 
controverted  doctrines  may  be  stated  in  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible 
manner,  when  we  pursue  the  contrary  course,  and,  by  following  the  clue 
presented  by  the  natural  progress  of  human  history,  bring  under  notice 
these  doctrinal  differences.  Hence,  we  begin  with  the  original  state 
f  f\y^'  of  man,  speak  next  of  his  fall,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  and  then 
l'\'     ^-  enter  on  the  very  central  ground  of  the  controversy,  as  we  proceed  to 

r*  jK^  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of  man  from  his  fall  through 

Christ  Jesus.  We  shall  afterwards  point  out  the  infiuence  of  the  con- 
flicting doctrines,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  internal  life 
of  those  united  with  Christ,  on  their  external  union  and  communion 
with  each  other,  and  thus  be  led  to  enlarge  on  the  theory  and  essence 
of  this  outward  communion,  according  to  the  views  of  the  different 
confessions ;  and  wc  shall  conclude  with  the  passage  of  individuals 
from  this  communion,  existing  on  earth,  to  that  of  the  next  world,  as 
well  as  with  the  lasting  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two. 

The  first  point,  accordingly,  which  will  engage  our  attention,  is  the 
primitive  state  of  man. 

Fallen  man,  tta  such,  is  able,  in  no  otherwise,  save  by  the  teaching  of 

divine  revelation,  to  attain  to  the  true  and  pure  knowledge  of  his  origi- 

\   '  nal  condition  ;  for  it  was  a  portion  of  the  destiny  of  man,  when_aliena- 

'^  JL     "^      ted  from  his  God,  to  be  likewise  alienated  from  himself,  and  to  know 


..*.  creation  restored, 

.^^.1  given  us  back  affords  us  the  desired 

tat  in  the  origin  was  imparted  to  us. 

IS  been  at  all  times  and  by  all  parties  pursued,  when 

lition  of  man  was  to  be  traced. 

Catholic  dogma,  this  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  as 

existence  of  the  Paradisaic  man,  extending  not  only  to 

9ndowment8  of  soul  and  body,  but  to  those  gifls  which 

ommon  with  all  men,  so  far  at  least  as  the  doctrinal 

the  sixteenth  century  required  a  special  explanation,  on 

Accordingly,  in  the  higher  portion  of  his  nature,  he 

he  image  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  spiritual  being, 

'eedom,  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  God,  and  of 

ng  in  him.*     As  Adam  had  this  divine  similitude  in 

3  wKoIc  human  race,  the  distinction,  which  he  enjoyed 

in  his  being  what  the  simple  expression  of  the  Coao- 

>minates,  just  and  holy  ;  in  other  words,  completely 

l.t     Or  as  the  titStJkA  says,  in  language,  however,  not 

lough,  •*  His  inferior  faculties  of  pouI,  and  bodily  ini- 

listingly  under  the  guidance  of  his  reason,  and  there- 

tt^him  was  in  obedience  to  reason,  as  his  reason  was 

d  ;**  and  accordingly  he  lived  in  blessed  harmony 

\th  his  Maker.     The  action  of  the  faculties  and  im- 

vas  in  perfect  accord  with  a  reason  devoted  to  God, 

<flict  with  her :  it  was,  moreover,  coupled  with  the 

ility,  even  in  man's  earthly  part,  as  well  as  with  an 

he  evils  and  all  the  maladies,  which  are  now  the 

death.^ 

.  Concil.  Trident,  ed.  Col.  1 565,  p.  33.    **  Quod  ad animam 
1  et  fimilitudincm  suam  formavit  (Dcuf,)  Ubenixnni*^ ->' ' 
tcrca  motus  animi  atque  aDDeti»^'- 
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The  ideal  moral  state,  in  which  Adam  existed  in  paradise,  the  theo* 
logians  of  antiquity  knew  by  the  name  of  **  original  justice  ;"  on  the 
notion  and  nature  whereof  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some  further  re- 
marks, partly  of  an  historical  kind,  in  order  to  explain  the  oppositiony 
which,  in  this  article  of  doctrine,  the  Ct  tholic  Church  has  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  Protestants. 

The  essential  and  universal  interest  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  de- 
termining the  original  condition  of  our  common  progenitor,  is,  by  the 
above-stated  brief  doctrine  of  the  Church,  amply  satisfied.  Herein  con- 
osts  the  interest — on  one  hand  to  guard  against  evil  in  the  world  being 
attributed  to  a  Divine  cause,  and  the  dogma  of  the  supreme_i|^tne«t 
of  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  being  disfigured  ; — and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  establish  on  a  solid  basis  the  principle  of  a  totally  unmerited 
redemption  from  the  fall — that  practical  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity— by  most  earnestly  inculcating,  (hat  God  had  endowed  the  first 
man  with  the  noblest  gifls,  and  that  thus  it  was  only  through  his  own 
deep  self-guiltiness  he  fell.  Upon  both  points,  however,  there  exist 
more  stringent,  and  by  no  means  superfluous,  .dcfinitiop8,of  the  Church. 
Theologians,  likewise,  taking  as  their  standard  the  ecclcsiasticaT  doc- 
trine,  clearly  based  as  it  is  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  following 
certain  hints  which  particular  passages  of  holy  writ,  and  some  dogmas, 
appear  to  furnish,  have  endeavoured  to  fathom  more  deeply  the  nature 
of  original  justice  ;  and  the  Church  has  viewed  with  pleasure  the  atten* 
tion  and  love  bestowed  on  the  consideration  of  the  holy  work,  and  per- 
mitted, within  the  determined  limits  which  revelation  itself  has  marked 
cat,  the  freest  scope  to  speculation. 

When  the  Church  attributes  to  Adam,  in  his  original  state,  holiness 
and  justice,  she  by  no  means  merely  means,  that  he  was  unpolluted 
with  any  alloy  adverse  to  God,  or  contrary  to  his  natural  impulse  and 
bearing  to  God,  but,  what  is  far  more,  that  he  stood  in  the  most  interior 
and  the  closest  communion  with  his  Maker.  Now,  it  is  an  universal 
truth,  holding  good  of  all  even  the  highest  orders  and  circles  "oTTnTel- 
lecftial  creatures,  that  such  a  relation  to  God,  as  that  of  the  paradisaic 
man,  is  no  wise  to  be  attained  and  upheld  by  natural  powers ;  that  con- 
sequently a  special  condescension  of  the  Almighty  is  required  thereto ; 
in  short,  that  no  finite  being  is  holy,  save  by  the  holy  ajid  sanctifying 
apirit ;  that  no  finite  being  can  exist  in  a  living  moral  communion  with 
the  Deity,  save  by  the  communion  of  the  self-same  holy  spirit.  This 
lelation  of  Adam  to  God,  as  it  exalted  him  above  human  nature,  and 
made  him  participate  in  that  of  God,  is  hence  termed  (as  indeed  such 
a  denomination  is  involved  in  the  veryldea  of  such  an  exaltation)  a 
iopernatural  gift  of  divine  grace,  Euperadded  to  the  endowments  of  na- 


^(^  appear  unimportant.  So 
_  i^uiiosophical  point  of  view, — we  mean  to  say,  so 
it  regard  to,  or  knowledge  of,  revealed  truth, — the  rela- 
iman  spirit  to  God  hath  been  more  deeply  investigated* 
n  themselves  forced  to  the  adoption  of  a  hamousiOf  or 
mce  between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  ;  in  otSer  / 
ice  pantheism,  and,  with  it,  the  most  arrogant  deification 
,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Catholie 
ss  the  objections  of  panthei^im,  and,  while  filled  with  the 
ty,  satisfies  those  cravings  after  a  more  profound  science, 
le  pantheistic  philosophy  vainly  endeavours  to  supply,  is 
what  has  been  above  stated.  What  man,  as  a  creature}, 
of  his  own  nature  abandoned  to  itself,  was  unable  to 
erred  on  him  as  a  grace  from  his  Creator.  So  exceed- 
the  goodness  and  love  of  God ! 

'  above  described,  which  knit  the  bonds  of  an  exalted* 

y  communion  betwoen  God  and  the  paradisaic  man,  ie 

supposition  that  a  struggle  would  by  degrees  have  nata- 

reen  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  cha- 

aj  theologians  as  that  power,  whereby  the  sensual  and 

to  of  Adam  were  maintained  in  undisturbed  harmony. 

«  necessarily  suppose,  that  on  Adam  the  supernatural 

ed  simultaneously  with  his  natural  endowments  ;  that 

^  were  conferred  at  the  moment  of  his  creation.f 


d  Gregory  XIII.  have  condemned  the  following  propontioos : 
ature  lubliinatio  et  exaltatio  in  contortium  divins  nature  de- 
QB  eonditionit,  ac  proindo  natoralis  dicenda  cit,  non  luper- 
ntegritas  conditionis  non  fuit  indebita  nature  humane  ozal. 

conditio.'* 

in  tha  Murlksr  fidilionfl  of  tYi>*  *" 


f 
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Other  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishing  undoubtedly 
between  justice  and  holiness,  prefer  the  opinion  that  Adam  was  crea- 
ted as  a  sound,  pure^  unpolluted  nature  (with  the  harmonious  rchition 
of  all  his  parts  ;)  and  that  he  was  favoured  with  the  supernatural  gift 
I  of  a  holy  and  blessed  communion  with  God  at  a  later  period  only,  to 
/  wit,  when  he  had  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  by  his  own  efforts  had 
\  rendered  himself  worthy  of  its  participation.  This  latter  opinion  pos* 
aesses  the  advantage  of  more  accurately  distinguishing  between  the  two 
orders  of  nature  and  grace,  and  is  moreover  recommended  by  the  fact, 
that  what  nature  is  in  itself,  and  what  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  of 
itself,  is  pointed  out  with  great  clearness.  That  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  as  being  in  its  essence  the  image  of  God,  hath  the  faculty  and  the 
aptitude  to  know  and  to  love  Him  ;  nay  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
of  itself  really  capable  of  loving  Him,  and  that  the  desire  after  the  full 
nnion  with  the  Deity  is  a  want  inherent  in  his  very  nature,  are  truths 
very  well  pointed  out  in  this  theory.  Thus  the  natural  and  necessary 
points  of  contact  for  the  higher  communications  of  grace  are  here  very 
finely  brought  out.  The  same  opinion  also  distinguishes  Adam's  ori- 
ginal justice  from  his  inttrrud  sanctity  and  acceptance  before  God,  con- 
sidering the  former  to  be  the  attribute  of  pure  nature,  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  ;  the  latter  to  be  only  the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  are  thus  in  a  condition  success- 
fully to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  creation  as  such,  which  gave  occasion 
to  any  incongruity  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God,-Hray  iuterruption  of 
the  former's  freedom  ;  but  that  every  such  incongruity,^ery  such  dis- 
turbance, had  its  rise  only  in  the  abuse  of  freedom.  (Compare  Sect. 
V.)  Further,  this  theory  significantly  implies,  that  without  any  antago- 
nism of  evil,  man  could  yet  have  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  nature  and  the  wants  extending  beyond  it,  qs  well  as  of  the  mani- 
festations of  Divine  favour  and  grace — a  doctrine  which  is  of  the  high- 
est  importance.  Lastly,  the  possible  condition  of  man  after  his  faU, 
and  the  course  of  his  conversion  and  regeneration,  are  here  prefigured. 
Moreoveri  both  these  opinions  regard  the  justice  and  sanctity  of 
Adam  as  accidental  qualities.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  not  pronounced 
Haclf  either  for  or  against  either  of  them,  but  has  employed  such  ex- 


(de  grat.  primi  horn.  c.  v.)  addi :  *'  Ex  hoc  loco  aporto  discimni,  hominem  in  pnrii 
naturalibus  conditum  habitunun  fuine  rebellioncm  iliam  carnw  ad  epirituzn,  quam 
nuno  pott  amiiium  justitioB  originalii  donam  omnes  experimnr.  Quandoquidem 
bbedicntia  camii  md  ■piritum  non  fbit  in  primo  homine  naturalis  et  gratnita.  Pruinde 
jwtiUm  originalii  divinitoa  homini  collata  non  conicrvavit  solum,  scd  attulit  et  fecit 
reetitodfaMm  paitii  inferiorif.'* 


csiauiisiicu 


I. — The  Lutheran  doctrine  on  man's  ori^nal  elate. 

DO  means  called  in  question  the  fact  that  Adam  was 
nd  just.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
egative  conceptions  of  a  state  of  mere  innocency — an 
ivecn  good  and  evil,  wherein  the  paradisaic  man  is  re- 
ive existed ;  and  was  accordingly  far  removed  from 
which  make  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  a  foolishness,  and 
Q  race  adopt  a  course,  which  is  the  necessary  entrance 
;r  to  serve  as  a  transition  to  a  self  conscious  return  to 
pily  he  fell  into  other  errors,  which,  considered  in  their 
iitweigh  at  least  those  we  have  mentioned, 
riginal  justice,  Luther  brought  no  new  and  peculiar 
5.     Hd'dhly  selected,  out  of  thft^ch  store  of  theories 
ilness  of  scholaflficism  had  produced,  the  one  which 
>urahle  to  his^own  opinions,  handled  it  with  no  great 
the  form  which  it  assumed  under  his  hands,  inter- 
way  into  his  whole  system  of  doctrine,  that  the  lat- 
mot  be  at  all  understood.     Hence,  it  is  only  later 
tance  in  the  whole  Lutheran  system  will  become  per- 
those  theologians,  who  called  Adam's  acceptablencss 
latural,  Luther  asserted  it  to  be  natural ;  and  in  op- 
tolmen,  who  regarded  it  as  accidental,  he  conceived 
human  nature— an  integral  and  constitutive  part  of 


sil.  Trident.  lib.  yii.  e.  9.  p.  375,  od.  Antw.  1675.    He  ny* 
It  the  •ugrgestion  of  PaceciMk    **  Paooco  monente,  non  eate 

Adamofl  interiorem  ■anclitatem  obtinuerit  primo  quo  er^***- 

et.  nuam  infirma  a  auibuBH«*»  *'-  * 


w 
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the  same ;  esse  de  naturdj  de  essentid  hominis,*  He  meant  to  my,  the 
pure  nature  of  man,  as  it  sprang  forth  at  the  omnipotent  word  of  the 
Creator,  comprised  absolutely  in  itself  all  the  conditionsjtfijrender  it 
pleasing  unto  God ;  that  the  yarious  parts  of  Adam's  nature,  by  the 
peculiar  energy  inherent  in  them,  were  maintained  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful harmony,  and  the  whole  man  preserved  in  his  due  relation  to  God. 
The  religious  faculty,  especially  of  the  first  man,  in  virtue  of  an  inborn 
fulness  of  energy,  expanded  itself  in  a  way  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  so 

^  that,  withoiit.any>  supernatural  aid,  he  truly  knew  God,  beliearjedJn  Him, 

V  .  ^.  Cy       loved  Hifir]i)efl^ly,  anlfxrasilTJly.   The  religious  and  moral  dispoei- 

\  tion  of  Adam,  together  with  its  practical  development,  the  Reformers 

called  the  image  of  God,  without  drawing  any  distinction  between  the 

y  hare  faculty  itself,  and  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  in  correspondency 
to  the  divine  will.  From  the  very  fact  that  Adam  possessed  this  fac- 
ulty, he  was,  according  to  them,  truly  religious,  truly  pious,  devoted  in 
all  things  to  God  and  His  holy  lyilli  and  perfectly  united  with  Him.f 
^  Catholic  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  very  exactly  he- 
'  tween  the  one  and  the  other  ;  so  that,  to  detiTmine  rightly  the  distinc- 
tion, they  commonly  termed  the  religious  faculty,  "  the  image  of  God ;" 
but  the  pious  exertion  of  that  faculty,  "  the  likeness  unto  God.^'J   We 

*  Luth.  in  Genet,  c.  iii.  Op.  cd.  Jen.  torn.  i.  p  83.  **  Quarre  statuamus,  justitiam 
non  ease  quoddam  donum,  quod  ab  extra  aeccderet,  separatumque  a  natura  hominia 
[ao  the  achoobnen  never  ezpreaaed  themaelvea],  aed  fbiase  we  naturalem,  Qt  nmtnra 
Ade  eaaet  diligere  Deom,  credere  Deo,  cognoacere  Deum,**  ete. 

t  Apul.  de  peccat.  origrin.  $  7,  p.  56.  **  Itaque  juatilia  originalia  haUtnra  erat  equale 
tomperamentum  qualitatum  corporia,  aed  ctiam  hsc  dona :  notitiam  Dei  oarUorem,  ti. 
morcm  Dei,  fiduciam  Dei,  aut  certc  rcctitudincm,  ct  vim  lata  efficiendi.  Idque  teatatur 
acriptura,  cum  inquit,  hominem  ad  imagincm  ct  similitudincm  Dei  conditum  eaae.  Quod 
quid  eat  aliud,  niai  in  homine  banc  aapientiam  et  juatitiam  effigiatum  caae,  que  Deum 
apprchendereti  et  in  qua  reluceret  Deua.  hoc  est,  homini  dona  eaae  data  notitiam  Dei, 
timorem  Dei,  fiduciam  erga  Deum  et  aimilia."  Thej  thua  understand  bj  wbat  God 
gave  to  Adam,  aa  well  real  acta  of  the  apirit  (timorem  Dei,  fiduciam)  as  tbe  faculty 
for  tbeae  (vim  iata  efficiendi).  Very  remarkable  ia  Grerbard'a  assertion,  tbat  according 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  tbe  divine  image  in  man  ia  not  any  tbing  aubetantial,  but 
merely  a  condition  of  human  aubstance,  a  quality  of  it.  (Joann.  Gerbard,  loci  tbeolog. 
ed.  Gotta,  1765,  tom.  iv.  p.  249,  aeq.  Compare  ejuadem  Confeaa.  Cathol.  lib.  ii.  art. 
XX.  C.2,  p.  349.)  It  ia  observable  be  refutes  bmiaelf  by  aaying,  tbat  conacience  in 
man  ia  atill  a  remnant  of  tbe  divine  image.  Aa  be  adda,  conacience  ia  not  to  be  ex- 
plained from  any  aupematural  action  of  God  on  man,  ao  it  followa  it  must  be  a  sub. 
atantial  faculty  of  tbe  latter,  and  conaequently  aucb  tbe  image  itself.  But  be  aays 
tbe  latter  is,  **  concreata  humane  substantie  intcgritas,  perfcctio  ac  rectitude,  et  pro. 
inde  in  categoria  qualitatis  collocanda."  Loci  tbeol.  lib.  c.  p.  268.  Comp.  Cbemnit 
loc.  tbeol.  pt.  I.  p.  217,  ed.  1615. 

X  Bellarm.  de  grat.  prim.  bom.  c.  ii.  lib.  c  p.  7.  **  Imago,  que  est  ipsa  natura 
mentis  et  voluntatis,  a  solo  Deo  fieri  potuit :  umilitudo  autem,  que  in  virtute  et  pro. 


.  w.ccu  10,  had  partly  its  foun-   , 

-.  oi  me  Reformers  to  be  in  their  teachinr^  very  | 

jnerally  intelligible.    Hence  they  avoided,  with  as  much  \ 

all  distinctions  and  abstract  expressions,  as  a  scholastic    i 

by  frequently  fell  into  a  strange  and  most  pernicious 

lain  point  of  difference  between  the  two  confessions,  in 
T  discussion,  is  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  Luther  as- 
would  have  this  assertion  maintained  as  an  article  of 

is  devoid  of  freedom;  that  every  (pretended)  free  ac- 
pairenf;  that  an  irresistible 'SivTne   necessity. rules. isill     y^ 

ever|r  human  act  is  at  bottom  only  the  act  ot.God.^mJt 
igfiFthe^  same.     He  also  comprised  all  things  in  the 
lavoidable   necessity  and  predestination,  declared  the 
ad  is  the  sole^  agent,  to  be  a  negesgary  partj^Lall  Chri»- 
r  th'erehyHthe  wisdom  and  cunning  of  human  reason 

sed  and  condemnedi  and  he  repeatedly  insisted,  that 

Dm  of  election  **  was  unknown  to  Scripture,  and  that 


•  qooque,  Deo  adjuvantc,  perficitur.'*     God  can  giye  lu  no  ac- 

^eUarmine  says :  **  Ex  his  igitur  tot  patnim  tcstimoniia  co^mnr 

nnino  idem  imagincm  et  similitudincm,  acd  imaginem  ad  na. 

ad  virtutcs  pcrtincrc.**    The  well.known  passage  in  Gcnetii 

such  an  interpretation  ;  but  the  distinction  has  a  value  in  it. 

ill  scriptural  interpretation. 

bitrio  adv.  Erasm.  Rotcrod.  0pp.  ed.  Lat.  Jen.  torn.  iii.  f  170. 

primis  nccessarium  et  salutare  Cbristiano  nOsse,  quod  Dent 

;r,  sed  quod  omnia  incommutabili  et  a?tem&  infallibiliqoe 

proponit,  et  facit.    Hoc  fulminc  stcmitur  ot  contcritur  pent. 

dco  qui  libenim  arbitrium  volunt  asscrtum,  debent  hoc  ful- 

imulare,  mut  ali&  ratione  a  se  abigcre.'*  (fol.  171.)  **  Ex  quo 

tmnia  qus  facimus,  etsi  nobis  vidcntur  m"*-*'''*' 
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its  meaning  must  be  rejected  by  the  judgment  of  the  ^ritual  man. 
He  added,  that  this  expression,  like  the  very  pernicious  word,  **  reason," 
to  which  he  declared  equal  hostility,  had  been  introduced  through  phi- 
losophy into  the  Christian  Church.  From  no  other  cause  did  he  deem 
himself  so  well  justified  in  daring  to  apply  to  the  professors  of  the  theo- 
logical faculties  in  the  middle  age, — the  so-called  schoolmen, — the 
terms  sophists,  theologues,  and  the  like,  as  on  account  of  their  crime 
in  having  established  among  Christians  the  doctrine  of  human  free-will 
80  firmly,  that,  as  he  complained,  it  was  scarcely  any  longer  possible 
to  root  it  out.*  Perceiving,  after  more  diversified  experience,  and  ma- 
turef  reflection,  especially  after  the  controversy  with  the  Catholics,  the 
prodigious  abyss  into  which  such  a  doctrine  must  precipitate  the  Church, 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  and  even  combated  it.f  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  such  recantation  •  on  the  part  of 
Luther ;  and  the  formulary  of  concord  gives  an  express  sanction  to 
the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus.  This  doctrine  jof  the  servi* 
tudc  of  the  human  will  has  had  the  greatest  weight ;  and  its  influence, 
According  to  Melancthon*s  assurance,  pervades  even  the  whole  religious 
system  of  the  Lathffan8.t 

In  regard  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  human  body,  both  con- 
fessions are  agreed ;  and  if  the  Lutheran  formularies  speak  not  ex- 
pressly of  that  property  of  Adam's  body,  whereby,  if  he  had  never 
sinned,  he  would  have  remained  exempt  from  death,  this  silence  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  total  absence  of  all  controversy  on  the  matter.  § 

*  Melancth.  loc.  Theol.  ed.  Au^roet,  1821.  **  Sengim  irrepait  phi](MO|ihia  in  Chns. 
tianismum,  et  rccoptum  est  iinpium  de  libcro  arbitrio  dogma.    Usurpata  est  vox  liberi 

arbitrii,  a  divinis  literis,  a  sensu  et  judiciu  spiriti^i  alienissima additum  eat  e  Plato- 

nis  philoflophift,  voeabulum  raiionis  ague  pemicumssimum,  (p.  10  )  In  qufleatiaoem 
▼ocatur,  sitne  libera  yoIuTita«  ct  qnatenus  libera  sit  7  Respons.  Quandoquidem  om- 
nia, qua  eveniont  neeessario  juxta  divinam  predeatinationeni  eveniunt,  nulla  eit 
Tolantati*  noatre  libertaa."  (p.  13.) 

t  Thii  he  did  in  the  edition!  of  the  Loci  Theologieit  dating  from  the  year  1535. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  now  reproaches  the  schoobnen  with  having  taught 
the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  nccessitj,  but  observes  a  total  silence  respecting  himself 
and  Luther,  while  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  tame  work  he  had  charged  these  very 
schoolmen  with  an  arrogant  assertion  of  the  tenet  of  freewill.  **  Et  quod  asperior 
paulo  scntentia  de  predestinatione  vulgo  videtur,  debemus  illi  impie  sophistarnm 
theoIogiaB,  que  inculcavit  nobis  contingentiam  et  libcrtatem  voluntatis  nostne,  ut  a 
veritate  scripture  mollicule  aures  abhorreant"  This  is  the  language  of  the  first  edi- 
tion :  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  editions  from  the  year  1535  down  to  1543,  we  read 
as  follows :  **  Valla  et  plerique  alii  non  rccte  dotrahunt  voluntati  horoinis  libertatem." 
Who  are  then  these  plerique  7  A  vast  number  of  such  indecencies  do  we  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  In  the  editions  dating  from  the  year  1 543,  this  doc- 
trine is  referred  to  the  Stoics.  **  Hec  imaginatb  orta  ex  Stoicis  disputationibus,*'  etc. 
^  Melancth.  I.e.  p.  13.    **  In  onmes  disputationis  nostra  partes  incidet." 

4  Cf.  Gerhardi  loc.  theolog.  tom.  iv.  p.  368  (loc.  ix.  c  iv.  $  99). 


^.  oupcrjiaiurai  graces, 

,..  *u  me  Catholic  Church  ;  but,  by  expressly 

ic  first  man  the  gift  of  free-will,  he  equally  opposed  the 

In  other  respects,  we  find  in  this  article  no  difTercnce  of 

the  same  remark  will  hold  good  of  the  confessions  of 

'hurches.f     In  respect  to  the  injurious  consequences  pro- 

in  of  our  first  parent  on  his  corporeal  existence,  and  that 

y,  most  of  the  formularies  of  the  reformed  expressly 

Ivin,  that  death  is  the  fruit  of  Adam's  transgression.^ 

stion  here  occurs,  how  Calvin  could  feel  himself  justified 

Tree-will  to  Adam,  when,  in  common  with  Zwingle,  he 

ired  Luther's  doctrine  touching  a  divine  necessity  of  all 

nd  even  pushed  this  opinion  to  the  extremest  verge. 

his  discrepancy,  he  observes  undoubtedly,  that  the  ques- 

mysterious  predestination  of  God  is  here  unseasonably 

e  matter  at  issue  is  not  what  could  have  happened,  but 

originally  constituted.^    In  despite  of  this  express  dc- 

the  two  doctrines  distinct, — that  of  a  divine  necessity, 

ternal  destiny,  which  enchains  and  holds  all  things  to- 

of  the  Freedom  of  man,  prior  to  his  fall,  we  are  at  a 


«.  1.  {.,  c.  15.  ^  8.  fol.  55.  cd.  Gen.  1559.     **  Animam  hominis 

,  qua  bonum  a  malo,  juntum  ab  injusto  diacemeret ;  ac  quid  ae- 

im  ait  prseunte  rationia  luce  vidcrot ;  unde  partem  hanc  dircc 

izenmt   Philoaophi.     Huic  adjuDxit  yoluntatem,  pcnca  quam 

laria  dotibuB  czcclluit  prima  hominia  conditio,  ut  ratio,  intc-Ui* 

cium  non  roodo  ad  terrcnie  vitie  gubcmationcm  BUppi^ttircnt, 

mt  naque  ad  Deam  ad  ntemam  fclicitatem.    In  hac  mtegritata 

omo,  quo  ai  ycllet  adipiaci  poaaet  stemam  vilam." 

rpua  Hbr.  ajrnbol.  ecclea.  reform,  ad  August  IB17)  p.  16:  ii. 

without  any  minuter  definition  they  merely  aay,  man  w** 

-e,  and  except  in  the  firat  Helvetic  r^-' 


m 
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loss  to  discover  how  this  claim  can  be  satisfied  ;  for  these  two  doctrines 
are  in  fact  incompatible ;  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  one,  the  other 
must  be  abandoned ;  unless  to  the  word  '*  freedom  "  a  notice  be  at- 
tached, which  in  reality  destroys  its  very  existence.  And  such  is 
WL  really  the  case  ;  for,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  Calvin,  evi- 

?  ^  dently  after  Luther's  example,  makes,  not  inward  necessity,  but  out- 

ward constraint,  the  opposite  to  freedom.*  On  the  other  hand,  Me- 
lancthon  hai  expressad  himsalf  opaaly  and  honestly  on  the  mutu- 
al correlatrveness  of  these  two  articles  of  doctrine,  and  declared 
that,  from  that  very  correlativeness  they  should  be  simultaneously 
treated,  f 

We  shall  find,  moreover,  that  Calvin  even  teaches  an  eternal,  immu- 
table predestination  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man ;  an  opinion  which  is 
certainly  quite  incompafible  with  the  proposition,  that  Adam  was  free, 
that  is  to  say,  could  have  avoided  sinning.  Hence  it  has  happened 
that,  though  some  symbolical  writings  of  the  reformed  communities 
have  with  Calvin  expressly  ascribed  free-will  to  Adam,  others  have 
^  judged  it  more  expedient,  in  what  they  teach  respecting  the  paradisaic 

^  man,  to  pass  this  matter  over  in  silence ;  and   this  was  evidently  the 

most  consistent  course. 

We  think  it  still  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  internal  reasons, 
which  Calvin  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity destructive  of  all  human  freedom,  partly  because  it  will 
then  follow,  that  it   ought  not,  at  least  absolutely  and  im mediately, j: 


*  Luther,  de  servo  arbitrio  ad  Erasm.  Rotcrod.  I.  i.  fol.  171.  **  Optarim  nne  aliad 
melius  Tocabulum  dari  in  hae  disputatione.  quam  hoc,  Neceroitas,  quod  non  recte 
dlcitur,  neque  de  diyina,  neque  de  humana  voluntate :  est  enim  xiimis  ingrats  ct  iii- 
eongruiB  significationis  pro  hoc  loco,  quandam  vclut  coactionem,  ct  omuino  id  quod 
contrarium  est  voluntati,  ingerens  intellectui :  cum  tamen  non  hoc  velit  causa  ista 
qucB  asritur.  Voluntas  enim,  sive  diyina  siye  humana,  nulla  coactione,  sed  mera 
lubentia  vcl  cupiditato  quasi  yero  libera,  facit  quod  facit,  sive  bonum  sive  malum. 
Sed  tamcn  imrautabilis  est  voluntas  Dei,  que  nostram  voluntatem  mutabilem  guber. 
nat,  ut  canit  Boetius :  *  stabilisque  manens  das  cuncta  moveri.'  "  Thb  is  a  very  in- 
appropriate citation,  for  Manlius  Torquatus  Boethius  was  no  believer  in  Luther's  doc- 
trine of  necessity. 

t  Melancth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  13.  **  Sed  ineptus  vidcar,  qui  statim  initio  opens  de 
asperrimo  loco,  do  pnedestinatione  disseram.  Quamquam  quid  attinet  in  compcndio, 
primo  an  postrcmo  loco  id  agam,  quod  in  omnea  disputationis  nostra  partes  incidet,^ 

t  Calvin  (Instit.  rol.  Chrbt.  lib.  i.  c.  16,  n.  8)  takes  notice  of  this  parallel,  and  ob- 
■erves  as  follows :  "  Non  enim  cum  stoicis,  neccssitatem  comminiscimur  ex  perpctuo 
eausamm  nexu  et  implicit^,  quadam  serie,  que  in  nature  contineatur :  sed  Deum 
constituimus  arbitrum  ac  moderetorem  omnium,  qui  pro  su&  sapiontiiL  ab  ultimo  leter. 
nitate  decrevit  quod  factorus  esset,  et  nunc  suiL  potenti&,  quod  decrcvit,  ezsequitur.*' 


^.  ^uw^ards  subduing*  human 

..«o  uincr  hand  observed,  that  the  knowledge   not 

rod  guided  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  small,  as  in  great 

it  nothing  whatever  could  occur  without  the  express  ordi- 

(destinante  Deo,)  comprised  a  very  abundant  source  of 
for  it  is  only  in  this  way  man  feels  himself  secure  in  the 
1-wise,  all-rulingy  powerful  and  indulgent  Father.f  Hence, 
Divine  permission,  and  such  a  conduct  of  things,  that  ulti- 

thing,  even  evil,  in  the  world,  conduces  to  the  benefit  of 
re  God,  did  not  satbfy  him.  He  believed  the  elect  inse- 
I  notion  of  a  divine  providence  not  sufficiently  defined, 
imple,  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  on  an  elect  were  abeo* 
md  ordained  by  God.  Moreover,  even  the  public  confes- 
"eformed  occasionally  adopt  this  view,  which  Calvin  hero 
he  providential  guidance  of  all  thipgg,  Biftiy*iT*gi  ^^"^ 
'ey.er,  thw  opinion,  and  evincing  a  very  laudable  dread  of 

leir  articles  the  harsh  spirit  of  Calvin  %    By  the  latter, 

U  as  by  his  disciple  Theodore  Beza,§  the  opinions  adverted 


t  the  char^  of  fataltsm,  laid  to  Calyin*!  doctrine,  was  writ* 
ileiBio  calumniarum,  qnibas  a0|iennu  est  Joan.  Calvinus  a  TiUe. 
liVtheran  professor  in  Heidelbcry^,  p.  308,  seq. 

**  Multum  enim  omnino  rcfert  ad  premcndam  damnandamqne 
im  sapientiam,  turn  prudentiam,  constanter  credere,  quod  m  Deo 

Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  17,  $  3.    Yet  Lather,  in  this  matter,  had  prB- 

a  with  some  hints.     Lnther.  de  senro  arbitrio.    Opp.  torn.  itt. 

dico,  non  modo  quara  ista  sint  vera,  do  quo  infra  latius  ex  scrip- 

tiam,  quam  religiosum,  pium  et  ncccssarium  sit,  ea  noese ;  hk 

fides,  neque  ullus  Dei  cultus  consistere  potest.    Nam  hoc  esset 

um  quH  ignorantiiL  salus  stare  nequit,  ut  notnm  est.    Si  enim 

Dosse,  quod  Deus  omnia,  non  contingcntor,  sed  *«•'- 

et  TflliL  anomodo  noteria   ^«*«"  - 
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to,  respecting  divine  providence,  were  held  with  such  tenacity,  and  carried 
out  with  such  consistency,  that  they  found  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difli- 
culty  to  convince  the  world,  nay,  in  despite  of  all  their  eloquence  and 
dialectic  art,  they  utterly  failed  to  convince  very  many,  that  they  did 
not  in  fact  refer  all  evil  to  God.  We  are  bound  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  investigation  of  this  subject.  * 

$  iv« — On  the  caute  of  monl  eviL 

In  all  the  more  important  doctrinal  manuals  and  polemical  writings 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — ^in  the  works  of  Bellarmine, 
Becanus,  Chemnitz,  ^Gerhard,  and  otherSi  nay,  even  in  several  public 
confesflTons,  the  reader  meets  with  a  special  and  copious  chapter,  bearing 
'the  title  of  the  present  section.  As,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  Church,  no  writer  could  enlarge' on  the  religiouaxQiicerns  of  his 
times  without  entering  upon  the  question,  *^  whence, is  evil;"  so  the 
same  question  was  now  again  most  anxiously  investigated ;  and  it  Roon 
became  apparent  that  the  opposiGon  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism could  not  be  duly  appreciated,  and  that  the  inmost  essence  of 
the  latter  would  remain  eternally  misconceived,  if  the  difierent  replies 
which  had  been  made  to  that  question,  were  not  well  considered. 

No  subject  in  the  first  times  oCj|ie  Reformation  so  embittered  the 
Catholics  against  the  authors  of  that  SAicolution,  as  their  doctrine 
respecting  the  relation  wherein  the  Deity  stands  to  moral  evil.  It  was 
precisely  on  this  account  the  Catholic  Church  laid  down  again,  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  emphatic  energy,  the  proposition,  that  man  was 
created  with  the  endowment  of  freedom,  in  order  that,  without  any 
restriction,  and  without  subterfuge,  the  guilt  of  evil  in  the  world  might 
fall  on  the  hi^ad  of  num.  For  the  denial  of  free  will  on  the  part  of  Lu- 
ther, Melancthon^  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  was  calculated  to  excite  an 
apprehension,  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  Catholic  doc  tine  of 
God's  perfect  sanctity,  to  whom  sin  is  an  abomination,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  the  most 
vicious  man  would  be  thus  sheltered  from  all  responsibility.  And,  in 
fact,  Melancthoiiji.  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
the  edition  of  the  year  1525,  had  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  God 
wrought  all  things,  evil  as  well  as  good  ;  that  He  was  the  author  of  Da- 
vid's adultery,  and  the  treason  of  Judas,  as  well  as  of  Paul's  conversion. 


eterno  prospexerit,  omniboBque  futuris  sapientiasime  proTiderit,  Bed  imprimis  decre- 
torn  illud  sternum  Doi  Bapientiasimi  Bimul  et  potentiwimi,  ex  quo  quicquid  fuit, 
fuit ;  quioqoid  est,  est ;  et  quicquid  futunmi  est,  eht,  protU  ipn  ab  etemo  decomere 
Hbuit- 


«iutf9iioii  ^to^  lo  tne 

^  a  aioresaid  work  they  have  disappeared)^ 

e  say,  excuses  his  teacher,  M elancthoD.  And  how  does  he 
1  so  complicated  a  matter,  he  says,  among  other  things,  all 
g  could  not  be  systematically  and  properly  treated,  more 
Q  the  part  of  Catholics,  the  doctrine  of  free-will  had  been 

Just  as  if  the  question  '*  whence  is  evil  ?**  had  only  in 
entury  first  excited  attention ;— just  as  if  holy  writ  left 

how  that  question  was  to  be  answered  ; — -just  as  if  in 
I  third  centuries  the  question  had  not  been  really  settled 
I !  However,  in  this  matter,  Melancthon  merely  spoke 
s  the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus  will  show, 
lancthon's  assertion  the  Council  of  Trent  had  in  view, 
matized  the  proposition,  that  God  works  evil  as  well  as 

it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  abstain  fiom  wick- 

1  however,  as  the  notions  which  the  Saxon  Reformers, 

vncthon,  had  entertained  respecting  free-will,  became 

doned  the  opinion  that  God  was  the  author  of  evil ;  and 

riitcFhad  even  the  courage  to  revoke  in  the  Augsburg 

trmer  doctrinc.j:    The  later  formularies  of  the  Lu- 

rfect  accordance  with  this  amelioration  in  opinion.  § 

.  loc.  theol.  ed.  Leyser.  1615.  P.  i.  p,  173.    The  wordi  of  Me- 

nt  certa  tcntentia  a  Deo  fieri  omnia,  tarn  bona,  quam  mala 

im  peimittere  Dcnm  creatnris,  ut  operentur,  fed  iprom  omnia 

fatentnr,  propriam  Dei  opus  faine  Paul!  vocationem,  ita  fate. 

ria  e«e,  nve  qne  media  yocantmr,  ut  comedere,  nve  que  mala 

erium  ;  constat  enim  Demn  omnia  facere,  non  perminiTe,  sed 

tia  proprium  epos  Jadne  proditio,  ncQt  Pboli  ▼ocatio." 

'*  8i  quia  dizeritt  non  eaee  in  potcstate  hominis,  viaa  roaa  ma- 

ra  Ha  ut  bona  Denm  operari,  non  permimiv^  •^^-- 


^'* 


ra^lm 
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Bat  it  was  quite  otlierwise  with  the  Si|p88  RefonDera,  who  remained 
obstinately  addicted  to  their  errors.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
calls  upon  us  to  describe  at  greater  length  the  nature  of  their  opinions. 
In  his  writing  on  Providence,  addressed  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  (anno  1530,)  Zwingle  asserts,  that  God  ii  the  auXori  mactr,  amd 
impeUer  h  sin';  that  also  He  makes  the  sinner :  that  by  the  instrcu 
mentality  of  the  creature  He  produces  injustice  and  the  like.*  In 
numberless  places  Calvin  uses  the  expression,  man,  at  the  instigation 
of  God,  doeth  what  it  is  unlawful  to  do  ;  by  a  mysterious  divine  inspi- 
ration,  the  heart  of  man  turneth  to  evil ;  man  falleth  because  the  proyi«> 
dence  of  God  so  ordaineth.f  If  these  principles  fill  us  with  just 
detestation,  they  were  pushed  still  further  by  Theodore  Qeza  ;  although 
what  he  brought  forward  was  only  deduction,  and  indeed  a  necessary 
deduction,  from  the  doctrines  just  adduced.  This  leader  of  the 
Reformed,  after  Calvin*s  death,  is  not  satbficd  with  repeating,  that  God 
incites,  impels,  and  urges  to  evil ;  but  he  even  adds,  that  the  Almighty 
creates  a  portion  of  men  as  His  instruments,  with  the  iMte$U  of  working 
evil  through  them4 
/^  The  reasoning  attempted  in  support  of  thcso  notions  is  quite  of 

a  character  with  them.     In  order  to  show  that  God,  although  he  urge 

•  Zwingli  do  providcnti&,  c  vi.  Opp.  torn.  i.  (without  date  or  place)  fol.  365,  b.— > 
**  Unum  igitur  atquo  idem  facinus,  puta  adaltcriam  aut  homicidium,  quantum  Dei 
auctoris,  inotoris,  impuIsoriB  opus  est,  crimen  non  est,  quantum  autem  hominis  est, 
crimen  ac  sccluBest.**  fol.  366,  a.  '*Cum  movct  (Deus)  ad  opus  aliquod,  quod  perfi. 
eienti  instrumento  fraudi  est,  sibi  tamen  non  est,  ipse  emm  libera  movet,  neque  instnr 
mento  facit  injuriam,  cum  omnia  sint  magis  sua,  quam  cujusque  artificiasua  instm- 
■lenta,  quibus  non  facit  injuriam,  si  nunc  limam  in  mallcum,  et  contrk  mallfum  in 
limam  convertat.  Movet  ergo  latroncm  ad  occidendum  innocentcm,  etiamsi  impara- 
torn  ad  mortem." 

t  Calvin  institut-  lib.  iv.  c  18,  ^  2.  **  Homo  justo  Dei  impulsu  agit  quod  sibi  noo 
Hcet."  Lib.  iii.  c.  23,  ^  8.  **  Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providentiii  eic  ordinante.** 
With  this  proposition  Calvin  found  himself  in  a  singular  situation.  On  one  hand,  hs 
lield  the  maintenance  of  it  as  theoretically  necessary,  and  practically  useful ;  and, 
oo  the  other,  he  was  extremely  incensed  if  any  attempted  to  deduce  from  it  the  con- 
sequences which  it  inToIycd.  I  have  scarcely  ever  read  any  work  clothed  in  coarser 
language,  than  the  reply  which  Calyin  made  to  an  anonymous,  hut  very  learned,  theor 
|ogian,  who  in  fourteen  theses  had  condensed  all  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
respecting  the  origin  of  eyil,  and  then  furnished  copious  illustrations  on  each  article. 
We  find  the  writing  and  the  reply  in  "  Calumnie  nebulonis  cujusdam,  etc  Joannk 
Calyini  ad  easdem  rcsponsio.*'  Geney.  1558.  Calyin  concludes  his  reply  with 
these  words:  **  Compescat  te  Deus,  Satan.    Amen.'* 

t  Beza  Aphorism,  xzii.     "  Sic  autem  agit  (Deus)  per  ilia  instrumenta,  Qt  non 

\     tantum  siuat  ilia  agere,  nee  tantum  moderetur  eventum,  sed  ctiam  incitet,  impellat, 

mcnreat,  regat,  atque  adeo,  quod  omnium  est  maiimum,  et  areata  ut  per  iUa  mgai^ 


.^^  mw  oppresses  and 
^..^uie  irain  of  reasoning  it  would  be  impossible 
ler  we  consider  the  notion  which  Zwinde  here  gives  of 
or,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  St.  Paul 
just  man  is  in  himself  the  living  moral  law,  and  there- 
ind  in  a  mere  extraneous  relation  to  its  precepts,  but 
imself  and  constantly  fulGls  them,)  or,  whether  we  look 
f  the  Deity,  from  whose  wisdom  and  holiness  the  moral 
emanation,  and  which  in  pure  and  eternal  glory  He 
lether,  lastly,  we  contemplate  the  moral  law  in  itself 
ingle,  however  much  he  may  incidentally  exalt  it,  treata 
ind  merely  positive  code.f 

ir  of  Zurich  completely  destroys  the  objectiveness  of 

:  a  perception  of  a  holy  moral  government  of  the  world, 

ssages  where  he  seems  to  speak  in  such  a  aeiiae.     For 

)  did  not  perceive,  that,  if  God  were  to  impel  to  the 

a  moral  law  given  by  Himself,  He  would  then  be  in 

i  Himself,  and  would  viohite  His  own  nature,  and  not 

rd  rule  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Reformer  did  not  see  that 

fed  the  very  notion  of  the  Deity.     The  injurious 


otiR,  e.  V.    **  Cum  igitur  Angelum  timntgrMMnini  faoit  et 

foL  365,  b.    *'  QuAQtum  eoim  Detu  &cit,  non  eit  pecoatum. 

fern ;  illi  onim  non  Mt  Ici  pointa,  ntpote  juito,  nam  juiiis 

Pauli  fententiam.    Unam  igitur  atqiie  idem  facinnt,  pnta 

iom,  quantum  Dei  auctoris,  motoria,  ae  impnlaorii,  opus  est, 

m  aotem  huminis  est,  erifflea  eet  ao  eeelaa  eit    lile  aniai 

em  Itf^e  etiam  danmatur.** 

V.  lib.  L  p.  364,  b.  '*  Doobui  ezemplia  id  fiet  lucalentiv. 
fuaadam  domceticaa,quibuiUbefoea  delieiiiac  deaidii  avooet. 
(erit,  vapulato :  caleeum  qui  non  recte  indnzcrit,  aut  indnc- 
iimiaerit  disealceatoi  incedito— et  amilea.    Jam  •:  — ' 


*  V 
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i  nfluoncc  of  this  doctrine  on  the  public  morality  is  evident  of  itself,  art(! 
wai  strongly  represented  to  Calvin.* 

Zwinglc  still  endeavours  to  justify  his  unhappy  doctrine  by  the  pre* 
tence,  that  God  is  ever  guided  by  pure  intentions,  that  consequently 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and,  in  a  somewhat  strange  connexion 
with  this  matter,  he  adds,  that  David's  adultery,  whereof.  God  was  the 
author,  could  tt^  little  convict  God  of  a  bad  action,  as  when  a  bull  im- 
pregnates a  whole  herd  of  cows.f  Hero  be  only  overlooks  the  circum- 
stance, that  man  is  no  more  a  cow,  than  God  is  a  bull ;  th'it,' accord- 
ingly, if  man  had"  been  instigated  by  God  to  aduTleiy',  this  could  not 
occur  without  a  violation  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  consequently  the 
guilt  would  revert  to  God.  Zwingle's  conception,  more  nearly  examin- 
ed, consists  herein,  that  God  wrought  on  the  sensuality  of  David,  which 
by  its  power  overmastered  his  will ;  that,  in  consequence,  God,  perform- 
ed only  the  outward  work  indifferent  in  itself,  and  not  the  evil  in  it, — 
the  work,  which,  in  the  nuptial  union  as  well  as  in  adultery,  is  identical. 
But  how  could  he  distinguish  between  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
such  an  agency  as  here  described  ? 

Rc^'erting  to  the  observation  which  Zwinglc  deemed  calculated  to 
justify  the  Deity,  that,  in  alluring  to  bad  actions,  God  had  good  objects 
in  view,  it  must  be  said  that  this  notion  was  shared  by  Calvin  and  Beza  ; 
though,  by  the  latter,  it  was  put  forth  with  more  acutcness.  Hence  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  state  the  opinions  of  these  two  Reformers.  Calvin 
admits,  that  the  opinion,  according  to  which  God  determines  man  to 
moral  corruption  and  impels  him  to  sin,  is  not  compatible  with  the 
known  will  of  the  Deity.  Hence,  like  Luther,  in  his  book  against 
Erasmus,  he  has  recourse  to  a  hidden  will  of  God,  whereby  His  mode 
of  proceeding  is  indeed  very  just,  though  its  equity  be  not  obvious  to  our 
porception.if     If  this  be  the  ordinary  way  wherein  Calvin  in  his  Insli- 


•  Calumnix  nobul.  Calv.  reap.  p.  19.  "Hnpc  sunt,  Calvine,  qure  adversarii  tui  dc 
doctrinft,  tuft,  perhibent,  admonentquo  homines,  ut  de  doctrinft.  ipt&  ex  fructu  Judiccnt 
Dicant  autem  te  ct  tuos  discipulos  fcrro  multos  fructus  Dei  tui :  esse  cnim  plerosque 
litigatores,  vindictffi    cupidos,  injuriie  tcnaces  et  mcmorcs,  ca^tcrisquo  vitiis,  qua? 

Deus  suggcrit,  pneditos Jam  vero  doctrinft.  Christi  qui  credebant,  reddebantur 

meliores,  aed  tu&  doctrinft.,  aiunt  homines  manifeste  fieri  doteriores.  Pnetcrea  qumn 
dicitis,  vos  habere  sanam  doctrinam,  respondent,  non  esse  vobis  crcdendum.  Si  enim 
Dcus  vestcr  soepissimc  aliud  co^itat  et  vult,  mctuendum  esse,  no  vos,  Deum  vcstrum 
imitantef ,  idem  facialis,  atqne  homines  decipiatis.** 

t  L.  c.  "  Quod  Deus  facit,  libere  facit,  alienus  ab  omni  affectu  noxio,  igitur  et  abs. 
que  pcccato,  ut  adulterium  David,  quod  ad  auctorem  Deum  pertinet,  non  magis  Deo 
nt  pcccatum,  quam  cum  taurus  totum  annentum  insccndit  et  iroplet"  What  a  com- 
parison ! ! 

t  CalyiD.  Intiitut.  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  ^  9.    **Nofl  yeio  inde  negamus,  rite   oxcuiari 


,  v.iai  III)  iii>iiirii:iiuii  c.xisis 
.  .v4uuiirs  to  show  the  great  diflVronro  existing 
lie  act  of  CJotl,  and  the  act  of  tlie  inipioii-s,  in  one  and  tlie  same 
)  he  says,  God  works  <o  exercise  justice,  w^lo  the  wicked 
tuated  !)y  avarife,  covctousness,  6cc.*  God,  for  instance,  insti- 
an  to  murder,  but  from  no  other  motivo  than  to  punish  a  crime 
I.  Wc  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  one,  whether  the 
nt  of  such  means  be  con^tible  with  the  very  notion  of  the 
I  how  extremely  pernicious  it  would  be,  and  subversive  of  all 
^rality,  were  men  herein  to  imitate  the  Deity  so  represented  ? 
evident  that  the  inquiry  must  here  be  carried  back  as  far  as 
'man,  and  the  (question  arises,  what  share  is  to  be  allotted  to 
at  event.  Calvin  never  thinks  of  deducing  the  fall  of  Adam 
abuse  of  human  freedom  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  perfect 
e  with  his  own  fundamental  principles,  he  admits  that  God 
»cd  the  fall,  and  by  an  eternal  decree  brought  it  about. f 


oandoquidcm  Dei  ordinationi,  qnk  bc  cxitio  dcfltinatos  qucmntur,  saa 
a,  nobii  quidem  ineofpiita,  »cd  ill!  ccrtinima." 

tMrueUo  advera.  libcrtinoi,  c.  14  (in  Joan.  Calvini  opuacala  omnia  in 

ecta.    Genuv-  155'i,  p.  o2S.)     **  Altera  exccptiu,  cujun  inftliccH  isii 

ntioncm,  hoc  cstt — ma<>;n;ini  esso  diiTercntisiin  inter  ojium  Dei,  et  opus 

Viu  Ticc  in>triinienti  utitiir.     Inipiu^  cnim  Piift  av.iritift  :iut  ambitione, 

cnidclitatc  incitatur  ad  facinus  tuura,  ncc  alium  fincm  spcctat.   Ideo 

cat,  ex  animi  aflfectionc,  et  fine,  qucni  5pcctat,  opus  qunlitatcm  8umit, 

judicatur.    Scd  Dcus  rcspcctum  omnino  contrariuin  habct :  ncinpe 

>,eat  ad  conBCrvandos  bonus,"  etc. 

redciit  (Opn*r.  lib.  I.  p.  946.)  *»  Turpi  quidem  ct  illibcrali  calumnla 

>cum  peccati  auctorem  fieri  obtcndunt,  si  omnium,  qu.p  aguntur, 

ntan.    Nam  quod  homo  injustc  pcrpctrat,  vcl  ambitione,**  etc.  .  . . 

?bL  ct  Rutipona.  lib.  i.p.  1 13,)  diatinguislies  between  in  iiliquo  agrcre, 

ere,  and  accordingly  adds, "  adjiciendum  est,  Deum  ajrerp  ''•*-* 

b:  per  males  vero  agerc,  ct  non  in  iii^'^"  *'     " 


m         KXFoerrioN  of  doctrinal  Darraamcu 

In  Beza«  we  find  these  mooatroiu  errors  pushed  to  a  still  fnrflKr 
length.     The  principal  points  of  his  reasoning  are  m  follows :  God 
wished  on  one  hand  to  shox.  meicyf  and  on  the  other  to  rereal  Bm  jS»- 
tice.     Adam  was  created  morally  just  and  holy ;  for  from  God's  hand 
nothing  unclean  can  come  forth.    But  how  could  God  unfold  His  sier* 
cies,  since  the  sinner  only  can  be  the  subject  of  these  T    How  could  He 
manifest  His  jptice,  if  no  one  committed  Wrong,  and  ther^  incurred 
punishment  T    Hence,  for  the  unfolding  of  these  attrtbutesf  the  I>eity 
must  prepare  a  channel  which  was  found  in  ordaining  the  fidl  of  the  firrt 
man.     These  diWne  objects  being  perfectly  just  and  holyt  their  quality 
is  transmitted  to  the  means  also  selected  for  their  execution.^    Here 
Bexa  does  not  speak  of  a  mere  coH)peration  of  the  Deity  in  the  perform^ 
ance  of  the  mere  outward  part  in  an  eril  action  ;  for  Godf  Whether  to 
punish  or  to  exercise  mercy,  has  regard  to  the  inward  evil  sentiment, 
since,  without  this,  sin  is  not  possible.     It  was  thus  the  part  of  the 
Deity  to  call  forth  somehow  an  evil  sentiment,  in  order  to  attain  His 


Bms  (QmnI.  tt  AtipoDi.  p.  117,)  dedaces  the  nn  of  Adam  iioiii  a  ymteneo  motd 
Toluntatia,  that  ia  to  ny,  ftom  a  Datural  ixnpulK,  the  meaning  whereof  ia,  that  God 
■o  formed  human  nature,  that  eril  oould  not  fail  to  arise,  which  Ho  then  raakee  use 
of  for  IIiB  own  ends. 

•  Dcxa  Abaters,  calum.  Heshus.  adr.  Calrin.  (with  the  nftm^ryUt  ihre  Cydope;  in 
one  volume,  Oenev.  1561,  p.  931.)  **  Sopereet,  ut  oalendamua,  ita  deoietum  «8se  a 
Deo  Adami  lapsum,  ut  tamen  tota  eulpa  penes  Satanam  et  Adamim  rsaideat  Hoe 
autom  liquido  apparobit,  si,  quemadnAodum  paulo  ante  CaMnua  nos  monoit,  direna 
atquo  adoo  pcnitus  contraria  Dei,  Satanoe,  et  hominis  consilia,  ac  dsinde  etiam  dtver' 
•OS  ngondi  modos  consideramus.  Qaid  enim  Deo  propositum  fbit,  qama  lapamn  ho- 
minis ordinarot  T  Nempe  patefkcicnde  sore  miserieordiae  m  eleetis  pMHb^  servant 
itomquo  justo  suo  judicio  in  reproborum  damnanda  malitia  Tiam  slbi  aperire.  Nam 
nisi  sibi  et  posterts  suis  lapsus  esaet  Adam,  nee  ulla  extaret  in  horainiWi  ndaeria,  eiqus 
miseroretur  Dcus  in  filio  suo,  nee  ulla  malitia,  quam  condemnaret ;  ac  promde  neqae 
apparorct  ejus  miscrieordia,  neque  ettam  judicium.  Hoc  igitur  qumn  mc^itnr  et  eze« 
quitur  Dominus,  quis  eum  uIUus  injustitine  coaij^uerit  7  Quid  autem  moliebatur  Satan, 
quamTis  imprudcns  Dei  consHio  subserriret  T  Nerope  quia  Deum  o<Kt,*et  totos  hivi- 
dift  ezBstuat,  inimicitias  serers  Toluit  inter  Deum  et  h«iminem.  Quid  aatem  oofitant 
Adamus  et  Heva,  simul  atque  m  doeiles  Satanss  discipulos  prBboerunt  7  Nempe 
Deum  ut  invidum  et  mendacem  eoarguere,  et  eo  ntrito  sese  in  illios  aolio  coUoeaie." 

The  outlines  of  Beza*s  reasoning  may  be  seen  in  Zwingle  (De  IVovid.  cap.  yi.  p. 
364.)  How  little,  moreover,  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  Christian,  who,  on  one 
hand,  upholds  the  idea  of  6od*s  holniess  and  jusUoe,  and,  on  the  other  band,  dings  to 
the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  man*s  works,  could  be  led  astray 
by  such  dialectic  arts,  the  anonymous  writer  already  cited,  very  well  points  out,  when 
he  says :  **  Equidem  favi  ego  sliquando  doctrine  tow,  Calvine,  eamque,  qnamvis  non 
satis  mihi  perspicuam,  defentfi,  quod  tantmn  tribuebam  aoctorltati  tu»,  ut  vel  contra 
oogitare  putarem  nefiis ;  sed  nunc  auditis  adversariorum  argumcntis,  ncn  habio  quod 
respondeam Nam  iWB  rotionef  «tml  oftamrtf,  et  fen  efmwmodi^  ut  Mimtimj  dtpo' 


^  — ^»«v«en  necessity  and  compul- 

»«i  aoes  not  occur  in  sin ;  th&t  on  the  contrary, 

nned  willingly^  with  an  inward  pleasure  (spontaneo  moiu^  in 
1  to  libero  and  voluntario  motu,)  and  although  he  was  not  able 
nnning,  he  did  not  Wiah  to  avoid  it ;  and  it  was  this  yery  thing 
Dstituted  his  criminality.* 

f  these  principlet,  that  pavagea  in  the  Reformed  confessions 
estimated.  They  all  assert*  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
say,  in  the  sense  wherein  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  Besa,  attempt 
ate  the  Deity,  after  having  denied  man's  free  wilLf 


m  Uin,  txeiimKl  ex  memoria,  tuque  adverearioe  eofwineant.  At  adverea^ 
mmtUta  mmt  •perta^  wria,  et  quafaeiU  numoruB  mandenitar^  et  ah  iSUU» 
wfere  cnmf  f«j  Ckrittmm  eeeiahantwrt  pereipianimr.  Hine  fit,  at  toi  dis* 
■•(is  aatfaoiitata  toa  nitantur,  quam  imtkMie.  Et  fiiaai  mdumrmrim  wm» 
^iMwf,  kmkemi  eo»  pre  kmriticee  et  perfinmeikm§,  ei  at  etrmm  eomeartio  aheti- 
tee  ukifue  monent^  ut  oketineamL'*  And  saeh  doetrinet  were  to  be  held 
ttolssofiUth! 

btlen.  Uk  i.    **  QoMVoda  eet  vitil  origo  in  inetnunentamn  ipontanao 

at  Deas  jaiis  deeieverit,  quod  illi  injoflte  fecermnt,**  etc.    A  distinctkm 

Is  Bssat    Compare  his  '*  QoMt  et  ReipoM.  lib.  L  p.  190. 

Hsiv*  asp  iz.  (ed.  Angaat.  p.  19.)  **  Ergo  quoad  malum  mve  peeeatuai, 

ctef  val  a  Deo,  vel  a  diabolo,  aed  eua  eponte  malum  fecit,  et  hac  parte 

tfWtrii,  eap.  yiii.  p.  18.    Damnamua  praterea  Florinom  et  Blaatum, 

IvBBsas  aeripMt,  at  omnea.  qui  Deum  faeiunt  auctorem  peecati.    Coo. 

!».  viU.  lib.  e.  p.  ItS.    Negamna  taraea  ilium  (Deum;  eaae  aotorem 

i»  qa0  peiperam  fiont,  nllam  eulpam  in  ipaam  tranaferri  poaaa,  qaam 

It  aonma  et  oertiaaima  omnia  JaatitjtolMMrma.  Habet  autem  ipse  admi  ■ 

am  ezplieabilea  ratioaea,  ex  qnibidAo  otitnr  diabolia  omoibua  et  pec. 

MM,  taaqnam  inatmmentia,  at  qoicqnid  illi  male  agunt,  id  ipae  dcot 

e  stism  in  booom  ooovertaL**    The  Belgic  Confeanoa  (eap.  ziii.  lib* 

iatbesaaMway. 


# 
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CHAPTER   II. 


Oir    ORIGINAL    SIN   AND   ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


$  V. — The  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  an. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  reli- 
gious controversies  of  the  last  three  centuries,  that  the  Reformers,, 
according  to  whose  principles  Adam  in  his  fall  only  succumbed  under  a 
sentence  of  irresistible  necessity  pronounced  upon  him,  should  have  re- 
presented the  Deity  as  kindling  into  so  fearful  a  wrath,  and  inflicting 
so  frightful  a  chastisement  for  this  act  of  the  first  man,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  their  own  views,  shouTd'be  called  rather  his  pure  misfortune.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  explain  how  ideas  so  unconnected  should  have  been 
associated  in  one  and  the  same  head.  When  we  just  now  used  the 
comprehensive  word  "  Reformers,"  we  did  so  advisedly ;  for  even  Lu- 
ther and  M elancthon  had  both  completely  framed  their  theory  of  origi- 
nal sin,  when  they  were  entangled  in  those  opinions  described  in  the 
preceding  section, — opinions  which  Zwingle  and  Calvin  only  took  up, 
and  further  developed.  How  could  Adam  be  the  subject  of  such  fear- 
ful wrath,  if  he  did  only  what  he  was  obliged  to  do ;  if  he  perpetrated 
only  what  he  could  not  avoid  ?*  Hence  arises  a  conception, of  origina) 
sin  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  which  is  in  almost  every  respect  ^e_trust 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,)  devoid  of  sense  and  re^sopT  By 
the  most  exaggefaled  "descrtption  of  the  effects  of  Adam^s  fall,  they 
seem  anxious  to  resuscitate  the  feeling  of  sin,  and  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  which,  by  their  view  of  God's  relation  to  evil,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  utterly  destroying.  And  yet  they  only  aggravate  tht  matter, 
as  win  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter,  which  must,  however, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  original  sin  is  extremely 


*  Calvin  (Instit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  see.  4,  fol.  77)  ycry  well  enlarges  on  the  magnitude 
of  Adam*8  sin ;  but  his  whole  description  makes  no  impression,  so  soon  as  we  remem- 
ber the  author*s  assertion,  that  Adam  must  needs  sin.  He  shows  acutely  enough  the 
imbelief,  ingratitude,  and  pride  of  Adam ;  but  it  is  only  a  pity  that  our  first  parent  tooi 
obliged  to  lote  faith,  gratitude,  and  humility. 
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ftttjulll  Had  may  bo  rodi]ci?d  to  the  followiag  propi^sitioritf.     Adaiiif  by 
All  Tost  hiif  ifl||iEiiiI  jastie<i  and  halioess,  drew  down  qd  hinisuif  by  bU  | 
duaabcdUace^l  di^j^bajurc  fLod  iTic  jud^meati  oflhd  Atmigbty,  incur- 
ftd  tbo  pcMlty  of  ^diAtL  iUld  .iku^t  hi  uti  tiii^  ptirl^t  ^^  ^^^^  body  as  well 
tti«<mlp  beeame  slnmgely  detorloratod.,*     Tins  hi^  sinful  coaditioD  is 
transmitted  to  all  bi^  posterity,  as  descended  from  him,  eii tailing  the 
coa>4^qutinco  tbat  mnn  in  of  bimsjelf  iocapaible,  ereii  with  the  aid  of  the 
iUfMit  perfect  olhical  law  offered  to  him   from  without  (not  excepting 
evtm  the  one  revealed  in  the  Old  Covenant.)  to  act  iu  a  uinoiific  agr^- 
abk  to  God,  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  |u8tified  before  tlim^^sqtYe  oply 
by  thejueiitd  of  Je^tja  Chrisit,  the  sole  luediator  belwijit  God  and  man.f 
If  to  this  wo  add,  that  the  falhers  of  Treut  attribute  to  fallen  man  frce- 
Will}  represealiog  it,  however, as  very  much  weakened,}  and  in  conso- 
qtience  teach,  that  not  every  religioua  and  mol'a]  action  of  man  i^  nacea- 1 
tfarily  slnfut,  although  it  be  nevert  in  itself  nod  by  ibiolf*  accept  able  to  I 
God,  nor  anywise  perfect,^  we  then  Eiave  stated  all,  which  i»  to  be  held  I 
&s  strictly  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Church.     That,   inorcgver,  lalleu  n;an  I 
still  bear^  the  Ima^e  of  God|  (section  1|)  uecDaiMirily  follows  from  w  but  I 
baa  been  advanced.  || 


*  Conoil.  TritL  a^m,  v.  de^ret.  de  pect^ut,  orig'.  **  tit  r|oii  mm  ccmfitctur  prlRitmi  I 
bomLaem  AUam,  cum  [iiEuidutum  Lkii  m  p[ird.diBo  fukSKl  InLiatgroj^m,  vtntjin  wuicti- 1 
tsl^m  ct  JDstitiiLm,  in  qun  cotiiUttttuif  fucmt,  :iaiiiti«iiC|  iiicuiTisdciqucP^QiibDtfamprjP-l 
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If,  in  reading  these  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  call  to  mind 
all  those  questions,  which,  since  the  rise  of  the  Pci||;ian  heresy, 
and  even  much  earlier,  were,  on  the  matter  at  issue,  propped  to  scien- 
tific investigation,  we  shall  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  assembled  fathers 
found  it  expedient  in  their  decision  not  to  touch  upon  a  considerable 
number  of  these  questions,  and  to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  them 
with  a  certain  generality.  We  say,  in  regard  to  these  questions  ;  for, 
on  the  matter  itself,  considered  according  to  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  the  council  has  pronounced  very  definite  and  full  declarations. 
But,  as  in  this  doctrine  the  Lutherans  were  driven  to  tfie^most  pemi- 
cious  exaggerations ;  and  as,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Reformation,  some 
Catholic  theologiansf — ^for  example,  Albertus  Righius,  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  refutation  of  extreme  opinions)  approximated  to  the  opposite 
extreme  ;•  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  received  with  feelings  of  very 
great  prejudice  by  the  Protestants,  who,  in  their  rash  vehemence, 
charged  them  with  Pelagianism. 

As  regards  the  deliberations  of  Trent,  Payva  ab  Andrada,  a  Portu- 
guese theologian  who  assisted  at  them,  informs  us,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  defence  of  the  council,  that  it  purposely  abstained  from  any  minuter 
definitions.  And  PBllsTicim  says,  that  the  council  has  expressed  itself 
more  negatively,  yet  with  such  distinctness,  that  the  errors  on  this  mat- 
ter then  cuottnt  were,  as  such,  cleariy  and  distinctly  rejected.  If  the 
Church,  he  ^atinues,  be  unable  to  give  any  accurate  definition  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  it  is  sufiicient  for  her  to  denote  what  original  sin  is  not ;  and 
this  she  can  do  with  as  much  propriety  as  one,  who,  having  no  clear 
notion  of  heaven,  could  still  assert  with  confidence,  that  it  was  not  com- 
posed of  linen  adorned  with  gold-paper !  The  same  celebrated  histo- 
rian also  relates,  that  the  papal  legates  reminded  the  assembled  fiithers 
not  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  original  sin  itself,  because  Scripture  and 
tradition  are  silent  upon  this  matter  ;  and  he  adds,  the  holy  synod  was 
not  convoked  to  pronounce  upon  opinions,  but  to  condemn  errors.  We 
shall  soon  be  enabled  to  see  the  great  propriety  of  this  judgment  of 
Pdlavicini's.f 

•  To  this  Ckeninitiiis  (Exam.  Coneil.  Trid.  ed.  Francof.  159d,  Ft.  i  p.  168) 
rafen,  when  hn  exebims:  **  Ad  perpetoam  igitur  rei  memoriam  notum  ait  toCi  orbi 
Chriatiaao,'*  eCe.  See  also  hia  **  Loci  Tbeol."  P.  i.  p.  1127.  Gerhard  kwi  ibeoiog. 
torn.  iv.  p.  518,  Hoe.  iz.  aec.  58). 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  948,  lib.  vH.  cap.  z.  p.  947 :  "  Hie  vero  admonoerimt  (Lepiti)  oe  qiAd 
oefli  iCatiiefeiit  de  natora  ipaa  origtualia  eiilp«,  de  qua  aaholaatici  diaooidant :  nee 
enim  ajiiodiis  ooUeeta  fuerat  ad  deeidendaa  opinionea,  aed  ad  erroiea  reeidendoa." 
FOitber  on,  it  ia  iskl :  *'  Qnotieo  damnantor  hsretiei,  optiiiiiiiB  oonailiam  eat,  magia 
generalia,  quippe  mafia  indubitata  oompleeti,  quod  a  ijiiodo  peractum  eat  Qooliea 
in  eoadem  eoriptia  agitor,  pnidentia  eat,  nallam  ipais  aiuam  preferre  tzanaferends  dia- 
putatioiiia  a  re  ipaa,  qam  ecrta  eat,  ad  modam,  qui  eat  ineertaa.'* 


...«g  I aeir  agreement,  it  will 
.  ..«»a  uaiy  the  most  envenomed  prejudice  which  could 
charge  the  schoolmen  with  a  superficial  Pelagianism  ;  that 
trith  the  denial  of  original  sin,  or  at  least  with  the  misappre- 
its  magnitude.  But  while  we  mark  the  point  at  which  the 
diverge  in  opposite  direction8»  we  encoanter  the  limit  which 
ind  hath  eet  to  the  investigatione  of  human  science.  If  their 
Ktend  this  boundary  have  been  somewhat  unsuccessful,-^ 
in  nothing,  or  much  less  than  they  ought, — it  would  still  be 
egmrd  what  has  been  explained  as  the  sole  criterion  of  that 
IS  their  task  to  have  ezphuned. 

0  desoend  from  the  seed  of  Adam,**  says  St.  Bonaventu* 
a  nature  marred  not  only  by  punishment,  but  by  guilt. 

lifest  in  the  want  of  God*s  intuition*  in  the  ignominy  which 

1  reasooy  and  in  the  preponderance  of  evil  desire  (coficMpir* 
he  j^ant  of  the  divine  intuition  evideatlj  presupposes  guilt ; 

one  can  be  deprived  of  eternal  good*  for  the  enjoyment 

has  been  created,  onless  there  be  in  him  something  which 

unwerth;^  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  his  Ckd.    In  re- 

saeondt  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  anything  which  is 

of  Us  nature;  but  is  not  reason  ashamed  of  certain  mo- 

Isrii  t    This,  too,  betokens  an  inherited  guilt.    The  pre- 

^  evil  lust  is  a  matter  of  certainty  also,  because  then  only 

nan  well  ordered,  when  the  ^irit  is  in  subjection  to  God, 

nd  animal  faculties  are  in  subjection  to  the  spirit.*    But 

^  therefore  perverted,  is  the  soul  of  man,  when  its  relation 

I  senses  has  been  inverted.    This  is  now  the  case ;  and 

lith  teach  so,  but  philosophy  herein  concurs.    The  vio- 

lost,  and  the  law  of  the  members,  which  each  one  hath 
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from  its  birth,  holds  the  spirit  captive,  and  overmasters  it.  It  is  thus 
undeniable  that  the  soul  of  each  one  is  from  his  birth  perverted  {perver- 
sa) ;  but  if  the  right  state  of  the  soul  be  justice,  its  perverted  state  is 
guilt ;  and  as  we  are  perverted  from  our  birth,  we  bear  about  with  us 
from  our  birth  the  stain  of  guilt.  Of  this  no  one  doubts,  except  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  power  of  evil  desire,  and  doth  not  know  in  what  way 
the  rational  spirit  should  be  obedient  unto  God.  For  it  is  acknowledged, 
that,  unless  our  spirit  love  God  above  all  things,  and  for  His  own  sake, 
it  is  not  perfectly  obedient  unto  Ilim.  It  is  also  acknowledged,  that 
without  the  gift  of  grace,  no  one  in  the  state  of  corrupt  nature  loveth 
God  above  all  things,  and  for  His  own  sake ;  nay.  he  is  necessarily 
overcome  by  the  force  of  wicked  lust,  so  as  to  be  more  enamoured  of 
himself  and  of  some  apparent  good.  Thus  is  every  soul  from  its  birth 
a  sinner,  because  perverted  and  disordered.  And  hence  the  apostle, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  fallen  humanity,  saith  :  "  I  see  another  law 
in  my  members,  which  stnveth  against  the  law  of  the  spirit,  and  hold- 
cth  me  captive  under  the  law  of  sin."  Then  he  exclaims :  "  Unhappy 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 
And  he  replies :  "  The  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  Whoever 
pays  attention  to  this  law  in  the  members,  and  to  our  false  relation  to 
God,  will  certainly  not  deny  that  man  from  his  birth  is  sinful ;  nay,  he 
will  clearly  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  original, 
any  more  tnan  of  actual,  sin.  If  philosophers  and  some  heretics  have 
not  acknowledged  this,  it  is  because  they  had  no  notion  of  the  recti- 
tude of  the  soul,  of  justice,  nor  how  much  the  soul  should  turn  to  God. 
Thus  all  human  nature  is  given  up  to  corruption  ;  and  not  only  because 
it  has  incurred  a  penalty,  but  because  it  is  in  fact  sinful."*  "Original 
sin,"  adds  this  great  teacher  of  the  Church,  "  may  be  described  as  tlie 
want  of  original  justice,  whereby  the  perversity  of  nature  and  evil  con- 
cupiscence hath  arisen." 

Let  us  hear  now  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  head  of  another  great 

school  in  the  middle  age.     He  thu^^cnlarges  on  the  subject  of  original 

sin.     "As  between  things  opposite,  there  is  an  opposite  relation,  so 

from  original  justice  its  opposite,  original  sin,  may  be  explained.     But 

the  whole  order  of  original  justice  consisted  therein,  that  the  will  of 

*  ,  j^^    man  was  obedient  to  God,— -an  obedience  which  in  an  eminent  degree 

f     .      was  practised  Ky  tlie  will  i  for  it  is  the  province  of  the  will  to  direct  all 

r*  other  parts  of  the  soul,  in  conformity  to  this  its  highest  destination. 

Hence,  when  the  will  fell  away  from  God,  disorder  in  all  other  faculties 

*  J.  Bonavont  ad  lib.  ii.  Sent.  dist.  zxx.  q.  11,  art  1,  Op.  Lugd,  1668,  t.  vi.  P.  xi. 
p.  373. 
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of  tho  soul  ensuod*  Thus,  in  ori^nnl  s^in  the  deprivation  of  onginal  I 
jutiti^^G  h  the  fortnal  part,  that  is  to  6a}\  tha  causal,  dctermininn;,  and 
Wsential  part ;  but  every  other  disorder  in  the  faculties  of  the  soul  is  the 
material  part  of  originai^in,  that  m  to  say,  the  thing  determinedt — the 
couisc'quertce, — the  manifestation  of  the  essencCi  The  disorder  of  the 
alhcr  powers  of  the  soul  shows  itself  in  the  perverted  afr^K^tioi]  to  tran- 
mtory  good|«-a  disorder  which  may  be  denoted  by  the  well-known  ex- 
pression, wicked  desire,  conniplscentitz*  Thus  in  its  eaience  (fortMa,) 
originnl  sin  u  the  want  of  original  justice  ;  in  its  nianitestatioii  (maf&ria) 
it  is  €?il  desire."* 

In  another  place  be  says ;  **  All  the  faculties  of  the  soul  have  been, 
to  a  certain  degree,  displaced  from  their  proper  direction  and  deettna* 
tioq^ — a  displacement  which  is  called  the  wound  of  nature.  But  there 
arc  four  powers  of  the  soul,  which  can  become  the  conduits  of  virtue — 
Hfttnelyi  reason,  wherein  is  recognition  ;  the  will,  ivhereiii  is  justice ; 
Aie  faculty  of  oxer t ion,  wherein  is  courage  ;  the  facuhy  of  desire, 
wbaimn  ia  temperance.  In  so  far  as  reason  has  been  diverted  from  its 
bccLTiGg  towards  truth,  has  arisen  the  wound  of  ignorance  ;  innKmucb 
■J  the  will  has  been  diverted  from  itM  bearing  towards  good^  has  arlscYi 
the  wound  of  wickedness ;  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  exertion  has  b^en 
diYerii^d  from  its  bearing  towards  thearduou:^,  has  arisen  the  wound  of 
fraihy  j  lastly,  iiiasmuch  as  tlie  faculty  of  desire  has  been  diverted  from 
its  coume,  as  directed  by  reason,  towards  the  term  of  pleasure,  has 
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trine  that  souk  areerer  created  by  €rod  (ereatianismus).  If,  according 
to  the  first  view,  the  transmission  of  original  sin  (from  the  principle, 
that  like  comes  of  its  like,  and  so  that  a  sinner  wiU  beget  a  sinner)  is 
apparently  easy  to  explain  ;  so,  on  the  other  band,  the  doctrine  of  the 
•occessive  creation  of  seals  ofTers  at  the  first  view  great  difficulties,  in 
the  scientific  treatment  of  the  article  of  belief,  which  now  engages  our 
attention.  For  what  happens  to  the  soul  created  by  God,  and  created 
in  all  soundness,  purity,  and  integrity,  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  union 
with  the  body,  it  shoidd  be  deprived  not  only  of  all  supernatural  gifts, 
but  so  deeply  wounded  in  all  its  natural  faculties,  and  placed  in  so  fear- 
Ailly  incongruous  a  relation  to  the  Deity  ? 

The  teachers  of  science  have  at  all  times  found  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty  to  acknowledge  their  ignorance.  The  expectation  of  scholars,  to 
be  able  to  comprehend  every  thing,  is  met  by  the  presumptuous  confi« 
dence  of  teachers  to  make  all  things  comprehensible.  Ttg  proyeition 
is  indeed  defended,  that  in  the  true  religion  there  mufltt  be  myrteries, — 
there  must  be  things  incomprehensible.  But  instead  thereof*  "it  should 
be  broadly  maintained,  thiit  for  us,  in  our  present  condition,  the  true  re- 
ligion is  itself  a  mystery, — that  it  is  fjkeroystery,  and  tha^ln' conse- 
quence, all  itsparticnlar  parts  inqst'offer  mysteries.  Here  is  the  whole 
mysterious— ^bemoreits  parts ;  not  this  or  that  only  is  mysterious,  but 
all  is  so. 

Yet  there  is  within  us  an  irrepressible  longing  after  comprehension : 
it  is  the  same  which  in  its  excess  leads  to  the  denial  of  every  thing  above 
comprehension.  This  very  longing  to  comprehend,  like  the  fact,  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  incomprehensible  mysteries,  points  to  the  distrac- 
tion which  has  convulsed  our  nature,  to  the  wound  inflicted  on  our  rea- 
son,— to  a  lost  intuition,  and,  in  so  far,  to  an  unhappy  past  Tet  it  be- 
tokens, too,  a  happy  futurity — an  intuition  for  which  wo  are  destined* 
which  beams  upon  us  from  afar,  and  for  which,  even  in  this  life,  we 
seek  some  sort  of  compensation.  This  desire  to  comprehend,  is  a 
meagre  vital  sign  of  a  yet  extant,  but  deeply  concealed,  germ  of  future 
intuition,  and  a  warranty,  that  that  intuition  will  be  one  day  imparted 
to  us.  So  a  well-regulated  development  ought  not  to  be  refused  to  this 
inborn  desire.  Bat  full  satisfaction  here  below,  we  may  rest  assured, 
it  neither  finds  nor  communicates.  Shall  then  this  very  efibrt  after 
comprehension,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  original  convul- 
sion of  oar  nature— with  the  night  which  has  since  spread  over  our 
spirit,  be  crowned  with  success  in  the  attempt  to  dispel  this  darkness  ? 
We  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  a  doubt.  Who  comprehends  evil  in 
itself?  Whose  eye  has  ever  penetrated  into  the  deep  connexion  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  evil  ?    Who  has  ever  explored  the  mysterious 
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ties  wluch  unite  the  9oul  and  ihe  body  ?     Who  knows  the  sexual  rels^' 
tions,  and  comprehends  what  b  life,  and  the  gencmtioa  of  Ufo  1 

Some  schoolmen  taught,  ihat,  hy  the  fall  of  Adara»  a  destructive  and 
infectious  quality  was  introduced  into  the  human  body ;  and  that  IhiJ? 
i|uahty,  propagated  by  gcneraijoot  contaminated  the  soul  at  the  moment 
of  iti  union  with  the  body,  debased  it,  and  eommunieatc^d  to  it  the  dm- 
order  of  the  body.  But  even  overlooking  the  fact*  that  the  riao  of  a  I 
poBttive  bad  quality  is  itself  an  enigma,  nay,  \s  utterly  tnconceivabJe  ; 
still  thin  theory  takes  a  very  material  view  of  evil.  And  aUbeugb  it 
may  appear  to  offer  some  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  bodily  dJsco^oSf 
and  as  to  death ;  yet  in  the  spiritual  rfgioa  it  is  utterly  unavailing* 
How  could  the  infusion  of  eucb  a  corporeal  poison  convey  to  the  »oul 
the  germa  of  all  which,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sen^  constitutes 
self'seekin^Tt — to  wit,  revolt  against  God,^ — arrogance  and  envy  towards 
our  fellow  men, — vanity  and  complacency  in  regard  to  ourselves?  If  I 
•o  disordered  a  spiritual  condition,  if  so  distempered  a  moral  state  could 
be  engendered  by  the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  bodv,  it  would  be  I 
then  certainly  very  diHieult  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil. 

This  theory  was  in  consequence  rejected  by  moat  of  the  Bchoolmcn  ; 
tndt  infttead  of  this,  another  was  adopted,  namely ,  that,  with  the  excep- 1 
tion  of  his  heritage  of  gutlti  fallen  man  i»  born  exactly  Jikc  Adam,  when  I 
considered  without  his  supernatural  graces^-'— 'that  is  to  iay,  with  aUihel 
natural  facolliea,  [lowers,  and  properties 
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But  as  this  theory  doth  not  explain,  and  is  unable  to  explain^  the  per* 
varsity  of  the  will,  wherewith  we  are  born,  it  also  is  insufficient.  It 
speaks  only  of  a  conflict  between  the  sensual  and  the  rational  principle, 
which  without  the  Divine  aid  would  have  arisen  as  a  natural  occur* 
rence.  But  the  question  before  every  other  is,  to  account  for  the 
wounds  of  the  spirit,  especially  for  the  perversity  of  the  l^ilf."  "'Would 
the  spirit  of  man,  because  it  is  an  essence  distinct  from  God,  when  con-* 
sidered  in  itself,^ — that  is  to  say,  as  void  of  the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace,  and  as  a  bare  finite  being,  be  found  in  that  attitude  of  opposition 
to  God,  and  all  things  holy,  wherein  man  is  now  born  7  Then  man,  as 
a  finite  being,  would  be  of  himself  disposed  to  sin,  and  would  not  be  so 
merely  through  abuse  of  his  freedom.  The  supernatural,  divine  prin- 
ciple, can  certainly  not  be  destined  merely  to  remove  that  inclination 
to  opposition  against  his  Creator  existing  in  man  as  a  creature,  or  rather 
only  to  prevent  its  outbreakings.  It  i$  not  by  the  abscnco-iif  this  super- 
natural grace,  without  which  all  are  now  born,  that  man  is  perverted  in 
his  will ;  he  may  become  so,  and  doubtless  easily,  but  he  is  not  yet  so  at 
the  moment  of  his  creation. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  theory,  to  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  has 
given  rise  to  many  objections  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  Men  went  on  the  supposition  suggested  by  excited  passions,  that 
Catholic  theologians  would  admit  as  notions  of  original  sin,  only  what 
was  really  explained  by  the  above-stated  theory.  Instead  of  accusing 
the  weakness  of  speculation,  they  impeached  the  principle  itself.* 

§  VI. — Doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  respecting  original  sin. 

The  Augsburg  confession  expresses  itself  in  the  following  manner  re- 
specting original  sin.  ••TJiey  (the  Protestants)  teach,  that,  after 
Adam's  fall,  all  men,  who  are  engendered  according  to  nature,  are  born 
in  sin, — that  is  to  say,  without  fear  of  God,  without  confidence  in  Ilim, 


erat,  id  est,  ez  conditione  matcris  sccatura,  nisi  Dcus  justitis  donumhomini  addidis. 
set.  Qaare  non  magis  diffcrt  status  hominis  post  lapsum  Adce  a  statu  ejusdcm  in 
puris  naturalibuB,  quani  diffcrat  spoliatus  a  nudo,  ncque  dctbrior  est  humana  natura, 
si  culpam  originalem  detrahas,  neque  magis  ignoranti&  et  infirmitate  laborat,  quam 
esset  et  laborarct  in  puris  naturahbis  condita.  Froinde  corruptio  naluriB  non  ex  alicu- 
ju8  doni  naturalis  carcntia,  neque  ex  alicujus  malte  qualitatis  accessu,  scd  ex  sola 
doni  supematuralis  ob  A  die  peccatum  amissione  profluxit.*' 

*  Even  Bellarmine,  who  defends,  with  great  acuteness  and  subtlety,  the  last-stated 
opinion,  says  of  original  sm : 

**  Omnibus  imputatur  (peccatum  Adas)  qui  ex  Adamo  nascuntur,  quia  omncs  in 
lombii  Adami  ezistentei,  in  eo,  et  per  earn,  peccavimm,  com  ipse  pcccavit  •  t .  Pre- 
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an*!  with  concupiscence."*  This  article  deacnbes  original  sin  as  Eomc* 
tlittig  at  once  priTattve  and  pofitiva  ;  ns  the  dep  rival  ion  of  gotid,  and 
lbs  ^gtabHshment  of  evil.  It  is  our  duty^  m  the  first  inatancf*!  to  deter* 
mine  more  accurately  the  niitiir<>  of  the  good  withdrawn.  The  Catho- 
lic theologians  at  the  Diet  of  Augshnrg,  Eck»  Wimpina^and  Cochlaausj 
who  had  prepared  a  refutation  of  the  Lutheran  confession  there  rendf 
remarlipd  in  thoir  eK.^%%  that  the  description  of  nrfginal  sin,  **nien  fterc 
from  Without  four  of  God,  and  without  confidence  in  Hinii"  was  v^ery 
un fitting  and  inadmissible  ;  because  the  fear  of  God  and  confidence  in 
IFirn,  consisted  in  a  succession  of  ioteltectual  ftcts,  which  not  any  one 
woM  think  of  demand  ing  of  the  unconscious  child.  Henee*  they  said, 
the  absence  of  such  acts  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
1  ttn  in  the  new-born  ;  the  non-existence  of  those  virtuci?  would  esta- 
Wish  guilt  perpetrated  with  self- consciousness  and  with  freedom,  and 
ttronld  not,  in  con*e(|uence,  denote  the  essence  of  original  stn^  because 
msin  is  horn  there  with  j  and  this  sin  exists  in  him  prior  to  all  self-coo- 
iciousnes;s,f 

The  author  of  the  apology  saw  himself  hereby  forced  to  express  him- 
self on  th:s  subject  with  the  scientific  accuracy  to  be  deairsd*  The  ob* 
sen  re  meaning  of  the  pa^iisagc  he  elucidated  with  the  remark,  thati  by 
it,  nothing  nr*ore  was  signified,  than  that  man,  engendered  in  the  course 
of  naturci  wanted  the  capaeUy  or  the  gipa  for  producing  the  fear  of  God, 
and  coDfidence  in  Him.J:     Hereby,  in  fact,  the  tenet  of  the  Protestants 


0 
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ere,  man  was  originally  endowed  with  only  natural  powers ;— ^n  opi« 
nion  Which  in  the  present  matter  exerts  a  very  important  influence* 
For  as  fallen  man,  as  siich,  is  evidently  unable  to  Q^^cise  titose  virtueSf 
which  were  possible  to  him  in  his  state  of  original  purity  ;  and  as  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  because  the  powers  fail  him ;  the  Reformere  saw  them* 
selves  in  a  situation  to  put  forth  the  doctrine,  that  certain  natural  poverw 
man  no  longer  possessed.* 

But  most  insight  into  these  lost  natural  powers  is  afibrded  us  by  the 
Formulary  of  Concord.  In  the  synergistic  controversies,  which  agita- 
tated  the  Lutheran  Church,  Victorinus  Strigel,t  (a  leader  of  the  hetero* 
dox  party,  an  acute,  Well-informed  thinker,  who  was  very  familiar  with 
the  Catholic  points  of  defence^  Aod  convinced  of  the  incontrovertible 
character  of  the  dogma  of  free-will,}  asserted,  that  even  fallen  man  pos* 
sesses  at  least  the  faculty,  the  capacity,  the  aptitude,  to  know  God,  and 
to  will  what  is  holy  \  although  this  faculty  is  completely  paralized,  and, 
as  it  were,  benumbed,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  any  spontaneous  ezer- 
tioD.  The  formulas,  which  he  made  use  of,  are  these :  fallen  man  pos- 
aesses  still  the  **  modum  agenda  capacUatem  aptitudinem  ;^  that  is  to 
say,  he  still  at  least  eiyoys,  in  reference  to  spiritual  things,  the  empty 
form  of  knowledge  and  of  will,  void,  though  that  form  be,  of  all  real  and 
essential  purport.^     Although  Victorinus  considered  the  consequences 


*  Luther  (in  c.  iii.  Genes. )  nya,  after  the  above-cited  panage,  wherein  he  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  Catholic  theologians  respecting  the  supernatural  powers  of  Adam : 
**  HsBC  probant,  justitiam  esse  de  natura  hominis,  e&  autem  per  peecatum  amistdf  non 
mansisse  integra  naturaliaf  ut  delirant  tekolastici." 

t  See  Plank's  **  History  of  the  Rise,  Changes,  and  Formation  of  our  noCestant 
System  of  Doctrine,*'  (in  German)  vol.  iy.  p.  584. 

I  He  was  a  learned  schdar  in  the  old  Christian  Greek  literature,  and  we  are,  as  is 
well  known,  indebted  to  him  for  some  translations  from  that  literatare  into  the  Latin 
language.    But  the  Greek  Church  shows  only  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  free. will. 

§  Calvin  (lostit.  lib.  ii.  sect  14,  fol.  87)  gives  us  the  wished.for  explanation  of  the 
notion,  which,  in  theMxteenth  century,  was  attached  to  the  word  "  aptitude.*'  We 
may  compare  with  great  utility  this  passage  with  one  in  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  (See 
Summa  tot.  theolog*  p.  i.  q.  xciii.  art.  iv.  ed.  Cass.  Lvyd.  1580,  vol.  i.  p.  417.)  St. 
7[1iomas  here  inquires,  wherefore  the  spirituality  of  man  constitutes  his  similitude  to 
God ;  and  he  then  says,  the  divine  image  within  us  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold 
point  of  view.  '*  Uno  quidem  modo  secundum  qOod  homo  habet  aptitudinem  naturalem 
ad  intelligendum  et  amandum  Deum*  £t  hose  aptitudo  oonsistit  m  ipsa  nature  men- 
lis,  qiMS  est  communis  omnibus  hominibus.  Alio  modo  secundum  quod  homo  actu 
Tel  habitu  Deum  oognoscit  et  amat,**  etc.  Aptitudo  accordingly  signifies,  in  oppo> 
■ition  to  aetuM,  the  natural  disposition, — the  faculty, — and  here,  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious faculty.  Mee  more  copious  proofs  of  this  in  my  woik, — '*  New  Inquiry,**  &c.  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Baur,  p.  35,  second  edition. 
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of  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  respect  to  his  whole  posterity,  as  of  a  far  more 
deslryctlve  character,  than  Catholic^  by  the  decifiioni^  of  Trent  at  Jeasti 
are  immediately  bound  to  ri^gard  them  ;  still  his  view  did  not  satisfy 
the  orthodox  party  in  his  awn  Church.  They  called  him  a  Pelagian, 
and  asserted  that  even  that  bare  facuity  of  knowledge  and  will, — that 
mere  eaipty  form  in  tlie  aoul  of  man,  had  been  utterly  daatroyed  ;  and 
here  they  doubtle^j^}  spoke  quite  in  the  eenac  of  Lulber.  The  Jbrmulary 
of  concord  likewise  rejected  the  view  of  the  Synergist,  and  declared 
that  fallen  man  no  longer  po^essed  evan  the  mere  natural  faculty  to 
an Jer stand  God  and  hin  holy  will,  and,  in  conformity  to  that  know- 
ledge, to  direct  his  own  will.*  In  one  word,  the  faculty  of  know- 
lef%e  and  will,  inasmuch  an  it  has  reference  to  divine  thinga^  or  (if  we 
prefer  the  expression)  the  rational  opiitudc,  ia  denied  to  the  mere  natu- 
ral man, — ^the  man  as  born  of  Adam.  The  truth  of  this  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  Lutheran  doctrine,  on  original  sin,  is  not  done  away  with, 
nay,  is  confirmed,  by  tho  d*?<:laration  of  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  thai 
it  waa  not  thereby  intended  to  hold  fallen  man  for  an  irrational  crea* 
ture.f  For  to  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  ii  terms  re^ison, 
it  assigned  merely  the  finite  world  as  the  sphere  of  activity  ;^  and  thereby 


*  Sdttd.  ilcc?ar'  v-  d^  tib.  nrb.  sect.  44,  p.  r4t :     **  Ea.m  ob  c^usam  otjiiai  noo  rectit 
iitHuT.homm^ai  tn  rebufl  >piritoalJbu#Tirili.  r*"  moihim  agcndi  aljquiJ.  quod  ait  but 


# 
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dearly  shows,  that,  in  its  opinion,  Adam,  rejected  of  God,  and  all  his 
descendants,  considered  merely  as  such,  have  no  lunger  preserved  any 
spiritual  aptitude  for  God  and  His  kingdom. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  various  ways.  The  first,  presenting 
itself  to  our  view,  is  the  following.  The  Lutheran  confessions,  as  was 
l^roved  above,  (see  section  ii.)j  describe  the  image  of  God,  as  the  na- 
tural capacity  in  man  to  know  God,  to  fear  Him,  and  to  confide  in 
Him.  But  it  is  precisely  this  capacity,  which  we  especiaHy  revere  as 
lationality, — fhe  rational  disposition  in  man.  Yet  of  this  very  divine 
image  the  Lutherans  repeatedly  assert,  that  it  has  been  utterly  effaced 
by  original- «n,  and  ' thereby  plucked  from  the  posterity  of  Adam.* 
The  second  course  which  leada  to  the  above-mentioned  result,  consists 
,   I  in  the  views  entertained  by  the  Lutherans  respecting  man's  free-will 

jT  >  7y£'^         Bubeequently  to  his  fall.     They  hold  that  he  possesses  only  a  certain 
f  ^  .        external  freedoqi*  but  none  at  all  in  spiritual  things  ;  and  that,  in  re* 

'll'V^i'^'^I        ipect  to  the  latter,  ho  is  no  more  than  a  stone  or  a  stock  (these  are 
^J^]JjJ^•i^  eomparisons  they  frequently  use).f     In  like  manner,  the  Formulary  of 

rjr^'^iy  Concord  observes,  that  fallen  man  can  neither  tkinkj  hdieve,  nor  wiU^ 

f\fi^  ^^  mny  thing  having  reference  to  divine  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  that  he  is 

jiJ^^j^(^^^  utterly  dead  to  all  good,  and  no  longer  possesses  auy,  ctjcn  the  leasts 
y^g^ T*.^  9park  q/" *j>irt/ucJjpoiccr«.f^The  expression  "  spiritual  powers"  is  here 


to  the  word  reason^  from  that  which  was  attached  to  it  hy  the  Formulary  of  Concord. 
Ho  considered  it  as  the  faculty  for  the  apprehension  of  Uie  super-sensual,  as  th*?  prin- 
ciple of  the  Divine  similitude  in  man ;  for  as  man  appeared  to  him  a  bein^  neecna. 
Tily  rational,  he  asserted,  that  remains  of  that  faculty  had  sunrived  his  fall.  T)iii 
Tiew,  now,  his  adversaries  rejected,  and  consequently  rejirarded  fallen  man  as  really 
krational,  that  is  to  say,  as  devoid  of  every  faculty  for  the  apprehension  of  the  super, 
mundane. 

*  Solid,  declar.  i.  de  pccc  or.  §  9,  p.  614.  "Docetur,  quod  peccatum  originissit 
horrihilis  defectut  ConcreatiB  in  paradiso  justitisB  originalis,  et  amiMw  wen  prwttHo 
hnaginis  Dei.'* 

t  Confess.  Aug  Art.  zyiii.  **  De  libero  arbitrio  docent,  quod  humana  voluntas  haheat 
wliquam  libcriatem  ad  cfficiendam  civUem  justitiam,  ct  diligendas  res  rationi  subjec- 
ts.** Here  is  reason,  the  highest  faculty  in  man  that  has  survived  his  fall,  confined 
purely  to  the  finite.  Let  tho  reader  compare  the  Solida  Declaration  ii  de  lib. 
vb.  i  Si,  p.  635,  ibidem:   "  Antequam  homo  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  illuminatur. 

ex  sese  et  propriis  naturalibus  suis  viribus,  in  rebus  spirituah'bus  nihil  inchoere, 

eperari,  aut  coopcrari  potest :  non  plus,  quam  lapis,  truncus  aut  limus  " 

t  Solid,  declar.  ii.  do  lib.  arb.§  7,  p.  629.  '*  Credimus  igitur,  quod  homim's  nonrenati 
ilitellectiis,  cor,  et  voluntas  in  rebus  spintualibus  et  divinis  prorsus  nihil  intelligere, 
eiedere,  amplccti,  cogitaro,  vclle,  inchoare,  pcrficere,  etc.,  possint.  Et  afiirmamus, 
hominem  ad  bonum  (vcl  cogitandum  vel  faciendum)  prorsus  corruptum  et  mortumn 
eno ;  ita  quidem,  ut  in  hominis  naturft,  post  lapsum  et  ante  regenerationem,  ne  sciii. 
fSiuia  piidem  apirittuUium  tirium  reliqua  tit. 

We  must  remember  that  here  the  question  is  only  respecting  the  natural  powers  of 
» iiiice,  according  to  the  Protestant  theory,  he  had  no  fupenuKtirs/ powers  to  lose. 
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rfmstanfly  employed  as  synonym ona  with  "  thfi  powpr«  of  fr^-wfll,'* 
Ypt  we  n(?ed  no  further  imrestigatiorii  for  even  Plank  admits,  *' Luther 
gmve  to  the  tasertion,  that  man  no  Tong^r  pos^iessC!^  any  will  for  jC^(K>d, 
wo  ejttensive  a  sense,  that  it  would  thence  follow,  that  man,  cornipted 
by  odginnt  etn,  no  longer  possesses  fha  power  of  mH^  that  is,  the  facnlty 
of  will/**  Had  Plank  only  added,  "and  no  longer  po!5?M3sses  tht*  fartdtif 
of  krmiriedge  for  the  auperahnndance''  (for  both  are  included  in  liberufn 
«rMrf«m,)  he  would  then  have  frtnted  with  perfect  accuracy  the  Lu- 
theran drH"trine»f  Thu?i,  according  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  did  man 
lose,  throvjgh  Adam*s  fall  (to  express  onrsdves  once  more  with  com- 
prehensive brevity,)  the  most  exalted  and  most  suhtle  portion  of  this 
^iritim]  casence^ — the  part  of  his  substance  kindred  to  divinity, — the 
implanted!  organ  for  God,  and  for  divine  things  inhorent  in  his  nature  ; 
10  that,  aAer  its  loeis,  he  sank  down  into  a  more  earthly  power,  having 
benceforth  organs  only  for  the  finite  world,  its  laws,  its  ordinances]  and 
ita  refationsT 

It  is  indeed  absolutely  inconceivable,  how  out  of  the  organism  of  the 
human  nnind  a  link  could  b^  plucked  and  destroyed  ;  how  any  faculty 
of  a  sim|>le  essence,  un  corn  pounded  of  parts,  whose  faculties  science 
only  separates  and  distinguishes  (for  they  in  themselvee  are  one  in 
dl,  and  all  in  one.^)  should  he  low^ed  from  the  others,  and  be  annihi^ 
tated  :  but  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  impenetrable  ob^urtty  of  the 
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Luther,  original  justice  be  the  faculty  to  lore  and  discern  God,  original 
sin  must  in  his  opinion  be  the  faculty  not  to  love  Grod  and  not  to  discera 
\     Him,  or  rather  to  hate  Him,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  darkness  as  to  all  thing» 
I     appertaining  to  Him.     This  is  about  the  same,  as  if  a  man  were  to  say, 
j     every  one  possesses  the  faculty  not  only  to  have  no  property,  but  more- 
{     over  to  have  debts  I     To  Luther  it  was  not  only  perfectly  clear,  that, 
through  Adam's  fall,  the  whole  liiinian  race  had  lost  an  integral  portion 
of  its  spiritual  existence ;  but  also,  that  in   man  an  opposite  essence 
had  been  substituted  in  its  room.     And  the  latter  occurrence  he  con- 
ceived to  be  so  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  that  without  tho  least 
hesitation  he  inferred  from  it,  as  a  matter  perfectly  indisputable,  and* 
as  it  were,  self-evident,  ulterior  consequences  (     If  it  is  inconceivable 
how  the  image  of  Grod  can  be  utterly  eradicated  from  the  human  spirit, 
it  is  still  more  inconceivable  how  a  new  essence  could  be  inserted  into 
the  soul  I     And  then  evil  was  converted  into  something  substantial  t 
Such-like  opinions,  after  indescribable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Chnrchr 
had,  together  with  those  of  the   Gnostics  and  the  Manicheans,  almost 
entirely  disappeared  ;  and  now  they  again  emerged,  full  of  vigour  and 
lofty  pretension  \ 

The  substance  which  Luther  found  in  original  sin,  was,  moreover,  ac« 
cording  to  him,  implanted  alike  in  the  soul  and  body  of  man.  The 
following  passQges,  which  are  found  ii^  different  books  composed  by 
him,  may  serve  as  proofs  of  what  has  been  stated,  as  well  as  set  beyond 
doubt  the  nature  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  His  expressions  are  as 
follows :  "  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  sin  ;  sin  constitutes  the  essence  of 
man  ;  the  nature  of  man,  since  his  fall,  is  become  quite  changed  r 
original  sin  is  that  very  thing  which  is  born  of  father  and  mother.'' 
Of  like  import  are  these  forms  of  expression  :  **  The  clay,  out  of  which 
we  are  formed,  is  damnable  ;  the  foetus  in  the  maternal  womb  is  sin.'' 
He  says  likewise :  "  man,  as  he  is  born  of  his  father  and  mother,  together 
with  his  whole  nature  and  essence,  is  not  only  a  sinner,  but  sin  itself. **♦ 

juititiam  originalem  non  fuisse  natnnc,  sed  donum  quoddam  superfluam  (!),  siiperad. 
ditum.  Annon  sicatponis,  justitiam  non  fuisse  dc  CMentia  hominis,  ita  ctiam  sequitur, 
peccatum,  quod  succeflsit,  non  esse  de  essentia  hominis  ?"  We  know  the  icasons  bj 
which  it  may  be  alleged,  that  Lather's  words  are  not  to  be  so  strictly  construed.  Bat 
if  he  meant  to  assert  nothing  more  than  what  was  long  customary,  why  did  he  not 
make  use  of  the  customary  form  of  speech  ?  The  new  language  evidently  betokens 
new  conceptions.  And  how  shall  we  account  for  the  sobtequent  doctrines  of  Flacius 
if  Luther  had  given  no  occasion  thereto  T  It  is  also  said,  essentia  is  yqtj  different 
ftooL  aubstantia  ;  but  let  any  consider  tho  preceding  note,  and  determine  by  it  the 
iuu§  lo^uendi, 
•  Quenttedt  (Theologia  didactico-polemica,  Whittenberg,  1669,  par.  ii.  p.   134, 
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MeraDcthon  also  calk  origiaal  sia,  "^n  ititiate  power,'*  aad  indeed  the 
conC«?xt  woutd  lead  tis  to  suppose^  that  he  a^^ribed  to  iUm  power  aome- 
thing  sub«^i  a  n  t  ial .  * 

At  last,  Matthma  Flaciu^  arosoi  and  broadly  a^^erted,  that  original 
am  was  the  very  substance  of  fatten  man  !  Error  having  now  reached 
ita  highest  pitch  of  ejctravivganee,  a  retrogressive  movement  nec&Btsarily 
took  place*  The  mere  negative  and  private  character  of  e*  il  was  anew 
understood,  and  men  again  more  approximated  towards  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  subject,  without  however  rejecting  the  notion  that  a  "  posi- 
tive" evil  power,  accompanied  with  the  inmost  and  deepest  corruption 
of  alt  humaD  aahircj  particularly  of  the  yet  surviving  higher  energies  of 
the  soul,  was  Iranfimitted  by  parents  to  their  child ren.f 

The  podilive  evil  now, — the  true  image  of  the  devil, — which  after  the 


1^5)  hBH  C!<4Iec(edf  ftnd  itidced  cxctiiicdt  the  vboTe-CLted  ronntil&i  of  docUine.  Thej 
nut  thus  in  the  Li^tii)  language  t  "  Natutrtim  bom i a  10  case  punurii  hominis  ementiam 
fne  peecdtuiiit  hominia  nBturam  poat  lupflum  esse  tnutatami  pcccuttttn  ori|^i«  c^Bae  id 
iptmn  quod  nascUtir  ex  putrc  et  rnatre  ;  ho  milium  cbba  jpstim  pcccaiAjm,**  etc-  See 
d»  B*?Harnimp  de  «laLu  peccnti^  Lib,  v  c.  1»  The  fenne  Bi-'lliirmine  eaid,  it  ia  in- 
p  cooceivable  thnt  the  bou!^  wbich  is  created  by  God  in  the  aet  of  gerieration^  ahoiild 
Teoeire  from  it*  Creator  tnj  bad  mgredicnta^  iu  the  caroct  t^^j  that  a  bud  matf^inl 
powrr  ihcmld  paia  into  the  aoul^  which  ia  a  spirittml  caspnce.  To  lb  in  G^Thaid  re* 
plied  I  '*  Contxa  no«f  qui  animiB  corrujAiE  ci  anim^  cotruptii  propa|raiiatiem  propu|^ 
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loss  of  the  divine  image  is  to  be  propagated  by  generation  through  the 
whole  human  race^  constitutes  the  Lutheran  notion  of  concupi£ccnce» 
which  the  Reformers  wished  to  enforce  on  the  Christian  world,  as  the 
sole  scriptural,  the  sole  just,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  view  of  origi- 
nal sin.*  They  understand  by  concupiscence  a  complete  rise  and  set* 
ting  of  all  the  impulses,  inclinations,  and  efibrts,  of  fallen  and  unre- 
generated  man  in  evil,  and  indeed  in  virtue  of  a  wicked  energy  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Adam. 

Luther,  it  cannot  be  denied,  here  touched  on  the  borders  of  M ani- 
cheism,  if  he  did  not  actually  overstep  the  frontier ;  and  we  are  bound 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  his  followers  resisted  with  so 
much  energy  the  intrusion  of  such  monstrous  errors.  Yet  the  expressions 
which  they  ever  employed  respecting  original  sin,  such  as  congenita 
jirava  vis^  positiva  qualiUu^  betray  the  original  stamp  of  their  master's 
doctrine.  The  Protestant  belief,  too,  that  so  long  as  man  lives  here 
below,  original  sin  is  not  totally  effaced  from  him  even  by  regeneration, 
even  by  the  power  of  God,  presupposes  that  essential  substance,  which 
Luther  discovered  in  |he  unborn  evil : — a  belief,  which,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  show,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Moreover,  when  the  first  glimpses  of  his  new  theory  respecting  origi- 
nal sin  flashed  on  his  mind,  Luther  must  have  been  in  the  most  singular 
disposition  of  mind,  and  must  have  been  agitated  by  the  darkest,  the 
gloomiest^  and  the  most  perplexed  feelings.  For  if  he  then  taught,  with 
Melancthon,  that  God  works  evil  in  man,  how  could  be  ascribe  to  it  any 
sort  of  essence,  and  speak  of  a  sinful  stufl^,  out  of  which  we  are  formed  T 
The  establishment  of  such  a  relation  between  God  and  evil, — to  wit, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  the  latter,  is  not  indeed  in  cpnfbrmity  to 
Manichean  principles,  but  would  conduct  us  if  we  were  to  give  the 
speculative  notion  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  ojrigin&l.sin)  to  a 
quite  special  view,  which,  in  the  proper  place,,  we  jshaJMay  before  our 
readers,  as  soon  as  all  the  intermediate  points,  which  mayTurnish  a 
complete  insight  into  the  subject,  shall  have  been  stated. 

Here  we  shall  only  point  out  some  of  the  consequences,  which  the 
symbolical  writings  of  the  Lutherans  deduce  from  the  fundamental 
doctrines  already  set  forth. 

It  is  there  taught,  that  in  fallen  man,  not  the  slightest  good,  how 
paltry  soever  it  may  be  conceived,  has  survived  j|  that  corrupt  nature. 


*  Apobg.  ii.  §  3,  leq.  p.  54  leq. 

t  Solid,  deolmr.  L  de  peoo.  orig.  §  21,  p.  716,  717.  ThoM  are  noted  a*  heretiot^ 
who  aHert :  **  Adhoc  aliquid  boni,  qBantalnmcmiqua  ttiam,  et  quam  exiguaun  atquo 
teaae  id  Mt,  xeliquom  habere." 
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<»f  iUelf»  and  by  its  owa  force*  can  do  nought  hat  nln  h^Toro  God  i*  ^al 
fsHen  man  i^  aU  evij,|  After  this,  we  are  now  be  surprbed  at  thb 
opitiiotif  that  all  so-called  actual  or  personal  sins,  commitlt^d  in  tho  self* 
cooscioaatiess  of  freedom,  are  onlff  the  particular  forius  and  manifest a- 
tions  of  ofij|inat  sin, — tbo  bougbsi  as  it  were,  and  branchest  and  bba- 
sontSi  and 'fruits  of  the  wieked  atom  and  its  root.^  Th£  l]!athoUeaj  oii 
the  other  hand|  believe  that  in  fallen  and  unregonerated  man,  the 
tmnsieion  from  original  to  aetual  sin  is  determined  by  free-will^  which 
poei^esaes  tho  power  to  resist  the  carnal  propensity  in  a  manner  not 
totally  unvucressfutf  and  not  merely  exterior :  although  ahandoned  to 
ttsr^lff  it  t^  unable  to  accomplish  perfect  action^^^  in  their  in  Hard  spirit 
morally  good,  and  conieqaontly  acceptable  to  God* 

On  this  Lutheran  doctrine  of  original  sin,  we  shall  now  take  the 
Mberty  of  indulging  in  the  following  remnrkSi.  It  ii  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  foeling  which  called  forth  this  article  of  belief,  was  in  itself 
very  laudablci  It  evidently  sprang  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  human 
miaery,  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  need  of  re- 
demption :  and  it  would  fain  keep  that  sentiment  alive.  If  we  acknow- 
ledge this  with  pleasure,  it  h  yet  equally  certain,  that  the  doetrine  in 
question  attains  thi^  object  only  where  thought  does  not  exercise  much 
sway,  and  we  yield  to  the  pressure  of  dark,  unconscious  feelings.  It 
}£  forgotten  that  when  Cod  makes  man   the  mere  mechanical  Instru- 
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of  a  natural  spiritual  faculty,  and  indeed  the  moral  and  religious 
faculty, — (the  prerogative  which  solely  and  truly  distinguishes  him 
from  the  brute) — sin  then,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  must  be  a  thing  un- 
known, and  all  moral  must  be  transformed  intq_physical  evil.  How 
should  man  sin,  when  he  has  not  even  the  faintest  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  his  own  destination  ;  when  he  has  not  the  faculty  to  will  what 
is  holy  ;  when  he  is  even  devoid  of  freedom  t  He  may  rave, — he  may 
be  furious, — ^he  may  destroy ;  but  his  mode  of  acting  cannot  be  con- 
sidered other  than  that  of  a  savage  beast. 

The  second  consideration,  which  presses  itself  upon  our  attention,  is 
this :  that  Luther's  exaggeration,  so  soon  as  it  was  recognized  as  un- 
tenable  by  his  disciples^  necessarily  led  the  way  to  another  doctrinal 
excess.  From  the  one  extreme  opinion,  that  through  Adam's  fall  all 
germs  of  good  were  utterlyv  even  to  the  last  vestige,  eradicated  from 
the  whole  human  race,  men  passed  to  the  other  extreme,  that  even 
now,  man  in  every  respect  is  as  well  conditioned,  and  the  universe 
wears  as  good  an  aspect  for  him,  as  for  the  paradisaic  man.  As  soon 
as  the  dam  of  vigorous  but  unenlightened  feelings  was  broken  through, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  fall  being  swept  away : 
for  this  in  fact  was  the  ofispring  of  the  most  confused  feelings,  and  in 
its  construction  no  scope  had  been  conceded  to  the  influence  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties. 

Thirdly.  When,  in  the  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  heathens 
so  often  put  the  question,  Wherefore  did  God  send  the  Redeemer  only 
after  thousands  of  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall,  and  deny  him 
to  so  many  generations  ?  the  holy  fathers  (as,  for  instance,  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  Diognctus  and  Saint  Irenaeus)  were  wont,  viewing  the 
subject  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  to  make  the  following  reply : 
The  Almighty,  by  a  long  and  severe  experience,  wished  to  teach  the 
human  race  what,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  it  was  capable  of.  He 
designed  to  bring  it  thus  to  self-knowledge,  to  consciousness  of  its  sin- 
fulness and  guilt,  to  a  lively  feeling  of  its  disorders,  and  to  a  sense  of 
humiliation  before  Him,  in  order  to  awaken  within  it  a  more  intense 
desire  after  supernal  aid,  and  to  cause  that  aid  to  be  received  with  a 
clearer  insight  as  to  its  absolute  necessity  for  redemption.  The  theo- 
logians of  the  Middle  Ages,  also,  frequently  gave  the  same  reply.* 


-^  Bonay.  Brevilog.  p.  iv.  c.  4.  Opp.  ed.  Logd.  1668,  p.  27.  **  Ratio  autem  ad 
intelligenfiain  horum  hiBC  est :  quia  incaniatio  eat  opua  primi  principii  reparantia 
juxta  quod  decet  et  convenit  aecundum  libertatem  arbitrii,  aecundum  sublimitatem 
remedii,  et  aecuDdum  integrritatem  univerai :  nam  aapientiaaimua  artifex  in  agendo 
omnia  Iubc  attendit.    Quoniam  ergo  libertat  arbitrii  hoc  zequirit,  ut  ad  nihil  tradatur 
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Buf  what  reply  could  the  Lutheran  rfr vines  make  ?  Tliat  man,  with- 
oat  the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of  will  for  divioe  things,  roust  rematn 
far  from  God  and  his  kingdoro,  is  very  conceivable  ;  it  i^  as  evident  aa 
that  a  many  having  no  fe^^t,  canriot  walk.  But  to  what  end  ia  this  act 
of  violence  that  obi  iterated  from  the  k<}u1  of  man  all  religious  aptitude 
— the  very  image  of  the  Creator  ?  Who  wouldi  in  such  case,  venture 
on  a  Theodicea  ?  who,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  would  be  bold 
enough  to  justify  Providence  in  the  drama  of  tho  world's  history  7 

The  Formulary  of  Concord  attcniptS}  moreover,  to  extract  from  its 
tbeo^  some  j|rain  of  solace,  ft  observes,  that,  if  the  Christian  can 
dtacover  in  himself  only  a  little  spark  of  desire  after  eternal  life,  be  may, 
by  this  feeling,  convince  himeielf,  that  God  has  commenced  His  opera- 
tions within  him;  and  he  may  joyfuUy  look  forward  to  the  moment, 
when  He  will  consummate  the  work  begun.* 

FroiQ  the  opinion,  that  in  fallen  man  all  the  higher  spintual  facul* 
ties  mre  utterly  d4stroyed,  it  follows  of  course,  that  not  the  faintest  or 
remotest  longing  after  God  could  spring  up  in  bis  bosom ;  but  if  such 
a  d«atre  exist  in  the  Christian,  then^  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors!  of  the 
ahore^ named  symbolical  writing,  such  a  desire  is  the  surest  proof  that 
the  work  of  regeneration  is  begun.  But  from  the  belief,  that  in  man, 
after  his  fall,  there  still  survives  the  religious  aptitude^  and  that  there* 
fore  the  possibility  of  higher  aspirations  yet  remains,  no  such  consols' 
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spark  beyond  a  doubt  still  glowed,  is  evident,  from  a  contemplation  of 
their  history,  on  which  we  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few 
remarks. 

^-^  Tii.  CoDfliderationt  on  Heathenism,  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  controvertod 
between  the  two  Churches. 

We  said  above*  that  a  very  different  representation  would  be  formed 
of  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  according  as  we  contemplated  it  from 
the  Catholic,  or  the  orthodox  Lutheran,  point  of  view.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  make  good  this  assertion  ;  but  before  entering  on  the  proof, 
we  wish  to  premise  a  few  remarks,  for  which  we  beg  to  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader,  as  he  will  meet  with  statements  in  part  previously 
advanced. 

Nothing  more  distressing  for  the  Church  could  possibly  occur,  than 
to  see  herself  called  upon  to  set  a  limit  to  the  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
original  sin.  For  it  becometh  the  Christian  to  give  himself  up  with  all 
his  soul  to  an  infinite  grief  at  that  alienation  from  God,  and  at  that 
misery,  wherein  fallen  humanity  is  sunk ;  and  it  is  irksome,  amid  feel- 
ings of  sorrow,  which  are  boundless  in  themselves,  to  be  obliged  to  think 
of  a  limitation  to  an  error,  that  rushes  with  violence  from  an  extraneous 
source.  It  is,  however,  consoling  for  the  Church  that  this  limitation 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil,  and  thereby 
to  impart  to  the  sense  of  pain  and  sorrow  a  true  and  a  solid  basis, 
which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  is  wanting  in  the  S3r8tem  of  her  adver- 
saries. It  is  only  so  long  as  an  irregular  excitement  of  the  feelings  and 
the  imagination  endures,  that  it  can  furnish  any  nurture  to  this  sense  of 
pain.  But  so  soon  as  this  ebullition  of  sentiment  subsides,  and  calm, 
sober  reflection  awakes,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such  feelings  is  dis- 
covered, and  then  they  totally  vanish,  along  with  their  empty  motives. 
What  man  can  grieve,  on  perceiving  that  his  existence  is  not  conse- 
crated to  God,  so  soon  as  he  seriously  reflects  on  the  import  of  those 
words,  that  God  had  deprived  him  of  all  power  for  so  doing  ?  To  re- 
cognize the  evil  in  its  true  and  entirs  magnitude,  it  should  not  be  repre- 
sented in  such  exaggerated  colours*  AS  we  find  it  in  the  public  formula- 
ries of  the  Lutheran  faith.  Hence,  if  in  the  following  pages  we  lay 
before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  religious  and  ethical  life  of  the  liea- 
then  nations, — a  sketch  hitherto'rarely  or  never  completed  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view, — we  trust  no  one  will  imagine  we  are  insensible 
to  the  enormity  of  that  hereditary  evil  which  afflicts  our  race,  and 
thereby  to  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  Redeemer.  It 
is  precisely  in  order  to  give  a  firm  basis  to  our  feelings  of  thankfulness 
to  Him,  that  we  bring  out  the  brighter  side  of  the  heathen  world  ;  and 
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we  can  onl^  regret  to  he  obliged  to  give  no  more  than  &  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  subjects 

The  extensive  re»earchc«  of  our  age  in  the  ancient  worldf  and  the 
remoleat  parta  of  the  New  Continent,  have  brilliantly  corroborated  the 
troth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  rtif?pecting  fallen  man.  No  people  has 
becD  found  without  a  belief  fn  God,  and  without  sacrificoSf  whereby  it 
rendered  its  homage  to  the  Deity,  Nowhere  are  the  religious  idf  aj 
found  pure, — nay,  every  where  they  are  polluted  with  groat  errors  i  yet 
in  superstition  faith  llc^  concealed  ;  and  this  is  the  good  element  in  the 
former*  Even  in  the  gros.scst  Fetish-worship,  the  aspiration  of  the 
human  hqmI  towards  God  is  not  to  be  denied  j — it  proves,  that  fallen  man, 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Lutheran  formularies^  is  still  in  poesessiou 
ofspirituai  pothers* 

Melancthon  appeare  to  have  had  a  perception  of  the  weight,  which 
thi^acl  throws  into  the  Catholic  scale,  for  ^le  endeavours  to  restore  the 
ecjui poise,  by  observingt  that  these  remnants  of  faith  are  to  he  ascribed 
to  primitive  traditions**  Without  those  traditions,  doubtless  (and  this 
was  ever  the  CathoUc  view,)  faith  would  have  been  lost ;  but  had  they 
not  likewise  found  in  the  breast  of  man  a  point  of  contact  and  a  hold, 
Ihey  eould  not  possibly  have  been  preserved.  As  things  merely  e^tra- 
HRoys  to  mant  they  must  have  soon  been  entirely  forgot  ten,  and  have 
pemhed. 
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€ach  other  in  the  sava^^^e  conflict,  had,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
a  plurality  of  men  by  possibility  come  into  existence.  When  Calvin 
imagined  these  societies, — these  types  of  the  future  Church, — to  have 
been  formed  without  religion,  and  without  faith,  and  to  have  sprung  up 
solely  out  of  the  exercise  of  man's  lower  faculties,  he  proved  himself  ut- 
terly unacquainted  with  their  nature.* 

This  is  especially  exemplified  in  China, — that  empire  of  the  Medium, 
— which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  primitive  constitution,  was  des- 
tined  to  be  a  real  theocracy.     The  emperor  w»8  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  God,  and  be  His  organ  in  respect  to  the  people,  who  formed  the 
family  of  the  prince.     All  evils  and  calamities,  whibh  afflict  the  citizens 
of  this  paternal  empire,  are,  according  to  this  principle,  considered  as 
divinely  inflicted  chastisements  for  disobedience  to  the  invisible  ruler  ; 
and  moral  improvement,  and  recurrence  to  pious  ancestral  simplicity, 
are  looked  upon  as  the  condition  for  the  renewal  of  the  country's  ^oa- 
perity.     Who  could  8upjk>se  the  spiritual  powers  of  man  to  be  oblitera- 
ted here,  where  the  religious  view  of  all  existence  is  so  consummate, 
and  is  interwoven  with  the  inmost  vitals  of  the  constitution  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  state  ?     Who  has  ever  read  any  fragments  of  the 
writings  of  the  Chinese  sages,  without  admiring  the  earnest  view  of 
life,  the  excellent  ethical  precepts,  and  the  often  profound  wisdom 
which  they  frequently  exhibit  ?     Doubtless,  Melancthon  would  have 
passed  on  the  virtues  of  Lao-tseu,  Confucius,  and  Mang-tseu,  the  same 
sentence  he  pronounced  on  the  fortitude  of  Socrates,  the  continence  of 
Xenocrates,  and  the  temperance  of  Zeno, — to  wit,  that  onJy  selfish 
motives  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  qualities,  and  that  hence  they 
should  be  accounted  vices.f     We  undoubtedly  are  not  disposed  to  re- 
vere these  Chinese  or  Greek  sages,  as  pure  patterns  of  virtue,  who,  as 
far  as  they  rested  on  themselves,  could  stand  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God,  or  to  assert  that  all  their  endeavours  flowed  from  a  source  ac- 
ceptable to  God.     But  the  question  is  not,  whether  any  one,  who 
neither  knows  Christ,  nor  is  penetrated  by  his  light,  nor  strengthened 
by  his  divine  grace,  be  in  and  by  himself  pure  and  just  in  the  eyes  of 
God ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  fallen  man  be  entirely  corrupted, 
whether  all  which  he  does  and  thinks  be  sin,j:  and  be  damnable,§ 

*  Calvin.  Initit.  lib.  ii.  c  9,  ^  13,  p.  87. 

t  Melancth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  23.  **  Esto  fbferit  quiedam  in  Socrete  constantia,  in 
Xenocrate  castitas,  in  Zenone  temperantia  .  .  .  non  debent  pro  yeris  virtutibus,  aed 
pro  vitiii  haberi.'* 

t  Melancth.  1.  e.  **  Negant  tamen  (Pelagiani)  earn  e«e  vim  peccati  originalia,  ut 
mnnia  hominmn  opera,  onmea  hominum  eonaius  sint  peooata.** 

i  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  fol.  93.  The  title  of  the  chapter  rana  even  to  the 
«fiect:  *'  Ez  earruptl^  hominis  natui^  nihil  niai  damnabiU  pfodire.** 
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whether  he  have  lost  all  moral  and  reUgious  qualities,  whether  Iho!^ 
virtues  ought  to  be  considered  as  things  merely  extraneous,  and  in  no 
moro  intimate  relation  to  man,  than  wetilth  and  corporeal  beauty** 
This  we  deny,  and  deny  at  the  ri§k  (not  indeed  very  groat  in  nur  tiniest) 
of  this  being  imputed  to  us  as  a  crime^  m>d  of  our  being  held  up  as  bad 
thcologiaitVr  in  the  same  way  as  Philip  and  Melancthon  reproached  our 
noble  ancestors  for  having  introduced  into  the  schools  philosophic  stu* 
dics^  and  rGcommended  the  reading  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  former 
full  of  presumptioD  which  he  easily  comiBunicates  to  his  admirer^r  and 
the  laftcTf  in  fact,  teaching  only  the  art  of  contentioiiif  That  those 
venerable  men  were  yet  capable  of  better  conceptions  and  higher  moral 
exertions,  the  Catholic  deems  a  proof  of  the  surviving  faculties  for  good 
tn  the  human  breast*  That  those  conceptions  were  not  pure,  and  those 
exertions  not  perfect^  nay,  very  impcrfectj  and  for  the  most  part  posi- 
tively evil,  he  holda  to  be  a  nec^tsary  consequence  of  the  falL 

Let  UH  now  turn  from  the  Chinese  to  the  Hindoos,  The  feeling  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  of  the  deep  degradation  of  humanity,  waa 
so  intense  among  the  latter,  that  they  conceived  the  infantine  (and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  intellectual  modes  of  conception 
in  the  youthful  world,  which  in  order  to  preserve  the  pure,  eternal  idea 
of  man  in  God,  ever  imparted  to  it  a  concrete  reaUty  in  time,)  they  I 
conceived  the  no  less  infantine  and  amiable,  than  earnest,  doctrine  of  I 
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to  the  reunion  with  the  Deity,  mistaken,  they  were  so,  only  because  no 
other  name  is  given  to  us,  whereby  we  can  be  just  before  God,  save  that 
of  Christ  Jesus  alone.  But  in  these  oA  convulsive,  these  most  tragic 
efforts  to  be  united  again  to  God,  lies  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
desire  after  eternal  life  never  obliterated  from  the  breast  of  man.  Who 
can  look  at  the  temples  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  and  deny  the  Hin- 
doos the  capability  of  religious  feeling?  Who  has  ever  reflected  on 
their  doctrine  of  the  present  period  of  humanity, — the  Cali-yuga,  in  its 
relation  to  anterior  ages,  and  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  deep  sense 
of  the  ever-growing  degeneracy  of  mankind,  which  this  people  hereby 
evinces  ?  Who  has  ever  examined  their  doctrines  on  the  divine  incar- 
nations, and  can  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  remote  desire  at  least  for 
a  divine  deliverance  from  the  fall  7 — a  desire,  indeed,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  antiquity.  If  the  earlier  Indian  theism  often  degenerated 
into  pantheism,  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  this  in  the  finite  reason  of 
man,  more  and  more  debilitated  by  the  progress  of  sinfulness.  But  that 
no  atheism, — no  consummate  impiety, — was  openly  avowed,  we  must 
ascribe  to  that  indelible  image  of  God  stamped  on  the  human  soul. 

What  would  -a  Luther  and  Mclancthon,  a  Musa;us  and  Wigand,  a 
Flacius  and  Hcsshuss,  have  replied  to  any  one,  who  had  pointed  to  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  monstrosity  of  evil,  that  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  its  ex- 
istence in  the  good  creation,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  some  self- 
existent  wicked  principle,  who  eternally  counteracted  the  good  one  ? 
Doth  not  a  tenderer  religious  feeling  lie  here  concealed,  than  in  the 
above-stated  opinion  of  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  Beza,that  the  good,  holy 
God  Himself  instigates  to  evil,  and  needs  the  same  for  the  execution  of 
His  designs  ?  If  the  Parsi  confounded  moral  and  physical  evil, — if 
they  did  not  at  least  duly  separate  them, — this  by  no  means  justifies  an 
objection  against  the  judgment  we  have  pronounced  ;  for  we  would 
have  only  invited  the  Reformers  to  reflect,  whether  their  doctrine  were 
better  than  that  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  very  difl^erently  circum- 
stanced (for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Christian  doctrine,)  while  the 
Reformers  contended  against  the  truth,  which  shone  beside  them  in  all 
its  lustre. 

In  the  whole  ancient  world  we  discern  a  seeking  after  truth.  Let 
m  but  consider  what  that  signifies !  If  none  by  their  own  faculties 
were  enabled  to  discover  it, — for  to  every  creature  must  it  be  com- 
municated,— still  it  was  the  object  of  desire.  The  man  all  evil, — the 
man  who  hath  been  despoiled  of  all  spiritual  powers, — in  whom  the 
likeneflB  of  God  hath  been  utterly  effaced, — strives  not  after  truth, 
and  cannot  so  strive.     Undoubtedly,  truth  was  but  too  frequently  sought 
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for  in  tW  world  of  crcaturea  ;  and  it  was  only  rarely  that  man  eould 
petiuade  tiimseir  to  raise  a  Wk  of  joy  upwards  to  heaven.  But  if  we 
diw^OTcr  one  iiuch  example  only,  it  can  then  be  no  longer  a  matter  of 
dmibU  that  man  could  do  so,  when  he  wished, — ai^d  the  freedom,  even 
of  the  fallen  creature,  h  then  fully  estahtished. 

Hi^ory  makes  us  acquainted  with  endless  gradations  of  moral  cha- 
racter, and  roligioiia  forms.  From  the  most  htdeou^'?  depravity,  up  to 
in  ntfecting  piety,  we  titid  living  examples  m  countleiss  grades;  and  in 
all  the^e  do  we  find  no  evidence  of  moral  freedom,  hut  merely  of  an 
outward  and  civil  libt^rty.  Why  was  ono  individual^  in  exactly  the 
iame  rclatioiiit,  other  than  his  fellow  man,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
©f  view  T  In  tnith,  if  everything  be  unconditionally  referred  to  God^^ — 
ever}' thing  considered  as  Hia  deed,  and  evil,  as  well  as  good,  ascribed 
to  Him,  as  the  primary  cau»e, — then  assuredly  we  shall  ^nd  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  thnt  man,  even  in  his  fall,  has  retained  hi^  freedom, 
iind  IS  endowed  with  moral  and  religious  faculties,  the  use  whereof  ib 
left  to  himself ;  thf  n  we  must  cease  to  speak  of  good  and  of  evil,  and 
mtigt  class  the  opinion  of  an  all  holy  God,  and  of  man's  nw'ul  ca^ abili- 
ties,  among  the  dreams  of  fancy,   C'7  if^^ljAA  C  6«^  O*''^^^*'^ 

History,  accordingly,  confirms  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  i  D  cent  rover  tibly  dEiUionstratc^j  that  deep  ns  \m  fall  might  have 
boon,  man  lost  not  his  fn.^edomp  nor  was  despoilod  of  the  image  of  God  ; 
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formers.  Hence  the  more  learned  and  scientific  Calvin  shows  himself 
here  and  there  more  equitable  towards  the  Cathohcs,  presents  their 
doctrine  at  times  in  a  form  not  quite  so  disfigured  as  his  predecessors! 
and  on  the  whole  proceeds  with  far  more  calmness  and  circumspection 
than  Luther.  Thus  it  happened,  that,  in  the  same  way  as  Zvringle's 
cold  and  inane  theory  on  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  by  Calvin 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  true  Christian  standard,  so,  in  the  doctrine 
which  now  engages  our  attention,  only  a  slight  removal  from  the  truth 
is  perceptible.  But  this  retrogade  movement,  when  it  occurred, — for 
it  did  not  often  take  place, — was  almost  always  brought  about  at  the 
eost  of  clearness  and  distinctness  of  ideas ;  and  if  the  mitigation  of  a 
too  great  severity  afford  pleasure,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of 
notions  that  is  substituted,  is  but  the  more  perplexing. 

Even  Calvin  expresses  himself  in  various  ways  respecting  original 
sin  and  its  consequences.  In  some  places  he  says,  the  image  of  God 
has  been  utterly  efiaced  from  the  soul  of  man.*  In  other  passages  he 
expresses  the  same  thing  to  the  following  efiect.  ^  Man,"  says  he, 
**  has  been  so  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  all  in  him  which 
bears  reference  to  the  blessed  life  of  the  soul,  is  extinct  ;f  and  he 
asserts,  that  man  has  received  again  organs  for  the  divine  kingdom  only, 
by  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.:)^ 

These  assertions  are,  however,  oppossed  by  other  passages,  in  which 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  divine  image  stamped  on  the  human  soul,  has 
never  been  totally  destroyed  and  obliterated,  but  only  fearfully  dis- 
figured, mutilated,  and  deformed.^ 

The  same  indistinctness,  the  same  vacillation  is  apparent,  when 
Calvin  investigates  in  detail  the  faculties  yet  belonging  to  the  sinful 
and  un regenerated  man :  or  when  he  subjects  to  a  most  comprehensive 
examination  the  principle  of  freedom,  which,  according  to  the  Catholic 
dogma,  survives  even  in  fallen  man.     He  observes,  that  reason  (ratio^ 


•  Calvin.  Instil,  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  n.  12.  ••Dcnique  sicut  primi  hominis  defectione 
deleft  potuit  ex  ejus  mente  et  animal  imago  Dei,"  etc. 

t  Calv  n.  Inrtit  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  §  12,  p.  86.  "  Unde  sequitur,  ita  exularo  k  regno 
Dei,  ut  quscumque  ad  beatam  anims  vitam  spectant,  in  eo  eztincta  sint.'* 

\  Calvin.  Instil,  lib.  iii.  c.  29.  $  2,  p.  355.  ♦•  Ac  ne  glorietur,  quod  vocanti  et 
ultra  se  uffcrcnti  saltern  respondent,  nullus  ad  audiendum  esse  aurcs,  nullos  ad 
Tidendum  oculos  affirmat  Deus,  nisi  quos  ipse  fcccrit-" 

5  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  15,  §  4,  p.  57.  "  Etsi  demus  non  prorsus  exinanitam  ac 
deleiam  in  eo  fuisse  Dei  imaginem,  sic  tamen  corrupta  fiiit,  ut,  quidquid  superest, 
horrcnda  sit  defomiitas.  Ergo  quum  Dei  imago  sit  integra  naturae  humane  pnestan. 
tia,  qoiB  Tcfulsit  in  Adam  ante  dcfectionem,  postca  sic  vitiata  ac  prope  deleta  est,  ut 
nihil  ex  niin&,  nni  confusum,  mutilum,  labeque  infcctum  fiipenut,*'  etc. 
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titfel/ff/ia),  aDfl  the  will  (^v^untoA,)  could  not  be  en»di rated  from  man,  for 
these  raculric.s  formi^d  the  charactcristrc  distinrtinn  between  man  and 
the  brute.*  In  the  circle  of  social  institutions,  of  ibe  liberal  and  me* 
tbanicai  arts,  of  logic,  dtaleetic.«i|  snd  raatbcmatlcs,  he  accords  to  t^aj^on 
(he  had  l)etter  said  understanding)  the  most  glorious  scope,  ev^n  among 
the  bcathena;  and  take^  orcaj^ion  to  indulge  in  a  brlter  sally  against 
ihal  contempt  of  philoifophy,  so  pretolent  among  the  Protestants  of  his 
^y.f  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  tbe  religious  and  moral  facuK 
ties  of  man,  then  the  most  singular  indistinctness  appears.  As  regards 
the  knowledge  of  God^  he  by  no  means  calls  in  question,  that  snme 
truths  were  found  scattered  even  among  the  nations  unfavo^ired  with  n 
special  divine  revelation  ;  and  he  seems^  on  that  account,  not  to  approve 
the  opinion  of  a  total  drstruction  of  tbe  spiritual  powers4  But,  then, 
be  destroys  the  hope  which  this  coneetision  oflen*,  by  adding,  that  tbe 
Mmighty  had  granted  sucb  glimpses  in  the  depth  of  night,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  condemn,  out  of  their  own  mmitb,  the  men  whom  they  had 
been  imparted  to,  or  rather  forced  on  ;  for  then  they  could  not  excuse 
themselves  as  having  been  imacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  Lord.§ 

Accordingly,  he  appears  again  indisposed  to  regard  those  traces  of 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  restilt  and  property  of  higher  human 
facuTlies  co-operating  with  God.  Nay,  he  seems  to  look  upon  them  as 
the  coHiicquence  of  some  strange  and  marvcdlotjs  infTuenee  of  the  Deity 
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world.  The  Catholics  were  wont  at  times  to  refer  to  men,  like  Camif« 
lus,  and  from  their  lives  to  demonstrate  the  moral  freedom  enjoyed  even 
by  the  heathens,  and  the  remnants  of  good  to  be  found  among  them. 
They  defended,  moreover,  the  proposition,  that  God*s  special  grace, 
commpnicated  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  working  retrospectively, 
and  confirming  the  better  surviving  sentiments  in  the  human  breast, 
is  undeniably  to  be  traced  in  many  phenomena.'* 

What  course  does  Calvin  now  pursue  to  explain  such  phenomena  t 
He  observes*  that  it  is  very  easy  to  let  ourselves  be  deceived  by  the 
same,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  corruption,  and  he  does  not  precisely 
deny  the  finer  traces  of  a  moral  spirit.  But,  he  says,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  Divine  grace  here  and  there  works  as  an  impediment,  not 
by  its  aid  to  strengthen  and  purify  the  interior  of  roan,  but  mechanically 
to  prevent  the  otherwise  infallible  outbreaks  of  evil.f 

The*  conduct  of  the  good  Camillus  he  accordingly  explains  by  the 
assumption,  that  it  might  have  been  purely  exterior  and  hypocritical, 
or  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  grace  mechanically  repressing  evil 
in  his  breast,  but  in  no  wise  rendering  him  better  than  his  fellows.^ 
By  such  more  than  mechanical  attempts  at  explanation,  Calvin  shows 
beyond  doubt,  thafwhefilie  speaks  of  reason  and  the  will  as  undestroyed 
and  indestructible  faculties  o?  the  soul,  distinguishing  roan  froro  the 
brute,  he  is  far  froro  thinking  that  man  has  preserved  out  of  his  un- 
happy catastrophe  any  moral  and  religious  powers  vhatcver. 

Extravagant,  however,  as  the  judgment  might  be  which  Calvin 
forroed  of  unrcgenerated  man,^  he  yet  did  not  forget  himself  so  far  a.-? 


*  CoEutitat.  Uni|^nitU8  (Harduin.  Consil.  torn.  xi.  fol.  1635).  This  boll  rejects, 
in  consequence,  the  following  CalviniBticoJanienistical  propositions :  **  N.  zxvi. 
NoIIb  dantur  gratiie,  nisi  per  fidem."  **  N.  xxix.  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  conceditor 
gratia.**    Bjjidea^  **  faith  in  Christ,"  is  to  be  understood. 

t  Cttlvin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  §  2,  fol  94.     **  Ezempla  igitur  ista  monere  nos  viden- 

tur,  nehominis  naturam  in  totum  vitiosam  putcmus Sod  hie  succurrere  nobb 

debet,  inter  illam  nature  corruptionem  esse  noonullum  Dei  gratis  locum,  non  que 
illBm  parget,  sed  que  intus  cohibeat" 

X  L.  eit.  $  3,  fol.  95.    **  Quid  autem,  si  animus  pravus  fuerit  ct  contortns,  qui 

aliud  potius  quidvis  quam  rcctitudinem  sectatus  est  7 Quamquam  hec  ccrtissima 

est  et  facillima  hujus  questioms  solutio,  non  esse  istas  communes  nature  dotes,  sed 
speeiales  Dei  gratias,  quas  varie  et  in  certum  modum  profanis  alioqui  hominibus  dis. 
pensat.** 

f  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  n.  19.  In  this  passage  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
man  who  had  fallen  among  robbers,  whom  the  good  Samaritan  took  pity  on  :  **  Ncque 
eoim  dimidiam  homini  vitam  reliquit  Dei  verbum,  sed  penitus  interiisse  docet,  quan- 
tum ad  beate  vite  rationem."  The  Catholics  appealed  to  this  parable,  to  show  that 
&nen  man  still  retained  some  vital  powers.    Then  Calvin  proceeds :  *'  Stet  ergo 
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the  Lutherans.  When  \w  teaches  that  the  will  and  tho  reaaoD  oxUt 
even  aAer  the  fnlf,  he  means  thereUy  the  faculty  of  f^Ithi  apd  q£  the 
higher  wUli  Tbosa  passag^^  wherein  he  sceiuii  Iq  deny  thu  Ikcuky  ta 
fuJJeti  man — and  of  ihesc  ibcre  are  very  many — must  be  corrected  by 
others,  wherein  he  expressly  a^ert^t  that,  »  hen  he  sj»caks  of  a  destructioa 
of  the  wl)]|  be  understands  enly  the  really  gDcid  will,  and  not  the  mere 
fiicully  of  mil  i"  so  that  the  opinioo  of  Vict  or  in  us  StrigeU  which 
was  rejected  hy  the  Lutherans,  appears  to  bc^  precisely  Ihat  of  Calvin. 

Of  concupiscence,  moreover,  as  is  evident  froen  the  preceding 
account,  Calvin  eDtertaina  nearly  the  same  notion  as  the  Lutheran 
formularies  profes:^,!  only  that  he  m  UDHilliug  to  use  thxa  technical 
word  :  and  hence  we  can  understand  why  in  the  confosiioos  of  the 
Calvinistic  Churches  it  is  b\Lt  very  rarely  employed*^ 

As  regards  the  Calvinistic  formularies,  they  may  be  divided  into 
■ererat  classes ;  since  those  which  were  framed  under  the  immediate 
or  remoter  influence  of  Zwinglc,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  those 
vherein  the  spirit  of  Calvin  breathes.  In  the  Tetrapobtana  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  is  not  apeciaUy  treated,  hut  is  only  incidentally 
touched  on  under  the  article  of  Justification  :  a  facl^  for  the  explana- 
tion whereof,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  later  the  doctrine  of 
Zwingle  on  onginol  ^in. 

The  most  ancient  IWvelie  Confessions  (ii*  and  tn.)  express  them- 
seWes  on  this  h^'^ad  wirh  mndA  cautii.m  and  circurnspecLion,  and  could 
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ginal  sin, — they  might  call  forth  from  the  Catholic,  expressions  of  per- 
fect satisfaction.* 

To  the  Helvetic  Confessions  we  may  add  that  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  on  every  point  endeavours  to  avoid  a  tone  of  exag- 
geration, f 

The  first  Helvetic  Confession,  (which  however  is  not  the  most 
ancient,)  the  Gallic,"Bergian,  and  Scotch  Confessions  on  the  other 
hand,  unequivocally  express  Calvin's  doctrine,  that  man  is  thoroughly 
and  entirely  corrupted.^:  However,  in  these,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Calyin,  we  rnect  with  many  indeterminate  and  wavering  expressions. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  moreover,  that  the  first  nelvetic  formulary 
pronounces  theTiUtheran  opinion,  that  fallen  man  no  longer  possesses 
the  faculty  of  will  and  knowledge  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be 
Manichean.§ 

The  following  fact  is  worthy  of  our  attention  : — 

Even  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  consider  actual  sins  as  only 


*  Coniiea.  Helvet*  ii.  o.  ziii.  p.  95.  **  Atque  hipc  laes,  quam  oHginalcm  vocant, 
•genos  totum  nc  pertiwt,  ut  nulUt  ope  ire  filius  inimicutque  Dei,  nisi  diving  per 
Chritstum,  curari  potucrit.  Nam  n  quid  bonso  fnigis  supcrstcB  est,  vitiia  noatrw  as- 
nduc  dcbilltatum  in  pejus  vergit.  Supcrcst  eniin  muli  vis,  ct  ncc  ratiuncm  pcrsequii 
nee  mentifl  divinitatcrn  cxcolorc  uinit."     What  mcai|p  mmtia  dirinitaa  ? 

Confcfls.  Hclvet.  ill.  c  2,  p.  103,  "Confitcmur,  hoiDincm  uh  initio,  secundum 
Ilei  imagrinem,  et  jwtitiam,  ct  sanctitatem  k  Deo  ratc^  factum.  Eat  autrm  eut 
wpoaie  laptua  m  peccatum,  per  quern  lapaum  totum  humanum  genua  corruptum  et 
damnationi  obuuxium  factum  est.  Hmc  natura  Doetrm  vitiata  est,  ac  in  tantam  pro- 
penBionem  ad  peccatum  dcvenit,  ut  ni«i  eadcm  per  Spirituin  Sauctum  redintegretur, 
homo  per  sc  nihil  boni  faciat,  aut  velit" 

t  ConfesB.  Anglic,  art.  ix.  p.  129.  •*  Peccatum  originalc  non  est,  ut  fabulantor 
Pelagiani,  in  imitatione  situm,  sed  est  yitium  et  depravatio  naturce  cujuslibet  bominis 
ex  Adamo  naturaliter  propagati,  quft.  fit,  ut  ab  originali  justitift.  quam  longissimc  dis. 
tet,  ad  malum  8U&  natur4  propcndeat,  et  caro  semper  advcrsus  spiritum  concupiacatt 
unde  in  quoque  nasccntium  iram  Dei  atque  damnationem  meretur.*' 

X  Confess.  Helvet.  1.  c.  viii.-ix.  p.  15;  Gall.c.  x.-xi.  p.  114;  Scot  Art  iii.  p.  146; 
Belg.  c.  xiv.  p.  178.  The  Hungarian  Confession  speaks  not  at  all  of  original  sin,  yet 
firom  motives  different  from  the  Tetrapolifana,  In  respect  to  the  discrepancies  no- 
ticed  in  the  text,  we  find  several  in  Uie  first  Helvetic  Confession,  which  we  cannot 
now  enter  into,  as  it  would  lead  us  into  too  many  details.  The  Belgian  Confession, 
for  example,  says  that  by  original  sin  man  hath  been  entirely  severed  from  God,  and 
yet  Sn  another  place  it  leaves  him  some  vestigia  exiqua  of  the  earlier  gifts  of  divine 
■militude. 

f* Confess.  Helvet  i.  c.  ix.  p.  19.  ••  Non  sublatus  est  quidem  homini  intellcctua, 
non^ierepta  ei  voluntas,  et  prorsus  in  lapidem  vel  truncum  est  commutatus."  P.  21  ; 
••  ManichsBi  spoliabant  hominem  omni  actione,  ct  velutisaxum  et  truncum  faciebant  :** 
words  which,  by  the  employment  of  the  peculiar  Lutheran  ezprcasions,  can  refer  only 
to  the  Latherui  opinioiif. 
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the  (nadifcstatioiis  of  origtaftl  mn — as  tbe  gradual  mrel&tkm  of  Xh 
aome  jn_speci|yi  determmalt?  phenonacua,  AccorJiog  to  tbeio,  abJ 
Acifim*9  sm  b  the  unique^  iha  onl]^  somcG^  whence  nil  siqs  flow,  wiUi^ 
ever  exha listing  it ;  the  infinite  suurcc,  ever  active  and  ^Urring  to  liii 
an  outlet,  and,  whcD  that  outlet  h  fouod,  impatii^iit  to  ^ad  anew  pEieJ 
With  reason f  Cathulics  were  abEo  to  reply,  that,  according  to  thi 
?tefr,  all  ains  would  be  necciit^nly  equal,  ^ince,  according  to  the  ma  J 
ims  of  a  fat^  rcafi^^ni,  the  person  Is  considered  as  absorbed  in  nalurl 
the  individual  in  universal  being  j  and  the  fact,  tliat  not  all  the  unco  J 
Terted  arc  in  a  like  degree  rogues  and  villains,  not  ail  fraUicidtfs  aiJ 
parricides,  robbers  and  poisoners,  tbe  Calvinists  can  b^  no  mean^  tJ" 
plain  by  the  different  use  of  freedom,  since,  according  to  their  doctrini 
BO  one  posseaca  it-  Tbust,  observe  the  Catholics,  the  primitive  evil,  a  I 
cording  to  the  maxims  of  Calvin,  progre^cs  with  a  blind  necessity,  aJ 
iinda  in  every  man  a  ready,  though  servile,  instrument  for  the  pcrpJ 
tration  of  its  most  horrible  deedi^.  It  can,  therefore,  he  regarded  onf 
a^  an  accident,  when  one  appears  as  a  frightful  criminal,  the  other  i 
a  moral  man  :  the  latter  at  bottom  is  as  had  us  the  former  ;  the  sinf 
nes*s,  ahke  in  each,  and  represaible  by  none,  manifests  iteelf  sometim J 
bere^  sometimes  there,  in  more  violent  explosions.  Tbe  first  Helvet| 
Guafesaion  guardii  its<elf  against  these  and  such  like  consequences,  ar 
con^eoms  the  Joviniana,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Stoie.-^, 
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to  Scriptural  evidence  the  nature  of  man's  hereditary  evil,  but  to  give 
a  psychological  explanation  of  the  sin  of  Adam — an  Attempt  for  which 
he  is  utterly  incompetent,  and  which  is  very  inforior'to  preceding  efibrts 
for  the  illustration  of  this  very  obscure  mystery,  nay,  in  reality  explains 
absolutely  nothing,  and  presupposes  original  sin.  In  the  first  place, 
Zwinglc  troubles  the  serious  reader  with  a  very  untimely  jest,  when  he 
says,  that  it  was  a  bad  prognostic  for  the  future  married  man,  that  Eve 
should  have  been  formed  out  of  a  rib  of  the  sleeping  Adam ;  for,  from 
observing  that  her  husband,  during  this  operation,  was  not  awakened 
nor  brought  to  consciousness,  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  her  mind, 
that  her  mate  might  be  easily  deceived  and  circumvented  ! !  Satan 
now  observed  Eve's  growing  spirit  of  enterprise,  and,  withal,  her  total 
inexperience  in  all  intrigues.  Aiding,  therefore,  her  internal  desire  to 
play  a  trick,  and  her  utter  impotence  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  way  for  deceiving  her  husband,  and  the  result 
was  the  first  sin.  This  man,  sporting  over  sin,  seriously  observes, 
that  from  this  whole  process  of  Satanic  seduction,  and  e£|pecially  from 
the  enticements  offered,  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the  self-love  of 
Adam  was  the  cause  of  his  sin,  and  that  consequently  from  self-love 
flows  all  human  misery.  But  then,  as,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
outward  world,  the  like  can  only  proceed  from  its  like,  so,  since  Adam's 
fall,  all  men  were  born  with  this  self-love,  the  germ  of  all  moral  evil. 
Zwingle  then  proceeds  to  describe  original  sin,  which  in  itself  is  not 
sin,  but  only  a  natural  disposition  to  sin — a  leaning  and  propensity  to 
sin ;  and  endeavours  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  the  following  com* 
parison  :  A  young  wolf  has  in  all  respects  the  natural  qualities  of  a 
wolf,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one,  that,  in  virtue  of  its  innate  ferocity,  would 
attack  and  devour  the  sheep,  though  yet  it  has  not  actually  done  so ; 
and  huntsmen,  on  discovering  it,  will  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  old  ones,  for  they  feel  convinced,  that,  on  its  growing  up,  it  will, 
like  others  of  its  species,  fall  upon  the  flocks,  and  commit  ravages. 
The  natural  disposition  is  the  hereditary  sin,  or  the  hereditary  fault ; 
the  special  robbery  is  the  actual  sin  growing  out  of  the  former  ;  the 
latter  is  sin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  former  ought  not 
to  be  considered  either  as  a  sin  or  as  a  debt.* 

This  account,  while  it  explains  nothing,  is  withal  of  a  genuine  Pro- 

*  Zwingli  de  peccato  origin,  dcclarat  op.  torn.  ii.  fol.  117.  **  Quam  ergro  tandem 
caosam  tarn  impnidcntis  facti  aliam  cne  putcmus,  qaam  amorem  sui  7  etc.  Ha. 
beniiis  nunc  prevaricationb  fontem,  ^tKtutrUf  scilicet  hoc  est  sui  ipsiiu  amorem :  ex 
hoe  manayit  quicqaid  uspiam  est  malonim  inter  mortales.  Hoc  mortuus  jam  homo 
lIluMi  degeneres  procreayissc  neutiquam  eogitandus  est:  none  magis,  quam  quod 
ovem  liq>i]f  ant  coryus  cygnum  pariat ....  Est  ergo  ista  ad  pcccandum  amore  sui 
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^       leatant  stamp.     Tliat  it  explains  nothliig  b  endeairXfoiD  ita  repreaeni 
ingsclf'love  aa  jjie  cause  of  Adam *9  sid,  which  accordingly  before  hi 
fall  lay  concewd   in  him,  mod  by  the  mediaiioo  of  Satan  was  on  if 
in  trod  deed  into  the  outward  world.     Tliis  aeIf>tove  is  represented  &b  i 
elfect  of  Adam*^  sin  extending  to  all  his  po^ttf  rity — as  the  natural  i 
poetition  of  all   bis  sons;  so  tbat  original  is  in  ap[>ears  as  a  corrupt! 
already  innate  in  Adam  ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  not  so  much 
inherited  of  Adam,  but  as  implanted  by  God  himself.     But  this  e> 
filanation  also  is  a  genuine  Protestant  onot  einco  it  frankly  and  undi 
gui^sedly  holds  up  God  as  the  author  of  sm^  and  look  a  qpon  alt  partlculi 
actual  mns  as  the  neccdsiary  results, — the  outward  manifestations  of 
'   ^tural  disposition ;  a  dtspoflition  which  w  well  iUust rated  by  that 
*  the  young  wolf,  that,  devoid  of  freedom,  Is  totally  unable  to  resist  th| 
impul&e  of  instinct*     Hence,  also,  Zwingle  with  reason  regards  origin 
sin,  not  as  mn,  but  oit/j/  as  an  evil,  clinging  to  humnn  nature  :  be  i 
liowever,  chargeable  with  an  inconsisiteTicy,  in  considering  actual  si 
to  bo  sins,  for  they  are  only  the  necessary  growth  of  a  natural  dispi 
sIlioD.     It  would  have  been  also  more  in  confonnily  with  his  abov 
mentioned  principlca,  u^  to  the  cause  of  evil,  to  have  confiiderod 
moral  transgression  as  contracting  a  debt. 


fOQpetima  pccefttam  origiualo  ^  que  quidcm  propeTinio  ncm  c«t  pnipfifi  peecvtum,  sel 
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CHAPTER    III.     ^ 


OPPOSITE   VIBW8   Olf   THE   DOCTRINE   OP  JU8TIPI0ATIOK. 


(  X. — Generml  itateMent  of  the  mode  in  which,  aooording  l»  the  diftrant  Cbofeo- 
ikuM,  msn  beoomes  jaUified. 

The  dififerent  views,  ODtertauied  respecting  the  fall  of  man,  must, 
necessarily,  exert  the  most  decisive  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  his 
regeneration.  The  treatment  of  this  doctrine  is  of  so  much  the  more 
importance  for  us,  and  claims  so  much  the  more  our  attention,  as  it  was 
in  the  pretended  improvement  on  the  Catholic  view  of  man's  justlBca- 
tion,  according  to  the  special  observation  of  the  Smaiciild  acticles,  that 
the  Reformers  placed  their  prtncifial  merit.  They  call  this  subject  not 
only  the  first,  and  the  most  important,  but  that,  without  the  mainte- 
nance whereof,  the  'opponents  of  Protestantism  would  have  been  com- 
pletely in  the  right,  and  have  come  victorious  out  of  the  straggle.* 

In  conformity  with  this,  Luther  says,  very  pithily,  in  his  TMe-Udk^ 
**  If  the  doctrine  fall,  it  is  all  over  with  us.**  We  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  state  generally  the  various  accounts  which  thfi,.ppposite  Confes- 
sions give  of  the  process  of  regeneration,  and  then  enter,  with  the 
minutest  accuracy,  into  details. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  course  is  as  follows : — The 
sinner,  alienated  from  God,  is,  without  being  able  to  show  any  merit 
of  his  own,  without  being  able  to  put  in  any  claim  to  grace,  or  to  par- 
doning mercy,  called  back  to  the  divine  kingdom.^ 


•  Pars.  ii.  §  3.  cf.  Sol.  Declar.  iii.  p.  653. 

t  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  vi.  c.  5.  **  Declarat  pneterea,  ipritB  jiwtificatioiiis  ezor. 
dium  in  aduliis  a  Dei  per  Christum  Jesum  pneveniente  grratia  Buroendun>  ease,  hoc 
est)  ab  ejus  vocatione,  qua,  nullis  eoruni  existentibus  meritis,  vocantur ;  ut,  qui  per 
peccata  a  Deo  ayenri  erant,  per  ejus  ezcitantem  atque  adjuvaRtem  gratiam  ad  con- 
vertendum  se  ad  suam  ipsorum  justificationem,  eidem  gratie  libere  assenticndo  et  co. 
operando  disponatur :  ita  ut  tangente  Deo  cor  hominis  per  Spiritus  Sancti  illumina. 
tionem,  neqoe  homo  ipee  omnino  nihil  agat,  inspirationem  illam  recipicns,  quippe  qui 
illam  et  abjicere  potest,  neque  sine  gratia  Dei  morere  se  ad  justitiam  coram  illo  libere 
■oa  Toluntate  poesit  Undo  in  sacris  Uteris,  cum  dicitur, — convertimini  ad  me,  et 
ego  ad  vos  convertar,  libertatis  nostra)  admonemur.  Cum  respondemus,— couYerte 
noa  Domhie  ad  to,  et  convertemur,  Dei  noa  gratia  pneveniri  oonfitemur." 
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This  divuie  call,  acnf  to  the  sinner  for  Chris t^s  mkc^  m  cxprcsied  not 
only  in  ai^outw^  invitation,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but 
also  in  «n  eter4i^ction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wbieh  rrm$(^  (he  shimbcr* 
ing  energies  of  man,  more  {^r  less  sunk  in  Ihe  sleep  of  spirilual  death, 
and  urges  him  to  unite  himself  with  the  power  from  above,  in  order  to 
enter  upon  a  now  coiiri«e  of  life,  and  in  order  to  renew  the  communion 
with  God  {pfcii^ntivc  grace.)  If  the  bioner  hearkens  to  this*  eall*  then 
faith  in  God't  Word  is  the  Hrst  effect  of  divine  and  human  activity, 
co-operating  in  the  way  described*  The  sinner  perceives  the  existence 
of  a  higher  order  of  things,  and  with  entire,  and  fill  tht^n  unima^ined, 
certainty,  |MM«esses  the  conviction  of  the  Baine.  The  higher  truths  and 
promises  which  he  hears,  especially  the  tidings  that  God  has  so  loved 
the  world,  as  to  give  up  his  only -begotten  Son  for  it,  and  offered  to  all 
forgiveness  ofsios^for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits^  shake  the  sinner. 
Whilo  be  compares  what  he  is,  with  what,  according  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  he  ought  to  be  ;  while  he  learns  that  so  grievous  is  sin,  and 
ti^  world's  corruption,  that  it  is  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  it  can  bo  extirpated,  he  attains  to  true  self-knowledge,  and  is 
filled  with  the  fear  of  God's  judgments.  Ho  now  turns  to  the  djvinc 
conapamon  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  conceives  the  confiding  hope,  that,  for 
tho  juike  of  his  Redeemer's  merits,  God  may  graciously  vouchsafe  to  ^1 
him  the  forgiveness  of  bis  sJna,     From  this  eontemp'  -  -    -   ^ 
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qualities,  acquired  throuch  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  and  his  Holy 
Spirit,  he  is  rewarded  with  celestial  happiness.* ,  However,  without  a 
special  revelation,  the  just  man  possesses  not  dV  unerring  certainty 
that  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 

The  Lutheran  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  follows :  When  the 
sinner  hath  been  intimidated  by  the  preaching  of  the  law,  which  he  is 
conscious  of  not  having  fulfilled,  and  hath  been  brought  to  the  brink  of 
despair,  the  Gospel  is  announced  to  him,  and  with  it  the  solace  admi- 
nistered,— that  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  upon  him  the 
sins  of  the  world.  With^a  heart  stricken  with  fear  anTlerror,  he  grasps 
at  the  Redeemer's  merits,  through  duth^  which,  alone  justifieth.  God, 
on  account  of  Christ's  merits,  declares  the  believer  just,  without  his 
being  so  in  fact :  though  released  from  debt  and  punishment,  he  is  not 
delivered  from  sin  (original  sin  ])  the  inborn  sinfulness  still  cleaves  to 
the  just,  though  no  longer  in  its  ancient  virulence.  If  it  be  reserved  to 
faith  alone,  to  justify  us  before  God,  yet  faith  is  not  alone  :  on  the  con- 
trary, sanctification  is  annexed  to  justification,  and  faith  manifests  itself 
in  good  works,  which  are  its  fruits.  Justification  before  God,  and  sanc- 
tification, must  not  by  any  means,  however,  in  despite  of  their  close 
connexion,  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing;  because 
this  would  render  impossible  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  of  salvation,  which  is  an  essential  property  of  Christian  faith. 
.  Lastly,  the  whole  work  of  regeneration  is  God*s  doing,  alone,  and  man 
^  acts  a  purely  passive  part  therein.  God's  act  doth  not  only  precede 
the  workings  of  man,  as  if  this  could,  or  ought  to  follow ;  as  if  the  lat- 
ter co-operated  with  the  former,  and  so  both  together ;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  exclusively  active,  in  order  that  to  God  alone  the  glory  may 
accrue,  and  all  pretensions  of  human  merit  be  rendered  impoasible.f 


*  L.  c.  c.  Tu.  **  Hanc  dispositionem,  seii  prfleparationem,  justificatio  ipsa  eonsequitiir, 
quie  non  est  sola  peccatomra  remissio,  sed  et  sanctificatio  et  renovatio  interiorii  homi- 
nis  per  voluntariam  susceptionem  gratis  et  donorum,  undo  homo  tz  injusto  fit  Justus, 

et  ex  inimico  amicus,  ut  sit  heres  secundum  spem  vite  fetcmsB Ejusdem  sanc- 

tissimiB  passionis  merito  per  Spiritum  sanctum  caritas  Dei  diffunditur  in  cordibus 
eorum,  qui  justificantur,"  etc. 

t  Solid,  declar.  v.  de  lege  et  Evang.  ^  6,  p.  678.  *'  Peccatorum  cognitio  ex  lege 
est.  Ad  salutarem  vero  conversionem  ilia  pcenitentia,  que  tantum  contritionem  habet, 
non  sufficit :  sed  necesse  est,  ut  fides  in  Christum  accedat,  cujus  meritum,  per  dulcissi- 
mam  et  consolationis  plenam  Evangelii  doctrinam,  omnibus  resipiscentibus  peccatori- 
bus  offertur,  qui  per  legis  doctrinam  perterriti  et  prostrati  sunt.  Evangelicn  enim  re- 
missionem  peccatorum  non  securis  mentibus,  sed  perturbatis  et  vere  psnitentibus 
annuntiat.  Et  ne  contritio  et  terrores  legis  in  desperationem  vertantur,  opus  est 
predicatione  Evangelii :    ut  sit  posnitentia  ad  salutem.*'     Apolog.  iv.  4  45,  p^  87 : 
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Tile  Calvimsts,  though  with  somo  difTerenccs,  agree  in  the  maio 
m-ith  the  dbciplrtf^f  Luthen     Calvin  is  dissatisfied  with  the  R*?fortiiers  I 
of  Wittemburg,  fbr  having  ascribed  to  the  law,  alone,  tho  property  of  I 
e-xciling  a  sense  af  sin^  and  a  cons^ciousness  of  guilts     He  thinks,  on  [ 
the  contrary,  that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Gospel^  and  that  it  is  by 
tbe  enlargement  of  the  divine  mercy,  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  sinner  is 
made  altcotivo  to  his  reprobate  state, — so  that  repentance  follows  on 
failh.* 

That  the  ecverc  rcnjark  of  Calvin  at  tho  passage,  where  he  states  the 
relation  between  faith  and  repent ancCf  to  wit,  that  those  underwood 
nothing  of  the  essence  of  faith,  who  conceived  this  relation  other  thati 
himself,  m  not  entirely  destitute  of  foundation,  nor  based  on  an  empty 
ipirit  of  controversy,  we  shall  clearly  prove  later,  when  it  will  be  shown, 
that,  with  Calvin,  repentance  I>ears  a  verj'  different  signification  from 
thtr  terror  caused  by  sin,  in  the  Lutheran  system;  and,  that  according 
to  the  former.  Justification  and  sanctification  appear  in  a  more  vital 
connexion. 

More  important  still  is  the  departure  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  Lu- 
theran formularies,  hy  their  assertion,  that  it  is  only  ihTirose°^lected 
from  all  etcrnitj'',jhat  the  Deity  work  el  li  to  justification  and  to  re^ene- 
imtjon.     On  the  other  band,  the  Lutherana,  like  the  Catholics^  reject 
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thirdly,  the  diflfercnccs  in  the  notion  of  justification  ;  fourthly,  those 
respecting  faith ;  fifthly,  those  touching  works ;  and  sixthly,  those  in 
respect  to  the  certainty  of  salvation.  When  thete  points  shall  have 
been  first  gone  through  in  detail,  then  comprehensive  reflections  on 
the  nature  and  deeper  signification  of  this  opposition  between  the  Con- 
fessions, in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  will  follow  in  a  more 
intelligible,  as  well  as  instructive  form.  Then  he  who,  after  a  general 
yiew,  would  not  have  suspected  any  practical  or  theoretical  differences, 
important  enough  to  occasion  an  ecclesiastical  schism,  will  clearly  see, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  possibly  exchange  her  primitive 
doctrine  for  the  new  opinion  ;  nay,  could  not,  even  by  any  possibility, 
tolerate  in  her  bosom  the  two  opposite  views.  The  minute  investiga- 
tion of  particulars  will  bring  out,  in  the  clearest  light,  those  divergen- 
ces of  opinion,  which,  in  a  general  survey,  may  be  easily  overlooked  ; 
and  in  the  considerations  which  we  have  announced,  we  will  clearly 
establish  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  two  doctrines  in  one  and 
the  same  system  ;  and  will  point  out  the  momentous  interests,  which 
the  Catholics  defended  in  the  maintenance  of  their  dogma. 

§  XI. — Of  tho  relation  of  the  operation  of  God  to  that  of  joian,  in  the  work  of  regene- 
ration, aceonCng'' to  the  Catholic  aiftl  the  Latheran  syttems. 

According  to  Catholic  principles,  in  the  holy  work  of  regeneration 
we  find  two  operations  concur — the  Divine  and  the  human ;  and  when 
this  work  succeeds,  they  mutually  pervade  each  other,  so  that  this  re- 
generation constitutes  one  theandric  work.  God's  jioly  power  pre- 
cedes, awakenmg,  exciting,  vivifying  ; — man,  the  while,  being  utterly 
unable  to  merit,  call  forth,  or  even  desire,  that  divine  grace ;  yet  he 
must  let  himself  be  excited,  and  follow  with  freedom.*  God  offers  his 
aid  to  raise  the  sinner  after  his  fall ;  yet  it  is  for  the  sinner  to  consent, 


♦  Concil  Trident.  Sees.  vi.  c.  v "  ut,  qui  per  peccata  a  Deo  averai  erant, 

per  ejus  ezcitantem  atque  adjuvantem  gratiam  ad  convertendum  se  ad  tnam  ipsorum 
juttificationem,  eidem  gratie  libere  assentiendo  et  co.operando,  ditponantor,  ita  ut, 
tangente  Deo  cor  hominis  per  Spiritut  Sancti  illuminationem,  neque  homo  ipee  omnino 
nihil  agat,  inspirationem  illam  recipiens,  quippe  qui  illam  et  abjicere  potest,  neque 
tamen  sine  gratia  Dei  movere  se  ad  justitiam  coram  illo  libera  sua  voluntate  possit. 
Undo  in  sacris  Uteris  cum  dicitur,— convertimini  ad  me,  et  ego  convertar  ad  vos,  liber- 
tatis  nostrce  admonemur.  Cum  respondemus, — converte  nos  Domine  ad  te,  et  con. 
vertemur,  Dei  nus  gratia  prceveniri  confitemur  **  Can.  iv.  "  Si  quis  diierit,  liberum 
arbitrium  a  Deo  motum  et  ezcitatum  nihil  co.operari  assentiendo  Deo  ezcitanti  atque 
Tocanti,  quo  ad  obtinendam  justificationis  gratiam  se  disponat  ac  prieparet,  neque  posse 
dissentire,  si  velit,  sed  velut  inanime  quoddam  nihil  onmino  agere,  mereque  passive  se 
habere,  anathema  sit." 
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ftnd  ti9  receive  that  aid.  By  acccptiog  it|  ho  h  accepted  by  the  Bivine 
8[Hnt ;  and  through  his  faithfiil  c  o- ope  rat  ion »  he  is  exuTted  Qgaiii  gra^ 
duiilly  (though  never  completely  in  (hie  life]  to  that  height  from  which 
lie  wns  precipitated.  The  Divine  Spirit  workcth  not  by  absolute  ne^ 
€«aiity,  though  he  is  urgently  active  :  Hi^  omnipotence  »(i^ers  human 
freedom  to  set  to  it  a  boundr  which  it  cauuoC  break  through,  because  an 
uncondiliona}  interference  with  that  freedom  would  bring  about  the 
annlbitatton  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
both  founded  on  liberty*  With  reason,  fhercrore,  and  quite  in  conform* 
mity  with  her  inmost  essence,  halh  the  Church  rejected  the  Janseme* 
tical  preposition  of  Quesncif  that  human  freedom  must  yield  to  the 
omnipotence  ojf  Cod.*  This  proposition  involvea,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  the  doctrine  of  God^s  ahsoluLe  predestination  ;  and  ai^tK^rltf 
of  those  who  attain  not  unto  regeneration,  that  they  are  not  the  cauee 
of  their  own  reprobation,  hut  that  they  have  been  absolutely  ca^it  otTby 
the  Deity  Ilimsolf ;  for  a  mere  Inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit  would 
bsve  moved  tbeir  free-wilf  to  faith,  and  to  holy  obedience* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  seCj  that  the  above-stated  doctrine  of  the  Catho* 
Ire  Church,  h  determined  by  her  view*  of  original  sin  ;  for»  had  she  as- 
serted that  an  utter  extirpation  of  all  germs  of  good,  a  complete  anni- 
Kilation  of  freedom  in  man,  had  been  the  consequence  of  his  fall,  she 
dldn  could  not  have  spoken  of  any  co- opera tioa  on  hlt^  j)art|  of  any  fa* 
thnt  rfmlil  hr^   excitorl.  revivified^  unil  si  11 
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precisely  the  faculty  capable  of  co-operating  with  God.  Accordingly, 
they  teach,  that  man  remains  quite  passive,  and  God  is  exclusively  ac- 
tive^  Even  so  early  as  the  celebrated  disputation  at  Leipsig,^  Luther 
defended  this  doctrine  against  Eck,  and  com|^rcd  man  to  a  saw,  that 
passively  lets  itself  be  moved  in  the  hand  of  the  workman.  AFlerwards 
he  delighted  in  comparing  fallen  man  to  a  pillar  of  salt,  a  block,  a  clod 
of  earth,  incapable  of  working  with  God.*  It  may  be  conceived,  that 
not  only  was  such  a  doctrine  necessarily  revolting  to  Catholics,  but 
that  even  among  Luther's  disciples,  who,  in  the  first  unreflecting  ex- 
citement  of  feelings,  had  followed  him,  a  sound  Christian  sense,  rallying 
by  degrees,  must  ofler  resistance  to  such  errors.  In  Melancthon*s 
school,  more  enlightened  opinions  spread ;  and  his  followers,  after 
Luther's  death,  had  even  the  courage  openly  to  defend  them.  Pfeflfin- 
ger,f  and,  aAer  him,  the  above-named  Victorinus  Strigelj:  arose ;  but 
their  power  went  no  further  than  to  occasion  a  struggle,  wherein  they 
succumbed.  Luther's  spirit  gained  so  complete  a  victory,  that  his 
views,  nay  his  very  expressions,  were  adopted  into  the  public  formula- 

'    ,  iies.§ 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  passage  from  Plank,  which  states 

^  the  opinion  of  Arnsdorf,  on  the  nature  of  God's  operation  in  respect  to 

man, — an  opinion,  which  was  put  forth  amid  the  synergistic  controver- 
sies. Nicholas  von  Arnsdorf  said  :  ^'  By  his  will  and  speech,  God 
worketh  all  things,  with  all  creatures.  AVhen  God  wills,  and  speaks, 
stone  and  wood  are  carried,  hewn,  and  laid,  how,  when  and  where  He  will. 
Thus,  if  God  wills,  and  speaks,  man  becomes  converted,  pious  and  just. 
For,  as  stone  and  wood  are  in  the  hand  and  power  of  God,  so,  in  like 
manner,  are  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  man  in  the  liand  and 
power  of  God  ;  so  that  man  can  absolutely  will  and  choase  nothing,  but 
what  God  wills  and  speaks,  either  in  grace  or  in  wrath."||     Who  will 

*  Luther  in  Genet,  c.  xix.  **  In  spuitualibus  et  divinis  rebus  quas  ad  animte  nda. 
tern  Bpectant,  homo  est  instar  status  sails,  in  quam  uxor  patriarchse  Loth  est  con. 
versa,  imo  est  similis  trunco  et  lapidi,  statuao  vitl  oarenti,  quie  neque  oculorum,  oris, 
aot  uUomm  sensuum  cordiaqae  usum  habet'* 

t  Pfelfinger  piopositiones  de  Uberu  arbitrio.  Lips.  1555,4.  Compare  Plank,  lib. 
cit  p.  567. 

X  Plank,  lib.  cit.  p.  584. 

^  Solid  dcclar.  ii.  de  lib.  arbitr.  §  43,  p.  G44,  ad  conversionein  suam  proraus  nihil 
eoofeire  potest.*'  §  20,  p.  635.  **  Preterea  sacrs  liters  hominis  conversionem,  fidem 
in  Christum,  regenerationem,  renova'ionem  ....  simpliciter  mtU  divinae  opera tioni  et 
Spiritui  Sancto  adscnbunt."  On  the  comparison  of  man  with  a  stone,  and  so  forth, 
■ee  416,  p.  633,4  43,  p.  644. 

I  Plank,  History  of  the  rise,  the  changes,  and  the  formation  of  the  Protestant 
syilein  of  doctrine,  toL  iv.p.  708. 
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not  here  eeo  the  romarkablo  influence,  wbich  Luther^s  theoryi  touching 
the  mutual  rdation  between  the  divine  and  the  human  operations,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  and  even  iodcpendcutly  of  the  fall,  has  exerted 
OD  ihh  article  of  belief?  God's  wrath,  thought  Nicholas  von  Arnsdorfj 
forces  one  person  to  evit,  in  the  ^amo  way  a^  His  grace  abspUitely  de- 
termiDca  another  to  good.  So  much  doth  tfie  human  mmd  find  itself 
consIfRincd  to  reduce  to  general  lawjs^  that  special  relation  between 
God  and  man,  which  was  revealed  by  the  redcmplion  of  Christ  Jesus, 
Rc^markahle  is  the  subterfuge,  which  the  Formulary  of  Concord  aaw 
itself  forced  to  adopt,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  men  to  hear  preaching, — 
a  subterfuge  which  of  ilstlf  should  have  convinced  its  authorsj  how  er- 
roneous was  the  doctrine  which  they  ioculcatcd.  For  as,  according  to 
their  view,  man  on  his  part  can  contribute  nought  towards  Justification, 
as  he  possesses  not  even  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  Divine  iniluence% 
and  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  every  trace  of  similitude  to  his 
Matcisr,  is  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  union  with  God,  what  blame 
could  be  uttered,  and  w  hat  reproaches  made,  if  any  one  remained  ob- 
durate, when  it  depended  on  God  alone  to  remove  that  obduracy  ? 
What  blame  was  yet  possible ,  when  any  one  was  disinchned  to  read  the 
Bible,  orobdtinatcly  re^sisted  hearing  the  evaiigelical  eerinon,  which  was 
hid  down  by  the  Reformcrsi  as  the  condition  for  receiving  the  Divine 
Spirit  ?  To  be  asked  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  must  certainly  seem  to  one, 
devoid  of  all  spiritual  quaUtiesand  gusceplihilities,  as  the  most  singular 
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In  general,  the  Reformers  were  unable  to  succeed  |i|  findiflgf  injheir 
system,  a  tenable  position  for  the  idea  of  ^uman  responstfoility, — an  idea 
not  to  be  cfifaced  from  the  mind  of  man«  and  whereonlCant  erifthlished 
what  he  deemed  the  only  possible  proof  of  the  cxisteiice  of  God.  They 
observe,  indeed,  as  wo  hav9  tsen,  that  man  can  repel  the  Divine  influ- 
ence, though  he  cannot  co-operate  with  it ;  whereby,  they  think,  his 
guilt  is  sufficiently  established.  But  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  in 
question  is  unsatisfactory,  because  every  man  can  only  resist ;  since  all 
are  m  a  like  degree  devoid  of  freedom,  and  of  every  vestige  of  spiritual 
faculties.  The  explication  of  the  fact,  that  some  become  just,  and 
others  remain  obdurate,  can  be  sought  for,  not  in  man,  but  in  God  onjy, 
— whom  it  pleases  to  remove  in  one  case,  and  to  let  stand  in  another, 
the  obstacle  which  is  the  same  in  oil ! 

At  least,  we  cannot  at  all  see,  how  it  would  cost  the  Almighty  a 
greater  exertion  of  power,  to  supply  among  some,  rather  than  among 
others,  the  spiritual  faculties  that  are  wanting:  for,  all   are   herein 

I  equally  passive.     In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  non-co-operation  of 

^  man,  which  rests  on   the  original  theory  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 

/^  touching  the  absolute  passiveness  of  the  created  spirit  towards  its  Cre- 

ator, finds  only  in  this  theory  its  metaphysical  basis,  and  presupposes 
accordingly,  absolute  predestination,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  syner- 
gistic controversies,  was  embraced  by  the  most  consistent  Lutheran  the- 
ologians, Flacius,  Hesshuss,  and  others,'^  while  the  Formulary  of  Con* 
•  cord  sacrificed  to  a  better  feeling  the  harmony  of  its  own  system.f 

Proceeding,  now,  to  the  task  of  more  nearly  determining  what  is  the 
work  of  regeneration,  which  the  exclusively  active  Spirit  of  God  hath 
to  achieve,  we  can  discover  nought  else  but  that  the  religious  and  moral 
qualities, — the  faculty  of  faith  and  of  will,  which  had  been  lost  through 
Adam's  fall, — must  be  inserted  anew  in  the  defective  spiritual  organi.  "X 
zation  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  inward  ears  be  replaced.     While,  there-     j 


■acram  lectionem,  pias  meditationcs  rcmisse  tractant  aut  prorsus  ncgligront,  ac  dicont, 
— Quondoquidem  propriis  suui  natnralibuB  viribm  ad  Deum  seae  convertere  nequeant, 
peneciorcMi  se  in  ilin  suH  advcraus  Deum  contumaciA,  aut  eipectaturoa,  donee  a  Deo 
violcnter,  et  contra  suam  ipsorum  volantatem  convcrtantur,*'  etc.  $  39,  p.  642. 
*'  Dei  verbum  homo  etiam  nondum  ad  Deum  convenus,  nee  renatus,  eztemis  aoribos 
aadire  aut  legero  potest.  In  ejusmodi  enim  extemis  rebus  homo  adhuc,  etiam  poet 
lapsum,  aliquomodo  liberom  arbitrium  habet,  ut  in  ipsius  potestate  sit  ad  ocetus  publi- 
cos  ecclesiasticos  accedere,  verbum  Dei  audire,  vel  non  audire." 

•  Flank,  loc.  cit.  vol.  iv.p.  704,  707. 

j  SdicL  declar.  p.  644.    "  Etsi  autcm  Dominos  hominem  non  cogit,  ut  conyerta- 

tnr  (qui  oum  semper  Spiritui  Sancto  resittunt ii  non  convertuntur),  attamen 

trahit  Dem  hominem,  quem  convertere  decreverit'* 
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lAre^  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  the  first  operation  of  God  con- 
sists in  the  resitscitation,  excitement,  higher  tuning,  strengthening!  and 
gbrifi cation  of  these  faciiliies,  it  i^,  according  to  the  Lutheran  system, 
to  exert  itfltll'  in  n  n^w  r  ji  anon  of  th^  eame-     In  thi^  way,  we  can  un- 
derstand, in  , sonic   drgrte,  die   remark  lo  Ihc  Formulary  of  Concord  J 
tbati  in  (be  further  progress  of  regeneratllBi  man  co-operates  with  God^ 
not  i  a  deed,  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  being,  hut  only  through  his  reno* 
valed  parts, — through  the  new  divine  gift, — the  remaining  portion  of  I 
his  beingf — the  mere  natural  ina)(|,  who  had  come  down  from  that  earlier  f 
state  of  alienation  from  God, — being  never  active  for  the  kingdom  of  I 
God,*     Moreover,  by  this  doctrine,  the  identity   of  consciousness  is  [ 
destroyed  ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  the  man,  new- horn  or  ne>viy  crea- 
tedf  can  recognize  himself  to  he  the  same, — at  least   it  is  not  easy  for 
him  to  do  so,  unlesis  he  stands  before  the  mirror,  and  perceives  to  bis 
contentment,  that  he  has  ever  the  same  nose,  and  consequently  is  the 
same  person  as  heretofore-     Nor  can  we  conceive  how  repentance  can 
be  posjitble  ;  for  the  new -created  faculties  will  have  diflieulty  to  repent 
for  what  they  have  not  perpetrated ;  and  the  old  cannot  repent,  for  the  | 
divine  i^  no(  within  their  competence. 

Here,  we  may  remark,  that,  by  the  Lutheran  doctrine  here  stated, 
the  reproach  which  its  profes^^ors  so  perpetually  urge  against  the  Ca- 
tholic tenet,  to  wit,  that  it  is  Falagian,  receives  its  explanation. f  In 
truth,   we  discover  everywhere  we  might  almost  say,  an   intentional 
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undoubted  share  in  this  charge ;  and  this  becomes  more  evident,  when 
we  see  the  Thomists  called  Pelagian ;  nay,  the  views  of  Luther,  on  the 
relation  of  Grace  and  Nature,  represented  as  containing  the:  true  old 
Catholic  doctrine  in  opposition  to  Pclagianism  ;  for  never  was  it  taught, 
not  oven  by  St.  Augustine,  ^pt.  by  original  sin,  man  was  bcreflt  of  the 
moral  and  religious  faculties.  But  in  all  this  there  evidently  existed  an 
internal  obstacle  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  Catholic  doctrine, — 
an  obstacle  which  we  feci  ourselves  called  upon  to  point  out, — while  it 
makes  the  Lutheran  view  appear  more  pardonable  since  it  shows  that  it 
sprang  out  of  a  true  Christian  zeal,  which,  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
instance,  was  foolishly  directed.  The  Catholic  dogma,  that  even,  in 
fallen  man,  moral  and  religious  faculties  exist, — faculties  which  are  not 
always  sinful  in  themselves,  and  must  be  exercised  even  in  the  work  of 
regeneration, — led  some  to  believe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties  in  question  wns  the  natural  transition  to  grace,  so  as  to  suppose  that* 
according  to  Catholic  principles,  a  very  good  use  of  them  was  the  me- 
dium of  grace,  or  in  other  words,  merited  it.  Such  an  opinion  were 
WMioubtcdIy  Pelagian  ;  and  in  that  case,  not  Christ,  but  man,  would 
morit  gracfs  or  rather,  grace  would  cease  to  be  grace.  To  escape  now 
tho  like  errors,  the  Reformef*  supposed  man  was  unable  to  achieve  any* 
thing,  and  rtH'cived  only,  in  regeneration  itself,  those  faculties  which  can 
U^  active  in  and  for  tho  kingdom  of  Grod.  But  the  fine  and  delicate 
aen^^  of  the  Catholic  do^mu,  which  very  carefully  distinguishes  between 
naturt'  and  graiH\  totally  e&:ca|HHl  the  perception  of  the  Reformers. 
The  tinito,  e\on  when  conceivtHl  as  without  sin,  though  it  may  stretch 
\XmA(  on  every  sidt\  can  never  attain  to  the  infinite,  nor  ever  cling  to  it 
b(il  ^ith  an  illusive  grasp. 

AiilKiv  inav  hont^tly  exert  all  her  powers  ;  she  will  never  of  herself, 

and  b\  herself*  n.^aeh  a  suftrnatMrtMl  transfiguration  :  the  human,  by  no 

alrain  of  |H>wer,  will  Ucome  of  itself  the  divine.     Tliere  would  remain 

an  eternal  gap  Innwixt  the  two,  if  it  were  not  filled  up  by  grace  :  the 

divinity  must   stoi^p  to  humanity,  if  humanity^^s  to  become  divine. 

Hence  did  the  Son  of  Cod  become  man,  and  not  man  become  God,  in 

^    j  i  »  ^  5^^.  order  to  reconcile  humanity  with  the  Godhead.     The  like  must  typi- 

j        yL\  "     cnlly  r^cur  in  every  believer.     Thus  the  Church  may  look  on  the  non- 

J  0  '    \)  regenerated  as  endowed  with  the  fairest  faculties  of  nature,  and  as 

C    ^  -/'    *      4/ .      turning  them  to  tho  best  account.     Yet  it  is  not  by  the  use  of  such 

^-         .  >••■  '  ^         faculties  that  they  acquire  life  in  grace,  either  its  beginning,  its  middle, 

^sf:'" >  .      It  •  ^^^     or  its  end.     On  the  contrary.  Divine  grace  must  ever  compassionately 

Vl  j^.  r  C*  ^' ' '     stoop  to  our  lowliness,  and  impart  to  our  sin-polluted  faculties  the  first 

*-^      i  heavenly  consecration,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of 

■  i,'  •  heaven,  and  the  receiving  of  Christ's  image.     Here,  accordingly,  we 
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see  how  im  porta  nt  k  the  difference,  which  divides  fhc  Confessions  in  I 
their  vimf  of  man's  original  state*  As  in  the  finite,  though  yet  un-l 
itainedv  Acuities  of  the  paradisaic  man,  Catholics  deem  the  aid  of  a  I 
high  supernatural  power  to  have  been  a^gikiLely  ncce^s^ry  to  preserve  I 
him  in  a  \iMng  intimate  communion  witlTGod  ;  so  ihey  mu^st  necessa-l 
riJy  look  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  Adam  to  that  cornmuoion,  by  I 
means  of  his  mere  unaided  natural  powers,  as  a.  thing  utterly  imposibEC|l 
or,  in  other  words,  as  solely  the  result  of  grace.  But  while  the  Frotcs-I 
tants,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  primeval  man  accomplished! 
this  tinion  w*ith  God  through  his  finite  facuUies  alone,  they  necessarily  I 
considered  the  existence  of  a  Div^ine  similitude  in  the  natural  powers  of 
Mten  man,  and  still  more,  the  exercise  and  expansion  of  such  powcra  I 
in  the  work  of  regeneration*  as  quite  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  I 
grace,  and  as  very  derogatory  to,  if  not  utterly  suhversive  of,  the  merits  I 
of  Christ,  That  man  should  retain  the  possession  of  all  his  natural  I 
powers  and  faculties,  signifies,  according  to  the  Protestant  system,  that  I 
he  is  able  of  himself  to  attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  and  love  of  I 
God.  Thus,  if  the  Protestants  wished  to  main  to  in  the  notion  of  grace,! 
they  were  obliged  to  exhibit  man  as  absolutely  pas^^ive  in  the  work  of  I 
regeneration^,  and  as  devoid  of  all  powers  acted  on  by  grace,  it  wasf 
fer  otherwise  in  the  Catholic  system,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  I 
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when  man  rests  on  the  merits  of  Christ  alonci  and  knows  nothing  of 
his  own  merits,  he  is  then  passive,  and  inactive,  letting  God  alone  work. 
But,  when  man  coincides  with  these  operations  of  God,  he  thea  becomes 
himself  active,  and  co-operates  with  (lod ;  and  the  free  acknowledgment, 
that  in  the  sense  above- meflBned,  he  can  be  in  the  relation  only  of  a 
passive  recipient,  forms  the  very  highest  activity,  whereofhe  is  capable. 
Now,  the  Reformers  did  not  accurately  distinguish  between  these  two 
things,  and,  in  the  excess  of  a  pious  zeal,  rejected  all  exertion,  all 
agency,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  part  of  man.  The  Catholic 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  completely  passjive  demeanour,  since  he 
rejects  all  merits  that  could  earn  the  redemption  ;  but  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  likewise  of  an  active  demeanour,  since  he  is  convinced,  that 
it  is  only  by  his  free  and  faithful  co-operation,  that  he  can  receive  and 
appropriate  to  himself  the  workings  of  God.  When  man  possesses  the 
first,  he  gives  the  glory  to  God  ;  and,  when  he  declares  the  second,  he 
gives  thanks  to  God  for  his  ability  to  render  glor}'  to  Him  ;  and  this, 
without  freedom,  he  were  unable  to  do.* 


*  Tho  RcformcrB,  Lntfaer,  llclancthon,  and  othcrp,  and,  after  them,  all  modem 
Protestant  theolo^anfl,  reproach  tke  Ckwrch  with  admitting  the  opinion  of  **  mcritum 
de  congnio  ;'*  that  Is  to  eay,  an  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  expected  of  Gefl  {amgruum 
eMe,)  that  upon  a  lieathcn.  who  should  make  the  best  and  most  serious  use  of  his 
natural  faculties,  He  would  bestow  His  grace,  and  admit  him  into  His  divine  king, 
dom.  This  would  bo  tho  admission  of  a  quasi-mcrit,  and  consequently  Pelagian. 
The  Council  of  Trent  knows  nothing  of  such  scholastic  distinctioos,  that  is  to  say, 
distinctions  which  were  <;urrcnt  in  tiianj  schools,  and  therefore  takes  no  notice  of 
the  above-mentioned  mmtum  dc  congruo.  ThoHC  schoolmen,  who  adopted  this 
opinion,  appealed  particularly  lo  the  centurion  Cornelius,  in  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apos- 
tles, c.  X.  22-35;  they  might  ha\«  also  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  so  many  Piatonists 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  wh'Jo  no  ancient  document  states  the  conversion  of 
any  Epicurean.  We  should  be  very  desirous  to  hear  an  explanation  of  this  phenome* 
non  from  an  orthodox  Lutheran.  Such  a  man  would  undoubtedly  pronounce  as 
lieretical  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Neandcr's  Church  History, — the  one  wherein 
he  points  out  those  elemenU  favourable  to  Christianity,  or  preparatory  to  it,  in  the 
••  Religious  and  philosophical  systems  of  antiquity.'*  See  more  particularly  vol.  i. 
part  i.  p.  31.  According  to  the  orthodox  Protcstantinm,  no  philosophy  of  history  is 
poHiblc.  In  fine,  this  Protestantism  should  be  made  to  observe^  thi^t  it  is  one  thing 
to  aMcrt  that  G^od  will  certainly  have  regard  to  the  sincere  seeking  and  desire  of  a 
heathen,  and  another  thing  to  maintain  that  all  should  believe  that  Divine  grace  is 
doe  to  him,  on  account  of  this  his  seeking  and  desire. 

Moreover,  the  German  Reformers  reproached  the  theology  of  that  day  with  teach. 
Ing,  that  by  his  own  powers  man  was  enabled  to  love  God  above  all  things.  But 
wfaoerer  has  only  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  theology  of  tho  Middle 
Age,  mutt  be  astomided  when  he  hears  this ;  and  that  when  tho  respected  profeswr 
HiJiii  Utely  refeired  to  this  subject,  in  his  Dogmatic  Thsology^  he  should  not  have 
I  his  Mfonirfimnnt,  would  afiford  no  favourable  idea  of  his  historical  acqoin- 
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isi 


I  ^1, — Dcftctme  of  th^  CalTii)i«t«  cm  the  ri^lfttkn  uf  irmcc  to  i 
coop*?  ration. — Predcstinatioii. 


a,  ftnd  human 


The  doctrino  of  the  CalvinisH  respectiog  original  sin,  wbiehi  accordJ 

iDg  to  them^  com  mils  tearful  mvfigc^  q^  the  hum  an  mind,  wit  bout  J 
howcverj  eradrcatmg  tlie  faciiltif!^  of  faith  and  will,  extends  its  influcncq 
to  the  matter  in  question,  'lliey  necessarily  teach,  that  grace  firsd 
deteroiine^jf  and,  conscquentlyi  goes  be  fore  ^  all  the  truly  pioua  endua- 
vour^of  man  ;  so  that  on  this  subject  wc  meet  with  a  gratifying  genoral 
uniformity  between  all  the  CoTifessions,  On  accoufit  of  their  mitdcif 
and  sounder  view  of  original  .^sinj  the  Calvinisls  are  enabled,  rnoreoverJ 
to  uphold  (he  doctrine  of  the  active  co-operaiioa  of  maji  willi  God  ;4 
and  herein  they  again  coincide  with  the  Cathoflcs,  but  oppose  thq 
Lutherapsii     By  this  |Mjwer  of  co-operntion,   however,  the  CalvinislJ 


mcnti,  did  we  not  know  the  objoct  Jie  bod  in  view.  Tlicre  wcrc^  doubtless,  iofnJ 
obflfurc  iactiriduEiU,  destitute  of  all  cuTisidemtion,  who  taught  F*omethm^  of  the  like  j 
uid  to  tlii:^e  vc  njiiy  apply  the  follow ifisf  pawsagfl  from  the  intellectual  Palkvic 
thoogh  it  la  directed  aj^inat  a  dei^cm'ratc  bc  hoi  net!  c  ism  i&  ^tierai*- — '*  Si  vitiun 
•iH^tuunm  Kccuaat,  rcmiri)9«i  debucntt  (S^irpi)  m  omuibuu  dificiplinifl,  ac  potirainiuru  [ 
ilobiiliwinit«t  ftdeOqUe  majcimo  arduie,  toleraadaa  ei9o  professomm  plesroDque  vitiitj 
laboraDtefl :  ploriiuis  coueedi,  ut  in  Lllk  ingenii  exerceant,  quo  doctritii^  pr«D^tanlj: 
in  paucif*  cfErjrCiicat  „.Nulli  d^Lum  Twipublteffi  ost^  ut  in  suJl  ^uisque  arte  prrocellat : 


r 
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mean  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  receive,  or  to  re- 
ject, the  action  of  God.  Where  Divine  grace  knocks,  the  door  miuA 
be  opened  ;  ii  works  quite  mrnndblyj  and  those,  who  enter  not  into  lifct 
are  never  touched  by  it.  Here  we  immediately  come  to  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination. 

By  the  side  of  many  very  iihallow  and  steril  conceptions,  there  were 
ever  agitated,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  most  manifold^ 
profound,  and  speculative  theories  on  divine  predestination,  and  its  re- 
lation to  human  freedom.  To  philosophical  talent  and  acuteness,  as 
well  as  to  the  imagination,  a  wide,  and  (according  to  the  favourite  term 
of  speculation,  in  every  age)  a  very  enticing  field  is  here  opened,  which 
constantly  invites  the  hand  of  cultivation.  The  Church,  however,  has 
deemed  it  her  duty  to  set  certain  limitations  to  this  spirit.  For  God 
can  be  represented  in  such  relations  to  man,  as  to  make  the  latter 
entirely  disappear  ;  or  man,  again,  may  be  conceived  in  such  a  por- 
tion, relatively  to  God,  as  to  subvert  the  notion  of  the  Almighty,  as 
the  dispenser  of  grace.  According  to  the  first  view,  God  appears  act- 
ing with  a  cruel  caprice,  which  cannot  be  conceived  by  man ;  according 
to  the  second,  so  ruled  by  the  caprice  of  man,  that  He  ceases  to  be 
He  who  is,  and  through  whom  all  goodness  springs.  Accordingly, 
the  Catholic  Church  alike  rejects  an  overruling  of  God  on  the  part  of 
man,  to  impart  sanctifying  and  saving  grace  ;  and  an  overruling  of 
man  on  the  part  of  God,  to  compel  the  former  to  become  this  or  that* 

On  the  contrary,  she  teaches,  in  the  former  case,  as  is  well  known, 
that  divine  grace  is  unmerited  ;  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  offered  to  all 
men,  their  condemnation  depending  on  the  free  rejection  of  redeeming 
aid.* 

The  Lutheran  formularies  emancipated  themselves,  in  this  respect, 
from  the  authority  of  Luther  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Catholics, 
taught,  not,  indeed,  as  we  before  observed  (§  xr.,)  without  detriment  to 
the  internal  consistency  of  their  system,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
that  he  calleth  all  sinners  to  himself,  and  earnestly  willeth  that  all  men 
should  come  to  him,  and  receive  his  proffered  aid.f 


*  Concil.  Trident.  Seas.  vi.  c.  2.  **  Hunc  propoeuit  Deas  propitiatorem  per  fidem  in 
sanguine  iptina  pro  peccatis  nostris,  sed  etiam  pro  totiua  mundi."  C.  iii. :  **  lUe  pro 
omnibus  mortaus  eat.**  Can.  zvii. :  **  Si  quia  juatificationiagratiam  non  nisi  pnedes- 
tinatis  ad  vitam  contingere  dizerit ;  reliquoa  vera  omnca,  qui  vocantur,  vocari  quidem, 
•ed  gratiam  non  accipere,  atpote  divina  poteataie  prasdeatinatoa  ad  malum;  anathe- 
ma ait."  Pope  Innocent  X.,  in  hia  conatitution  against  Janaeniaa,  rejected  the  pro- 
poiition.  (n.  y. :)  **  Scmipelagianum  eat  dicere,  Chnatum  pro  omnibua  omnino  ho- 
minibus  mortuum  caae,  ant  aanguinem  fadiaae.**— Hardin.  Concil.,  tom.  si.  fol.  143. 

t  Solid.  Declar.  xL  de  etema  Dei  predeatinat  $  38,  p.  765.    "  Si  igitur  arteniaiD 
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It  is  olhcrwide  witJi  CaWin^  He  asaiires  us,  indeed,  that  be  wil| 
move  cniihously  between  two  nboalfi,  one  cotis^tsting  in  the  teiuerUy 
fbe  believer,  to  scrutinize  the  uufathotnable  mysteries  of  God^ — ^thd 
second,  eonmsting  in  the  Btudious  avoidance  of  the  subject  of  prcdestiJ 
nation  f^^peaking  of  it  as  a  dangerous  sandbank**  He  findsf  for  hi  J 
own  part,  a  great  practical  intert^t  in  this  doctrine.  The  sweet  fruit  J 
(tuiwissmujf  fmcfuSi)  which  he  discovered  in  the  dogma  of  iibsolijtd 
predestination,  and  which  tended  to  conJirm  him  in  his  opinion,  ard 
thua  noted  by  hiva.  In  the  iirst  placcp  men  can  have  no  lirm  ana 
deep  conviction  of  the  trulh,  that  it  is  only  God*a  mercy  which  hatli 
insured  human  salvation,  unless  the  believer  be  assured,  that  not  allare^ 
destined  for  bappiness;  nay,  that  God  grants  to  one,  what  He  rcfuseth 
to  another.  In  the  second  place,  ignorance  in  this  respect,  obscured 
the  glory  of  God, — plucks  humility'  up  by  tho  roots  {ipsam  humiiitafL 
raditem  cvelUt^^ — renders  a  sense  of  internal  gratilndc  towards  God 
iropossihlet  and  disturbs  the  quiet  of  conscience  in  the  pious  ;  for  thq 
consciousness  that,  in  respect  to  sins,  no  diflrercnce  eiiats  between 
him  and  the  reprobate,  and  that  faith  alone  establishes  the  difFerence^ 
comprises  a  source  of  the  purest  consolation,  j* 

Calvin  has  left  a  warning  example  to  those,  who,  from  any  suhjccJ 
tive  practical  motives^  think  they  arc  obliged  to  adopt  any  new  oij 
stmoge  doctrine  ;  an  example  ttiat  shows  it  to  be  the  exclusive  duty  ofl 
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moral  feelings ;  since  the  truth  and  objectivity  of  the  Church  doctrine 
imparts,  likewise,  to  all  the  practical  precepts  it  sanctions,  the  charac- 
ter of  truth  and  objectivity.  For  the  reasons  above  stated, — that  is  to 
say,  in  order  to  call  forth  a  deep  Christian  piety^  Calvin  lays  down  the 
following  notion  of  predestination  : — *'  We  ca]l.predesti  nation  that  eter- 
nal d^ree  of  God,  whereby  He  hath  determined  what  the  fate  of  every 
man  should  be.  For  not  to  the  same  destiny  are  all  crcated^^  for,  to 
some  is  allotted  eternal  life ;  to  others^  eternal  damnation.  According 
as  a  man  is  made  for  one  end  or  for  the  other,  we  call  him  predestined 
to  life,  or  to  death."*  The  same  idea  the  Reformer  again  expresses  in 
the  following  way  :  "  We  assert  that,  by  an  eternal  and  uneliangeable 
decree,  God  hath  determined  whom  he  shall  one  day  permit  to  have  a 
share  jui  eternal  felicity,  and  whom  he  shall  doom  to  destruction.  In 
respect  to  the  elect,  this  decree  is  founded  in  His  unmerited  mercy, 
without  any  regard  to  human  worthiness  ;  but  those,  whom  He  deliv- 
ers up  to  damnation,  are,  by  a  just  and  irreprehensible  judgment, 
excluded  from  all  access  to  eternal  Ufe."t 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  truly  blasphemous  evasions  Calvin 
resorts,  in  order  to  impart  to  his  doctrine  an  air  of  solidity,  and  to  se- 
cure it  against  objections.  As  faith  was  considered  by  Calvin  a  gift 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  yet,  as  he  was  unable  to  deny,  that  many  are 
represented  in  the  Gospel  to  be  believers,  in  whom  Christ  found  ne 
earnestness,  and  no  perseverance,  and  whom  consequently  he  did  not 
recognize  to  be  the  elc^t,  Calvin  asserts,  that  God  intentionally  pro- 
duced within  them  an  apparent  faith ;  that  He  insinuated  himself  into 
the  souls  of  the  reprobate,  in  order  to  render  them  more  inexcusable.^ 


*  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  iii.  c.  21,  n.  5,  p.  337.  **  Pncdestinatioocm  vocamat  nternvm 
Dei  deeretum,  quo  apud  se  constitutum  habuit,  quid  de  unoquoque  homine  fieri  vel* 
let.  Non  cnim  pari  conditione  creantur  omnes :  eed  aliis  vita  sterna,  aliie  damnatip 
aeternapneordinator.  Itaque  prout  in  alterutmm  finem  quisque  conditas  est,  ita  vel  ad 
vitam,  vel  ad  mortem  prsBdoetinatum  dicimus.** 

t  L.  c  n«  7,  p.  339.  **  Qaoa  ycro  damnationi  addicit,  his  justo  quidem  ct  irrepre- 
hensibili,  scd  incomprohensibili  judicio  vits  aditum  precludi."  And  how  did  Calyin 
treat  those  who  opposed  such  a  doctrine  ?  His  work,  De  atemd  Dei  prmdeHimUiimt^ 
'm  directed  against  Albcrtus  Fighius,  a  very  intellectual  and  learned  divine ;  as  als^ 
his  treatise,  De  libera  arbitrio.  In  the  latter  work  Pighius  is  treated  with  sufficiepat 
decency,  hut  in  the  former  we  read  as  follows :  **  Albortus  Pighius  Campensis,  homp 
plirenetic4  plane  audaciA  pneditus.  .  .  .  Paulo  post  librom  editum,  moritur  Pighius, 
fkgo  ne  cani  mortuo  insultarem,  ad  alias  lucubrationes  me  converti.  ...  In  Pigfaio 
none  et  Grscngio  Siculo,  belluarum  par  non  male  comparatum,**  etc. 

I  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  n.  11,  p.  194.  **  Etsi  in  fidem  non  illuminantur,  ne^ 
Evangelii  efficaciam  vere  sentiunt,  nisi  qui  preordinati  sunt  ad  salutem ;  czperientia 
tamen  ostendit  reprobos  interdum  shnili  fere  lensu  atque  ekctos  affici,  nt  ne  sao  qoU 
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loBt^ul  of  acktiowJedgitig,  io  the  abovc-aUted  fads,  the  readiness  oti 
tlie  Almighty  to  confer  His  grace  on  altf  who  only  wish  it,  he  exptairidl 
them  by  the  suppoe^ition  of  intentional  doceit^  which  be  lays  to  the! 
eh&rge  of  the  Almighty  !  Equally  strange  is  the  reason  asssigned  fori 
the  doctrine  of  predestination, — that  God  wishes  to  maiiLfest  His  mer- 1 
cy  towards  the  elect,  and  His  justice  towards  tho  condemn  ed^as  if  I 
the  two  divine  qnalilies  were  severed  one  from  the  other,  anfl^eref 
mutually  ignorant  of  each  olher*3  e;cistetice!  God  will  be  at  once  just  I 
and  merctfuJ  to  all  without  exception, — not  just  merely  towards  these,  I 
and  mercirul  only  towards  IhosOf  as  the  prejudiced  judges  of  this  world  I 
are  wont  to  be  !  Wc  must  also  t>ear  in  mind,  tiiat  the  notion  of  jus- 1 
tice,  considered  in  itself,  cannot  even  be  upheld,  if  no  faidt  exists;  and  I 
DO  fault  can  be  charged  on  the  reprobate,  if,  without  possef^^^ing  tbe  u^e  I 
of  freedom,  they  are  condemned  \  nay,  have  been  condemned  Elom  all! 
eternity !  Equally  hasele*ss  would  be  the  notion  of  mercy,  as  it  has  I 
necessarily  for  its  subject  sinners,  who,  by  (be  free  determination  of  I 
their  own  will,  and  not  by  extraneous  compulsion,  have  transgressed  F 
the  divine  moral  law,  in  order  then  again  to  receive  pardon ;  for  in  I 
this  case,  the  whole  process  would  be  a  mere  absurd  farce. 

It  wa%  moreover,  only  by  tho  grcatasi  oiForts  of  Calvin  and  bis  dis- 1 
ciplcs  particularly  Beza*  that  thifl  doctrine  was  enabled  to  pervert  tho 
sound  understanding  of  Christian.ii*     Bern  especiallv  resisted  for  a  long  | 
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Calvin.  Among  these  we  may  notice  the  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Churc^t^'Vhile  the  Catechism  of  the  Palatinate  maintains  silence  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  Confession  of  the  Marches  positively  declares 
against  the  decree  of  absolute  predestination.f 


ThTu 


i  XIII. — Of  the  Catholic  notion  of  juftifieation. 


want  of  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  antiquity, 
particularly  of  a  vivid  insight  into  the  spirit  of  its  langua|:e,  gave  the 
outward  occasion  at  least  to  a  confusion  in  the  notion  atttfbhed  to  jus- 
tification in  Christ  Jesus,  and  served  strongly  to  confirm  tiii^'^ilMtacIe 
which  existed  in  the  interior  of  minds,  and  prevented  the  MR^  tppre- 
i  comprehensive  understanding,  of  this  practical  and  funda* 
Ktrine  of  Christianity. 
T^iincients  are  wont  to  put  the  form  in  which  the  inward  essence 
outwardly  manifests  and  reveals  itself,  for  the  inward  spirit  itself,  be- 
cause the  latter,  concealed  in  its  form,  is  thus  brought  out.     Hence, 
^  when  in  the  Old  Testament  the  justification  of  a  man  through  and 

/"  before  God  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  human  and  judicial  act,  and 

consequently  of  a  mere  outward  acquittal  and  release,  it  is  the  grossest 
error,  and  a  proof  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  thinking,  and 
modes  of  speech,  among  ancient  nations,  not  to  connect  such  expres- 
sions with  the  idea  of  an  inward  deliverance  and  discharge  from  evil. 
How  much  in  the  Protestant  Church  the  style  of  the  ancient  world 
was  misunderstood,  wc  may  perhaps  most  clearly  discern  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Gerhard,  where  he  says,  the  whole  act  of  justification  is  de- 
scribed only  by  expressions  borrowed  from  judicial  usage.  For  exam- 
ple:  "judgment,"  Psalm  cxliii. ;  **  judge,'*  John  v.  27 ;  ^'Tribunal," 
Rom.  xiv.  10;  **  accused,"  Rom.  iii.  19;  **  accuser,"  John  v.  46; 
"witness,"  Rom.  ii.  15  ;  "handwriting,"  Col.  ii.  14;  "advocate,"  1 
John  ii.  1 ;  "  acquittal,"  Psalm  xxxii.  1  ;  etc.^  Even  the  multitude 
of  these,  and  similar  expressions,  should  have  inspired  a  certain  caution, 
and  have  encouraged  the  idea,  that  they  must  have  in  part  at  least  a 
figurative  signification.     Rarely,  even  in  the  Catholic  Church,  was 


*  Confeai.  Anglic,  art.  zvii.  p.  132. 

t  The  Scotch  Confcnion  (Art  viii.  p.  141)  speaks  a  language  eztremelj  mild, 
■udi  as  a  Catholic  might  employ.  The  Declaration  of  Thorn  (Art.  znn.  p.  423,)  is 
doobtfal.  Confess.  March.  Art.  zr.  p.  383.  The  Hongarian  Confession  slnni  TOiy 
weO  over  the  matter,  p.  259. 

X  Gofaard,  locL  theolog.  Ed.  Cotta,  torn.  iii.  p.  6. 
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the  light  view  unfolded  with  perfect  scientific  ex&ctncse,  and  brought  I 
hack  by  means  of  an  accurate  pbilology  to  its  tirst  principles.* 

But  though  the  true  Fieiise  of  the  ancieats  might  not  be  explained! 
with  the  clearest  scientific  evidence,  yet  it  was  adhered  to  in  life.  ,_Thel 
Church  being  connected  by  her  origin  with  the  cUise  of  the  ancient  I 
world,  the  knowledge  of  the  old  modes  of  speech  passed  to  her  by  a  I 
living  and  immediate  .coiitact,  although  tbiB  knowledge  did  ii||'  rise  I 
through  the  mcdiunn  of  rejicction  to  abstract  science.  If  St.  Angus- 1 
tine  says  with  reason,  that  the  Old  is  but  the  New  Testament  ijtllll 
veiled,  and  the  New  the  Old  Testament  unveiled,  the  true  sense  of  the  I 
latter  must  evidently  be  better  known  to  the  Church  than  to  the  syna-l 
gogue  4|b£^,  The  former  imparted  to  the  sense  of  the  Old  Tostamont  J 
in  the  matter  before  us,  a  more  appropriate  form, — and  this  id  the  ease  I 
with  all  (he  religious  tdeas^  which  the  Church  and  the  synagogue  have  I 
in  common,* — in  order  that  the  unshitckled  spirit  may  show  it^-elf  purer,  [ 
and  more  transparent^  and  that  the  form  may  correspond  to  the  matter.  I 


*  Boflsaet  (Expo«ilioD  do  la  docljine  dc  PEg^Use  CathoL  c  vL)  exprcraev  himself  I 

thtu  briefly,  il(^co^dillgf  to  the  usual  mterpre^tntion  :  "  Comm^  rKentnre  noiv  oipli- 1 

^oc!  La  remieeion  de  p6ch^B^  tiintot,  en  dis^uititdfi  Dicu  k^eouvrciCt  iunibi  cd  difumt,  [ 

Mpi^il  t^H  6t<^  ct  qu'Q  les  eff&cf^  par  la  i^ce  du  Sain  I  E^rit,  qui  noii^l^it  nouv^illcs  I 

^nintiiret;  iwuftcrujroai  qu^U  foot  jcMndrc  cnicinble  cgh  exprc»onB|  pour  farmer  ]'td^«  I 
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It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  ProtestantH  conceive  jostification  to  be 
a  thing  chiefly^ex|eriial,  and  the  Church  to  be  a  thiogxtufifl^  JAternal ; 
80  that,  in  either  respect,  they  are  unable  to  bring  atiiout  a  permeation. 
of  the  inward  and  the  outward.  The  one,  however,  determines  the 
other  ;  for,  as  they  consider  not  justification  to  be  internal,  the  Churchy 
according  to  their  system,  could  not  become  external.  When  justifica- 
tion ilmot  the  inmost  property  of  man,  it  is  then  too  weak  to  possess 
the  power  to  produce  a  complete  effect,  and  to  throw  out  the  invisible 
into  the  visible,  and  consequently  to  make  the  inward  Chm^  simul- 
taneously and  indubitably  an  outward  one.  Hence  thatljlMUl  oscil- 
lation between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  Church,  beciMMr  joitifica- 
tiompMot  conceived  to  be  an  internal  thing.  ^ ; 

Silflpincil  of  Trent  describes  justification  to  be  an  exaltation  from 
the  ^MpoT  sinfulness  to  that  of  grace,  and  of  adoption  of  the  children 
of  God^;  that  is  to  say.  an  annihilation  of  the  union  of  the  will  with  the 
sinful  Adam  (a  removal  of  original  sin,  and  of  every  other  sin  com- 
mitted before  justification,)  and  the^qntraction  of  fellowship  with  Christy 
the  Holy  andthe  Just  One, — a  state  which  is,  in  a  negative  sense»  that 
of  remission  oTsTn,  and  in  a  positive  sense,  that  otwictification.*  The 
Council  further  represents  jiistificatioq  as  a  renewal  o£  the  inward  man, 
by  means  Mereof  we  become  really  ji^t.j-  wa  inhop>nf  (^iniuarens)  in^ 
the  believer,  and  as  a  restoration  of  the  primeval  state  of  Juuoanity.  On 
this  account,  the  same  synod  observes,  that,  by  the  aQt  ofjustification, 
/Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  infused  into  the  heart  oCjOftR-l  ^^nd  that 
it  is  only  in  this  way  he  is  truly  united  with  Christ,  and  becometh  a 
I  living  member  of  his  body 4  In  other  words,  justification  is  considered 
to  be  sanctification  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  the  latter  is  involved  in 


*  Ooncil.  Trid.  Sen.  yi.  c.  5.  **  Quibm  veibii  Jostificmtionis  impii  dcscriptio  in- 
liniiator,  at  Bit  translatio  ab  eo  BtatCi,  in  quo  homo  nascitor  filius  primi  Adac,  in  ata. 
torn  gratiflD  at  adoptionia  filioram  Dei  per  aecondum  Adam  Jeauin  Chriatum,  aalvato- 
rem  noatnim.** 

t  L.  c.  c.  vii.  **  Que  (juatifioatb)  non  eat  aola  pcccatonim  remiaao,  acd  et 
aancti6oatio  et  renoratio  interioria  hominia  per  voluntariam  auBccptionem  gratia  et 
donorum :  unde  homo  ez  injoato  fit  Juatua,'*  etc. 

t  L.  0.  c.  vii.  **  Quamquam  nemo  poaMt  eaae  joatoa,  niai  cui  merita  paaaioBis 
Domini  noatri  Jeau  Chriati  eommonicantur ;  id  tamen  in  hftc  impii  juatificatione  fit, 
dam  ejuadem  aanctianma  paanonia  merito  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  charitaa  Dei  diH 
AiBditiir  in  cordibna  eorum,  qui  jnatificantor,  atque  ipaia  inheret :  unde  in  ipalk  juatifi- 
catiooe  cmn  remiHkme  peccatoram  hsc  omnia  aimnl  inftaa  accipit  per  Jeaom  Cbria. 
turn,  oQi  inaeritor,  per  fidcm,  apem  et  charitatam.  Nam  fidisa,  niai  ad  eam  ipea  aeoe> 
dat  et  charitaa,  neqae  unit  pecfecte  cum  Chriato,  neque  corporiaejuavivum  membrom 
efficit." 
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the  foraiGF,  and  the  former  in  the  latter  :  it  is  considered  an  JtifujioJ 
the  love  of  God  into  our  hearts,  through  the    Holy  Spirit;  and  the| 
terior  state  of  the  justified  man  ia  regarded  as  holy  feeling, — as  a  j 
titled  inclination  tA'  I  he  will, — as  habilual  pleasure  and  joy  in  tEc 
law, — -ns  a  decided  and  active  disposition  to  fuliil  the  same  in  all  the  I 
currencea  of  lifei^ — in  short,  as  a  way  of  feeling,  which  is  in  itself  aecel 
ble  and  well-pleasing  to  God.     When  God  deeltre^  man  to  beJifBt  f 
well.ptcasiiig  to  Him,  he  realiy  is  &o-*  A^  '^  '    'W-  '  ^<>^    '  ^  I 
The  Scriptural  word  Grace  hath  several  eigniHcationa  j  but  not  ral 
corresponding  to  it  is  the  German  expression,  "gnq^gej  tmldirolU 
huIdmiUe  Gcmmiungj^^ — a  gracious,  benevolent,  condescending  fuc 
towards  anyone  :   this  sjgniEcatLon  h  the  basis  of  all  the  others  ; 
it  b,  if  we  wilU  the  only  one<     But  if  the  question   he  as  lo  the  aJ 
cation  of  Divine  grace  towards  men,  especially  sinners,  then  this  J 
ing  IS  by  no  means  a  mere  quiescent  one,  but  the  condescending  I 
becomes a4  onc«  an  act ;  is  life,  and  engenders  life  ;  so  that  the  gJ 
of  God,  extended  sfpirttually  to  the  dead,  calleth  them  back  to  life  :  \ 
grace  of  God  is^s^nctifying. 

As  little  can  it  h^  dissputed,  that  the  words,  ** Just^li^"  '*  rechtfertigl 
^^Jixmfvt^^*  **ju8titicare,"  signify  also   to  acquit.      Tbis"signiSc 
ifl  used  when  wo  speak  of  just  or  innocent  men,  who  have  begn  acqurl 
fcby  their  judgeji*  of  the  charges  brought  against  them  5  who,  after! 
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flBpr  jBfinitefL  iufti  been  prnaanncefi  to  be  what  they  in- — .ruiti 
Yob  mnan»  jl  die  matter  iiniier  cooatieratioa.  ii§  inaiimiHwbie.  jefraaae 
fim  nuemna  oi  aoc  abmic  jixst  ami  innocent  men«  wbo  ha.T«>  bii«fa  Turkedly' 
»nii4£!ic  >*r«iR  the  jiuikial  trib«ina],  bat  about  men  PzaSLj  and  mlv- 
^uity.  loii  immdireouii.  Here  we  :iee  the  real  siz^iairarLon  }i'  dm 
Gr^ek  v^.ni  ^hove  aiifiuced.  and  of  the  cofTeaponding  Utcr^w  uui  La-> 
SB.  woriii.  namely.  **  xa  naake  .  jiaat-*^  The  absolving  aai  ax:;|iiicuii^ 
w«ri — the  word  wfai^h  forgivea  sin — is  a  power  truly  etsojicipatingy 
SmalnD^  the  boodfl  of  eril,  and  extirpating  sin ;  so  tLat,  JB  die  mom 
of  daHuK9»f  ii^t  ia  admictfd  :  death  gives  way  before  lifi^iBlA^^air 
yieUi  lo  hope.  Hence  the  forgireness  of  siru  for  Christ'g  i^%  »  on- 
deo^lllpll  a  remianon  of  the  giiilt  and  the  punishment,  i^iAfce  hath 
iikiB^H  borne  apon  himself;  but  it  b  likewite  the  tranifiBon  -^f  his 
ilpiriPitFHir  9o  that  we  enter  into  a /iiZr  vital  communion  with  the 
KcoB^Xlam,  in  like  manner  as  we  had  with  the  first* 

There  can  be  no  dotibt,  that  the  transition  from  the  life  of  the  deah 
to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  as  above  described,  cannot  ordinarily Jbe  sodden; 
tkait  on  the  contrary,  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former  mnst 
be  represented  as  die  final  term  of  many  preliminary  stages  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  iniEernaTinan.*  The  act  of  ju^tificatioD,  indeed,  611s  up  only 
one  portioAf  ttm? ;  for  the  communication  of  a  vital  principle  cannot^ 
be  con^id-jred  otiier  than  as  consummated  in  a  sicgic  moir.ent.f  How- 
ever, the  development  r.f  the  same  may  be  subjected  to  a  succession  of 
periods.  S asctptibiLiy  for  the  act  of  Divine  justification  is  dependent 
on  a  series  of  ,>reliminar>-,  mutually  qualifying  emotions,  in  the  interior 
man.  From  the  period  wherein  our  faculties  of  discernment  have  clung 
with  undoubting  firmness  to  revealed  tnitb<>,  the  stru^glinc^  soul  moves 
on  through  fear  and  hope,  through  grief  and  intuitive  love,  through 
struggle  and  victor}-,  up  to  that  happy  moment,  where  all  its  better  en- 
ergies, hitherto  dissipated,  unite  under  the  impulse  of  a  higher  power,  for 
obtaining  a  decisive  conquest ;  where,  by  the  full  infusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  union  with  Christ  is  consummated,  and  we  belong  wholly  to 
him,  and  he  again  joyfully  recognizes  himself  in  us.  In  other  words; 
in  order  that  man  may  be  completely  adopted  by  God  in  the  place  of  a 


•  BcUanniii.  de  joftif.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  "  Qqm  enim  diligrit  (Deug.)  primum  vocat  ad 
fidem,  tune  ipem  ct  timorem  et  dilcctionem  inchoatam  inspirat,  postrcmo  justificat,  et 
perfectam  charitatem  infoDdit" 

t  Dun  Scotus  (1.  iv.  Sent  dist.  i.  p.  8)  »ys,  joitification  is  momentary :  '*  Quia 
noD  est  fucceano  in  indactkme  alicojas  forme,  niai  penes  partes  mobiles,  vel  penes 
partes  ipsios  fonne.'*  Compare.my  work,  iVew  Invtttigatums  (in  ^German,)  second 
edition,  p.  306. 
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chOdt  or  be  justified.  Ho  requires  on  the  part  of  man^  a  gradmtUyprepar: 
tory  ^laccptibilit^'.     Hence  we  may  clearly  &c€  how  singular  i»  the  ol 
jeclion  urged  by  Frote»tantft,  that  the  rqU  preparatory  to  the  great  tn 
of  justilicatioD,  indicate  a  Pelagian  tendency  in  the  whole  Catholic  syf 
§lem>*     Becaujie,  according  to  our  doctrinef  so  much  inuat  he  end 
and  wrought,  so  much  muist  be  con aiun mated  in  the  spirit,  ere  the  oi 
gt^L  divine  act  can  cnsue^  they  think  wo  must  needs  believe,  that, 
diat  preliminary  spiritual  action  and  suftcringj  the  fulness  of  God *s  gm 
h  meri tod •     1 1  is ,  h o we ver,  far  oth e r wise .     The  hist ory  of  mgt n c ra  t  i i 
forms  oit«  great  whole,  most  intimately  united  in  all  its  parfs,  so  that  tli 
third  and  fouftb  grade  cannot  be  made,  till  the  first  and  the  second  ha\| 
be^^npfifl^edp 

As  divttMi  grace  can  alone  impart  the  power  for  the  executioti  of  tl 
Brst  step, — and  it  is  so  with  all  the  others^  as,  accordingly,  all  parts  of  i 
great  whole  are  determined  by  higher  aid,  and  consequently  are  &  woi 
of  Divine  favour, — ^it  follows,  that  what  holds  good  of  the  parts,  myj 
hold  good  of  the  whole.  Without  human  exertion,  indeed,  the  firat  m 
tion  of  our  spirit  cannot  be  made,  precisely  because  it  must  move  iLsol 
It  is  so  with  the  second  and  third  mot  ion  >  in  other  words,  without  bumal 
agency,  God  can  produce  in  man  no  faith,  no  fear,  no  germ  of  love,  n 
,  hope,  no  ropentancc^  and,  therefore,  not  the  real  just ification  (Jeterminc 
^ty  them.     But  does  it  follow,  that  because  the  Catholic  believes  thL^  f 


f 
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is  damnable  in  those  who  have  been  truly  buried  with  Christ  in  baptisniy 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but,  putting  off  the  old  mant  put  on 
the  new,  created  after  God,  and  arc  become  innocent,  immaculate,  pure, 
and  pleasing  unto  God,  heirs  indeed  of  God,  and  co-heirs  with  Christ,  so 
that  nothing  hindereth  their  entrance  into  heaven.  That,  however,  con- 
cupiscence, or  the  stimulus  to  sin,  rcnpains  in  the  baptized,  the  holy 
Council  avows  and  acknowledges ;  but  as  this,  stimulus  is  left  for  our 
trial,  it  is  unable  to  injure  those  who  will  not  consent,  but  who  resist 
victoriously  by  the  grace  of  Christ :  for  he  is  not  crowned  except  he 
strive  lawfully.*** 

As  the  Catholic  Church  deduces  original  sin,  and  with  it  all  evil  in 
the  world,  in  the  last  degree,  from  the  abuse  of  free-will,  it  OMinot  find 
anji^nttter  traces  of  sin  in  man,  so  soon  as  his  spirit  has  Ipeen  averted 
frotet^flw  creature,  and  hath  turned  to  God ;  so  soon  as  his  will  hath 
been  igain  healed,  and  his  inmost  feelings  been  sanctified.  By  the  in- 
born  evil,  and  by  that  habit  of  sin  which  hath  grown  out  of  it,  and  hath 
become  more  or  less  inveterate,  more  or  less  confirmed,  a  mechanical 
readiness  to  incline  towards  sin  hath  been  engendered  in  the  body  and 
the  inferior  faculties  of  the  soul.  The  new  bent  of  the  will,  therefore, 
cannot  immediately  draw  into  its  orbit  the  movements  of  the  soul  and 
the  body.  But  since,  to  those  regenerated  in  spirit,  such  emotions  are 
alien,  and  even  an  abomination  ;  since  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  arcf  com-, 
pletcly  severed  one  from  the  other  ;  since  they  are  involved  in  a  de- 
cisive, and,  for  the  former,  a  victorious  struggle ;  so  most  certainly  a 
carnal  emotion  in  conflict  with  the  will,  yet  mastered  by  it,  cannot  con- 
taminate it,  and  therefore  not  convict  it  of  sin.  If  the  will  give  not  in 
to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  or  the  desires  of  the  flesh  reach  not  the  will ; 
if,  accordingly,  there  be  no  consent,  then  there  is  no  sin.f  Thus  evil, 
and  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  the  sinfulness  in  concupiscence,  is 
removed,  as  it  is  driven  back  from  the  inward  to  the  outward  man,  in 
whom  it  survives  as  the  consequence  and  the  chastisement  of  sin,  and 


♦  L.  c.  Sees.  v.  decret.  de  peccato  origrinali. 

t  Bellannin.  de  amisa.  grat.  et  Btatti  peccati,  lib.  v.  c.  5.  torn.  iv.  p.  278.  "  Tola 
controveraia  est,  utrum  corruptio  natures  acprsscrtim  concupiscentia perse  ct  ex  na- 
tal^ raft,  qualis  etiam  iii  baptizatis  ac  justificatis  est,  rit  proprie  peccatum  ononis.  Id 
enim  advcrsarii  contendunt,  catholici  autem  ncgant ;  quippe  qui  BanaUi  yoluntate  per 
gratiam  justificantem  decent  reliquosmorbosnon  eolumnon  constituere  homines  reos, 
ted  neque  posse  constitnere,  cum  non  habeant  veram  peccati  rationem.  Addit  Thorn- 
ak  Aquinas  m  solft,  aversione  mentis  II  Deo  consistere  pruprie  et  formaliter  peccatum 
oHi^is,  in  rebellione  autcm  partis  infcrioris,  qui  fuit  efiectus  rebelUonis  mentis  II  Deo, 
non  ^onsist^ro  peccatum,  nisi  materialiter." 
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withfil  a5  a  tcmptiitjoQ,  which  may  conduce  either  to  the  more  exalted 
gloHlicatioa  of  the  soul,  or  to  its  relapse  Into  the  deepest  fall*  In  the 
former  ease,  it  summons  us  to  struggle  and  to  victory,  and  to  the  can* 
flrrailtion  and  expansion  of  virtu  ' ;  \i\  the  Tatter,  It  can  easily  surprise 
the  inattentive,  and  draw  hira  into  its  toils,  or  penetrate  into  bis  inmost 
9011L 

But  that  gap  which,  in  consequence  of  regeneration,  is  established 
between  the  interior,  now  sanctified,  man,  and  the  outward  man,  is  by 
no  means  a  fixed,  immutable  separation.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  be- 
liever, faithfully  co-operating  with  sanctifying  grace,  it  19  in  a  state  of 
constant  decrease,  and  gradual  declcndon ;  for  the  continued  exercise 
of  virtuct  and  thn  ever  more  and  more  powerful  development  of  the  di- 
vine prineipln  of  life  thereby  occasioned,  restore  the  harmony  of  all 
the  parts  of  man  in  hts  new  course,  with  a  constant,  though  not  slKruys 
perceptihie,  increase  (although,  without  the  extraordinary  luterpoailion 
of  &  higher  power,  that  harmony  in  this  life  is  never  perfect;)*  &o  that 
man's  inferior  faculties  learn  to  move  in  progressive  unison  with  the 
Bftnclified  spirit,  and  have  a  share  in  its  glorification^  as  they  had  before 
toove^  in  accord  with  the  unholy  spirit,  and  participated  in  its  disso- 
nance. However,  the  regenerated  m^n  looks  anxiously  for  deUvcrance 
from  the  body,  not  1  n  order  to  be  then  only  freed  from  any  sinful  incli- 
mitton  of  the  will,  but  to  he  delivered  from  trial,  and  the  fear  of  triaK 


■*> 


« 
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firmily  of  the  new  man,  than  from  any  remnant  of  pcrverseness  in 
the  will,  sina  of  this  nature  occasion  no  interruption  in  the  newly 
established  relations  with  God  ;  and  internal  justification,  therefore, 
according  to  Bossuet's  expression,  appears  not  untriie,  though  it  be  not 
perfect.  But  this  infirmity  requires  us  in  every  instance  to  observe 
constant  self- watch  fulness,  and  to  practise  uninterrupted  prayer  for  ob- 
taining Divine  grace,  and  increase  of  sanctification.* 

§  ziv. — Doctrine  of  the  Protestanti  on  juntification  and  sanctification. 

The  notions  which  the  Protestants  form  of  justification,  is  thus  briefly 
defined  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord:  "The  word  *justification*sig- 
nifi60yihe  declaring  any  one  just,  the  acquitting  him  of  sins,  and  the 
eternal  chastisements  of  sin,  on  account  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  which 
is  by  God  imputed  to  faith  ;''f  and  it  expressly  says,  our  justice  is  not 
^■.   of  us»X     With  these  declarations  Calvin  perfectly  coincides.§     Justifi- 
cation, in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  a  judicial  act  of  God,  whereby  the 
believing  sinner  is  delivered  from  the  punishments  of  sin,  but  not  from 
<    sin  itself:  while  Catholics  teach  that,  on  one  hand,  tiio  remission  of  sin, 
the  debt  as  well  as  the  penalty,  and  on  the  other  hand,  positive  sancti- 
fication,  follows  in  a  like  way,  through  the  divine  act  of  justification. 
The  great  difTerence  between  the  Confessions  consists,  accordingly,  in 
this, — that,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  justice  of  Christ,  in 
the  act  of  justification,  is  immediately  appropriated  by  the  believer, 
^-'    J     becoming  part  of  his  inward  self,  and  changing  his  whole  moral  cx- 
\    ■  *    istence  ;  while,  accordi ng To^ the  Protestant  .systnm,  justice  remains  in 
Chrisf,  passes  not  into  the  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  remains  in  a 
{'   ''"       purely  outwatd  relation  to  him;  covering  his  injustice,  not  only  past. 


♦  Concil.  Trid.  Scss.  ti.  can.  11.  **Si  quia  horn inera  Bomel  juptificatuni  dixorit 
ampliua  peccare  non  posse,  neqoe  graliam  amittcrc,  atque  idco  eum,  qui  labitnr  ct 
pcccat,  nunquam  verc  fuiBso  justificatuni,  aut  contra^  posso  in  totam  vitam  pcccata 
omnia,  etiam  vcnialia  yitare  nisi  cz  speciali  Dei  privilcgio.  .  .  .  anathema  sit.** 

t  Solid,  dcciar.  iii.  de  fid.  Juslif.  §  11.  p.  655.  •*  Vocabulum  justification  is  in  hoc 
negotio  significat,  justum  pronuntiare,  a  pcccatis  ct  etcrnis  pcccatorum  suppliciis  ab. 
solvere  propter  justitiam  Christi,  quae  a  Deo  fidci  imputatur.'* 

t  L.  c.  §  48,  p.  664.  '*  Cum  igitur  in  ccclcsiis  nostris  apud  thcologos  AugustaniB 
Confessionis  extra  controversiam  poeitum  sit,  totam  justitiam  nostram  extra  nos  esse 
.  .  .  quffircndam,  eamquo  in  solo  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo  consistcrc/*  etc. 

§  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  11,  §  2,  fol.i260.  "  Ita  nos  justificationem  simplicitcr 
interpretamur  acccptionem,  quH  nos  Dcos  in  rcceptos  pro  justis  habct.  Earn  in  pec- 
catomm  remissione  ac  justitia  Christi  imputationc  positam  esse  dicimus."  ^  3  :  '*  Ut 
pro  justis  in  Christo  censeamur,  qui  in  nobis  non  sumus.** 


ff. 
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Init  sHII  oubtanding,  since  by  justification  the  will  is  not  healed,  W 
therefore  may  say, — arcorrling  to  Cntbolic  principlej?,  Christ,  by  justifi 
calion^  stamps  inwardly  and  outwardly  his  living  rmpress  on  the  be 
liever;  so  that  the  latter,  Ihoii^h  a  feehle  and  imperfect^  becoraeth  yei 
&  real,  copy  of  the  type.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Profi 
tant  doetfine,  Chmt  casts  on  the  believer  hia  shadow  on\y\  under  whic! 
his  continued  sinfulile^s  is  merely  not  observed  by  God,  Hence  thi 
explicit  remark  of  the  Fortnulary  of  Concord,  that  the  faithful^  on  ac 
count  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  are  looked  upon  as  just,  althongb  b\| 
virtue  of  corrupt  nature  they  be  truly  ainners,  and  remain  such  eve: 
unto  death,* 

These  avowals  prove  of  themselves,  that  the  Proteatants  have  adopt 
^  those  notions  of  grace  and  justification,  which  we  pointed  out  abov 
(^  xui.,)  OS  one-sided  and  erroneous.  But  the  opp>Hi lion  between  thi 
Confe«$»ions,  in  thiji  matter,  derives  a  stron^rer  illustration  from  consider 
ing  the  following  points,  which  show  the  wide  practical  consequenci 
of  this  opposition.  Concupiscence,  which,  as  Catholics  avow,  stilJ 
mains  after  ju-^lificatiDn,  the  mere  incitement  to  sin,  is  represented  by 
Protestants  as  sin  in  iti^eif,  and  indeed  as  the  yet  sub^sting  original  sin 
while  the  distinction  between  the  mere  feeling  of  that  incitement  t 
sin  and  the  consent  to  the  samei  is  rejected  by  them  as  unessential,  nay  J 
AS  untruen.     It  is  precisely  on  this  ground  that  they  rest  the  assertion  J 
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Terted  and  the  unconverted  ;  the  scriptural  antitheses  of  the  old  ana 
the  new  man,  of  the  old  and  the  new  life,  of  the  new  creation,  of  the 
first  birth,  and  of  regeneration,  lose  not  only  their  pointy  but  in  a  great 
degree,  their  moral  ngntficaiitm  (^  29  ;)  the  notiwiof  penance,  whereby 
the  transition  from  the  one-state  to  the  other  is  brought  about,  must  be 
conceived  in  a  one-sided,  nay^  totally  mbtaken  sense  (^  38 ;)  and  the 
impressive  language  of  Holy  Writ,  respecting  the  deliverance  from  sin 
wrought  through  Christ,  and  the  naortification  (eradication)  of  sin  in 
believers  (Rom.  vi.  viii.  l-4>  is  then  nothing  more  than  unmeaning 
bombast,  nay,  the  occasion  of  the  most  deplorable  and  ridiculous  self- 
delusion.  But  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  doctrine,  that,  in  those 
who  befieve  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  all  distinction  between  venial  and 
mortal  sins  is  effaced,  will  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  (§  xvi.)  be 
made  fully  manifest.  Here  we  shall  cite  some  passages  that  will  show^ 
to  what  subversion  of  morality  a  system  leads,  that  will  make  no  cs8cn« 
tial  distinction  between  the  feeling  of  the  incitement  to  sin,  and  the 
wilful  consent  to  the  same.  As  the  former,  as  long  as  we  livCf  is  una- 
voidable, so  the  latter  is  represented  to  be  simultaneous  with  it ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  of  moral  worthiness,  the  deed  is  made  to  be 
not  more  punishable  than  the  most  involuntary  sensual  enticement  to 
the  same.  Thus  Melancthon  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  evefy  Chris- 
tian conscience,  which  saith  to  each  one,  that  even  the  Christian  haa 
nothing  less  in  his  power,  than  his  own  heart,  whose  entire  emotions 
are  unclean.^  Hence,  the  same  Melancthon  proposes  to  Catholics  the 
question  :  Do  not  the  saints  seek  their  own  interest  ?  and  he  is  really 
of  opinion,  that  the  saint,  the  man  truly  justified  before  God,  remains* 
wcce^^ort/y  enslaved  to  vain  glory,  to  avarice,  and  the  like.f  Luther 
speaks  of  wicked  lust,  avarice,  anger,  immodesty,  adding  a  significant 
et  cetera,  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  just  man.|     Calvin ^  too. 


*  M elancth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  18.  **  ChriBtiantiB  agnoscet,  nihil  minus  in  potestate 
wok  ease,  quam  cor  suum/'  etc  Melancthon  uses  the  word  **  cor*'  instead  of  **  vo- 
luntas,**  because,  according  to  him,  man  has  really  no  will,  but  merely  impulses  and 
desires. 

t  L.  c.  p.  138.  "  Annon  sua  ctiam  qusrunt  sancti  7  Annon  in  Sanctis  amor  est 
vitcB,  priorie,  securitatis,  tranquillitatis.  rerum  7*'  Let  the  reader  observe  the  singular 
identification  of  **  amor  glorie"  and  **  securitatis,  tranquillitatis,**  as  if  the  latter 
Were  in  itself  as  much  as  the  former,  which,  a  few  lines  lower,  is  further  explained  by 
the  word  Mro/o{/<t.  But  when  Melancthon  says,  the  Parisienses  (the  doctors  of  Sor- 
bonne,  as  representatives  of  Catholic  theology)  did  not  look  to  the  qfectut  inUnws, 
but  directed  their  view  to  mere  outward  observances,  so  for  this  assertion  he  may 
answer  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

t  Interpretation  of  tfa«  Epistle  to  the  Galatiansr  Witt;nberg,  1556.  Parti,  p. 
S03.b. 
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makes  us  acquainted  with  Rainta  of  this  sort.*  A  tjinguTar  mmt^  fori 
sooth,  who  secka  his  own  interest,  and  not  Chrkt'a  glory!  KqumlliT 
MfangQ  is  the  comht nation  of  idea^  when  we  are  required  to  conceivJ 
an  tm modest  or  avaricious  aatnt  ^  for,  according  to  the  Iuwb  of  logic! 
the  prcdfcato  destroy  a  the  Bubjcct,  Yet,  what  is  the  meaning  of  ihf 
words,  wheo  men  speak  of  the  covetousness,  the  avarice,  the  choIcH 
and  irrimodefitv,  of  sainla  f  Do  they  memo  thereby  a  stimutus  iaserteJ 
in  the  fleshy  which  incites  them  indeed  to  works  of  the  flesli,  but  at  lasl 
veariea  itsi^lf  out  in  unsuccessftil  efforts?  Then  wc  cannot  understaiiJ 
how  such  idle,  mnsuccesi^rol  temptations  can  be  denominated  covotou^fl 
nem,  avarice^  cboler,  and  immodest}^*  But  if  we  imagine  thbstimujul 
io  be  victorious  over  the  will,  or  its  impulse  to  be  consuntniated  into  af 
<mtward  act,  how  can  tho  conquered  be  called  ^ints  and  just  oncs| 
Rom,  yiii,  L-^^  13.  Such  a  confusion  of  language  hath  its  ground 
the  conrusion  of  essentially  different  ideas  ^  and  we  must  marvel  mucll 
irhen  I  be  identifying  of  what  is  most  distinct,  nay»  most  opposite  i| 
notion  and  in  language,  fails  to  produce  in  life  also  a  correspondlnl 
identification., 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  Frotestant  syatetii  of  jostificalion, 
temai nw  far  us  to  notice  thejr  view  of  sane ti deal lofi ;  for  it  would  hi 
in  th«  highest  degree  unjust,  if  wo  did  not  iliow,  tKat,"ttccordiiig  to  th| 
Lutheraa  system^  the  renovatfon   of  sinful  man^  the  moral  change. 
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as  it  i»  to  witness  this  improvement  in  doctrine,  and  closely  as  it  i» 
connected  with  Calvin's  representation  of  original  sin,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  regeneration ;  vet  an  essential  difference  ^iW 
ever  be  found  between  the  two  systems,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in- 
cluding, under  the  latter,  the  Calvinistic  view.  For  since  a  mere  weak- 
ening, not  an  extirpation,  of  original  sin  is  admitted,  no  essential  moral 
difference,  but  a  mere  gradual  one,  can  then  be  maintained  between 
the  old  and  the  new  man  :  but  this  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  to  the  dignity  of  Christianity,  to  tho 
notion  of  a  new  principal  of  life  comuHinicated  by  it,  which  in  conse- 
quence supersedes  the  old  one,  and  to  the  most  explicit  declarations  of 
Scripture.  If  the  inffuence  of  Christ  over  man  were  merely  confined 
to  this,  that  the  latter  was  a  somewhat  morally  better,  not  quite  a  mo- 
rally different,  man  from  tbe  heathen,  then,  in  a  strict  sense,  it  were 
impossible  to  speak  of  aaQ£ti§pB^o°  t  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Heathen  and  the 
Christian  would,  in  their  inward  life,  be  like,  and  differ  only  in  their 
degree  of  discipline.  The  Catholic  Church,'  above  all  things,  insists 
on  a  radical  intgrnal  change.  Moreover  the  difference  C9nsi8ts  in  this, 
that  with  the  Protestant  the  external  relation  to  Christ  is  by  far  tho 
most  important  thing ;  so  that  at  this  point  of  his  spiritual  life  he  can 
calmly  sit  down,  and,  without  advancing  a  step  further,  be  assured  of 
eternal  felicity  ;  since,  by  what  the  Reformed  call  justification,  his  sins 
have  been  once  forgiven,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gates  of  heavcii 
opened  to  him  ;*  while  the  Catholic  can  obtain  tho^ibigivcncss  of  his 
'.  sins  only  when  he  abaodQns  them,  and  in  his  view  tha  jusQfied  man, — 


/''\)jI'^'*        tration  to  perceive,  that  justification  and  sanctification  cannot  be  sepa- 

|/K        AJT)       rated  in  the  interior  life,  he  yet  divides  them  in  his  theory,  and  deduces 

^  .'     r      ^       from  one  and  the  same  thing  diflk)rent  effects  ;  since  he  says,  that  it  is 

only  by  the  declaration  of  God  remitting  sins,  that  righteousness  is 


>      ^        •  Calrin  (Initit.lib.  iii.  e.  11,  ^  IS)  first  attackB  Peter  Lombard,  whoM  doctrine 

,  t       -^  t  C^        f^  ^1^^^  ttatcs :  *'  PrimuiD,  inquit,  in(»ra  Christi  nos  jiwtificat,  dum  per  earn  ezcitctur 

]    ,'^^     <£•     ff^'thnni&B  in  cordibus  nostria,  quA,  jiuti  efficimur  :  dcinde  quod  per  camdcm  cxtinctuni 

>*  jQ'  '"  "^  t  '^  "   Mt  peccatum.*'  .  .  .  He  then  tuma  againat  Augustine :  **Ao  ne  AuguBtini  quidem 

f\-*^'l  •  I  lentcntia  rccipicnda  est.    TameUi  enim  cgrcgie  homlncm  omni  justitiie  laudc  vpoliat 

fH  ....    gratiam  tamen  ad  juatificationcm  rcfert,  qui  in  vit8D  novitatcm  per  apiritum 

rr  i    •  regeneramur.**     Hereupon  he  aaja:  **  Scriptura  autcm,  cum  de  iidci  justitift  loquitur^ 

'  b  I    '  longe  alionoa  ducit.**    At  laat  he  concludca  (^  21 :)  **  Ut  talia  juatitia  uno  ycrbo  ap. 

pelari  queat  peccatorum  remiamo." 


v> 
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ac^Tiired.,  and  not  by  any  Banclifying  power,  wbichf  together  with  ihJ 
consciousness  of  such  a  remission,  has  boon  imparteH,  Hence  it  foTl 
low*,  that  even  a  minimum  of  real  improvement, — without  which*  arl 
cording  to  Calvin,  the  certainty  of  being'  favoured  with  ^ace  cannol 
take  placet — would  entirely  sutHce  for  salvation. 

To  thiy  statement  of  doctrines  it  will  be  well  to  subjoin  someremarkd 
directed  towards  a  deeper  scientitlc  appreciation  of  the  Lutheran  svh 
tcm-     The  point  to  which  wo  would  here  particularly  direct  attention 
is  the  fact  how  well  the  doctrine  of  original  tin  couples  with  that 
jiL'itification  ;  how  well  the  one  prepares  the  way  for  the  other  I     Tli| 
former  wrs  so  deeply  engraven  in  the  essence  of  man,  that  the  lattr 
cannot  e.>£tend  beyond  his  surface.     If  original  sin  had  been  rcpresnntcJ 
as  so  destryctive  to  man,  in  order  thereby  to  exalt  the  power  of  Chrisl 
tianity,  so  that  it  could  be  said,  ^*  Behold,  though  original  sin  had  aunll 
so  deep  into  the  inmost  core  of  human  existence,  yet  Christianity  sink! 
still  more  deeply  ;  it  penetrates  into  the  lowest  depths  of  th'?  souT,  an^f 
works  healingly,  and  creates  anew  ;  if  the  power  of  the  evil  principll 
be  f^reat^  that  of  the  good  principle  is  istill  greater;^*  then  this  mi^takeq 
view  of  original  sin  ought  to  have  been  entirely  excused  as  a  theoretica 
error.     But   now  it  is  taught,  its  ravages  are  so  frightful,   that  thH 
remain  in  the  will,  even  of  the  regenerated  :  the  disease  under  which  w| 
Jabour  is  so  malignant,  that  we  cannot  be  radically  cured  of  it;  and! 


« 
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'  '    ctdvm.***     This  assuredly  is  to  conceive  sin  as  something  very  sub- 

^,  stantiol ! 

^W^*^  And  yet  it  is  uncommonly  difficult  to  conceive,  how  Luther  should 

have  regarded  sin  as  really  something,  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  was  an  evil  essence.  Perhaps  the  following  considerations  may 
enable  us  to  understand  Luther  better  than  he  understood  himself. 
Two  facts  above  all  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  as- 
serted of  God,  that  He  conceals  from  His  eye  the  sins  of  believers,  or 
regards  these  as  just,  though  they  be  not  so.  Now,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  imagine,  how  God  can  view  anything  other  than  as  it  is  in  itself; 
or  how  a  really  unjust  man  can  bo  accepted  as  just  by  an  omniscient 
Deity.  If  we  would  do  justice  to  Divine  omniscience,  no  alternative 
remains  but  to  suppose,  that  what  is  looked  upon  by  man  as  sin,  is 
really  none  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  is  a  mere  consequence  of  human 
finiteness;  and  in  this  way  we  can  comprehend  the  security,  which 
is  felt  in  the  faith  in  a  mere  outward  justification.  That  something 
of  this  sort  lies  concealed  in  the  back-ground  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  justification,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  second 
fact,  to  which  we  must  now  draw  attention.  The  act  of  justification, 
and  the  whole  work  of  regeneration,  are  represented  as  the  doing  of 
God  alone. f  Now,  it  must  afford  ample  matter  for  astonishment,  that 
God,  who  is  here  the  exclusive  agent,  should  not  entirely  pervade  His 
own  work,  and  extirpate  the  very  roots  of  sin,  and  exert  His  unshackled 
might  in  all  its  splendour.  Man,  whose  conduct  is  entirely  passive 
during  this  process  of  justification,  could  yet  be  entirely  transformed. 
Wherefore  does  not  this  change  occur  ?  We  are  compelled  to  recur  to 
the  same  thought  which  we  expressed  above,  though  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form  ;  to  wit, — that  sin  is  an  essential  condition  in  the  original 
constitution  of  man,  and,  being  thus  necessary,  is  therefore  not  im- 
puted to  us  by  God.  For  the  observation  of  Calvin, — who  seems  to 
have  felt  the  revolting  nature  of  the  theory,  that  God  is  the  exclusive 
agent  in  regeneration,  without  being  withal  the  thorough  agent, — the 
observation  of  Calvin,  that  this  defective  influence  was  grounded  in  the 
motive  of  God,  to  be  able  to  summon  before  His  tribunal  men  at  every 

*  Solid.  Declar.  de  fid.  justif.  §  7,  p.  686.  **  Dam  hoc  mortalo  corpunculum  cir. 
camferunt,  yetui  Adam  in  ipsiL  naturlL  omnibus  illius  interioribus  et  ezterioribus  viri. 
bus  inhaeret." 

t  Solid.  Declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arbit.  §  44.  p.  645.  *»  Tantum  boni,  et  tamdiu  bonam 
operator,  quantum  et  quamdiu  a  Spiritt^  Dei  impcllitur.**  Far  other  is  the  belief  of 
the  Catholic,  who  knows  that  the  Dirine  Spirit  ever  ui^ea  man  on,  but  that  man  will 
often  not  let  himself  be  so  urged,  and  by  his  own  fault,  will  not  correspond  to  the  di. 
vine  impulse. 
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moment    of   their  lives*  cannot  seriously  ^itisfy   any  one**     Calvini 
^oulJ  have  called  to  hb  aid  hU  absolute  necessity  of  all  occurrencessi 
as  an  cxplaoation  ready  at  hand.     This  tiecessity  of  sinntng,  in  the 
prewnt  stage  of  htjnian  exi^tencCf  is,   then*  the  true  ground  of 
theory,  and  of  the  possibility  of  that  profound  tmnquiUity  in  a  state  ofl 
continued  sinfulness, — though  such  naver  entered  Into  the  minds  of  the! 
Reformers*     At  least,  no  other  speculative   notion  of  the  Pfotestautl 
account  of  origLUa]  sini  considered  in  conucxion  with  the   doctrine  of| 
justi  Mention,  can  be  established. 

Luther,  accordingly,  did  not  express  himf^lf  well,  when  he  ^id, 
criginalnn  U  a  part  of  man*s  tMenct ; — he  should  have  said,  sin  chm^. 
neceMsariltf  to  the  es^ene^  of  mffrt.  Thus  did  the  dogmatic  decisions  oj 
Lotberand  Calvin  against  human  freedom  meet  the  vengeauce  due  to 
them :  and  though  they  had  so  much  enlarged  on  the  magnitude  ol 
sin,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  relation  to  man»  wherein  thoy  placed 
tho  Deity,  they  were  at  last  compelled,  in  despite  of  themselves^  to 
deny  the  very  existence  of  sin.  What  they  taught  as  to  the  origin  ofj 
eril,  manifests  itsetf  again  in  this  matter  \  and*  even  in  the  Lutheran 
system,  the  consequences  of  that  doctrine  remained,  though  the  doc- 
trine itself  the  Lutherans  rejected*  It  is  far  otherwise,  as  we  have 
above  said,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Because  she  chugs  so  firmly*  and 
with  such  a  bleeding  heart,  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  freedom  that 
(be  ultimate  cause  of  sin  is  to  be  sought  for  ; — ^for  this  very  reason,  she 


^ 


* 
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If    neous  view  of  that  faith  decisively  put  forth,  and  asserted  by  many, 

#fnen  were  as  far  from  arriving  at  a  truly  sifting  point,  and  at  the  high- 
est degree  of  evidence  upon  the  njatter,  as,  before  Arius,  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  before  Pelagius,  upon  that  of  Grace, 
Hence  it  happened,  that,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  above-named 
^.  articles  of  faith,  much  that  was  obscure,  much  that  was  self-con tra- 

if^ibt-  dictory,  was  found  among  Christian  writers  before  the  Nicene  Council 
■tlT'  and  the  African  and  the  Gallic  Synods,  so  it  proved  in  the  various  ex- 
positions of  justifying  faith,  prior  to  the  general  Council  of  Trent ;  and 
it  became  the  great  and  earnest,  as  well  as  astonishing  task  of  its 
assembled  Fathers,  to  define  the  pureTTuth,  and  separate  it  from  the 
dross  of  error.*  As  Arius  and  Pelagius,  men  widely  different  in 
character  from  Luther,  and  far  his  inferiors,  did  not  draw  their  opinions 
from  their  own  fancy,  but  only  embraced  with  warmth,  and  dev^ped 
to  the  fullest  extent,  obscure  conceptions  here  and  there  current ;  so 
Luther  merely  adhered  to  some  opinions  that  had  previously  been 
started,  as  we  learn  from  that  celebrated  Confession  delivered  by  him 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation.  In  opposition  to  his 
teaching,  the  Church  exalted  now  to  the  highest  degree  of  certain ty* 
what,  from  her  origin,  had  been  taught  perpetually  and  universally, 
established  this  in  the  form  of  a  dogma,  and  separated  it  from  mere 
individual  opinions. 

Some  of  the  theologians  assembled  at  Trent  applied  themselves, 
especially,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  St.  Paul 
establishes  between  non-justifying  works  and  justifyTiigTaith.  The 
bishops  of  Agatha  and  Lanciano,  showed,  at  great  length,  that  Paul 
merely  disputes  the  justifying  power  of  those  works,  which  precede 
,  faith,  and,  accordingly,  spring  not  out  of  it.f  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion,  the  bishop  Cornelius  Mussus  observed,  that  the  apostle  denies 
merely  the  value  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  works ;  for  instance,  Abra- 
ham was  not  acceptable  to  God,  merely  because  he  offered  up  his  son 
in  sacrifice,  or  performed  other  like  actions,  but  he  became  so  by  the 
inward  exercise  of  faith  and  other  virtues,  connected  with  a  sanctified 
course  of  will  proceeding  from  faith,  and  manifesting  itself  actively  in 
good  works.:]:  Very  rightly  was  it  said,  that  Paul  had  not  in  view  the 
works  of  a  man  sanctified  in  Christ,  and  excluded  these  from  consi- 
deration, when  he  denied  to  works,  in  opposition  to  faith,  the  power  of 


*  Pallavic.  Hist  Cone.  Trid.  lib.  yiii.  c.  4,  n.  18,  p.  263.    **  Ingens  onmcs  inces* 
•erat  cura  ezplicandi  effitum  apostoli,  hominem  justificari  per  fidem.'* 
t  PkUlavie.  L  c  n.  13,  p.  361.  t  Pallavic.  1.  c.  n.  14,  p.  261. 
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^wieriBg  us  acccplftbtc  to  God.     In  f»ther  words, — they  obscrvod,  that 

Piiui  opposed  to  iJie  old,  uiisat  is  factory,  legal  order  of  things,  the  new 

_    way  of  salvation  pointed  out  by  God,  and  Eitlribiitod  only  to  the  living 

I^F  idbeiBGce  to  the  same,  (iriVrri,)  the  power  of  making  us  pktifing  unto 

the  Deity. 

The^  defimlioos  were,  however,  of  a  more  negative  kind  ;  the  fol* 
lowing  are  more  positive  in  their  nalure*     That  failb  in  Chri^^t  justifies, 
observer  another  theologian^  signifies  as   much,  as  that   faith  is  the 
necessary  root,  from  which  all  spiritual  actions,  agreeable  to  God,  spring 
forth  ;  so  that  consummate  rigbteou^neiis^  is  not  conferred  by  faith,  im- 
mediately  and  in  itself,  but  o\%  in  ita  ulterior  development.     And 
Claudius  Jajua  addcnJ,  with  as  much  brevity  aa  truth, — through  faith  is 
the  grace  given  to  us,  not  to  be  absolutely  acceptable  to  God,  but  to 
enai4@  ijs  to  become  so;  and  this  observation  Bertonus  illusi rated,  by 
remarking  that  Paul  did  not  say,  that  man  is  justified  &y  faith,  but 
throiigh  fciith ;  for  our  righteousne^  is  not  faith  itself,  but  in  the  latter 
iM  ihe  power  given  to  ns  to  acquire  the  frame*    {John  i*  12.}*     An  ex- 
proflsioa  of  Bernard  Diaz  is  also  worthy  of  mention.     This  theologian 
<ib9cr?edf  that  the  justifying  power  is  on  this  account  atcrit>cd  to  faiths 
— ^bocause  it  raises  us  from  our  native  lowliness,  (our  earthward  views,) 
and  consists  in  certain   movements,  which  transport  us  to  a  grade  of 
spiritual  life,  cxolted  above  natural  C3iistence  ;  so  that  we  may  lie  con- 
aidcrod  hy  God  as  having  entered  on  the  way  to  acquire  His  approval 
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ning  which,  during  this  period  of  life,  can  be  again  abandoned,  after 
important  progress  hath  been  made ;  for  it  is  likewise  the  permanent 
^jt?  ground-work^  whereon  the  whole  structure  of  ralvation  is  erected  ;  yet 

^  is  it  not  a  mere  substratum,  standing  in  no  immediate  organic  connexion 

with  the  superincumbent  parts ;  for  it  is  the  root  of  justification.  To 
its  power  and  activity  is  attributed  the  justifying  grace,  the  new  vital 
principle,  transforming  man  from  an  enemy,  into  a  friend  of  God  ;  di- 
vine love,  in  a  word ;  {fides  impetreU  jtutificaiumenij  say  the  school- 
men,) although  faith  does  not  merit  even  this  grace.  A  real  definition 
of  faith,  however,  the  Council  of  Tront  has  not  given  : 'such  a  one  is 
fobnd  in  the  Roman  cateenism,  when  jfsays :  **The  word  *  faith^  signi- 
fies not  80  much  the  act  of  thinking,  or  opining,  but  it  has  the  sense  of 
a  firm  obligation  (contracted  in  virtue  of  a  free  act  of  submitfion,) 
whereby  the  mind  decisively  and  permanently  asseQ.t9  to  tESAteries 
revealed  by  God."*  Catholics  consider  faith  as  the  i^runiob^Rn  God 
in  Christ,  especially  by  means  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  illumina* 
ted  and  confirmed  by  grace,  with  which  the  excitement  of  various  feel- 
ings is  more  or  less  connected.  It  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  divine  light, 
whereby  man  discerns,  as  well  as  recognizes,  the  decrees  of  God,  and 
comprehends  not  only  what  God  is  to  man,  but  also  what  man  should 
be  to  God. 

As  justification  now,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  consists  in  a  total  change 
of  the  whole  inward  man,  wo  can  understand-why  the  Catholic  Church 
should  so  urgently  insist,  that  faith  alone  doth  not  j,ustify.  before  God  ; 
that  it  is  rather  only  the  first  subjective,  indispensable  condition  to  be 
justified ;  the  root  from  which  God's  approval  must  spring  ;*  the  first 
title,  whereon  we  can  establish  our  claim  of  divine  filiation.  But  if 
faith  passes  from  the  understanding,  and  the  feelings,  excited  through 
the  understanding,  to  the  will ;  if  it  pervad/ss,  vivifies,  and  fructifies  the 
;'  ^^  »*''-'  "^^"i*;!  '^'''»  through  the  new  vital  principle  imparted  to  the  latter,  and  engen- 
-]  r**^  dcrs,  in  this  way,  the  new  man  created  after  God  ;  or  (to  make  use  of 

the  expression  of  Scripandus  at  the  Council  of  Trent,)f  if  love  is  en- 
r\}  \  kindled  out  of  faith,  as  fire  out  of  brimstone,  then,*  only  after  faith  and 

love  doth  regeneration  or  justific|ition  ensue. 


! 
'•I 
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*  Catechiam.  Cone.  Trid.  p.  17.  **  Igitar  credendi  vok  hoe  loeo  potare,  ejditi- 
raare,  opinari,  non  signifieat,  led  ut  docent  were  litere,  certianmn  aflKnaionis  ¥im 

habet,  quli  mens  Deo  sua  myiteria  aperienti  firme  conitanterquo  ftsaenlitar 

Deua  cnim,  quf  dixit,  de  tenebris  lumen  Bplcndcaeere,  ipee  illuxit  in  cordibiu  noetru, 
at  ])on  lit  nobis  opcrtam  Evangclium.  sicut  iis,  qui  pereunt** 

t  Pallav.  Hist.  Concil.  Trid.  lib.  viii.  e.  9,  n.  6,  p.  970.  **  Quemadmodum  a  eul. 
phuie  ignis  emieat,  ita  per  earn  (fidem,)  in  nobis  charitatcm  estemplo  suceendi. 
i^us  praceptomm  dMervalicmem  et  salutem  feoum  trahit.'* 
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tleiice,  theschooli^of  theiniddleage  recognized,  likewise, a  faith,  where- 
of th€y  saidf  that  it  alone  justified  }  it  m  known  by  the  designation  of  ihe 
.foies  JormiUa,  under  whicb  tbe  acboolmen  understodd  a  fmith,  that  had 
bve  in  itaelf  fa  i teacup  its  vivifying,  its  plastic  principle  {formal ;)  and 
on  this  account  it  was  called  ^f/rs  charUale  ftwmatu^  ammaiUr  fides  vivaj 
Pivida,  This  is  that  higher  faith,  which  brings  man  into  a  real  vital 
conmtunioii  with  Christ,  h\h  him  with  an  infinite  devotioa  to  Godi  wiih 
the  strongest  conBdence  tn  Kim,  with  the  deepest  humflity  and  inrnc^t 
love  towards  IJim  ;  liberates  hi  en  from  tin,  and  causes  all  creatures  ta 
be  viewed  and  loved  In  God.     ^ 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  Rioting  sonie  passages,  extolling  thb 
faith,  from  writings  composed  prior  *  as  well  as  subsequent,  to  the  Re* 
formattoiii  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  answer  to  tbe  quei^tioDf  whether  we 
were  dehrerctj  trom  sin  through  the  sutft^'ringsof  Christ^saya  ;  *^  Through 
f%ith  we  ^appropriate  to  ourselves  the  suCFerings  of  Christ,  so  that  we 
beeouju  partakers  of  the  fruits  of  the  same,  (Romans,  iti»  25*)  Hut 
tlie  faith,  through  which  we  are  cleansed  from  sin,  is  not  the  unliving 
failhj^/£cfcj  informist)  which  can  co- exist  wiih  sin,  but  the  faith  Jiving 
through  love  {fides  formata  ;)  so  that  the  sutferings  of  Cbriet,  not  only 
by  mesjis  of  the  lindart^tandinga  but  by  means  of  feelings  become  appro* 
priated  by  us.  Jn  this  way  are  bins  forgiven  us  through  the  power  of 
Uhrist^i  posfiion/'* 
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qui  est  format)  which  consummates  faith  and  co^dence ;  which  seizes, 
upholds,  and  transforms  the  soul.  From  Christ  rf^lAemption  was  desired, 
and  he  answered.  Faith  and  confidence  secure  what  is  loved  and 
wished  for.  For  nothing  is  anxiously  desired,  save  what  we  love ;  if 
thus  the  Redeemer  be  loved,  he  then  redeems :  love  consequently  re- 
deems, for  it  is  the  love  of  the  Redeemer.  In  love,  accordingly,  is  the 
beloved  object;  hence,  too,  the  beloved  Redeemer  is  in  love.  For  God 
is  love  ;  and  he  who  abideth  in  love,  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 
It  is  the  consummate  faith,  or  the  consummate  confidence,  which  we 
call  the  faith  vivified  by  love  (Jides  chMdtate  formcUUt)  whereof  the  Sa- 
viour saith,  that  it  maketh  us  well- pleasing  unto  God.  Thus  he  who 
knoweth  Christ,  and  doth  not  approach  him  ;  or  he  who  gocth  towards 
him,  but  doth  not  enter  into  fellowship  with  him ;  or  he  who  joeth  to- 
wards him,  and  entereth  into  some  fellowship  with  him,  bi<f|kilb  not 
embrace  him,  and  knit  the  ties  of  the  closest  fellowship  with  him,  hath 
no  part  in  redemption.'* 

To  the  words  of  this  theologian,  we  shall  subjoin  a  passage  from 
Bellarmine,  who  flourished  nearly  about  the  same  length  of  time  after 
the  rise  of  Luther,  as  Nicholas  of  Cusa  did  before  him.  On  that  pas- 
sage of  Galatians  v.  6  :  **  For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision 
availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision  ;  but  faith  which  worketh  by 
charity,"  he  observes,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  errors, 
the  same  apostle  (St.  Paul)  declares  what  sort  of  faith  he  calls  the  jus- 
tifying one,  when  he  says  :  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  avail- 
eth any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  law  given 
to  the  Jews,  nor  the  works  of  the  Heathens,  can  render  men  acceptable 
before  God,  but  only  faith  ;  yet  not  every  faith,  but  solely  that  "  which 
worketh  by  charity,"  to  wit,  the  faith  which  is  moved,  shaped  (forma* 
tur,)  and  vivified  by  charity.  If  love  accordingly  be  the  vivifying 
principle  {forma)  of  faith  ;  then,  say  the  Catholics  with  reason,  faith 
without  love  is  dead  (informis  ;)  with  love  it  is  living  (formata,)* 

To  this,  we  may  add  the  explanations  which  a  celebrated  Catholic 
exegetist,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  given 
on  the  •22d  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Romans.  After  the  apostle 
has  said,  that,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  no  one  is  justified  before  God, 


bard,  lib.  iii.  dist.  23,  c.  1,  edit.  1516,  p.  136.  **  Credere  Deum  est  credendo  amare, 
credendo  in  cum  ire,  credendo  ci  adhiercre,  et  ejus  membris  incorporari  ;  per  bane 
fidem  juBtificatur  impius,  ut  deinde  ipsa  fides  incipiat  per  dilectionem  operari  ;  fidec 
ergo,  qiiam  deemones  et  falsi  Clmstiani  habcnt,  qualitas  mentis  est,  sed  informis ; 
quia  sine  charitate  est.*' 
•  Bellarm.  de  justif.  lib.  ii.  c.  4,  opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  709. 
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Ii0  adds,  n  new  path  of  satvation  without  the  law  has  beea  now  opened 
by  God  :  to  wit,  throtflgh  faith  in  Chrbt  ;  »o  that  all  bQlievc^nf  may  be- 
come justp  On  iho  word  ** believers"  Cornelius  h  Lapide  now  ob- 
serves ;  **  Those  arc  m^4inU  who  oro  not  conteniod  wUb  a  mer^  naked, 
empty  faith>  snch  as  the  domons  possess;  but  thocje,  who,  like  friends^ 
have  a  faith  matured  by  love  {Jidcs  charkatc  farmata,)  who  heUeve  in 
Chmt  in  such  a  way,  as  to  AiEtil  his  commandments,  who  postses^i  an 
bumblep  living  and  obedient  faith  ;  in  short,  who  bcdicve  not  merely 
t h coret i call Vjjmt  prac i Jcal ( y ^  (qui  credunt  non  speSdalwCr  sed practu:^ 
Cf$risto.*'^  TRt3"TtPWp resents  itself  so  naturally  to  the  unprejudiced  J 
mt|tjirrr,  that  Heinroth,  for  examplOf  probably  without  haviog  ever  rearf 
n  i'titholic  theologian,  observed  in  his  Pklcodicea :  **  Faith  i^^the  basis, 
hut  \ovQ  is  the  principle,  of  a  righteous  life-"-j- 


4  <vf«-«LuthcPia  and  Calvinuitic  view  of  failh. 

As  we  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Protestant  view  of  faith,  it  will  ho 
destirable  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  throw  the  clearest  light  on  this 
obsenm  point,  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  position  where* 
in  Luther  and  his  followers  placed  (hemselveti  in  relation  to  the  Catho- 
Ji€  doctrine  we  have  just  been  stating-  Above  all,  we  munt  oWrve, 
that  they  eombiitcd  the  dii^tincfioi)  between  the  two  spt^ctes  of  faith*  of 
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man, — an  opinion  which  appeared  incompatible  with  the  other,  that  it 
could  show  itself  dead  and  ineffectual ;  whereas  Ae  Catltblic  doctrine 
ex|)lains  the  want  of  a  progressive  movement  of  faith,  not  pervading 
and  transforming  the  whole  man  by  the  resistance!  which  human  free- 
dom, everywhere  co*operating,  or  refusing  its  co-operation,  offers.  To 
what  surprising  interpretations  of  Scripture  the  Protestant  view  leads, 
in  so  far  as  it  disputes  the  distinction  between  the  two  aforesaid  species 
of  faith,  we  have  already  shown  in  the  Twelfth  Section,  when  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  predestination. 

But  even  the  notion  "  of  the  faith,  which  worketh  by  charity,**  de- 
scribed by  Catholics  as  the  one  alone  justifying,  is  rejected  by  Protes- 
tants. When,  in  the  year  1541,  deputies  of  Catholics  and  Lutherans 
assembled  at  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  parties,  they  agreed  on  the  following  exposition  of  the  article 
on  Faith :  "  It  is  a  settled  and  sound  doctrine,  that  sinful  man  wjusti- 
fied  by  living  and  active  faith  ;  for  by  it  are  we  rendered  c^eeable  and 
well-pleasing  unto  God  for  Christ's  sake.*'*  Luther  pronounced  con- 
demnation on  thb  article  in  these  words :  "  It  is  a  wretched,  botched 
note.**t 

We  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  "  Our  papists,  and  sophists,*'  says  he,  "  have  taught  the  like,  to 
wit,  that  wo  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  that  faith  vas  the  ground- 
work of  salvation ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  this  faith  could  not  justify  a 
man,  unless  it  were  the  Jides  formata;  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  first 
received  its  right  form  from  charity.  Now  this  is  not  the  truth,  but 
an  idle,  fictitious  illusion,  and  a  false,  deceitful,  misrepresentation  of 

*  **  Firma  igitur  est  et  sana  doctrina  per  fidem  vivam  et  efficacem  justificari  homi- 
&em  peccatorem ;  nam  per  iJlam  Deo  grati  ct  accepti  surniu." 

t  How  Plank  endeavours  to  excuse  this  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  Luther,  the 
reader  may  see  in  his  History  of  the  Protestant  System  of  Doctrine^  toI.  iii.  part  ii. 
p.  91.  That  very  many  modem  Protestant  theologians,  even  such  as  are  by  no 
means  Rationalists, — as,  for  example,  the  sagacious  Menken,  should  reject  Luiher*s 
theory,  is  by  no  means  astonishing.  But  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  untenable  na- 
ture of  this  theory  is  manifest  to  many  Lutheran  divmes,  in  proportion  as  they  uncon. 
■ciou.«]y  ascribe  to  Luther  and  his  followers  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Thus,  Dr. 
Augustus  Hahn,  professor  in  Lcipzic,  in  a  letter  to  Bretschncider,  entitled  State  of 
Christianity  in  our  time,  writes  as  follows :  "  Thus  Mclancthon,  in  his  Apttlogy  (art. 
3,)  rectifies  the  Catholic  notion  of  justification  through  good  works,  as  he  shows  the 
Gospel  has  perfected  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  respecting  the  free  grace  of  God 
in  Christ  towards  all,  who  with  sincere  contrition  manifest  a  living  failh,  working  by 
charity,"  etc.  (p.  64.)  In  fact,  the  true  notion  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  often  totally 
ewHipes  those  who,  above  all  things,  wish  to  bo  orthodox. 
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the  Gospel.  On  (hL^  accountf  what  the  senseless  !^phi:its  hnvc  taught 
feapectiog  Ihc  fides  JbrmaUXy  that  is  to  say,  Ih^  faith,  which  should 
receive  its  true  forjn  and  shape  from  charilyt  is  mere  idle  talk*  For 
tltat  faith  alone  jyatific^ij  which  apprehenda  Chrbt  hy  Lho  word  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  which  adorns  or  decorates  iCscJf  with  Hirpf  and  not  (he  faith, 
which  embraces  in  ijself  charity.  For  if  faith  is  to  be  certain  and 
coo&lant,  it  should  apprehend  nought  el^,  cling  to  nought  else,  save  the 
one  Chriatt  For,  in  the  anguish  of  the  conscience,  it  hath  do  other 
stay,  but  this  precious  pearl.  Therefore,  should  the  law  alright  a  man, 
and  the  weight  of  dn  oppress  bim,  as  much  as  they  are  able,  he  can, 
nevertheless,  when  he  htilh  apprehended  Christ  by  faith,  ever  hoa^t  that 
lie  is  yet  ju£>t  and  piou^.  Out  how  cometh  this  to  \h3s7  And  by 
what  is  be  rendered  so  just !  By  that  noble  treasure  and  pearl,  which 
b  ealbd  Jesus  Christ,  whom  by  faith  he  hath  made  his  own**'* 

In  the  Eiame  work  of  the  Reformer,  we  read  on  the  ^ame  subject  aj9 
follows:  "  But  if  a  man  hear^^  that  be  is  to  believe  in  Christ,  aod  yet 
thut  such  faith  is  of  no  avail,  and  prngteth  him  do  thing,  unless  charity 
be  added  thereto,  which  giveth  force  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of 
jusiti tying  a  man,  then  it  must  needs  conie  to  pass^  ihat  a  man  will 
immediately  fall  away  from  the  faith,  despair,  and  think,  if  this  be  so, 
that  faith  without  charity  doth  not  justify  ;  then  it  is  undoubtedty  use- 
less, and  nothing  worth,  and  charity  alone  can  justify  :  for  if  faith  hath 
oot  cliaxity  by  ilii  side,  which  iuiparteth  to  it  the  right  fornix  which 
constitutei  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can  justify,  then  is  it  nought  ■ 
but  if  it  be  nought,  bow  can  it  then  justify  ? 

"The  adversaries,  in  support  of  thb  their  pernicious  and  poisonous 
^octrine^  adduce  the  text  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians ;  *  if  I  spake  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
Aod  if  I  should  prophesy,  and  should  know  alt  mysteries,  and  all  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  I  should  have  all  faith,  so  that  [  could  remove  monntainst 
and  have  not  charity,  [  am  nothing/  This  text  the  papists  regard  as 
ilicir  wall  of  iron.     But  the  dull,  stupid  asse^  can  neither  understand 
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certain  occofiiont  employed  for  thi^  object,  Osiander,  a.  premeher  io 
Nitre mbefg  and  afterwards  in  KoDigaborg*  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Luther^a  followers  at  the  commencement  of  the  EcformatioDy  bad 
taken  fhe  liberty  to  put  fortb  a  peculiar  theory  of  justification,  which, 
if  we  duly  elucidate  his  ol>ecurc  phmseology,  and  the  wiint  ofprccii^ion 
in  his  ideas,  was  quite  Catholic, — a  circumstance  which  was  often 
urged  as  a  matter  of  reproach  against  binii  He  taught,  among  other 
things,  that  the  justifying  power  lies  not  in  faith  considered  in  itself^ 
but  on[y  inasmuch  as  it  essentially  embraces  Christ ;  that  la  to  say 
according  to  Catholic  language,  inasmifcb  bl^^  by  the  real  communlca-^ 
tion  of  Chris l^s  righteousness,  it  places  man  in  a  real  communion  with 
bim«  To  this  Calvin  replies :  "  Doubtlesi  he  is  of  opinion,  (hat  faith 
by  no  means  ju*s titles  through  its  intrinsic  energy ;  for,  as  it  is  always 
weak  and  imperfect,  it  could  produce  onJy  a  defective  justiticationiP 
Faith  is  only  the  mean  (organ)  through  which  Christ  ia  offered  up  to 
God.  Thus  it  blesses  man  in  the  same  way  as  an  earthen  vessel,  in 
which  a  treasure  is  found,  makes  a  man  happy,  although  it  possess  in 
Itself  no  worth.''*  Thus  is  justifying  faith  regarded,  not  as  a  morally 
renovating  and  vital  principle,  flowing  from  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  hut  aa 
■tanding  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ,  as  the  earthen  vessel  to  the 
treasturo,  In  the  same  way  as  tbo  two  become  not  one, — the  veaael 
remains  eartheni  the  treasure  golden, — so  the  believer  is  not  Uiw<janUy 
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in  the  Fourteenth  Section,  required  this  notion  of  faith  {justitia  extra 
nas.)  A  peculiar  conception,  likewise,  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
merits  and  obedience  of  Christ,  must  accordingly  be  formed.  Now, 
this  was  precisely  called  appropriation  of  obedience,  whereby  it  is  noi 
tqppropriaied  by  us,  not  made  our  own  in  an  inward  living  manner,  so 
that  we  may  become  obedient  like  unto  the  Redeemer.  It  is  the  same 
with  this  new  mode  of  appropriation,  as  if  any  one  were  to  purchase  a 
Tery  learned  book,  and  instead  of  stamping  its  contents  deeply  on  his 
Blind,  and  in  this  way  appropriating  it,  so  that  he  might  become  a 
living  book,  should  hold  himself  very  learned,  the  learned  book  was  his 
(outward)  property ! 

Now,  the  rejection  of  the  above-stated  second  Catholic  view  of  faith, 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  Moreover,  Calvin,  as  it  appears,  bor- 
rowed the  simile  in  question  from  Luther's  writings,  in  which  it  fre- 
quently occurs,  though  not  so  fully  carried  out.^ 

After  these  explanations,  we  can  understand  the  purport  of  passages, 
like  the  following,  from  Luther's  writings :  "  Nowjhou  seest  how  rich 
is  the  Christian  or  the  baptized  man ;  for,  though  he  will,  he  cannot 
lose  his  salvation,  however  great  his  sins  may  be,  unless  he  refuse  to  be- 
lieve. No  sin  can  damn  him,  but  unbelief  alone.  When  faith  in  the 
Divine  promise  given  in  llaptisniTeturns,  or  is  not  effaced,  then  all  else 
will  be  made  to  vanish  in  a  moment  through  faith,  or  rather  the  veracity 
of  God  ;  for  He  cannot  belie  Himself,  if  thou  confess  Him,  and  acqui- 
esce faithfully  in  His  promises.  But  contrition  and  confession  of  sins, 
and  even  satisfaction,  and  all  those  efforts  invented  by  man,  will  quick- 
ly leave  thee,  and  make  thee  unhappier,  if  thou  forgettest  this  Divine 
veracity,  and  busiest  thyself  about  those  things.  Vanity  of  vanities, 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  is  all  which  we  strive  for,  beyond  faith  in  God's 
fidelity."!     In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that,  by  the  side  of  faith,  the 


•  Lather's  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians.  part  i.  p.  70,  cd.  Wittcn- 
berg  (in  German.)  '*  The  reason  wherefore  faith  justifies,  is,  that  it  apprehends  and 
lirings  to  itself  the  costly  nohle  pearl,  to  wit,  Jesus  Christ.** 

t  Luther  de  captiv.  Bab.  tom.  ii.  fol.  264.  "  Ita  vides,  quam  dives  sit  homo  Chris- 
tianus,  etiatn  voleiu  non  potest  perdere  Bolutem  auam  quantiscunque  peccatit,  niti  no- 
Kl credere.  Nulla  cnim  pcccata  cum  possimt  damnare,  nisi  sola incrcdulitaa... .  Ce- 
tera omnia,  si  rcdeat  yel  stct  fides  in  promiasionem  divinam  baptizato  factam,  m  mo- 
mento  absorbentur  per  eandem  fidem,**  etc.  Here  we  may  appropriately  insert  the 
ftiUuwing  celebrated  passage  from  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Melancthon,  although  from 
die  evident  excitement  of  mind  (so  we  would  willingly  believe)  under  which  the  au. 
dior  writes,  peculiar  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  it;  but  it  will  still  ever  remain  a 
diaracteristie  monument  in  the  history  of  rehgious  opinions.  **  Sin  lustily/*  writes 
Lather,  **  bat  be  jret  more  lusty  in  faith,  and  rejoice  in  Christ,  who  is  the  conqueror 
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greatest  mns  can  still  be  committed;  but  Ibia  certainly  b  not  the  faith 
which  St,  Paul  recommends  to  us,  although  Lulher  is  ever  appefilmg 
to  the  anthority  of  this  apostle^  But  it  is  that  ciirthcii  vessel  of  Calvia, 
an  whos>c  surface,  indeed,  Christ  a.s  the  Lamb  of  God  Is  found,  but  with- 
out the  apirit  of  the  Redeemer  jiviogly  pervading  the  whole  mart,  dc- 
stmying  stn,  and  truly  engendering  a  new  life  within  us.  Who,  that 
had  ever  reflected  on  the  Pauline  notion  of  faith,  could  have  ever  taken 
pW&aure  to  defend  the  thesLsj  "  that  if  in  faith  an  adultery  could  be 
committed,  it  were  no  sin.^*  Even  in  Melancthon,  we  find  similar 
passages,  of  which  we  shall  cite  only  one  :  **  Whatever  thou  may^jit 
do,  whether  thou  eatest,  dnnk«atp  workest  with  the  handp  teacbestf  I 
may  add,  shouldst  thou  even  sin  therewith,  look  not  to  thy  works ;  weigh 
the  promise  of  God  ;  confide  iu  it,  and  doubt  not  that  thou  bast  no 
longer  a  Judge  in  heaven,  but  only  a  Father,  who  cherisheth  thee  in 
His  heart,  as  a  parent  doth  his  cbild/^f  In  other  words,  suppose  thou 
sbouldcst  be  a  drunkard,  or  a  glutton,  let  not  thy  hair  turn  gray ;  only 
forget  not  that  God  is  a  kind  elder,  who  learned  to  forgive  much  sooner 
than  thou  didst  learn  to  sin. 

However,  we  have  pointed  out  only  one  side  of  the  Lutheran  princi- 
ple of  faith,  namely,  that  whereby  it  works  jusliii cation-     There   is 


of  piu,  of  death,  eind  of  tho  world.     Sm   wo  muft,   *u  long  aa  wo  r^tnaJti  hero.     It 
fufficcPj  thai,  thrttogh  the  riches  of  the  gl<iry  of  God    wc  know  ihe  Lamb  which  t». 
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another,  whereby  it  becomes  the  source  of  Ipye  and  of  good  works. 
Luther,  in  many  places,  describes  this  In  nearly  the  same  tenAs  as  the 
Catholics  depict  the  divine  love  of  the  regenerated.  In  this  class  of  the 
Reformer's  writfiigsV  are  included  those  on  Christian  freedom  and  on 
good  works ;  and  who  knows  not  the  brilliant  description  of  faith  in 
his  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans!  "F&ithJI.flSys  he, 
**  is  a  divine  work  within  us,  which  changes  us,  makes  us  be  born  again 
out  of  God,  destroys  the  old  Adam^  andjransforms  us,  as  it  were,  into 
other  men,  in  heart,  in  feeRbg,  and  in  eveiy  ISicuTfy,  and  communicates 
to  us  thfiJQoly  Spirit.  This  faith  is  something  living  and  efficacious ; 
80  thai '  it  IS  impossible  that  it  should  not  always  work  good.  Faith 
doth  not  first  ask,  whether  good  works  are  to  be  done ;  but,  before  it 
inquires  about  the  matter,  it  hath  already  wrought  many  good  works, 
and  is  ever  busied  in  working."  Here,  in  the  most  amiable  contradic- 
tion with  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification,  a  renovation  and  entire 
transformation  of  the  whole  inward  man  is  taught.  Faith  appears  as 
the  blossom,  springing  out  of  the  union  of  all  the  powers  constituting 
the  interior  man,  as  an  expression  of  their  combined  workings ;  while 
a  strong  testimony  is  rendered  to  the  power  of  the  Saviour  over  sin 
and  death.  In  his  commentary,  likewise,  on  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Luther  calls  faith  **  the  righteous  heart,  the  thoroughly  good  will, 
and  the  new-created  understanding^  or  n^uion.**  Here  also  Luther 
means  to  say,  that  faith  is  an  effect  of  all  the  jspiritual  powers  of  man, 
when  they  are  purified  and  glorified  by  the  Divine  Spirit.* 


APPRECIATION  OF  THE  THEORETIC  AND  PRACTICAL  Q.VOUNIIb,  WHICH 
THE  PROTESTANTS  AIXEOE  FOR  THEIR  VIEW  OF  FAITH. 

i  xm, — Appreciation  of  the  theoretic  gronndi. 

But  why,  now,  do  the  Reformers  so  much  insist  on  the  distinction  of 
two  principles  in  one  and  the  same  faith ;  to  one  whereof  is  reserved 
the  power  of  working  justification,  to  the  other,  that  of  evincing  itself 
in  charity  and  good  works,  and  in  unfolding  the  fulness  of  all  virtues  ? 
Luther  and  his  friends  conceived  they  had  very  weighty  theoretical  and 


*  Commeatary  on  the  epiatle  to  the  GalatiaiiB,  part  i.  p.  143 ;  German  edition  of 
Wittenberg.    Paasagea  similar  to  those  cited  in  the  text  often  occur. 
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pnictieal  rcai^ons  for  this  separation.     The  theoretical  reasons  will  first! 
engage  our  attention.     It  h  very  usual  with  Luther  aod  his  friends  to  I 
boast  of  faith t  as  the  instrument  embracing  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christy  I 
as  not  only  tke  first  and  origin&j,  but  also  the  only  pure  ordinance  of  I 
Ood  in  nmn,  unmixedt  and  consequently  untrouhted,  with  any  human  [ 
alloy ;  whereas  faith,  whca  it  manifests  itself  in  We,  and  in  the  whole 
course  of  feelings  to  which  it  should  give  rise,  on  one  hand,  doth  not 
appear  itseK  but  rather,  if  we  may  sa  speak,  as  the  fruit  of  itself,  and 
on  the  other  hand  peaetrates  and  pervades  the  human  nnd  the  sinful 
element,  and  eonsequently  no  longer  exhibits  iti  pristine  purity »*     Now 
it  is  the  exclusive  act  of  God,  accerding  to  them,  which  makcth  men 
agreeable  to  Him ;  it  is  consequently  the  instrumental  faith  only,  not 
the  faith  working  hy  charity,  thnt  justitieth  licfore  God,  ami  therefore 
the  distinction  in  question  must  he  regarded  as  well-founded,  nay,  as 
absohitely  necessary. 

The  naive  simplicLty  of  these  theoretic  errors,  which  are  entirely 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  God's  exclusive  operation  in  the  work  of  saK 
ration f  is  too  eyident  to  n*^e<l  any  special  comment,  Luther  in  one  I 
word  wished  to  say  :  in  us  God  bcUevee — in  us  God  conddes  in  himself  I 
—and  as  everywhere  He  can  rejoice  only  in  flu  &tpn  workM^  ko  He 
rejoice th  sMely  in  this  His  esdusive  act.  Evident  ns  this  is,  yet,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  for  the  sake  of  elucidat- 
ing the  notions  respecting  it,  il  behoves  ua  not  to  pa^  it  over  with  too 
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elements  in  this  love  God  could  always  8epanite»  and,  as  to  that  which 
-should  be  proved  to  be  his  own  work,  graciously  accept,  and  even  as 
graciously  as  anything  else,  which  He  hath  ordained.  A  very  peculiar 
reason  must  have  induced  the  Lutherans  to  adopt  this  view ;  for 
although,  as  they  conceive,  faith  is  the  exclusive  work  of  God«  yet  it 
still  frequently  trembles,  becomes  now  and  then,  even  according  to  the 
symbolical  books  (for  examplct  the  Apology.)  extremely  weak,  is 
scarcely  able  at  times  to  cling  to  the  staff  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
forgets  itself  even  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God.  And  as 
regards  Luther  himself,  he  was  often  unable  to  put  off  the  doubt,  whe- 
ther he  had  conceived  justifying  faith  in  a  very  believing  spirit,  and 
dispelled  awakening  scruples,  not  by  the  power  of  faith,  but  after  a  very 
human  fashion,  to  wit,  by  resolving  in  such  moments  to  inveigh  instan- 
taneously and  energetically  against  the  papacy,  and  in  this  way  to  set 
aside  disgust  by  pleasure.*  Now  this  dismay,  and  this  doubting  in 
divine  truths  and  divine  promises,  are  most  assuredly  no  gracious  work 
of  God  ;  but  in  both  we  recognize  the  human  alloy,  and  (in  the  sense 
of  the  Reformers,)  we  must  say  :  '*  In  us  God  believes ;  it  is  man,  on 
the  contrary,  who  trembles,  and  who  doubts.  In  despite  of  this  pertur- 
bation of  the  divine  element  within  us,  God  doth  not  yet  cease  to  look 
down  graciously  upon  the  seed  He  hath  sown  in  man.*'  Why  should 
the  Deity,  then,  on  account  of  the  human  alloy  intermingled  with 
charity,  be  induced  to  cast  no  friendly  eye  upon  it,  and  not  graciously 
to  recognize  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  His  own  work  ? 

*  Some  passagresof  this  kind  we  must  here  lay  before  the  reader.  Luther,  in  his 
Table-talk  (p.  166,  ed.  Jena,  1603,)  rays  :  **  I  once  beliered  all  that  the  Pope  and 
the  monks  told  me.  But  now  what  Christ  saith,  who  cannot  lie,  this  I  cannot  put 
too  strong^  a  faith  in.  But  this  is  a  wearisome  subject ;  we  must  defer  it  to  another 
day."  P.  167  :  **The  spirit  is  indeed  willingr,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  saith  Christ, 
when  he  speaks  of  himself.  St.  Paul  also  saith  :  The  spirit  will  giro  itself  up  to 
God,  and  trust  in  Him  and  obey ;  but  reason,  flesh  and  blood  resist,  and  will  not  and 
cannot  upward  rise.  Therefore  must  our  Ix>rd  God  bear  with  us ;  the  glimmering 
wick  he  will  not  pot  out;  the  faithful  have  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit,  not  the 
fixll  perfection,  and  the  ten  commandments-  One  person  asked,  wherefore  doth  not 
God  impart  to  us  full  knowledge  7  Dr.  Martin  replied :  If  any  one  could  indeed  be. 
iiove,  then  for  very  joy  he  would  be  able  neither  to  cat,  nor  drink,  nor  do  aught  else. 
As  at  Dr.  Martinis  table  the  text  from  the  prophet  Hosea,  HtBc  dicit  DominuSf  was 
song,  he  said  to  Dr.  Jonas,  *  As  little  as  you  believe  that  this  singing  is  good,  so  little 
do  I  firmly  believe  that  theology  is  true.  I  love  my  wife,  I  love  her  more  dearly  than 
myself— that  is  most  sure — I  mean  to  say,  I  would  rather  die  than  that  she  or  the  lit. 
tie  ones  should  die.  I  love  Christ  very  dearly,  who  with  His  blood  hath  redeemed 
me  from  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  devil :  but  my  faith  ought  in  justice  to  be 
greater  and  more  ardent  than  it  is ;  ah !  Lord  !  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  ser- 
T«nt,»  ••  &c. 
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Lov'e,  tbea,  b  an  eHect  of  faith,  and  coDjjcquently  not  I  be  first  of  tho 
divitie  workiogs  within  us ;  for  as  it  is  only  faith  which  i^Jth  God's  aid 
brings  forfh  chanty,  and  certainly  not  any  unbelief  ingrafted  on  faitb, 
love  must  ID  consequence  be  as  divine  elb  faith  ;  bccauso  it  is  the  pure^ 
though  (aa  the  Lutherans  assert)  the  later*  productiDO  of  a  divine  prin- 
cipJe.  For  whatever  would  he  defective  in  charity,  would  he,  as  we 
remarked  ahove,  not  charity  itaelf,  but  only  the  effuct  of  a  deficiency 
in  faith  ;  or,  to  express  ourselves  more  accurately,  (for  a  deiicicncyf 
that  h  to  say,  the  absence  of  being  can  do  notbing,)  a  smaller  degree 
of  chanty  presupposes  a  small  degree  of  faith  ;  though  the  former,  be 
It  even  subsequent  in  ita  origin,  is  aa  divine  as  the  latter.  A  dame  is 
not  less  fire  than  a  spark,  though  the  spark  precedes  the  flame  ;  it  is  the 
same  with  a  little  tiame,  though  it  were  only  the  e^ect  of  a  Utile  spark, 
and  both  jn  the  same  way  would  he  comprised  in  the  notion  of  a  little 
fire. 

Whithersoever  we  turn  our  inquiring  glance,  we  can  discover  no- 
thing which  should  have  brought  charity  into  such  discredit,  that  it 
woro  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  love,  we  can  he  accep table  to  God. 
Holy  writ  ia  not  in  the  slightest  degree  chargeable  with  the  evU  repute 
into  which  love  is  fallen.  Let  us  compare  only  John  xtv«  21,  23,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  3,  If  the  Saviour  saiih  in  the  former  place,  "  He  who 
loveth  me,  »hall  he  loved  of  my  Father,  and  [  will  love  bim,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him ;"  so  we  may  he  allowed  to  put  the  question, 
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it  could  not  proceed  from  it ;  it  would  be*  therefore,  most  certainly 
only  another  form  of  Faith^s  existence^  or  faith  in  another  shape,  and 
would  determine  its  essence  in  such  a  degree,  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
ceived without  it,  and  could  only  be,  through  it,  what  it  is.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  no  error  to  assert,  that  love  were  the  essence  of  faith,  and 
flo  in  a  higher,  more  developed,  and  more  distinct  manner  ;  it  would  be 
the  essence  of  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  latter  which  is  manifested  in 
it,  as  the  cause  in  its  effect,  the  reason  in  its  consequence,  the  root  in 
the  tree.  Love  would  bQ  faith,  even  in  a  more  consummate  form,  be- 
cause faith  only,  after  a  gradual  growth,  hath  become  love.  Faith, 
in  so  far  as  it  embraces  Christ,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  hiin,  is, 
consequently,  love  itself,  although  (as,  until  more  accurate  definitions 
be  given,  we  are^  willing,  for  argument's  sake,  to  concede,)  it  be  at  first 
only  love  in  its  infancy.  Love  is  thus,  without  doubt,  the  organ, 
which  rests  with  confidence  in  Christ,  and  the  eflicacious  faith  is  the 
instrumental  one,  only,  as  we  said,  in  a  more  mature  and  a  more  con- 
firmed shape. 

The  truth  of  what  has  been  stated,  and,  consequently,  the  due  rela- 
tion in  which  faith  stands  to  charity,  may,  in  various  ways,  be  made 
evident.  The  first  is  as  follows  : — To  the  abstract  idea  of  God,  as  a 
Being  infinitely  just,  corresponds  the  sentiment  of  fear.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  be  conceived  as  the  all  loving,  merciful  and  forgiving 
Father,  this  is  most  assuredly  possible  only  by  a  kindred  sentiment  in 
our  souls,  corresponding  to  the  Divine  love,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  love 
germinating  within  us.  It  is  awakening  lotje  only  that  can  embrace 
the  loving,  pardoning,  compassionate  God,  and  surrender  itself  up  en- 
tirely to  Him,  as  even  the  Redeemer  saitb,  **  He  who  loveth  me,  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him**  Thus  it  would  not  bo  faith  (confidence)  which  would  be  the 
first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  love  in  the  next  place,  but  faith  would  be 
an  effect  of  love,  which,  after  she  had  engendered  faith  as  confidence, 
flopported  by  this  her  own  self-begotten  help-mate,  would  come  for. 
ward  more  vigorously  and  efiicaciously.  This,  at  least,  Holy  Writ 
teaches  very  clearly.  Compare  Romans  v.  5,  with  viii.  15,  16. — ^The 
second  mode,  wherein  what  we  have  said  may  be  made  evident,  is  as 
fellows :  Confidence  in  the  Redeemer  (for  this,  we  repeat  it  again, 
the  Reformers  denominate  faith,)  necessarily  pre-supposes  a  secret,  hid- 
den desire, — ^a  longing  after  Him.  For  our  whole  being,  having  re- 
eeived  the  impulse  from  God,  forces  and  urges  to  apply  to  ourselves 
what  is  offered  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  our  deepest  ne- 
cesnties,  whereof  we  have  attained  the  consciousness  through  His 
Spirit,  are  satisfied  only  in  Him.    But  what  is  now  this  longing,  this 
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•|M{^  other  than  \o\g  ?  Aasuredly,  thiEi  aspiring  of  our  whole  being  tq^ 
i  m^S  Chmt,  this  effort  to  repose  in  HJm,  lo  bo  united  witb  Hir«,  to 
find  ID  Him  only  our  salvation,  is  nought  el^e  than  love.  It  follows,  then, 
that  love,  even  according  to  this  view  of  things,  conati tut ea  the  fouiida- 
tioQ  and  internal  condition  of  confidence! — nay,  itH  very  essence ;  for, 
in  every  internal  consequencet  the  essence  is  again  manifested.* 

It  was  only  a  very  singular  confusion  of  the  manner  wherein  the  Gos« 
pel  is  aonounced  to  ua,  with  the  Interior,  living  accf^ptanee  of  the  same 
in  our  own  souls^  that  could  ever  have  given  rise  to  a  diHercnt  opinion- 
Thc  Redeemer,  doubtless,  announces  himself  to  us  from  without  (Jii#« 
tkia  murlra  exira  no*,)  as  Him,  (m  the  sake  of  whose  merits,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  offered  to  us,  with  the  view  of  restoring  us  to  com* 
muoion  with  God.  But  whon  wo  have  once  clearly  apprehended  and 
recognized  this  righteousness,  which  is  without,  then  first  awakes  within 
ua  the  feeling  kindred  to  divinity ;  we  find  ourselves  to  be  beings  de- 
signed  and  crested  for  God  ;  we  fee!  ourselves  attracted  towards  Him 
(this  is  the  first  germ  of  love  \)  we  find ,  even  in  our  sins,  no  further  ob- 
stacle ;  we  pcuis  them  by,  and  move  consoled  onwards  toward  God  itt 
Christ  (this  is  confidence  in  the  latter;)  and,  by  the  progr^^ve  de* 
vetopment  of  such  feelings,  we  at  last  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
world,  and  live  entirely  in  God  ^^JustUiu  intra  no$y  inhisrenx^  ij^fuxa,) 
Thaa  the  recognition  of  the  truths  revealed  in  Christy  and  especially  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  him*  (this  is  faith,  in  the  ordinary  Catholic  sense,] 
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isy  undoubtedly,  the  primary  thing  precedii|  all  others — ^the  ground- 
work and  the  root  of  justification  {radix  etJmdamentumjusiifUuiiionis;) 
80  that,  from  this  sort  of  faith,  love  emanates.  But,  if  faith  be  taken 
in  the  sense  o(  confidence  (fducta^)  then  it  is  far  from  the  truth  to  assert, 
that  it  is  only  followed  by  love,  and,  still  more,  that,  separated  from 
love,  or  conceived  without  it,  it  is  capable  of  justifying.  This  confi* 
dence  is  itself  only  one  phase  in  the  history  of  love.  Accordingly,  our 
sins  are  not,  in  the  first  place,  forgiven  us  ;  so  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  consciousness,  we  love,  but  because  we  confidingly  love,  and  lov- 
ingly confide,  they  are  forgiven.  In  our  interior  life^  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  sanctification  are  simultaneous ;  or,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
excellently  expresses  it,*  '*  the  infusion  of  grace,  and  the  remission  of 
sin,  like  the  illumination  of  any  space,  and  the  dispersion  of  darkness, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing."  But,  according  to  the  Apology,  and  the 
Formulary  of  Concord,  it  is  Faiih  exclusively  clone^  wherein  the  appro- 
priation of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  justification  consist ;  and*  conse- 
quently, neither  charity  nor  any  other  virtue,f  that  is  to  say,  no  holy 
feelings  on  the  part  of  men,  have  any  share  in  this  work.  Accordingly, 
fiuth  or  confidence  in  Christ,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies,  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  every  holy  sentiment,  especially  charity,  which  is  the  one 
expressly  named.  Whether  this  doctrine  can  be  in  any  way  justified 
— whether  it  offer  any  sense  whatever — the  discussion  in  which  we 
have  just  been  engaged  may  suffice  to  show. 

}  xvin. — Appreciation  of  the  practical  grrounds. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those  practical 
reasons,  which  the  Protestants  allege  in  their  cause.  These  reasons 
are  the  following : — 

1.  The  first  is,  that  in  this  way  only  "  troubled  consciences  "  can 
receive  a  powerful  and  adequate  solace.  For,  so  say  the  Protestants,  if 
instrumental  faith,  which  clings  to  Christ  alone,  who  hath  offered  up 
satisfaction  for  us,  possess  the  power  of  justifying,  hearts-,  sorely  grieved 
on  account  of  their  sins,  will  then  enjoy  a  steady  interior  peace.  But 
this  they  never  can  attain  to,  if  only  the  faith,  which  is  manifested  in 
love, — faith  evidenced  in  holiness  of  sentiment, — ^be  considered  as  the 


*  Prim.  sec.  9,  q.  cziii.  art.  vi.  "  Idem  eit  grratiiB  infuiio  et  oulpe  rominio,  licat 
Idem  oat  illmninatio  et  tenebraram  expuliio." 

t  Solid.  Declar.  iii.  de  fide  jostif.  ^  23,  p.  659.  •'  Neqoe  contritio,  ntque  diUetio, 
fMfiM  uUa  alia  Tirtos  est  iUad  instrumeDtum,  quo  gratiam  Dei,  mezitom  Chriiti,  et 
romiaBoiiem  peocatonim  apprebeDdere  et  aeoipere  powumua.** 
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test  of  the  children  of  froill.  ffii'  who  is  coo sc bus  of  posscssiBg  the  tni« 
lure  of  God,  and  holiness  of  fccUng  t 

2.  In  thi^secoDd  plnce,  tha  ProtcMants  contend,  that,  if  the  instru^ 
mental  fnilhbe  regarded  aslbeonorDnferring  jnelification,  cvcr^^jbingia 
then  referrod  to  the  divine  mercy  in  Christ,  and  all  glory  rendered  to 
the  Redeemer,  But  so  soon  as  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  co  tup  rises  a  circle 
of  holy  foclingSf  ii  to  earn  for  uh  the  approbation  of  heaven,  then  tho 
g1or>\  due  to  the  Saviour  atone,  i^^  divided  between  him  and  u^  or  rather 
withdrawn  from  him.  In  a  word,  by  this  way  only  can  the  merits  of 
Christ,  in  their  entire  magnttude^  be  gratefully  acknowledged.* 

3..  The  reason,  first  assigned,  oflfers  iis^  in  fact,  a  very  beautifuli  an^ 
very  pleasing  motive^  and  we  see  at  once  the  seniimt'nt  which  it  h  in* 
tended  to  cherish  in  the  breast  of  men.  Thi^i  scatimcnt  i?  kumilUj^^ 
which,  with  an  honest  self-denial,  refers  all  good  to  <iod,  as  its  primary 
touree,  and  ascribes  nothing  good  to  man,  as  such  :  and  humility,  there- 
fore, must  be  regarded  in  fact  as  the  motive  of  tbo  third  ground  for 
this  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  faith. f 


•  Apotog  iv,  de  dilcct.  ct  \mplet  leg.  4  4P,  p.  90.  '»  De  mafuA  re  diiptitimtiVf 
dc  tiunore  Chrisli,  el  atide  pttaT^i  bona?  menlcs  c<?itam  at  firmaui  coiiBolationcin,** 
Catvid  limitt.  lik  tii.  c  1^  ^  IS,  p.  27Z  i  "  Atqu<3  omtiino  qaidciij  dua  hie  ^pcclanda 
titnl,  ncmpc  ut  DnTnino  illtbntu  «!on(itrt  et  vcluli  sarla  tcctn  siiEt  gbrt&,  conficiiiiUiii 
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^t  us  now  examine  the  intrinsic  wort^pHpe  first  reason.  It  is  cef* 
tainly  a  great  task  for  the  true  Church  to  administer  solid  consolation 
to  consciences  sorely  troubled  and  deeply  agitated  on  account  of  their 
Bins.  But  the  solace  so  extended  should  be  no  false  one  ;  and  that  such 
an  epithet  must  attach  to  the  Protestant  consolation,  we  have  abeady, 
on  account  of  the  distinction  between  the  instrumental  and  the  efficacioow 
faith,  full  and  just  cause  to  apprehend.  And  why  so?  Let  us  hear  the 
following  dialogue  betwixt  Luther  and  a  heart  seeking  consolation  :->^ 
**  Thou  sayest,  I  have  done  no  good  work ;  I  am  for  this  too  weak  and 
frail.  Such  a  treasure  thou  wilt  not  acquire  by  thy  works;  but  thoa 
shouldst  hear  the  joyous  message,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proclaims  to 
thee,  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  for  he  saith  to  thee,-— Be 
joyous,  thou  barren,  that  barest  not;  that  is  to  say,  that  art  not 
active  in  charity.  As  if  he  would  say,  why  art  thou  anxious  and 
art  so  troubled  1  for  thou  hast  no  cause  to  be  anxious  and  to  be 
troubled. — But  I  am  barren,  and  lonely,  and  bear  nochildren.-^Although 
thou  buildest  not  on  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  nor  bearest  children, 
like  Hagar,  it  matters  not ;  thy  righteousness  is  far  higher  and  better, 
to  wit,  Christ,  who  is  able  to  dofeod  thee  against  the  terrors  and  the 
curses  of  the  law  ;  for  he  became  an  anathema  for  thee,  that  he  might 
redeem  thee  from  the  anathema  of  the  law.*^ 

What  an  utterly  false  and  dangerous  application  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  verse  of  Galatians,  chapter  iv.  I  Is  not  this  replacing  one  part 
of  faith  by  the  other  t  And  distinguishing  the  efficacious  from  the 
instrumental  faith,  in  order  that  not  merely  in  the  defective  condition, 
but  in  the  utter  absence,  of  the  former,  the  latter  might  be  made  to 
represent  itt  Here  we  find  no  solace,  but  the  encouragement  of  a  false 
security  ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the  faith  working  by  charity 
which  justifies,  is  reproached  with  being  unable  to  rise  above  the  low 
level  of  a  n>ere  legal  justice  !  And  what  contradictions,  too,  we  find 
here !  Above,  as  we  have  seen,  Luther  termed  faith  the  thoroughly 
good-will,  and  here  we  find  faith  destitute  of  all  will.  Above,  fkith 
was  described  as  an  eternal,  active  principle,  and  here  it  appears  before 
us  as  Ipdolence  itself !     Above,  it  was  a  fresh  living  power,  which  doth 

*  Luther*B  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  258.  It  is  flclf-cvident 
that  the  soul  in  question  is  not  one  which  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  because,  on  account 
of  the  relations  wherein  it  is  placed,  it  cannot  perform  the  works  it  would  desire,  nor 
•onfer  happiness  on  its  fellow.creatures.  In  this  case  the  solace  administered  would 
have  been  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  could  not  haye  been  brought  in  connexion 
with  the  passage  relative  to  Hagar.  It  should  then  only  have  been  said,  the  charity, 
wherewith  this  soul  is  animated,  sufficeth ;  for  love  is  the  fulfihncnt  of  the  law.  But 
this  itwaspreoisely,  which  Luther  did  not  wish  to  aswrt 
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Mi  first  ask^  whether  andmSIt  it  should  do ;  but,  before  the  question 
is  puU  19  already  prep&rcd  :'kere  It  appcari  a  thing  that  can  only  sigh 
and  lament,  and  can  never  make  progress j  and  which  still,  however, 
remains  the  true  faith  !  Should  the  didiinctioii  accordingfy  betweeti 
the  active  and  the  iftstni mental  faith  be  meant  undoubtedly  to  express 
the  idea,  that  faith  justifieiii  yet  not  in  so  much  as  it  b  active,  sf ill  it 
Would  convey  the  sense,  that  it  juatifieaf  even  when  it  is  not  active  f 
Let  U9  attentively  consider  onee  more  some  passages  previously  cited 
from  Luther'a  writings  (see  §  xvi.  i) — passages^  which  only  now  per  bap* 
will  be  completely  understood*  Let  ua  especially  weigh  the  words  : 
'^  But  if  a  man  he^ireth,  that  he  ahould  believe  in  Christi  and  yet  that 
this  belief  availeth  him  nothing,  nor  is  of  use^  unlcjfs  love  be  added 
thereto  f  which  imparts  vigour  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of  justify- 
ing man  i  then  without  doubt  he  will  fall  away  from  faith,  despair,  and 
think  that,  if  it  be  really  eo,  ihnifmSh  itUhatd  fcrrc  doth  not  justify,  then 
is  it  undoubtedly  profitless  and  nothing  worth."  Luther's  already 
cited  description  of  the  riches,  which  How  to  us  from  baptism,  is  well 
Worthy  of  our  repeated  attention,.  All  these  passages  furnish  so  many 
evideoeea  of  the  opinion  which  wc  have  advanced,  respecting  the  real 
practical  importance  of  the  here  alleged  dbtinction  between  the  two 
Ibrms  of  one  and  the  same  faith.  It  is  not  to  bo  denied,  that,  according 
to  Luther,  the  form  of  fnith  efficacious  to  holiness  cannot  appear,  with- 
out the  other,  which  consists  in  the  solacing  apprehension  of  Christ^s 
merits.  But  the  litter  can  exist  without  the  former,  and  indeed,  in 
micb  a  way,  that»  according  to  Lnther^ii  oplnionr  the  faith  in  the  for^ 
givencsi  of  sins  through  Chrbt  would  l<^e  all  value  and  all  importance, 
if  such  were  not  the  case. 

Tills  now  is  not  the  doctrine  of  St,  Paulf  who  consoles  ira  tn  a  very 
difTerent  manner*     Compare  Romans 
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their  view  of  faith,  as  to  render  it  not  Mp  laudable,  but  even  cott* 
manded  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  saSk  an  extent,  that  they  char- 
acterize the  opposite  opinion  as  absolutely  wicked.  It  would  have  been, 
in  truth,  a  noble  struggle  between  the  different  confessions,  if  they  had 
striven  in  an  enlightened  manner  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Him,  whom  they  mutually  revere  as  the  source  of  all  salvation. 
But  the  sovereign  rule,  according  to  which  judgment  should  be  given  in 
this  strife,  is  this :  when  we  praise  the  holiest,  let  there  be  nothing 
unholy !  Let  us  first  endeavour  clearly  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  Reformers*  assertion !  They  think  the  doctrine  of  Catholics,  that 
only  the  sanctified  is  the  justified,  man,  only  the  lover  of  God  is  the 
beloved  of  God,  has  nothing  above  the  level  of  vulgar  and  every-day 
^}  maxims ;  for  to  love  him,  who  loves  us,  is  not  rare  even  among  men. 
'^  '  Thus  if  we  would  be  agreeable,  to  God,  only  in  so  far  as  the  power  of 
Christ  really  transforms  us,  puts  aside  sin,  and  makes  us  in  fact  worthy 
of  becoming  children  of  God,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  honour  for  the  Re- 
deemer ;  the  conception  of  Christ  and  the  value  of  his  sufferings  before 
God  are  not  estimated  sufficiently  high.  But  if  the  merit  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God  be  so  exalted,  that  its  power  can  introduce  us 
into  heaven,  without  its  costing  him,  or  ourselves,  liny  effort  for  our 
preparatory  purification,  then  what  he  hath  achieved  for  us,  and  what 
he  is  able  to  achieve  with  his  Father,  appears  in  all  its  lustre.*  The 
Reformers  conceived  that  the  case  was  nearly  the  same,  as  if  a  gentle- 
man were  to  testify  his  favour  to  a  friend,  by  letting  him  introduce 
guests  in  their  soiled  travelling  clothes,  without  giving  them  on  that 
account  a  less  gracious  welcome.  But  here  the  question  is  not  about 
forms  of  decorum  and  ceremonial  frivolity ; — it  is  about  that  inward 
adornment,  that  nuptial  garment,  which,  under  pain  of  removal  from 
the  banquet,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Lord  of  grace,  who  is 
also  the  Holy  One,  ought  not  to  be  wanting.  Even  the  gentleman,  in 
the  case  referred  to,  would  suppose  that  the  guests  introduced  to  him  in 
the  manner  described,  would  entertain  the  same  kindly  feehngs  towards 
himself,  a*  the  friend  under  whose  auspices  they  were  admitted.  Hav- 
ing thus  formed  clear  notions  of  the  mode,  which  the  confessions  deem 
most  fitting  for  showing  forth  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  it  can  no 


•  Chemnit.  Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  265.  "  Videt  enim  piua  lector,  remif* 
nonem  peceatonini,  adoptionem,  ipaam  deniqiie  salutem  et  vitam  sternam  adimi  et 
detrahi  satisfactioni  et  obedientiffi  Christi,  et  transferri  in  nostras  yirtutes,  Chritto  veio 
mediatori  hoe  tantum  relinquitur,  quod  propter  ipsiua  meritom  accipiamus  charitatem 
Ezinanita  est  fides,  et  abolita  piomissio,  si  hereditas  ex  lege,  oujus  summa 
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l&nger  be  &  id  after  of  6m0f  which  of  tlieiii  renders  the  tribute  mo^ 
Worthy  of  that  Ucdeomer.  And  now  let  us  inquire  into  the  mtsunder^ 
standings,  that  have  Jed  to  a  condemnation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

It  ia  scarcely  po^ihle,  perhafSt  to  conceive  any  objection  less  cogent 
against  the  peculiar  doctrines  af  the  Catholic  Church,  than  the  aBaer> 
tion  that  it  considers  the  reconcilmtion  of  man  with  God,  partly  aa  thf? 
irork  of  Christ,  partly  as  the  work  of  man,  or  what  is  the  samct  that  it 
divides  between  the  Saviour  and  the  believer  the  glorj"^  of  bringing  tbe 
latter  back  to  Cod ;  and  this  forsooth,  because  Catholica  represent  t be- 
fall b  animated  by  love  as  agreenble  to  God  !  If  the  doctrine  of  CaJhcn 
lies  were  tbi«t  that  the  holy  senliments  required  of  the  Christian  were 
obtained  independently  of  Christ,  and,  In  this  indepeodence,  were  ac- 
ceptable  to  t3od ;  or  even  that  Christ  supplied  only  those  virtues,  wbcre^ 
in  we  were  deficient ;  then  tlie  above  objection  would  doubtless  he  wet! 
founded,  Eut  as  tbe  Church  expressly  teaches,  that  the  entire  spiritual 
life  of  the  faithfiiK  in  »o  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  God,  /lows  absolutely 
from  (he  source  which  is  called  Christ,  how  can  there  be  here  any  ques- 
tion of  a  diviJiion  of  glory,  or  a  thanlcTcss  conduct  towards  the  Redeem- 
er, and  of  a  want  of  pious  feeling  !  Dndoubtcdly,  the  Church  urgently 
demands  of  every  one,  to  appropriate  in  a  complete  and  vivid  manner 
the  power  proffered  in  the  Redeemer;  undoubtedly,  she  teaehesi  that 
It  is  only  by  this  living  approprialion,  by  stamping  Christ  on  our  aou!*- 

nameTv 
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grace  and  the  love  of  God  in  Chrtst,  though  imm,  living  faith  it  has  alrea^f 
ripened  into  bloeaom  and  fruit,  ia  so  understood,  a9  if  God  remitted  u» 


•f  8si]M  dioald  haTe  fathomed  before  he  prwnined  to  expnm  a  cenanre.  **  Rqov 
joitifieatMiiui  cause  MUit  firnUis  quulem  gloria  Dei  et  Cbrkti,  ac  vHa  etema :  <^ 
cient  Tero  miaericoiB  Deiu,  qoi  {rratuito  abluit :  meriioria  aatem  dilectiMiaiiM  nni- 
genitiM  saui,  Duminua  noater  Jcsui  Chrittui,  qui,  cum  twuemvm  inimiei,  propter 
ninriam  caritatem,  qui  dilcxit  noe,  suft  sanctiMunft  paauone  in  ligno  crucii  nobis  jus. 
tifieati*.«ieiD  meruit  et  pro  nobis  Deo  patri  satisfecit :  in^irmmentaiu  item,  neramen- 

tum  baptismi : demnm  miica/onrui/is  eansa  est  jostitia  Dei ;  non  qa&  ipse  Justus 

est*  sed  qpk  nos  jastos  facit :  qui  yidelicet  ab  eo  donati,  renoTamnr  spirittt  mentis 
aostne,  et  noo  niodo  rcputamor,  sed  Tere  josti  nominamor  et  samps,  justitiam  in 

nobis  lecipientes.** Sets.  ti.  o.  yiii.    It  is  the  juttificationit  eoiiaa/orvuiZM,  which 

fires  so  moch  ofiencc  to  the  Froieetants.  The  causa  formali*  is,  in  the  technical 
lanfoage  of  the  mcdi wa]  schools,  the  daiu  esse  in  a/igao,  datu  actualitatem  ;  and 
aecofdinf  Ij,  here  it  is  that  whcrebj  the  righteoosncss,  which  Ood  dcrireth  of  as,  be- 
eomes  real  within  as,  forming  (forma)  the  Tirifjing  principle  within  as.  "nie  Conn, 
cil  SBjm,  the  righteousness  becomes  living  and  is  formed  within  iis«  through  the  im- 
pressioa  of  God*s  holy  will  (Justitia  Dei)  upon  our  souls.  This  doctrine  the  Protes- 
tants take  quite  abRtractcdIj,  just  as  if  it  signified  :  *'  the  sanctified  will  is  what  is 
seseptaUe  to  God  in  us,**  without  attending  to  what  immediately  before  was  said 
icffpeeting  the  caum  finalU^  ^cien;  and  meritnria,  to  wit,  that  it  is  only  the 
mercy  of  God  ai.d  the  merits  of  Christ  which  arc  the  source,  whence  flow  the  release 
of  the  human  will  from  sin  and  its  panctifioation,and  on  this  accoimt  it  b  said,  God 
stamps  his  will  upon  us,  nog  justos  facit  Dnu.  Luther  sayM,  the  causa  formalisjtw 
^fieaiionis  is  the  instrumental  faith  (Commentary  on  the  cpintle  tu  the  Galutians,  loc^ 
dt.  p.  70 ;)  and  in  his  nyi^icm  he  is  right,  for,  according  to  it,  man  is  already  com- 
pletely rightcouH  and  regenerated  so  Boon  as  ho  p(>s.<<e«se8  that  faith — so  soon  as  he 
apprehends  Christ— tlic  extraneous  righteousness.  But  the  Catholic  denies  that  by 
this  theory  the  scriptural,  or  even  scientific,  notion  of  a  living  appropriation  is  real' 
ised  ;  and  be  is  equally  far  from  conceding,  that  by  upholding  this  notion  the  Catho- 
lic Church  withholds  the  glory  due  to  Christ,  the  Ix>rd,  or,  in  other  words,  fails  to 
recognize  in  its  fuIN'xlent  the  power  of  the  atoncnient. 

Calvin  (in  Antidot.  in  Concil.  Trid.  opusc.  p.  704)  expresses  himself  with  great 
nalvet6 :  **Porro  qiiam  frivola  sit  et  nugatoria  causarum  partitio  ..  .supersedeo 
dicere"  He  is  also  perfectly  right  in  avoiding  all  clear  scientific  definitions  on  this 
matter :  for  the  very  existence  and  maintenance  of  the  wljolo  Protestant  system  of 
doctrine  is  connected  with  this  point. 

Cheronit.  Exam.  Concil.  part  i.  p.  2C6.  ••  Sed  Andradius  hanc  Christ i  mediatoris 
jnstitiam  fide  nobis  imputatam  blasphemat  esse  coramcntitiam,  adumbratam  1 1  ficti- 
tiam.  Nullum  aiitem  habent  aliud  argumcntum,  nisi  (!)  quod  opponunt  absurdits- 
teraex  physic^  et  etliicA  :  absurdum  scilicet  esse  (sicut  Osius  inquit)  dicere  alicujcv 
rci  fonnam  esse,  qua?  ij  si  rei  non  insit,  ut  si  dicam,  parietem  esse  album  albedinc,  que 
Testi  mee  inhsreat,  n<m  parieti :  vcl  Ciccroncm  esse  fort<  m  fortitudinc,  qu®  non  ipsi, 
sed  Achillis  animo  inha  reat.  Quid  vero  ha;c  argumcnta  aliud  oetcnduut  quani  Pon- 
tifioioa in  doctrina  ^ustificationis,  rtlictl  cvangclii  luce,  qua?rere  scntentiam,  quo- 
esnfbrmis  et  conscntanea  sit  philosophicis  opinionibus,  aut  certc  legalibus  sententiis 
de  jostitiH  7  Evangclium  vero  pronuntiat  esse  sapientiam  in  mystcrio  abeeonditan>, 
qnsm  nemo  principum  hujus  steculi  cognovit.  Idco  ciui  babaamos  sentantis  nostnc 
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our  ains  <m  account  of  our  love,  wln^reai  it  i^  Hi^  voluiitary  gift.     A 
tntaunderslahding  of  Scripture  \ms  had  great  share  In  producing  this 

in  fleri|HtiTi  ecrtn  et  firma  rundiuiieattt  (?),  ncm  est  cMutmduzQt  titamm  incurrat  in  ah* 

Ilcre  it  U  openly  aron^ed,  iH^^C  ihc  Frolcstanl  tboorj  of  appropriattofi  of  Cbc  mentt 
of  Clirbl^  cannot  stiLtid  tlir  ti*t  of  Bcicnti6c  invt^^ligatJciu.  And  bucU  ia  the  fact ;  far, 
u  was  Mid  uboTCf  iflro  src  ta  iippropriut<;  to  oursctves  the  obedience  ot  Christ  without 
ill*  becoming  our  owu  true  nnd  mm  oat  property;  tie  is  to  become  ftubjcctive,  mtli- 
^  bccomtng  so  ;  luid  ih\a  is,  in  truih,  n  phUoeophic  sbfim-ditj.  In  the  same  way ^ 
s«  |ihiloaophic  nation  of  Frotceianl  faith  can  be  formed,  bec&tuo  it  is  to  be  an  orvtm 
of  appfoprialton  ttiih&ut  appr^priatmg  /  To  the  immo  confusion  of  ideas  we  may 
■■cribe  cha/^'»  like  the  fu)  lowing :  ^'  Scd  hoc  djcunt  c»e  totum  merit  urn  Christt^ 
f|god  pruptcr  iJlud  misericord ia  Dei  infurjiikt  oobl^  Dov%m  quatJlAtein  jiutiliiB  itihs- 
fentis,  quffi  eai  caj-itas,  ut  i|]4  ]aiti5cemur  :  hoc  e«t,  iit  non  pmpt^r  Christl  obcdieti-^ 
tjam.  Bed  propter  no«.tnun  ch^rtlalem,  abi^j'tvamur  eonon.  judicio  Dei,  sdoptemur  in 
filio«,*\^Xbomnit.  lib.  i  p  263,  tie  re  agnin  we  find  the  divine  and  the  humaci^  the 
objective  atonement  and  the  ^ubjcotivo  appropriiitron  confoiiDded  with  tseb  other. 
Wheti  Chemnlt^UA,  in  a  tone  of  laiucott  proceeds  to  ob«crf  e^  "  Ut  ila  mi^rieordi& 
Dei  JaAlittn  sit  cauA4  efQcicns,  et  obcdiontia  Chrii<ti  taatum  set  mcritoria  causa/*  we 
tMM  onJj  expi\'^  our  auttinisihiiicnt  J  for  wlmt  more  can  they  be  in  iHem^citie^  ? 
Chciuoiiiufl  desires  tJ^  otx;dicjirCc  of  Christ  Bhould  be  also  the  ftuuta  formaliM^  that  is 
to  pay,  ahooJd  bccLjme  our  own,  without  onratlvL's  being  obliged  to  be  obi;dient  x  It  Ib 
to  become  subji^etire  without  bi^coinii^g  &uhjccUv«  t !  In  u  word,  thetht^ry  of  Chem- 
fiitius  ia  what  we  have  alxesdy  commented  on  in  tlie  le*l ;  to  wit  that  the  mcritfl  of 
Chrml  stund  furth  io  u  far  more  ^Joiious  liglit,  when  we  Dot  merely  hdieve  Ihey  work 
«ut  our  forgivcneBs,  in  aof&r  om  tbcy  work  out  ut  the  Kiitie  time  our  improve mcntt 
,  that  for  tho  stukc  of  these  mcrita  sin  is  fori 
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error.  In  the  Bible,  God  \a  represented  as  loving  men  before  they  lore 
Him  (sec  1  John  iv.  10;)  that  is  to  say,  as  loving  them  without  their 
love ;  whereas  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  he  only,  who  loves 
God,  is  beloved  of  God.  Hereby  the  free,  unmerited,  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  seems  totally  rejected,  as  if  only  through  our  love,  the  love  of 
God  deserved  to  be  acquired.  What  is  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this  t  In 
answering  this  question,  we  connect  with  the  first  epistle  of  John  iv.  IO9 
numerous  other  passages  which  appear  to  contradict  it;-^assages 
wherein  it  is  expressly  said,  that  God  loves  only  those  who  love  Him. 
In  the  verse  referred  to,  the  love  of  God  embracing  the  human  race 
(r«v  %»9'ff9)  in  the  Redeemer,  is  announced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
eternal  mystery  is  unveiled,  that  God,  through  his  Son,  proffers  for- 
giveness to  all.  But  this  universal,  eternal  love  of  God  is  realized  tn 
ihe  indimduaJ,  only  at  the  moment  wherein  he  co-operates  with  the  love 
of  God  revealed  in  the  Redeemer,  and,  full  of  faith,  stamps  it  on  his 
heart  and  his  will ;  so  that,  as  this  specific  individual,  he  is,  in  effect, 
beloved  of  God  at  the  moment  only  when  the  love  hath  become  mu* 
tual.  (John  xiv.  21-^3.)  Hence  both  forms  of  speech  in  Holy  Writ 
are  equally  true  ;  hence  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which,  in 
the  article  of  justification,  wherein  this  personal  appropriation  ofOod^s 
unmerited  grace  is  the  question  at  issuer  necessarily  adheres  to  the  words 
of  the  Scriptural  text  last  referred  to. 

S.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  relation  which  the  distinction  in  question 
bears  to  humility.  The  principal  virtue  of  tha  Pauline  faith  is,  doubt* 
less,  humility — the  unconditional  resignation  to  God  in  Christ,  self-re- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  man,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  possessing  no 
sentiment  agreeable  to  God,  without  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  a  perception  of  this  truth  mainly  infiucnced  the  Reformers  in  their 
definition  of  faith.  But  as  they  asserted  that  it  was  not  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  faith — that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  a  circle  of  closely  connected 
virtues  involved  in  faith,  such  as  humility,  love,  self-denial,  and  the 
rest,  which  stamped  on  it  the  character  of  justification,  a  method  was 
found  of  dispensing  with  humility  even  in  humility  itself,  and,  in  order 
to  evince  a  true  humility,  it  was  taught,  that  it  was  not  humility  iu 
faith  which  rendered  us  acceptable  to  God !  It  is  indeed  a  sign  of  true 
humility,  to  be  ignorant  of  itself,  and  to  conceal  itself  from  its  own 
view  ;  but  never  hath  a  truly  humble  man  taught,  that  humility  doth 
not  render  us  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  Were  there  any  other  means 
tf  awakening  in  our  souls  a  heart-felt,  vivid,  persevering  sense  of  the 
Tirtue  of  humility,  than  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the 
mcknowledgment  of  which  alone  man  is  compelled  to  go  out  of  him* 
self,  to  renounce,  without  reservoyhis  own  self-produced  virtue,  in  order 
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lo  ]Jv«  entire] j^  in  and  by  God  ;  wo  should  not  then  even  stand  in  need 
of  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  So  much  is  humility  the  cardinal 
point,  on  which  everything  hinges,  which  must  be  called  forth  bo  fore 
everything  elsef  because  in  this  ncgacive*  all  positive  is  com pr bed. 
And  this  is  not  to  make  us  acceptable  to  Ged,  bcrcausc,  far^ooth,  no 
virtue  can  make  us  so!  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  avowal,  that  it  is 
not  hnmiliiy,  but  faith  only  which  possesses  tbb  property,  that  true 
hnmility  is  to  consist  I  Here  the  Reformers  were  evidently  milled  by 
the  moat  vague,  the  most  confused,  yet  wilhnl  honourable*  feelings-  Of 
the  truly  positive  principle  in  I  he  negative  chaructor  of  humility,  they 
bad  no  clea^r  conception*  SttU  less  did  they  pause  to  reflect,  that  it  b 
one  thing  to  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  can  he  thoron^hly 
good,  and  another  to  bold  oneself  as  personally  good.  The  latter  would 
be  the  destruction  of  all  religious  life,  while  the  former  is  its  essential 
condition* 

The  inextricable  contradiction,  in  which  this  doctrine  involve  J  tbd 
Protestants,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  their  teaching, 
humility,  like  every  other  virtue,  can  be  rightly  found,  only  where  it  Is 
most  urgently  inculcated,  that  the  believer  needs  it  not  to  render  him- 
self acceptable  to  God.  And  yet  it  is  taught  at  the  same  time,  that 
on  that  account  the  Christian  needs  it  not,  as  a  holy  sentiment,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  Deity,  because,  like  every  other  virtue,  it  appears  o/- 

placencv 
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seemed  to  require*  that  they  should  ever  keep  within  themselves  a  good 
germ  of  evil,  because  in  this  state  we  are  better  off !  Accordingly  the 
matter  was  so  handled,  as  if  real  goodness  were  incompatible  wilh  hu- 
mility, and  as  if  it  were  in  evil  only,  that  thb  virtue  flourished  ;  where- 
as it  was  not  considered,  that  wickedness  was  in  itself  the  contrary  of 
true  humility,  and  utterly  excluded  it.  In  the  following  passage,  re- 
plete with  wonderful  naivete^  the  impression  which,  as  we  just  said,  the 
reading  of  the  Reformers'  writings  has  produced  on  our  mind,  has  been 
recorded  in  felicitous  language  by  Luther  himself.  ^*  Doctor  Jonas 
said  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  at  supper-time :  he  had  that  day  in  his  lec- 
ture been  commenting  on  that  sentence  of  Paul  in  2  Timothy  iv. 
'  Reposita  est  mihi  corona  justitise  ;'  '  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  justice ;'  *  Oh  !  how  gloriously  doth  St.  Paul  speak  of  his  death  !  I 
cannot  believe  it  !*  Whereupon  Dr.  Martin  replied,  '  I  do  not  believe 
St.  Paul  was  able  to  have  so  strong  a  faith  on  this  matter  as  he  asserts. 
In  truth,  I  cannot,  alas !  believe  so  firmly  as  I  preach,  talk,  and  write, 
and  as  other  people  think  1  believe.     And  it  would  not  bk  quits 

GOOD  FOR  us  to  DO  ALL  THAT  GoD  COMMANDS,  FOR  Hk  WOULD 
THEREBY  BE    DEPRTVKD    OF    HiS    DIVINITY,    AND     WOULD     BECOME    A 

LiARt  AND  COULD  NOT  REMAIN  TRUE.  The  authority  of  St.  Paul, 
too,  would  be  overturned,  for  he  says  in  Romans :  *  God  hath  con- 
cluded all  things  under  sin,  in  order  that  He  might  have  mercy  on  all 
men.'  "♦ 

}  ziz. — Sorvcj  of  the  difierences  in  the  doctrine  of  faith. 

We  will  now  endeavour,  briefly,  to  state  the  points  of  agreement  and 
of  divergence  in  the  article  of  faith.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  If '*  Faith"  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  estab- 
lishment instituted  by  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  Mosaism,  or 
any  human  and  arbitrary  system  of  religion,  and  the  modes  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting,  which  such  prescribe,  then  the  Catholic  can  with- 
out restriction  assert :  it  is  by  faith  alone,  man  is  able  to  acquire  God's 
favour :  there  is  no  other  name  given  to  men  whereby  they  may  be 
saved,  save  Christ  Jesus  alone.  And  it  is  only  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  say  this  name  is  given  ;  consequently  without  any  merit  on 
the  part  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  individual  man  in  particular. 

2.  The  divergence  commences  only  when  the  objective  must  be- 
come subjective, — when  the  question  regards  the  conditions  under 
which  that  institution  of  salvation  is  to  conduce  towards  our  personal 


*  See  Lather'i  Table.talk,  p.  166,  (in  German :)  Jena,  1603. 
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•atvation^  Dot  here,  al^Oi  each  conresaion  teaches^  that  man  should 
adhere  to  Chrr^t,  and  enter  into  a  sjuntua!  conne:iion  witb  him,  in 
order  to  partake  of  tbo  blessings  praffjred  through  and  in  hfni.  But 
the  Catholic  saySr  if  this  adherence  be  a  mero  connoiion  of  ideasr— m 
empty  unfon  of  feeling  or  phantas)^  with  Christ — a  mf^ro  theoretic  faith 
io  him — a  mere  recognition  of  Christian  truths,  in  opposition  to  works 
wrought  in  the  vital  commtmton  of  (he  will  with  Chrii^t,  as  well  as  to  the 
lo¥e  engcndercrt  by  faith,  and  to  all  other  virtues  ;  then  this  fnith  is  in 
i(»eJf  by  no  moans  sufficient  to  render  m?n  acceptable  to  God^  or  to 
justify*  But  if  fatth,  on  the  other  hand,  t>e  understood  as  a  ncvr  dirine 
ieniiment,  regulnting  the  whole  man— as  the  new  living  spirit  {^fhji 
formaia  ;)  then  to  this  alonr^  even  according  to  the  Calbolic  systemt  la 
the  power  given  to  make  us  the  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal 
happiness  ;  for,  in  this  sense,  faith  alone  embraces  every  things*  But 
let  it  bo  observed,  that,  by  the  Catholic  Church,  sacred  charity  U  re* 
gmrdcd  as  the  substantial  form  of  faith,  which  alone  justifies,  not  as  a 
consequence,  as  a  fruit  in  fTjitefanci/^  but  which,  |>erhaps,  may  never 
come  forth*  Love  must  already  vivifi/  faifh,  before  the  CathoUe 
Church  will  say,  that  through  it  man  is  really  pleasing  unto  God. 
Faith  in  love,  aad  love  in  faith,  justify  ;  they  form  here  an  inseparable 
unitVn^f     This  Justifying  faith  U  not    merely  negative,  but  positive. 


*  We  dhonld  hero  obaerf e,  ^ut,  tt  the  caramciiVit'n^  of  the  EcfonaAtlon,  the 
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withal  i  Dot  merely  a  coDEdence,  that,  £6r  Christ's  sakjp^e  forging 
ness  of  sios  will  be  obtained,  but  a  sanctified  feeling,  in  itself  agreeable 
to  God.  Charity  is,  undoubtedly,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  a 
fruit  of  faith.  But  faith  justifies,  only  when  U  has  (dready  brought  forth 
this  fruit.  Faith  is  also,  in  our  view,  a  vivifying  principle  \  but  it  ob- 
tains for  us  the  favour  of  God,  only  whe»  it  has  already  unfolded  its^ 
vivifying  potper* 

8.  The  justifying  subjiective  iaith,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  de* 
scribed,  not  merely  as  a  recognition  of  ibe  New  Testament  Revela- 
tion, f  but  as  an  assurance  of  the  Divine  Grace  in  Christ  Jestts,  as  con- 
fidence in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the  power  whereof  sins  are 
forgiven.  And  this  confidence  is  held  up  as  being  able,  abstractedly 
and  entirely  of  itself,  to  win  for  its  possessor  the  favour  and  friendship 
of  the  Almighty.  This  consciousness  of  the  Divine  favour  must  seo 
charity  and  good  works  in  its  train ;  but  as  by  their  presence  the  latter 
contribute  nought  towards  justification,  so  by  their  absence  they  take 
nothing  from  the  state  of  the  justified.  Here,  accordingly,  charity  i» 
not  regarded  as  the  substantial  form  of  the  alone-justifying  faith  :  man 
is  akeady  justified,  so  soon  as  he  confides  in  Christ ;  the  seed  is  sowa 


fides,  ncc  solum  in  sc  crcdulitatem  et  fidaciam.  continct :  sed  spem  etiam  et  studiiun. 
obedlendi  Deo,  et  inam,  qusB  u|Cbrl8to  mazime  pen>picua  nobis  facta  est,  principem 
et  dominam  Christian anmr  oiMum  virtntunr,  charitatem." 

*  Sadoleti  Epp.  lib.  xiii.  n.  2 ;  Gaspari  Contareno  Card.  opp.  ed.  Veron.  torn.  ii. 
p.  45.  **  De  justificatione  et  justiti^  placet  mihi  yebemenler  taanun  rationum  con. 
textus  et  distinctio  ex  Aristotele  sumpla.  K^qoitur  enim  certe  charitas  cursam  iliuia 
antecedentem.  quo  ad  justitiam  pcrvenitur  :  non  tamcn  scquitnr  eadem  charitas  (meo- 
quidem  animo  opinioneque)  Justitiam,  sed  earn  ipsa  constituit :  vcl  potius  charitas  ipsa 
est  justitia.  Habet  enim  forme  yim  charitas :  forma  autem  est  id,  q^ood  ipsa  ros. 
Com  ergo  acceditur.  pmmite  ilia  pneparatione  ad  justitiami,  acceditur  una  ct  ad 
eharitatem  :  ad  quam  cum  est  perrentam,  tum  juftitia  per  iprnm  charitatcm  consti- 
tuitor.  Justitiam  yoco,  non  ynlgari,  nequc  Aristotelico  nomine,  sed  Christiano  more 
ae  modo,  cam  que  omnes  yirtutes  complexa  continet :  nequc  id  humanis  viribus,  sed 
iostinctQ  influxQque  diyino,**  etc. 

f  On  this  matter,  as  in  other  articles,  we  find  in  Luther  little  permanent  unifor- 
mity ;  and  this  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the  notion 
which  he  commonly  attached  to  justifying  faith.  Very  often  with  him,  "  faith  •'  is 
belief  in  the  trutii  of  anything.  Thus,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Gala, 
tians  doc,  cit.  p.  70,)  he  calls  faith  **  a  hidden,  lofty,  secret,  incomprehensible  know- 
ledge  ;^  but  immediately  thereupon,  **  a  true  confidence  and  assurance  of  the  heart.*** 
Elsewhere,  in  the  same  work,  he  compares  faith  to  dialectics,  and  hope  to  rhetoric  r 
that  is  to  say,  faith  floated  before  his  mind  as  something  theoretical,  and  not  as  any 
thfaig  practical.  In  his  work,  De  servo  arhitrio  (lib-  i.  p.  177,  b.,)  faith  is  again  de> 
■eribed,  in  a  lung  passage,  as  a  firm  persuasion ;  and  so  also  in  the  numerous  passa^ 
got  where  he  opposes  it  to  the  future  intultiooi.    In  his  book,  De  captvoitate  Baby-^ 
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for  hcTiven^  ul  brings  ua  thither,  even  when  tinder  unfavoiimble  cir* 
cuniJstancfSf  as,  for  ini^tanco,  the  sluggishnesa  af  the  w\\\^  anil  the  like, 
it  board  ab^okitdy  nu  fruit,  Thm  ths  Protesitaat  doctrioe  ci^dudDd 
works  wrought  be  fore*  as  well  aa  aHcr,  conversion  to  ChriHtf  aodi  more- 
OTCN  &U  holy  Brntim£int9,  when  it  attribiites  to  faith  alone  the  power  of 
saving,. — a  doctrine  which  we  oiay  say,  in  passing*  hus  not  even  the 
wry  slightest  fountJation  in  Scripture*  Of  *wcA  an  opposition  betweea 
faith,  charity,  and  works,  Paul  did  m^  even  once  tktnkf  and  Jame^  is 
abiolutety  opposed  to  it.     (Sec  section  xiii.)* 

$  XX  ^-00  the  Bflfliinmcc  of  junlificaticrn  and  eteni»l  felieitj* 

The  opinion,  that  the  believer  must  be  perfectly  convinced  of  hb  jus- 
tification before  God,  and  of  his  future  felicity,  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  faltb,  m  the  Protestant  system .f  that  MeUnctbon 
aays  of  tbe  schoolmen,  whn  deny  it,  ^  We  tee  clettjly^  &oin  this  alonei 


Uttifi  (Opp*  tmn,  ij  p.  279,  h^)  he  »y»  '-  **  V^irbum  Thi  omnlam  pHmum  evt  qaod  ift. 
qqitnf  fides,  ^df  m  charJtfLt,  ch&Htiifl  drinde  facit  omne  honiiTn  opui^  Here  atie  ftcl 
on  the  pftrt  of  mea  i«  OTcdooked  :  the  prrachinf  of  the  truth  »  ftaUowedn  fint,  by 
knowtrdgr  and  recoj^nition  <ifthe  imih,  next,  by  confidence,  and  bo  on  i  but  which  of 
llHrae  aclt  i*  hero  denoted  by  ^d€$  ?  P^ijttably  it  includca  st  once  knowledge  and 
e^mfidcrnee.  Such  IndcfiDiluDcM  in  language  »  attended  with  very  pernickju^  con«^ 
i|[]^nc€«,  andt  in  bt^r  timca,  waa  productive  of  an  uttoi  indiS'^renccto  i^ite  truth*  juat 


/ 
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how  atterly  devoid  of  intellect  this  species  of  men  are*^  The  close 
connexion  of  this  position  with  the  whole  Protestant  system  is  undenia- 
bly clear.  We  have  before  observed,  that,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  all  seeds  of  good  out  of  the  human  breast,  one  advarttage 
in  regard  to  Christian  life  might  be  gaincnl, — that  man,  so  soon  as  he 
perceived  any  little  sparks  of  a  higher  life  within  him,  might  be  well 
•flsured  that  God  had  begun  His  work  of  redemption,  which  would  be 
ae  certainly  consummated.  (Chap.  xi.  §  vi.)  Secondly,  that  theory  of 
faith,  according  to  which  men  are  to  direct  their  view  towards  God's 
mercy,  and  to  turn  it  away  from  their  own  moral  state,f  necessarily 
involves  the  opinion  we  have  advanced.  Moreover,  this  assurance  of 
salvation  presupposes  absolute  predestination,  and  the  doctrine,  that 
God*s  grace  works  only  in  the  elect ;  for  if  a  man  can  at  any  time  repd 
the  grace  once  felt,  then,  by  the  very  idea  of  this  possibility,  the  sense 
of  certitude  is  at  once  shaken.  Hence,  it  is  only  by  the  Cdvinists  that 
this  doctrine  hath  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent ;  while  on  the  part 
of  the  Lutherans,  it  betrays  that  original  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
predestination,  which  in  other  matters  also  have  left  traces  of  their  influ- 
enee,  and  the  later  rejection  whereof,  has  so  materially  impaired  the 
internal  harmony  of  their  system. 

Catholics,  from  opposite  reasons,  believe  not  that  a  <iuite  unerring 
certitude  of  salvation  can  be  acquired.:^    As  they  consider  not  fallen 

m 

^Melancth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  116.  **  Ut  veL  hoo  flok>  looo  mIm  appareat,  nihil 
fuiase  spihtas  in  toto  genere.** 

t  Melancth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  SIS,  laya,  in  this  reflpeet :  **  Debebant  enim  non  open 
ma,  led  promiflnoncm  miaericordiaB  Dei  contemplari  Quid  est  enim  tntf  uiim,  quam 
ttttimare  voluntatem  Dei  ex  operibus  nottris^  quam  ille  9UO  verho  nobis  declaravit  P* 
Tme,  if  man  hath  no  freedom ;  and  hence  it  ia  by  no  means  eurprising,  that  Me. 
lancthon  requires  us  to  be  certain  of  oarsalyation  (for  the  certitude  of  the  forgtvcneas 
of  ains  is,  with  the  Reformers,  tHutamount  to  the  certitude  of  salyation.)  although  the 
beiieyer  be  not  assured  of  his  perseyerymce  in  good.  **  Certissima  sententia  est,  opor- 
ten  nos  certissimos  semper  esse  de  remissione  peccati,  de  beneyolenti&  Dei  erga  nos, 
qui  justifieati  sumus.  £t  norunt  quidem  fide  sancti,  certitsime  se  esse  in  gratia,  sibi 
eondonata  esse  peccata.  Non  enim  fallit  Dous,  qui  pollicitus  est,  se  condonaturum 
peccata  credentibus,  tameisi  inserti  sintf  an  perseveraturi  «tnf .** 

I  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  vi.  cap.  ix.  **  Sicu^  nemo  pius  de  Dei  misericordia,  de 
Christi  merito,desacramentorumyirtuteetefficaeiA.  dubitare  debet,  sic  quilibet,  dum 
m  ipeum  suamque  propriam  infirmitatem  et  indispositionem  respicit,  do  sua  gratis 
fbrmidare  et  timcre  potest,  cum  nullus  scire  valeat  certitudine  Jidei,  cui  non  potest 
•ubesse  falsum,  se  gratiam  Dei  esse  cunsecutum.**  Cap.  zii.  "Nemo  quoque, 
qnamdiu  in  hac  mortalitate  yiyitur,  de  areano  diyinae  pnsdestinationis  mystcrio  usque 
adeo  pi^BBomere  debet,  ut  certo  statoat  se  omnino  esse  in  numero  prsdestinatorum : 
^oaii  yerum  esset,  quod  justificatus  amplios  peccare  non  poseit,  aut,  si  peccaverit, 
4sertam  sibi  reaipiscentiam  promittere  debeat    Nam,  nisi  ex  speciali  reyelatione,  sciri 
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man  to  be  dcvdicl  of  all  moral  and  rdigious  qimlitics  and  aigns  of  life, 
they  are  unable  to  discover  a  criterion,  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
illtjsiont  whereby  they  can  distinguigh  between  the  operations  of  grace, 
and  the  effects  of  thosre  feelingJi  in  man  akin  to  the  Deity,  and  uneradi* 
Cftted  by  his  falL*  But  even  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  posisess 
such  a  criterion,  the  conffdence  built  thereon  would  be  again  damped, 
l^fy  the  remembrance  of  the  doctrine  of  human  and  divine  co-operation 
in  the  second  birlh  and  its  consummation,  and  be  reduced  to  a  more 
modest  tone*  For,  together  with  the  deepest  confidence  in  God'a 
mercy,  Catholics  are  taught,  by  reason  of  those  humiliating  experi- 
ences, which  we  all  make  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  to  entertain  a 
great  distru.«tt  of  human  fidelity  ;  and  an  absolute  predestination,  that 
would  bid  them  overlook  such  ecruples,  is  rejected  by  their  Church. — 


mm  potest  qaos  Deun  iibt  clegeril^*^  C-  liii,  *^  Similiter  de  pt^rvCTerantiK  rnunere, 
de  quo  fft^riptum  cmL, — Qui  p«]i9eT«rfLrit  uaquo  in  titiem,  hi«  ■alroi  enC ;  quod  qui* 
dem  nliuode  habert  iion  potcBt,  nJsi  ab  co,  qui  potciu  cat  cuiQt  qui  atat,  Btatuerc,  ul 
pencvenuiter  stct,  et  eami  qui  cad  it,  rettitucre*  Nutno  tibi  ccrti  iLliquid  ab«DluU 
oertitudine  pollicentur :  lamctii  in  Dcl  aujcilio  t^rnii^aiinani  vpem  coUocioi^,  ci  rcpo. 
nere  omaes  dplx^nt.  Deui  calmi  nisi  tpii  illlmi  ^tJee  dvruennt,  eicut  ccepit  optia 
bofTium,  ita  pcrficiet,  opc^raat  tcUc  ot  pGrficcK.  Vcrumtamen  qui  »e  ciisilimaat  fitafc, 
Ti4«ant,  ne  cadanU  ^l  cum  timore  «c  tfemore  miluicTn  euam  opervntur,  fPhi).  ii.  13.) 
,.*...  PotmiilBtv  enim  det)ent«  Bciente*  quod  iti  q^m  f  lories,  et  nondutn  in  ^lonam 


% 
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<f  Thus  the  Catholic  Christian,  without  a  false  security,  yet  full  of  conso- 

lation, calm,  and  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  mercyi  awaits  the  day 
on  which  God  shall  pronounce  his  final  award. 

The  avowals  of  Calvin  in  this  matter  are  very  remarkable,  as  well  as 
the  strenuous  exertions  he  must  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  awaken  in 
the  souls  of  his  disciples  the  desired  assurance.  He  observes,  that  no 
temptation  of  Satan  is  more  dangerous,  than  when  he  seduces  believers 
to  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  their  salvation,  and  tempts  them  to  seek  the 
eame  in  evU  ways.  To  this  he  subjoins  the  remark,  that  such  tempta- 
tions are  the  more  dangerous,  because  to  none  are  the  generality  of  men 
more  inclined  than  to  these.  Rarely  do  we  find  a  man,  whose  soul  is  not 
at  times  disturbed  by  the  thought, — ^  Nowhere  is  the  source  of  thy  sal- 
vation to  be  found,  but  in  the  Divine  election ;  but  in  what  manner  hath 
this  election  been  revealed  to  thee  ?"  This  train  of  thought  Calvin 
concludes  with  a  proposition  drawn  from  his  own  experience :  **  When 
once  such  doubts  have  become  habitual  in  any  one,  then  the  unhappy 
man  is  either  constantly  tortured  with  dreadful  anxiety,  or  entirely  de- 
^'  prived  of  all  consciousness."* 

By  this  rash  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  our  future  salva- 
tion, various  kinds  of  superstition,  as  well  as  a  distracting  uncertainty, 
were  occasioned :  so  that  the  very  contrary  to  Calvin's  wishes  occurred ; 
and  it  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  effects  of  an  unnatural  desire 
were  ever  pernicious.  W^h  sin,  and  the  combat  against  sin,  came  the 
restlessness  of  the  spirit ;  the  latter  never  capable  of  being  stilled,  till 
the  former  had  ceased  to  exist.f  Undoubtedly,  according  to  the  sen* 
tence  of  the  apostle,  the  spirit  testifies  to  the  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God  4  but  this  testimony  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  must 

•  Lib.  iii.  c.24,  §  3,  fol.  353....**  Eoque  exitialior  est  hoc  tentatio,  qaod  ad  nuUam 
aliam  propensiores  nmus  fere  oinnet....Qux  si  apud  quempiam  semel  inyaloit,  aut 
diriftonnentit  misenim  perpetuo  ezcruciat,  aut  reddit  penitus  attonitum.'* 

t  Calvin.  loo.  cit.  c.  9,  §  17,  fol.  198.  **  Nos  certe  dum  fidem  docemui  erne  cer- 
tarn  ac  lecuram,  non  certitudinem  aliquam  imaginamur,  qu-e  null&  tangatur  daliita- 
tkme,  nee  ■ecoritatem,  qox  null4  loUicitndine  impetatur ;  quin  potim  dicimaa,  perpe- 
taum  esae  fidelibus  certamen  cum  ta4  iptoram  diffidcnti&.**  But  by  this  sentence  the 
whole  doctrine  of  assurance  is  given  up.  These  striking  contradictions  are  inherent 
in  the  very  effort  to  force  artificially  on  the  human  consciousness  something  in  con^ 
tndictioD  to  that  consciousness  itself. 

t  Sarpi  histoire  du  concile  de  TVente,  traduite  par  Amolot  de  la  Houssaie,  Amst 
1699,  p.  198.  **  Au  conunencement  du  ix.  chapitre,  oti  Ton  disait,  que  Us  pechit  nt 
sont  pat  i^emia  par  la  certitude  qu^nn  a  dela  remission,  le  legat  changca  le  mot  de 
uriitude  en  ceuz  de  jactance  et  de  oonfiance  pr^mptueuse  en  verto  de  cette  certitude 
de  la  grlce.  £t  it  la  fin  du  mdme  chapttre,  au  lieu  de  dire,  parceque  persorme  ne  peut 
mnoir  eertainenunt^  qu*il  ait  refti  la  grace  de  Dieu,  le  mot  certainement  fut  chang^ 
en  ceuz-ci,  de  certitude  de  foi."    This  is  Avther  below  e^lained,  that  faith  iseter- 
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be  hundled  with  such  tender  care^  that  the  Christian^  in  the  fef^lmg  of 
h'ts  unworthincsi  and  fruLlty,  approaches  the  subject  only  with  ttmidity) 
and  scarcely  ventures  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  It  is  a  holy  joy,  which 
would  fain  coDceal  itself  from  iu  own  view,  and  remain  a  mystery  to 
iti9eir;  and  the  more  exalted  the  Christian  sttind^,  the  more  humhle  is 
be,  and  the  less  is  he  disposed^  without  an  extraordinary  revelntloQ,  to 
Taunt  of  a  certainly,  which  so  little  accords  with  the  uncertainty  and 
mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  The  higher  the  duties  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  imposes  on  man,  the  more  obvious  the  reason  wherefore  she 
wit]  acknowledge  no  abf^oluto  certainty  of  salvation.  And  herein  pre^ 
cisely  we  must  took  for  the  motive  of  her  teaching,  that  the  l>eliever  can 
and  must  b^^come  worthy  of  salvation,  white  yet  she  denies  the  certainty 
thereof;  whereas  the  Frotestante,  who  asb^rt  that  man  can  in  no  wise 
become  worthy  of  heaven,  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  call  forth 
such  a  sense  of  security. 

Moreover,  in  many  other  cases  of  spirituat  life,  it  is  the  same  as  with 
the  point  in  quest  ion«  The  innocence  that  would  become  conscious^  of 
itiielft  h  usually  lost  by  that  very  act  j  and  the  reflection,  w^hcther  the 
*ct  wc  arc  about  to  perform  be  really  pure,  makes  it  not  unfrcquently 
impure.  Hence  the  Savimtr  ^aith,  **' let  not  thy  right  band  know  what 
Iby  left  doeth/*  Joyful,  yet  full  of  sorrowvcahn,  and  without  precipi- 
tancy, the  true  saints  pursue  their  way — they  boast  not  on  that  account 
of  being  in  fS"  rt- smber  of  the  elect,  but  resign  their  fate  to  God*     Ac 


« 
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We  should  not  regard  them  as  undefined,  and  as  merely  rektive  to 
others. 


OF  GOOD  WORKS. 
4  XXI. — Doctrino  of  Catholiot  respecting  good  woriu. 

By  good  works  the  Catholic  Church  understands  the  whole  moral 
actions  and  suflerings  of  the  man  justified  in  Christ,  or  the  fruits  of 
holy  feeling  and  helieTing  lovd.  Of  the  observance  of  certain  ecclesi- 
astical  ceremonies,  external  rites,  and  the  like,  we  have  not  here  occa^ 
sion  to  speak,  as  the  following  exposition  will  clearly  show.  As  in  the 
man  truly  horn  again  from  the  Spirit,  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes 
a  real  liberation  from  sin,  a  direction  of  the  spirit  and  the  will  truly 
sanctified  and  acceptable  to  God,  it  necessarily  follows  that  she  asserts 
the  possibility  and  reality  of  truly  good  works,  and  their  consequent 
/  moritoriousness.     It  is  evident,  too,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  doc- 

trine, she  can  and  must  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Rom<  viii.  3,  4. 

Thus,  we  must  especially  observe,  that  it  is  only  on  worka^consum* 
mated  in  a  real  vital  communion  with  Christ,  the  Church  bestows  the 
predicate  '*  good  ;"  and,  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  law,  she  speaks  only  in 
so  far  as  the  power  to  this  cflTect  hath  been  given  in  fellowship  with 
Christ.  The  Fathers  of  Trent  express  themselves  in  the  following 
manner  i'^^^  As  a  constant  power  flows  from  Christ,  the  Head,  on  the 
justified,  who  are  his  members,  as  from  the  vine  to  its  branches,  a 
power,  which  precedes  their  good  works,  accompanies  the  same,  and 
follows  them,— a  power,  without  which,  they  can  be  in  nowise  agreea- 
ble to  Godi  and  meritorious  j  so  we  arc  bound  to  believe,  that  the  justi* 
fied  are  enabled,  through  works  performed  in  God,  to  satisfy  the  divine 
law,  according  to  the  condition  of  this  present  life,  and  to  merit  eter* 
nal  life,  when  they  depart  in  a  state  of  grace/** 

From  this  time  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  see,  how  far  works  are 
called  meritorious.  When  wc  presuppose,  what  must  be  here  of  course 
taken  for  granted,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  true  religion,  to  wit, 
that  it  was  out  of  jwirc  love  itself  that  God  conferred  on  us  life,  all  our 
faculties,  and  the  destination  for  eternal  happiness;  and  that  the  agent 
expressly  acknowledges  these  truths;    then  we  may  briefly  describe 

»  ConciL  Tndent.  Sen.  vi.  c.  16. 
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ise  works  aa  meritorious,  whicb  our  freedom  (and  without  rrecdom 
rert;  idle  to  taJk  of  man's  moral  relatioos)  hatfa  wrought  ia  iAe  powjtfr 
Christ  Hence  the  holy  fatbers  of  Trent  obi*ervc  at  the  eome  lime  i 
\o  great  b  the  goodnesg  of  the  Lord  towards  all  men^  that  ile  con^ 
en  bis  own  gifts  as  their  merits.'^*  This  is  the  idea  which  the 
^tent  Church  attached  to  mcriti  and  which  is  founded  on  Holy  Writ^ 
nlieaven  then  be  merited  by  t^lievcrs  ?  UndonhtedJy  }  tiiey  must 
fit  it,  that  is  to  &ay,  become  worthy  of  it,  through  Christ.  Between 
rm  and  hearen  there  mast  be  a  homogeneity— an  internal  relation ; 
Lt  relation,  which,  by  God^»  eternal  ordinance  and  HIb  express  pro^ 
»es,  eiists  between  sanctity  and  beatitude ;  tt^rms  which  are  tiot 
ly  in^^parable^  but  which  stand  also  in  the  same  relation  lo  one  aa- 
ler^  as  cau«e  and  etTectit  The  CathoUc  Church,  as  she  maintaitia 
it  the  genuine  Christian  poese^sesi  in  Chrbt  an  inward  righteorisnesa 


'  ISvcn  CdTtn  ultowv  thl«  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Catholica*  He  nyw  a«  folio wv 
ivtit  lib  hi  c.  ITt  §  M,  p.  Q^f> :)  "Subtile  cjftigmm  so  hub^rcs  pulant  sophitfta^f  qui 
I  ci  »criptiirrp  dfpilivationc  et  inanibuB  carilliH  luduH  et  dcljcitut  fuciunt  :  riuju  upo- 
[<yt  thtTtc  St*  Piiul  mith  thfit  thty  do  mtl  justify)  c^tpouunt,  qu;ij  litcralitcr  tjintum  et 
m  arhitni  ronntfk  rxira  Chri^ti  grtitjaiu  fsiciunt  hutnine*  nee  do  m  regeuttl,  id  yltq 
opcm  ipirituaUa  v-pediirt  Degaut*  (This  is  rights)  tta  flccimdum  eov,  Um  Gde, 
un  opfHbut  justificatur  hfimn,  modo  nu  mni  propria  ipiiun  opera,  ted  donu  ChrisLi 
rtfenrrationi*  fruetus  *'  IfuwcTCr,  the  Cutbotfc  doth  not  saj,  man  is  jiutj&id  tiiitt 
tf  fvam  ttptrihtut^  aa  if  both  existed  indcpendcndy  of  each  other 
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proper  to  hiiDfieir«  and  deeply  rooUd  in  his  Ix  ing,  cannot  do  other  than 
teaeh  that  (alvatioii  k  to  be  derived  from  this  source.  A  hoavenl} 
wed  having  been  aown  in  the  eoul  of  the  just,  it  must  bear  its  fruits  lor 
heafon.* 

If  CatboKoe  teach*  that  the  diTine  graoe  wfaieh  preoedei  the  fint 
beginning  of  regeneration,  cannot  be  merited,  tfaia  ie  a  fiur  different 
caae ;  and  this  remarii  ehould  oenro  to  place  in  the  strongeiit  Kght 
«ar  doctrine  reepecting  good  worka.  In  the  former  inetance^  natve» 
jaa,  fidlen  natare  and  grace  eland  opposed  to  one  another  ;'4omattit7t 
thoioaghly  polluted  with  ain  on  one  «de,  and  the  Ddty  on  the  other ; 
but  in  the  latter  iostance,  this  ta  by  no  means  the  case.  Although  the 
peatast  effort  of  nature  cannot  draw  down  to  itself  the  supematoral 
power  (for  this  must  condescend.)  in  the  regenerated,  however,  exist 
qualities  truly  divine  and  supernaturalr^-a  holy  energy,  which  stamps 
its  impress  on  the  whole  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  contains,  as  in 
a  g3rm,  the  beatitude  which  still,  however,  retains  a  supernatural  and 
divine  character.  Thereby,  however,  the  grace  of  beatitude  doth  not 
^Sjjso  to  be  a  grace ;  but  it  is  already  comprised  in  tbe  grace  of  sane* 
tifieation.  If  God  gave  the  latter,  then  was  the  former,  too,  commu« 
aicated*  Hence  also,  the  Council  observes,  this  doctrine  can  give  no 
oecasion  to  solf-confidence  or  to  seIf*glory  $  but  **  he  who  glorieth,  must 
l^oiy  only  in  the  Lord.'* 

It  is,  moreover,  scarcely  neceesary  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  to  works 
ooosiderod  abstractedly,  but  to  works  in  coaneiion  with  the  feelings  in 


*  St.  ThooMB,  in  answer  to  tbe  qucetione,  wbether  etetnal  lUb  can  be  obUfaied 
wHhoot  grace?  and  whether  with  graee  we  lieeome  wmiky  of  the  MmeT  aaya  as  id- 
Iowa :  (Q.  eziv.  art.  ii.;  **  Non  poicet  homo  mereri  abeqoe  gratia  Vhaili  eleniam  per 
fmu  natnraKa,  quia  aeilieet  mentam  Kominis  dependet  ex  prwordinatione  dhrinS. 
Aetna  autem  eiiynecnnqne  ret  non  ordinator  divhutoa  ad  aliqnid  ejuscdens  proper* 
tkmem  virtutM,  qus  eat  principium  actus :  hoc  enim  est  ex  institutkjQe  divinopprovU 
dentis,  ut  nihil  agat  ultra  Huam  virtutcm.  Vita  autcm  a>tema  est  quoddam  bonmn 
OEcedens  proportioncm  natune  creates  :  quia  etiam  czcedit  cognitioncm  et  desfdcrinm 
sjns.  seeondum  illnd  i.  ad  Cor.  9 :  ncc  oenlos  vidit,  ete.  Et  inde  est,  quod  nulla  na- 
tnra  eraata  est  snffieiens  prineipimn  aetfts  meritorii  vite  «tem»,  nisi  superaddator 
aliqnid  sapematurale  dooum,  qaod  gratia  dieitur.  Si  veio  loqnamur  de  bomine  sub 
^eeoato  ezistente,  additnr  cum  boo  secunda  ratio  propter  imped imcntum  peccati,** 
•to.  Art.  III. :  '*  Si  loquamnr  de  opere  meritorio,  secundum  quod  procedit  ez  gratit 
flpiritos  Saneti,  sic  est  meritorium  Tits  asternB  ex  condigno.  Sic  enim  valor  meriti 
sttenditnr  secundum  virtutcm  Spiritus  Saneti,  morentis  nos  in  vitam  ctemam,  se- 

eondnm  illad  Joami.  it.,  fiet  in  eo  fbns  aqoa  sabentis  in  vitam  xtemam,  etc 

Chitia  Spiritus  Saneti,  qoam  in  preaenti  habenraSf  etsi  non  sit  aiqualis  gloris  in  aete» 
tilti  BM&  sqiialis  in  virtote :  sieut  et  ssmea  arbori,  iaqno  est  virtus  ad  totam  aibo> 
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y  have  their  9i>urce,  that  salvatiari  Is  awarded  ;  it  ij  pro[nii»8d 
>iily  in  90  fur  a^i  they  are  tho  expression  and  the  blossom^  the 
ilion  and  the  prooff  of  feeling,  or  love  in  ita  outward  and 
inifestatioD*  By  a  metonymy,  the  outward  ii  put  for  the 
ing,  which  constitutes  with  the  former  nn  indivisible  whole — 
:*  and  tbif?,  too»  in  consequence  of  a  bibHical  usage  of  sjw^ck. 
.  self-evident,  that  sanctified  feelings,  which  remain  unrnanU 
deeds;,  because  they  fail  of  an  outward  occasion,  or  even  of 
:a1  means,  possess  as  much  worth,  as  if  they  had  been  reveal* 
k&y  Lastly,  it  is  taught,  that  the  performance  of  good  works 
grace .  Exercisein  good,  thefaithfulco-operationwithgmce, 
te  ftoul  eirer  more  susceptible  to  its  intloeaco.  The  general 
lat  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  serves  to  strengthen  it,  holds 
his  case  also  ;  and  that  he  who  doth  not  bury  the  talent  he 
ivcd,  but  puts  it  out  to  interest,  wiEl  receive  still  more,  u  the 
f  our  Lord* 

\h  not  this  doctrine  promote  mere  outward  holiness  ?  It?  ob- 
Cljiely  to  encourage  holiness  in  deeds.  Doth  it  not  produce 
lOusQCAs  1  This  should  it  do — namely,  cause  that  we  oursdeex 
jhteous,  Yq%  indeed,  thp  Church  requires  works  eminiting 
^anoti^ied  sou h  and  knows  well  how  to  appreciate  the  mere 
^orks.     Nay,  she  urgos  us  to  become  righteous  irt  aur  own  /ler* 
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9,  distinguishing  this  yery  accurately  from  the  conceit  that  we  call 
baoome  righteous  through  mtrsetoes ;  but  she  calls  on  the  Protestants  to 
learn  this  distinction,  not  to  hold  the  one  as  synonymous  with  the  otheTf 
and,  in  consequence,  to  reject  both  alike. 

i  zxu. — Doctrine  of  the  IVotertanta  reepeoting  good  Wariu. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  good 
works.  Above  all,  we  must  describe  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
according  to  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  writings ;  next,  what  is  their 
merit,  and  whether  and  how  far  they  be  deemed  necessary.  Hat 
this  whole  article  of  doctrine  must,  in  every  respect,  be  only  a  further 
development  of  the  Protestant  principles  on  justification  and  justifying 
ikith,  is  evident  of  itself ;  for  the  view  which  the  Protestants  have  form* 
ed  of  the  latter,  that  it  possesses  no  power  of  moral  renovation,  no 
power  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  pervades  their  whole  conception  of  Chris- 
tian works.  In  a  word,  the  same  relation  which  they,  as  we  have  be- 
fore shown,  establish  betwixt  justifying  faith  and  charity,  recurs  here, 
applied  to  good  works. 

Luther,  asserting  the  continuance  and  operation  of  original  sin,  even 
in  the  will  of  the  justified,  maintained,  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Reforming  career,  that  no  works  could  possibly  be  pure 
and  acceptable  to  the  Deity ;  and  used  the  expression,  that  even  the  best 
work  is  a  venial  sin.  This  proposition  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  con- 
demned in  the  papal  censure  of  his  opinions.  But  the  Reformer  went 
a  step  further,  and  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  every  so-called  good 
work, — that  is  to  say,  every  act  of  a  believer, — ^is,  when  considered  in 
itsetf,  a  mortal  sin,  though,  by  reason  of  faith,  it  is  remitted  to  him.* 
Melancthon  not  only  expressed  full  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
roaster,  but  carried  it  out  to  an  extreme,  by  asserting,  that  all  our  works, 
«I1  our  endeavours,  are  nothing  hut  sin  ;f  and  Calvin,  though  in  more 
ineasured  language,  corroborated  the  assertions  of  both.;]! 


*  Luther,  assert  omn.  art.  op.  torn.  ii.  foL  3^5,  b.  *'  Opus  bomim  optime  factum 
m/L  veniale  peceatum.  Hie  farticalus)  manUeste  sequitur  ex  priori,  nisi  quod  ad- 
dBBdmn  ait,  quod  alibi  copioeius  dixi, — hoc  veniale  peccatam  non  natora  sua,  sed 

miMrioordia  Dei,  tale  esse Omne  opu  justi  damnabile  est  et  peceatum  mortale, 

rf  Jadiek)  Dei  judicetur."  Cfr.  Antilatom.  (confut.  Luth.  rat.  latom.)  1.  c.  fbl.  406,  b, 
4WV,  teq. 

tMelaiietk.  loc.  theok>g.  p.  106.  **  Qiin  vero  opera  jastificmtionem  conseqrrantur,  ea, 
iMMtsi  a  spirita  Dei,  qui  occupavit  corda  justificatonim,  proficiscuntur,  tamen  quia 
int  IB  came  adhnc  impurA,  sunt  et  ipsa  immunda.**  P.  166 :  **  Nos  docuimus,  jus- 
iSetri  solA  fide, opera  nostra,  conatus  nostros  nihil  nisi  peceatum  esse." 

t  Calvin.  Instit.  Ub.  ii.  c.  6,  ^  59,  lib.  ixi.  c.  4,  ^  86.    He  says  the  same  also  in  his 
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Tt  may  not  be  unworthy  of  our  attention,  and  at  any  rate  it  wiH  con'^ 
tliice  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  u^  to  examinOf  in  a  few 
vrards,  the  course  of  argument  pursued  by  Luther*  He  s^ya  ;  in  the 
mint  two  men  are  to  be  distinguished, — 'a  slave  of  sin,  and  a  lervant  of 
[rod ;  the  former  Li  holy  according  to  the  fl^h,  the  latter  according  to 
tbe  spirit >  Accordinglyt  the  person  of  the  just  man  is  in  part  holy,  m 
part  sinful ;  and  the  entire  personality  be  rag  thus  divtded  between  sin 
&nd  holiness,  every  good  work  partakes  of  the  character  of  both, — for 
&  holy  and  an  unholy  sentiment  co- exist  in  the  breast  of  the  believer*^ 
Even  Mclancthon  expressly  nUirm^f  that  the  believer,  in  despite  of  tho 
^Ifit  of  Christ  working  within  him,  is  unable  to  exalt  himself  above  thfa 
dualism  ;  that  ttto  nafures  ever  survive  in  htm,  the  spirit  and  the  ffesh.f 
If  wf^  only  recollect  that  by  the  word  *'  flesh  "  is  undcrstoodt  not  the 
^tody  merely,  hut  tbe  entire  man,  independent  of  the  new  poweni  im- 
parted to  him  throtigh  the  Floly  Ghost,  there  can  no  longer  remain,  it 
ippr*ars  to  us^  any  obscurity  in  this  article, J 

The  spirit  of  Christ  is  too  powerle.«w  to  be  able,  like  a  purifying  fire, 
totally  to  cleanse  the  nature  of  man,  atid  to  produce  in  bim  pure  charity 
ind  pure  works*  Henco  the  a^tsertion  so  often  and  so  energetically 
repeated  by  the  leaders  of  the  RcformTitiont  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
:hat  even  tbe  regenerated  cannot  fulfil  the  law.§  On  this  subject  Lu* 
[her  expresses  himself  with  great  nait?eiS*  In  reply  to  the  observation 
)f  the  Catholics, — that  God  commands  not  impossibilities,  and  that,  if 
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manding  and  doing  are  two  things.  ComoMindment  is  soon  given,  but 
it  is  not  so  easily  executed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wrong  conclusion  to  say^ 
God  has  commanded  me  to  love  him ;  therefore  I  can  do  so."* 

The  intrinsic  inanity  of  this  doctrine,  its  evident  repugnance  to  Scrip-' 
ture,-^which  only  the  most  forced  interpretation  could  conceal, — and 
the  very  pernicious  influence  which  it  too  evidently  exercised  over  the 
morab  of  those  professing  it,  as  well  as  the  cogent  objections  of  Catho' 
lies,  gradually  brought  about  some  ameliorations^  which  passed  into  the 
later  writings  of  Melancthon,  and  even  into  the  public  formularies^  but 
still  fell  very  far  short  of  that  standard^  which  the  Catholic  Church 
deems  herself  authorized,  both  by  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Gos^ 
pel,  to  propose  to  her  children. t 

If,  DOW,  the  question  be  asked,  what  do  good  works,  or  rather  the 
sentiments  pervading  them, — the  inward  kernel  of  the  regenerated, — ' 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  throMgh  charity,— *what  do  good  works  merit  ? 
it  is  clcari  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  a  sense  very  diflerent 
from  that  of  Catholics.  Already  the  rejection  of  the  co-operation  of 
free-will  necessarily  involved  the  denial  of  every  species  of  merit,  and 
rendered  the  very  notion  of  such  a  thing  utterly  unintelligible.  As^ 
moreover,  no  true  sanctity  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  justified,  so  no 
felicity  could  be  derived  from  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  most  zealously 
contended,  that,  when  the  question  was  about  good  works,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  nwral  precepts,  the  fornaer  should  not  be  represented 
as  having  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  as  having  any  internal  connexion  with  works  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  ;  and  both  should  be  stated  as  utterly  independent  one  uf  the 
other,  in  the  same  way  as  justification  is  something  very  difl^erent  from 
sanctification.f  To  estimate  the  whole  extent  of  that  separation,  which 
in  this  article  of  doctrine  divides  the  Christian  Confessions,  we  need 
only  be  reminded  of  George  Major,  a  very  esteemed  Protestant,  who 
ventured  to  teach,  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.     His 


*  Lather,  Commentary  on  Epistle  to  Galatians,  loc.  sic.  p.  233r 
t  Apolog.  iv.  de  dilcct.  et  implet.  legia.  ^  60.  p.  91.      "  Hoc  ipsa  legis  impletio^ 
que  tequiiur  renovationcni,  est  exigua  et  immunda''     ^  46.  p.  88  :  "  In  h^lc  vita  non 
f08SumvL9  legi  satisfacere.*' 

t  Solid.  Declar.  iv.  ^  15,  p.  672.  "  Interim  tamen  diligenter  in  hoc  negotio  caven- 
dam  est,  ne  bona  opera  articulo  justificationia  et  salutis  nostrie  immisceantur.  Propte- 
rem  he  propoaitiones  rejiciuntur  :  *  Bona  opera  piorum  necessaria  esse  ad  salutem,' " 
etc.  m.  De  fidei  jusiitiA.  ^  20,  p.  658 :  '*  Similiter  et  rcnovatio  scu  sanciificatio, 
quamyis  et  ipsa  sit  beneficium  mediatoris  Cbristi  et  opus  Spiritus  Sancti,  non  tamcn  ea 
ad  articaium  aut  negotium  justificatiuois  coram  Deu  pertioet :  sed  eam  sequitur.** 
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otiTe  in  (He  tntroductioo  of  tlii^  in  novation  was  very  laudable.  He 
jjlivod  that  a  true  Cbmtian  bearing  and  deport mcnt  wa$  tnot^t  pain* 
Af  neglected  among  the  members  of  his  Church,  and  that  the  preach- 
ig  of  what  was  then  ealled  **  the  new  obcdicnco/^  waa  not  adequately 
M:hargGd  ;  and,  unJor  this  Impresj^ion,  he  conceived,  that,  if  the  ne- 
^sity  of  good  works  for  ensuring  salvation  was  generally  recognized, 
snlutary  change  in  this  respect  would  take  place*  By  thisi  step  be 
tvanced  scarcely  a  whit  nearer  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  than  tho  other 
utherans;  for,  like  them,  he  did  not  uphold  an  interna]  connection 
^tween  holiness  and  salvation.  He  only  conceived  that  good  works 
nst  K§"  there  (outwardly  present*)  if  eternal  happiness  was  to  be  the 
ward  of  faithi*  Never! helesst,  his  doctrine  excited  general  oppoai- 
[>n ;  and  Von  Amsdorf,  the  old  friend  ef  Luther,  composed,  under 
teoe  circumstancesL,  a  work,  wherein  he  professed  to  show  that  good 
Ofka  were  even  hurtful  to  sa[va!ion.|     The  Formulary  of  Concord, 


*  Marheineke  thrnkt,  the  djitmcticMi  lifllweea  the  Cfttholic  and  the^  Protestant  doc<^ 
ine,  respecting  works,  con<i«ts  hereirv :  Ihfii  ihe»o  ure  considered  by  Cilbolkir  Jit  ^i 
ndUio  sine  ^u<3  non  to  aialvatioTif,  but  not  sid  by  Protestants.  Thifl  )«  by  no  ineuns 
e  ea«o«  Such,  iifdi^e^,  wa«  the  opinion  ofMajnr ;  but  it  U  not  tho  Cntbolic  ilucumt. 
«lB.ncthofi  In  bia  Erotemai  Dtidtcticr*,  (p.  276,  ed  Wittcnberi^^  t^^i)  defines  tbo 
iimi  of  iho  conitHo  tint  gua  rn^n^  to  be,  not  the  internal  condition  to,  or  primary 
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which  among  other  things  undertook  to  adjust  the  controversies  pend* 
ing  on  this  subject,  disapproves,  indeed,  of  AmsdorPs  doctrine,  yet  ex- 
presses that  disapprobation  in  very  mild  terms ;  while  it  rejects  Major V 
view  as  incompatible  with  the  exclusive  particles, — ^  Faith  alone  saves^ 
by  faith  alone  we  are  justified  without  works."* 

If  good  worksf  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans,  be  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  are  they  in  any  respect  necessary?  This  ques^ 
tion  was  agitated  among  the  Lutherans,  and  resolved  in  various  senses* 
But  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  question,  in  a  doctrinal  system,  pre* 
mipposes  a  strange  obliquity  of  all  ideas.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
and  the  Apology  frequently  employed  the  expression,  **  they  are  neces- 
sary f  and  the  Formulary  of  Concord  appeals  to  their  authority .f  But 
what  notion,  after  all  we  have  set  forth,,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
word  **  necessary,"  it  were  no  easy  matter  to  discover.  Perhaps  it 
was  meant  to  be  said  :  *«  We  may  take  it  as  certain,  that  faith  will  ever 
achieve  something."  Moreover,  works  go  not  entirely  unrewarded. 
The  Formulary  of  Concord  assures  to  them  temporal  advantages,  and, 
^  to  those  who  perform  the  most,  a  greater  recompense  in  heaven.^ 

Accordingly,  faith  without  works  would  absolutely  merit  heaven ;  but 
works  would  only  contribute  something  thereto ! 

In  how  much  more  enlightened  a  way  have  the  schoolmen  explained 
the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  as  conducive  to  Divine  favour  and  eternal 
happiness  !§  What  is  the  (living)  faith,  other  than  the  good  work, 
still  silently  shut  up  in  the  soul ;  and  what  is  the  good  Christian  work, 
other  than  faith  brought  to  light  ?  They  are  one  and  the  same,  only 
in  a  difierent  form ;  and  hence,  Catholic  theologians  explain  the  fact, 
why  in  Scripture  salvation  is  promised  sometimes  to  works,  sometimes 
to  faith.  From  this  conception  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  good 
works,  Luther  in  one  place  attempted  to  meet  the  objection  against  his 
doctrine,  founded  on  the  very  numerous  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  that 
promise  to  a  virtuous  conduct  eternal  felicity.  He  replies,  namely, 
that  faith  and  works  are  "  one  cake,"  and  therefore,  on  account  of  their 
inseparable  unity,  exchange   their  predicates ;    so  that  to  works   is 

*  Solid.  Declar.  iv.  4  l^i  p*  672.  '*  Sirapliciterpugimnt  cum  particulis  •xclusivis  in 
aiticulo,  juBtificationit  et  salvatiooit."  4  26,  p.  676  :  **  Interim  baudquiiquam  coom. 
quitor,  quod  simpUciter  et  nude  aseerere  liceat,  opera  bona  credentibus  ad  aalutem 
esse  pemicioea.*' 

t  Solid.  Declar.  iv.  i  10,  p.  670 :  *'  Negari  noo  poteat,  quod  in  Auguatanl  Cboiba- 
rione  ejoademqae  Apologia  hec  yerba  lepe  uaurpentur  atque  vepetaotur ;  ^boua  ope- 
ra km  necBMaria,*  *'  etc. 

t  L.C  iv.  435.P.676. 

i  See,  for  inatance,  H.  Smid'a  JfyattMa  of  tko  Middk  Age,  p.  215.  Jena,  1824. 
(In  Gemian) 
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cribed  wb&t  r&d\y  bdougs  to  faith*  in  tbe  mm^  way  as  the  Scripiure 
fers  t(/  ihc  Divme  nature  in  Chrii^t  the  attributes  of  his  humanltvi  &nd 
ce  versa.*  But  Luther  did  not  perceive,  that  by  aueh  a  mode  of 
cpJaDatioQ  he  placed  iiimseh'  on  CalboUc  ground,  and  utterly  aanihil- 
ed  his  doctriuo,  that  faith  wilbouC  Vork^  could  Justify.  For  if  works 
gether  with  foitb  constitute  au  unity, — that  is  to  say,  if  works  be 
isolutely  implied  by  faith^  in  the  same  way  as,  when  do  outward^ 
xidental  hindrance  occurs,  the  inference  i^  implied  in  the  reason,  the 
feet  in  the  cauae,  how  can  it  be  asserted,  that  faith  without  works 
istj6es  1  Doctf  it  not,  then,  folio W|  that  faith  is  of  valuei  only  in  ao 
iT  "  aa  it  workcth  by  charity  V^  and  thereby  alonet  would  not  the 
hole  Lutheran  theory  of  Jui^tifjcalion  be  given  up  ?  Luther  bccafoe 
itangled  in  bis  own  distinctions,  for  be  here  ascribes  to  faith,  as  the 
oral  mirifying  sentiment^  tbe  power  of  justification  ;  whereas,  according 
i  the  whole  tenor  of  his  system,  it  is  to  faith  as  £A£  organ  which  clingn 
\  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  be  must  impute  this  poweri^f  It  was  pre- 
i»6ly  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Luther  might  have  discovered  how 
tterly  erroneous  was  his  whole  system  ;  for  never  certainly  would  the 
cripture  have  promised  eternal  life  to  worksinor  that  ammmmct^ 
liomatum  have  been  possible,  if  faith  could  justify,  merely  as  the  in^itnt' 
veni  so  often  boasted  of,  and  not  as  involving  an  abundance  of  moral 
nd  religious  virtues.  Thus,  that  in  Holy  Writ  eternal  felicity  should 
&  promised  to  works,  in  so  far  as  they  emanate  from  faith,  unquestion* 


i 
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mands  his  followers,  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times,  to  observe  silence 
on  the  subject  of  works,  when  justifying  faith  was  spoken  of,  and  con- 
sequently, to  consider  both,  not  as  one,  but  as  two  cakes  of  very 
different  substances.*  Hence,  in  defining  the  relation  of  faith  to 
works  as  conducive  to  salvation,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  very  wisely 
shuns  the  allusion  to  a  one  cake,  but  proposes  to  works,  temporal 
rewards  and  a  sort  of  decoration  in  heaven.  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  our  astonishment,  that  men,  like  Reinhardt  and 
Knapp,  as  we  lee  from  their  Manuals  of  Doginatic  Theology,  could 
believe  that  by  such  definitions  as  those  respecting  the  recompenses  in 
question,  a  faith  active  in  good  works  could  be  promoted  :  and  still 
more,  that,  in  their  capacity  of  exegetists,  they  could  find  such  a  doc- 
trine reconcileable  with  Scripture,  which,  in  the  most  unqualified 
V^  manner,  promises  salvation  to  good  works :  see,  for  example,  Matthew 
T*  1 ;  XXV.  81 ;  Romans  viii.  IT.f 

*  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  p.  74.  Solid.  Dcclar.  iii  do  fide  justif.  $  26,  p.  6(»0 : 
**  Etsi  conversi  ct  in  Christum  crcdentes  habent  inchoatam  in  ee  rcnovationrm,  ranc 
tifieationem,  dilectionem,  virtatea  et  bone  opera  :  tamcnhflecomna  nequaquam  immis- 
eenda  sunt  articulo  jusUficatkmMi  coram  Deo  :  ut  Redemptori  Christo  honor  iUibatus 
maneat,  ct  cum  nostra  noya  obedientia  imperfecta  et  impura  sit,  perturbats  comacien- 
tie  ccrt&  et  firm&  consolatione  sese  sustentare  valeant. 

t  A  most  superficial  view  of  the  relation  between  jrood  works  and  eternal  felicity, 
as  stated  in  Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  specimen  of  fanciful  and  shallow  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  we  find  in  Luther's  Table-talk  (p.  176,  Jena,  1603,;  where 
the  recompenses  promised  to  holiness  of  conduct  are  represented  only  as  a  tutorial 
■timulua,  without  any  reference  to  the  inward  life  of  the  soul,     it  is  aa  foUows : 

**  In  the  year  1542  (accordingly  in  his  ripest  years,  shortly  before  his  death,)  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  said,  touching  the  article  of  our  justification  before  God,  that  it  was  in 
this  case  precisely  the  same  as  with  a  son,  who  is  born,  and  not  made  by  his  own 
merit,  heir  to  all  the  paternal  estates;  he  succeeds,  without  any  act  or  merit  of  his 
own,  to  all  his  father's  properties.  But  neverthelesa  the  father  exhorts  him  to  do  this 
or  that  diligently ;  promises  him  a  present,  to  engage  him  to  perform  his  task  with 
greater  readiness,  love  and  pleasure.  As  if  he  should  say  to  the  son :  If  thou  be  pi. 
ous,  obedient  to  my  commands,  and  diligent  in  thy  studies,  I  will  buy  for  thee  a  fine 
coat  So  also  :  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  thee  a  pretty  apple.  Thus  he  teaches 
his  sou  to  obey  him,  and  although  the  inheritance  will  naturally  fall  to  the  son,  yet 
by  such  promises  the  father  will  engage  his  son  to  do  with  cheerfulness  what  he  bids 
him  ;  and  thus  he  trains  up  his  son  in  wholesome  discipline.  Therefore  we  must 
Consider  all  such  promises  and  recompenses,  as  only  a  pedagogical  discipline,  where, 
with  God  incites  and  stimulates  us,  and  like  a  kind,  pious  father,  makes  us  willing 
and  joyous  to  do  good,  and  to  serve  our  neighbour,  and  not  thereby  to  gain  eternal 
life,  for  this  he  bestows  on  us  entirely  from  his  pure  grace.''  From  these  so  very  dif. 
ferent  and  opposite  views  of  the  same  subject,  it  is  again  evident,  that  upon  this  im- 
portant article  of  belief  Luther  had  never  formed  clear  and  settled  notions,  and  that 
this  inward  unsteadiness  and  obscurity  made  him  ever  vacillate  from  one  extreme  to 
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What  f>specially  confirmed  the  Rcformere  in  thoir  errors,  was  the 
esplar^aiioD  (derived,  lodEfcd,  from  their  own  system)  of  ^veral  passages 
of  St,  Pfeiul, — for  instance,  of  Romans  iii.  28, — where  it  is  said,  that  it 
f9  not  through  the  works  of  the  law,  but  through  faith,  that  nmn  is 
justiiied  :  a  pfissage,  in  writing  which  the  apostle  did  not  dream  of  the 
oppoaitioD  exjijliDg  between  Catholics  and  Protestants^.  St.  Paul  here 
contends  against  the  Jews  of  his  own  timCf  who  obstinately  defended 
the  eternaj  duration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  asserted,  that,  not  needing 
a  Redeeuier  from  sin,  they  became  righteous  and  acceptAl>]e  before  God 
by  that  law  atone.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  St.  Paul  lays  down 
the  maxim,  that  it  is  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is  to  stay,  not  hy 
a  life  regulated  merely  by  the  Mosaic  precepts,  man  is  enabled  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Heaven,  but  only  through  faith  in  Christ,  which 
ha^  been  imparted  to  us  by  God  for  wisdom*  for  sane tificat ion,  for 
righteousness,  and  for  redemption*  Unbelief  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
contidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  performed  through  natural  power 
alone^  on  one  hand,  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  justice  to  be 
conferred  by  God,  on  the  other  (Romans  i.  17,  x*  z  ;  PhiUppians  iii,  9,) 
— ^tbe^e^  and  not  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  good  wod^s  emanating 
from  Its  power,  contititute  the  two  points  of  opposition,  here  eontem- 
pTatcd  by  the  apostle.  The  uorks  of  the  law^  My*  '*«*  t*^w,  St*  Paul 
accurately  distinguishes  every  where  from  good  tfwiU,  (^y*  «y«^*j  *«**; 
ajs  indeed  in  their  inmost  essence  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
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works,  which  perhaps  in  their  external  character  may  satisfy  the  raoral 
law,  bat  it  is  the  purity  of  the  will,  which  is  regarded  by  God.  Now, 
if  we  but  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Almighty,  who  will 
venture  to  stand  before  it  t  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  internal  justification,  involving  the  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  is  reprehensible,  because  it  must  precipitate  troubled  con- 
sciences into  despair.* 

In  reply  to  this,  the  Catholic  observes :  Either  it  is  possible  for  man^ 
strengthened  and  exalted  by  the  Divine  aid,  to  observe  the  moral  law, 
in  its  spirit,  its  true  inward  essence*  or  it  is  impossiUe  to  do  so.  If  the 
former  be  the  case,  then,  undoubtedly,  such  observance  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  ;  and  every  one  may  find  a  proof  for  its  possibility  in 
die  fact,  that,  on  every  transgression  of  the  law,  he  accuses  himself  as 
a  sinner :  for  every  accusation  of  such  a  kind  involves  the  supposition 
that  its  fulfilment  is  possible,  and  even,  with  assistance  from  above, 
not  difficult.  But  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  then  the  cause  must  be 
•ought  for  only  in  God,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  either  the  Almighty 
hath  not  framed  human  nature  for  the  attainment  of  that  moral  stand- 
ard which  He  proposes  to  it,  or  He  doth  not  impart  those  higher  powers, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  pure  and  not  merely  outward,  but  internal, 
compliance  with  His  laws.  In  both  cases,  the  cause  of  the  non-fulfil- 
ment lies  in  the  Divine  will ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  represented  as  not 
willing  that  His  will  should  be  complied  with,  which  is  self-contradic- 
tory.  But  in  any  case,  there  could  be  no  conceivable  guilt  in  respect 
to  this  non-obedience  to  the  law,  and,  accordingly,  there  could  be,  not- 
withstanding the  non-observance  of  the  Divine  precepts,  no  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  eternal  felicity. f 

If  it  be  urged,  that  reference  is  had  exclusively  to  man*s  fallen 
Uiture,  which  is  in  a  state  of  incapacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  law, 

•  CalTm  Insdt  lib.  iii.  o.  14,  Hit  fol.  279.  **  Daobas  his  fortitor  innstendum, 
iranam  onqaam  eztitisse  pii  hominis  optis,  quod  si  severo  Dei  judicio  examinaretur, 
non  easet  damnabile.  Ad  hiec,  si  tale  aliqaod  detur,  quod  homini  possibile  non  est, 
peeeatis  tamen,  qulbos  laborare  autorem  ipsum  certum  est,  yitiatum  ac  inquinatum, 
gratiam  perdere  ;  atque  hie  est  preeipuus  disputationis  cardo.**  C.  14,  H,  fol.  S70 : 
**  Hue,  hue  referenda  mens  est,  si  yolumus  de  veit  justiti4  inqnirere :  quomodo  ccb- 
bit]  jodici  respondeamus,  cum  nos  ad  rationem  TOcaYerit.**    ^ :  **  Ulic  nihil  pro. 

derunt  externa  bonorum  operum  pomps Sola  postulabitur  voluntatis  sinoeii- 

tts.**    Cf.  Chemn.  Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  294. 

t  It  many  times  reallj  occurred  to  Luther,  as  if  his  doctrine  led  to  the  conclusion, 
.that  the  eternal  order  of  thin^  preyented  our  observance  of  the  law.  So  he  sajs 
(Ta5fe^4iifc,  p.  169,  b.  Jena,  1603.)  **  God  hath  indeed  known  that  we  would  not, 
Sfii  toM  nof,  do  every  thing ;  thertjvn  hath  he  granted  to  us  rwmxMwntmftcatQ" 
fmimr    Indeed!! 
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we  may  reply,  that  God  in  Christ  Jesus  halh  r&isod  us  from  this  fall ; 
mud  it  was  justly  observed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  that,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  of  Christ ^s  Spirit,  no  precept  was  impracticable  to  man.  For 
to  the  heritage  of  corruptiorit  a  heritage  of  spiritual  power  in  Christ 
hath  been  (^posed^  and  the  latter  can  in  every  way  be  victorious  over 
the  former.  Or  do  wo  beliere  the  moral  law  to  have  been  framed 
merely  for  the  nature  of  Adam,  for  his  brief  abode  in  Paradise,  and  not 
for  the  thou^inds  of  years  that  humanity  was  to  endure  1* 

Id  modern  times^  some  men  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  old  ortbodoji  Lutheran  doctrine^  by  a^uring  us  that  the  moral  law 
propo!»e«  to  men  an  idcnl  standard,  which,  like  everything  ideal,  neces- 
sarily remains  unattained.  If  surh  really  be  the  case  with  the  moral 
law,  then  ho  who  comes  not  up  to  it,  can  as  little  incur  responsibility,  as 
sn  epic  poet  for  not  equalling  Uomer^s  Iliad*  More  intellectuaU  at 
least,  is  the  theory,  that  the  higher  a  man  stands  on  the  scale  of  mo- 
rality, the  more  e^ialtcd  are  the  claims  which  the  moral  law  exacts  of 
him  ;  so  that  they  increase,  as  it  were,  to  infinity  with  the  internal 
growth  of  man,  and  leave  him  ever  behind  them*  When  we  contemn 
plate  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  contrary  phenomenon  will  arise  to 
iriew*  *Vhe  consciousness  of  being  in  the  possession  of  an  all-sufficing, 
iniinite  power,  ever  discloses  the  tenderer  and  nobler  relations  of  man 
id  God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures;  so  that  the  man  sanctified  in 
Christ,  find  filled  with  his  Spirit,  ever  feels  himself  superior  to  the  low. 


* 
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the  world,  and  seriously  engaged  the  human  mind,  is  sure  to  rest  on 
eoroe  deep  foundation, — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  there  can  be  works 
which  are  more  than  sufficient  {ofpera  supererogationiSf — a  doctrine, 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  whereof  eluded,  indeed,  the  perception  of 
tiie  Reformers ;  for  they  could  not  even  once  rise  above  the  idea,  that 
man  could  ever  become  free  from  immodesty,  unjust  wrath,  avarice, 
^c.  The  doctrine  in  question,  indeed,  on  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
does  not  enter  into  detail,  in  proportion  as  the  principle,  whereon  it  is 
based,  is  more  exalted,  is  on  that  account  the  more  open  to  gross  misre- 
presentation ;  especially  if,  as  the  Reformers  were  imprudent  enough 
to  do,  we  look  to  mere  outward,  arbitrary  actions.  Quite  untenable  is 
tiie  appeal  to  experience,  that  no  one  can  boast  of  having  himself  ful- 
filled  the  law ;  or  the  assertion,  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  possi- 
bility, but  the  reality,  of  such  a  fulfilment.  In  the  first  place,  no 
argument  can  be  deduced  from  reality,  because  we  are  not  even 
capable  of  looking  into  it ;  and  we  must  not  and  cannot  judge  the 
hearts  of  men.  We  are  not  even  capable  of  judging  ourselves ;  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  saith,  **he  is  conscious  to  himself  of  notkingf  but 
he  leaveth  judgment  to  the  Lord."*  Accordingly,  the  desire  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  our  power  in  Christ  by  the  reality  of  every-day 
life,  would  lead  to  the  worst  conceivable  system  of  ethics.  Once 
regulate  the  practicable  by  the  measure  of  ordinary  experience,  and 
you  will  at  once  see  the  low  reality  sink  down  to  a  grade  still 
lower.  Lastly,  this  view  alleges  no  deeper  reason  for  what  it  calls 
reality,  and  we  learn  not  why  this  hath  been  so,  and  not  otherwise ; 
so  that  we  must  either  recur  to  the  first  or  the  second  mode  of  defend- 
ing the  orthodox  Protestant  view,  or  seek  out  a  new  one. 

Calvin  commands  us  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
In  truth,  nothing  is  more  fit  to  avert  the  sinner  from  himself,  and  to 
turn  him  to  Christ,  than  calling  to  mind  the  general  judgment, — not 
merely  that  which  the  history  of  the  world  pronounces,  but  that  which 
the  all-wise,  holy,  and  righteous  God  doth  hold.f  Wo  to  him  who 
hath  not  turned  to  Christ ;  but  wo  likewise  to  him  whom  the  blood  of 
Christ  hath  not  really  cleansed,  whom  the  living  communion  with  the 

*  Concil.  Trident.  Seas.  vi.  **  Quia  in  multis  offendimuB  omnes,  unasquiaqae  mcut 
miaericordiam  et  bonitatcm,  ita  et  scveritatem  et  judicium  ante  ocuIo«  habere  debet, 
neqoe  se  ipsum  aliquiSf  etiamsi  nihil  sibi  conscius  fuerit,  judicare  :  quoniam  omnia 
hominum  vita  non  humano  judicio  examinanda  et  judicanda  cat,  aed  Deh  qui  illumi- 
nabit  abacondita  tencbrarum,  et  manifeatabit  conailia  cordium :  ct  tunc  laua  erit 
imicuique  a  Deo,  qui,  ut  acriptum  eat,  reddet  unicuiquc  accundum  opera.** 

t  Dr.  Moehler  here  alludca  to  a  celebrated  aaying  of  the  Grerman  poet,  "  that  the 
hiatory  of  the  world  ia  the  judgment  of  the  world.** — Traua, 
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God  man  Himaclfbath  not  rendered  godly.  Can  our  adv^ersaries  even 
jiDoginc,  that  (he  elect  are  gtil)  stained  with  sin  bt^fore  the  judgment* 
aeat  of  God,  and  that  Christ  covcra  them  overt  &iid  under  this  covert  Jig 
conducts  them  into  heaven  1  It  is  the  most  consummate  contradiction 
to  talk  of  entering  into  heaven,  while  stained  with  ain,  be  it  covcrtd  or 
tancorered.  Hence  the  question  recurs  :  how  uhall  man  be  Anally  de- 
livered from  sin,  and  how  sholt  hohness  in  him  be  ret^tored  to  thorough 
ETe  f  Of,  in  case  we  leave  this  earthly  world ■  fitill  bearing  about  ub 
«ome  stains  of  sin,  how  shall  we  be  purified  from  tbem  t  Shall  it  be  by 
the  mechanical  deliverance  from  the  body,  whereof  the  Protestant  For- 
mularies speak  so  much  1  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how,  when 
the  hodif  is  laid  aside,  sin  is  therefore  purged  out  from  the  stnftd  spirU^ 
It  is  only  one  who  rejects  the  principle  of  moral  freedom  in  sin,  or  who 
hath  been  led  astray  by  Gnostic  or  Manichean  errors,  that  could  look 
wilh  favour  upon  a  doctrine  of  thts  kind.  Or  are  we  to  imagine  it  to 
be  some  potent  word  of  the  Divinity,  or  some  violent  mechanical  pro- 
ce^  whereby  puriJication  enauea  1  Some  sudden,  magical  change  the 
Protestant  doctrine  unconsciously  presupposes  j  and  thi^  phenomenon 
u  not  astonishing,  since  it  teacher,  that  by  original  sin  the  mind  had 
been  deprived  of  a  certain  portion,  and  that  in  regeneration  man  is 
completely  passive.  But  the  Catholic,  who  cannot  regard  man  other 
than  a«j  a  free,  independent  agent,  mu^t  also  recognize  this  free  agency 
in  his  final  purification,  and  r<jpudiate  such  a  sort  of  me 
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remitted  to  none.  On  each  one  must  that  holy  law  be  inwardly  and 
outwardly  stamped.  The  Protestants^  on  the  other  hand,  whOf  with 
their  wonted  arrogancei  have  rejected  the  do^rma  of  purgatory,  so  well 
founded  as  it  is  in  tradition,  saw  themselves  thereby  compelledi  in 
order  to  afford  solace  to  man,  to  speak  of  an  impoesibility  of  fulfilling 
the  laW'-Hi  thought  which  is  confuted  in  every  page  of  Scripture,  and 
involves  the  Almighty  in  contradiction  with  Himself.  They  saw  them* 
selves  compelled  to  put  forth  a  theory  of  jjistifying  faith,  which  cannot 
even  be  clearly  perceived*  Lastly,  they  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
adopt,  tacitly  at  least,  the  idea  of  a  mechanical  course  of  operations 
practised  on  man  after  death-^new  authoritative  decrees  of  the  Deity ; 
and  left  unexplained  how  a  deep*rooted  sinfulness,  even  when  forgiven, 
could  be  at  last  totally  eradicated  from  the  spirit.  Thus  do  both  corn* 
munioDs  offer  a  solace  to  man,  but  in  ways  totally  opposite  ;  the  one 
in  harmony  with  Holy  Writ,  which  everywhere  presupposes  the  possi^ 
bility  of  the  observance  of  the  law  ;  the  other  in  most  striking  contra- 
diction to  it :  one  in  maintaining  the  whole  rigour  of  the  ethical  code ; 
/"  the  other  by  a  grievous  violation  of  it :  one  in  accordance  with  the  free 

and  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind,  which  only  with  a  holy 
earnestness,  and  by  great  exertions,  can  bring  forth  and  cultivate  to 
maturity  the  divine  seed  once  received ;  the  other  without  regard  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  and  by  a  very  guilty  encourage* 
ment  to  moral  levity. 

i  XJUT. — Oppoiition  between  the  communions  in  their  general  eoncq>tion  of 
Christianity. 

In  many  an  attentive  reader  the  statements  we  have  made  may  have 
already  awakened  the  thought,  that  the  Catholic  Church  views  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  and  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Saviour's 
advent,  in  a  manner  essentially  different  from  the  Protestant  commu* 
nities.  That  such  a  thought  is  not  entirely  unfounded,  the  following 
investigations  will  show,  in  proportion  as  they  will  at  the  same  time 
ahed  the  clearest  lighten  all  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  dissipate* 
many  doubts,  and  confirm,  with  more  accuracy  and  vividness,  the 
views  we  have  put  forth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 

According  to  the  old  Christian  view,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  institution  of  an  all-merciful  God,  whereby  through  His  Son  He 
raises  fallen  man  to  the  highest  degree  of  religions  and  moral  knowledge 
which  he  is  capable  of  attaining  in  this  life,  proffers  to  each  one  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  withal  an  internal  sanatory  and  sanctifying  power.  But, 
how  now  does  Luther  look  upon  the  Gospel  ? 

L  He  asserts,  that  Christ  hath  only  in  an  accidental  way  discharged 
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k%  ofEee  of  Teacher ;  and  tKnt  hm  red  aitd  sole  object  waii,  to  fuJiil 
\ie  law  in  our  ntend,  to  Batisfy  its  domande,  and  to  die  for  us*  Hence 
e  reproacKes  the  P^ pipits  with  teaching,  that  the  Gospel  is  a  law  of 
ITCf  and  compriaefl  a  Ices  easy,  that  b  to  aay,  a  purer  and  more  oxaJted 
lortiJily  than  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  hia  Cemmontary  on  the 
Sptstte  to  the  Gatatians,  he  says,  "On  this  account  principalJy  hnlb 
*hft»t  come  upon  (he  earth,  not  to  teach  the  law^  but  only  to  fulfil  it, 
rhtt  he  occasionally  teaches,  is  merely  accidental,  and  foreign  to  hia 
iffice ;  in  the  same  way,  as,  beside  hts  real  and  proper  duty^  which 
ms  to  Bave  iiinners,  he  ace idcn tally  restored  the  sick  to  health*"*  In 
not  her  place  he  mnkes  a  similar  remark  :  "  Although  this  is  as  clear 
s  the  dear  sun  at  noon^dayj  yet  the  Papists  are  »o  senseless  and  blind, 
hat  out  of  the  Gospel  they  have  fashioned  a  law  of  love,  and  out  of 
Christ  a  law^giver,  who  hath  imposed  far  more  burl  hen  some  laws  tlian 
Ifosejr  himaelf*  But  let  the  fools  go  on  in  their  bUndneM,  and  learn  ye 
rom  St-  P&ul,  that  the  Gospel  teacheth,  Christ  hath  come  not  to  give 
L  new  law,  whereby  we  diould  walk,  but  to  odor  himself  up  as  a  victim 
br  the  stns  of  the  whofe  world/' 

What  a  one-sided  vhw  did  Luther  here  take  of  the  mission  of  Christ  [ 
iifi  teaching  office  he  calls  something  accidental,  and  entirely  forgets, 
hat,  in  formal  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  di^pensalioni  Christ  proclainiiMl 
L  new,  purer,  more  exnlted,  and  therefore  severer,   law  of  morality 
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them  into  a  state  of  terror  :  the  second,  that  it  conducts  thosoi  8uffi« 
cieotly  shaken  and  intimidated,  unto  Christ,  in  order  to  obtain  through 
him  forgiveness 'of  sins.  Moreover,  the  Saxon  Reformer  maintained, 
that  the  behever,  eu  such^  was  to  make  no  use  of  the  moral  law.^ 
When  the  sinner  hath  come  unto  Christ,  the  law  ceases  for  him,  and 
the  Gospel  begins ;  he  is  free  from  the  terrors  which  the  continued 
transgressions  of  the  former  produce*  and  Christ  unconditionally  makes 
good  all  deficiencies.  Hence,  Luther  so  often  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
separating  most  pointedly  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  of  no  longer  molesting 
and  tormenting  the  faithful  with  the  former,  but  only  of  cheering  and 
solacing  them  with  the  latter.  He  says,  **It  is  of  very  great  importance, 
that  we  should  rightly  know  and  understand,  how  the  law  hath  been 
abolished.  For  such  a  knowledge,  that  the  law  is  abolished,  and  its 
office  totally  set  aside,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  a  ground  of  accusation 
and  condemnation  against  the  behevers  in  Christ,  confirms  our  doctrine 
on  faith.  From  this  our  consciences  may  derive  solace,  especially  in 
their  moments  of  great  fearful  struggle  and  mental  anguish.  I  have 
before  earnestly  and  frequently  said,  and  repeat  it  now  again  (for  this 
is  a  matter  which  can  never  be  too  often  and  too  strongly  urged,)  that 
a  Christian,  who  grasps  and  lays  hold  on  Christ,  is  subject  to  no  man- 
ner of  law,  but  is  free  from  the  law,  so  that  it  can  neither  terrify  nor 
condemn  him.  This  Isaiah  teacheth  in  the  text  cited  by  St.  Paul  : 
•  Give  glory,  thou  barren  one,  that  barest  not.' 

"  When  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  other  schoolmen  assert,  that  the  law 
hath  been  abolished,  they  pretend  that  the  Mosaic  ordinances  respect- 
ing judicial  afiairs  and  other  secular  matters  (which  they  cq\\  judicialin,) 
and  in  like  manner  the  laws  respecting  ceremonies  and  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (kirchwerken,)  were  after  the  death  of  Christ  pernicious, 
and  on  that  account  were  set  aside  and  abolished.  But  when  they  say 
the  Ten  Commandments  (which  they  call  moralia)  are  not  to  be 
abrogated,  they  themselves  understand  not  what  they  assert  and  lay 
down. 

"  But  thou,  when  thou  speakest  of  the  abolition  of  the  law,  be  mind- 
ful that  thou  speakest  of  the  law  as  it  really  is,  and  is  rightly  called, 
to  wit,  the  spiritual  law,  and  understand  thereby  the  whole  law,  making 
no  distinction  between  civil  laws,  ceremonies,  and  ten  commandments. 
For  when  St.  Paul  saith,  that  through  Christ  we  are  redeemed  from  the 
anathema  of  the  law,  he  speaketh  certainly  and  properly  of  the  whole 


♦  The  Fonnularj  of  Concord  hath  also  a  epecial  article  upon  a  third  use  of  the 
law  {tertiua  umt  Ugii;)  ita  use,  namely,  a  standard  of  Cbhatian  life. 
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laW)  and  especially  of  the  Ten  Command  men  te  ;  since  tiiese  alone  &c* 
€ti9€  the  cooacience  before  God  and  terrify  it ;  wherens  the  other  two 
■(pecies  of  laWf  thai  treat,  &o  to  speaky  of  ciFil  aifairs  and  cereinonies^ 
4o  not  S9i.  Therefore,  we  say^  that  even  the  ten  com  maud  me  nts  have 
no  right  to  accuse,  nor  to  alarm  the  consciencop  wherein  Cbriit  reigns 
by  hi  J  grace ;  since  Christ  hath  abolbihed  this  right  of  the  law,  when  he 
becaoie  aa  ano^tbema  for  usi'^ 

In  the  wri lings  of  Melancthon  reignBf  in  a  no  less  striking  degree^ 
tlie  same  one-sided  new,  which  can  neither  satisfy  human  rea^n,*— 
desirous  in  everything  of  unity  of  principle, — nor  meet  in  all  respects 
the  practical  wanUi  of  man.  Melancthon^  at  ticneaf  defines  very  well 
the  true  notions  of  Christian  freedom.  For  instance,  when  he  says 
(what  undoubtedly  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,)  that  we  are  released 
from  the  obligation  of  observing  the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  and  when  he 
ftdd%  that  the  believer,  being  inwardly  and  freely  moved  by  the  Divine 
Spirit^  practises  the  moral  law,  and  would  fulB  it^  when  even  it  did  not 
make  any  outward  cLaims,  the  Reformer  here  excellently  describes 
Christian  freedom  aa  a  voluntary  obedience  to  God,  and  consequently 
tts  a  release  from  the  fetters,  wherein  evil  held  men  enchained*  But 
immediately,  again,  he  falls  hack  into  pure  Lutheran  definitions,  by 
distinguishing,  in  the  Christian  liberty  just  described ,  two  things.  The 
lirst  is,  that,   by  reas^on  of  this  freedom,  the  Decalogiie  condemns  not 


/ 
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OB  our  coDsiderattoii.  For  instance,  if  the  essence  of  freedom  comastt 
in  the  fact,  that  it  can  fulfil,  and  really  doth  fulfil,  the  law,  how  can 
those,  who  fulfil  it  not,  be  numbered  among  the  free  ?  How  can  one 
and  the  same  freedom  love  inconstancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  here  it 
proves  itself  obedient,  there  disobedient,  and  is  only  uniform  in  one 
thing,  that  ia  either  case  it  dolh  not  condemn.  We  may  ask  further, 
whether  the  strange  freedom  of  those,  who  are  free  with  req>ect  to  con- 
demnation, but  are  not  free  from  evil  and  disobedience,  extends  to  every 
point  of  the  Decalogue  ?  Whether,  in  general,  a  limit  can  be  traeedf 
down  to  which  freedom  from  condemnation  can  render  innoxious  the 
servitude  to  evfl  co-existing  with  it  ?  We  content  ourselves  with  pro^ 
posing  these  questions,  and  shall  now  proceed  in  our  inquiry* 

Strobel  announced  to  the  learned  world,  as  a  great  novelty,  that 
already,  in  the  year  1524  (thus  seven  years  after  the  conMBencement 
of  the  great  revolution  in  the  Church,)  Melancthcm  called  th^  Gospd 
a  preaching  of  penance  :*  for,  before  that  literary  discovery,  it  was 
believedf  that  he  had  only  much  later  risen  to  this  idea  \  What  astonish- 
ment do  we  feel,  when  we  reflect  on  tlie  notion  whieh  he  attaches  to  the 
new  vivifiaitwn  of  the  Christian  by  the  gospel  I  He  constantly  takes 
thytcaiio  as  the  opposite  to  mortyicatio  ;  and  as  by  the  latter  he  under^ 
stands  only  the  mortal  terrors,  at  the  vengeance  which  the  law  an- 
nounces to  all  its  transgressors ;  so  to  his  nnnd  the  fornaer  signifies 
merely  the  resuscitation,  the  recovery  from  these  terrors,  brought  about 
by  the  tidings,  that  in  Christ  sins  are  remitted.f     The  intDord  resusci- 

et  agitatia.  Quare  ubi  Spiritu  Dei,  qui  viva  volontpr  Dei  est,  regenerati  sunuB,  jam 
id  ipsum  volumua  sponte,  quod  exigebat  lex."  P.  130,  we  read  as  followi :  **  Habe» 
quatenuB  a  Decalogo  libcri  eurous,  primum,  quod  tameisi  peccatoreSy  damuarc  non 
possit  eofl,  qui  in  Chriiitu  sunt.  DeindCf  quod,  qui  sunt  in  Cbristo,  spiritu  irahuntuf 
tid  legem  faeiendam,  et  spiritu  faciunt,  amant,  timent  Deum,*'  etc.  P.  131.  •*  Er. 
go  abrogata  lex  est,  non  ut  nefiat,  scd  ut,  et  non  facta,  non  daranet  et  fieri  postit.*^ 
Here  one  assertion  eyidently  destroys  the  otber.  Hence^  as  stated  above  in  the  textf 
it  is  taught  by  Melancthon  in  his  Apology,  that  we  cannot  fulfil  the  law. 

*  Strobel,  Literary  History  of  Melancthon,  loc.  thcol.  p.  240. 

t  Luther  also,  Dfe  Captiv  Bahyl.  ecclcs.  Opp  torn,  ii.fol.287,  and  iu  seTerad  other 
places,  attaches  the  same  idea  to  novittu  vita.  But  Melancthon  is  clearer,  in  loc. 
theol.  p.  )47.  **  Qui  rectisHirai  sensemnt,  ita  judieamnt :  Joannis  Baptismutti  ei«e 
▼iTificalionis.  quod  ei  addita  sit  gratix  promissio  seo  condonatio  peccatorum.**  When 
Melancthon  attempts  to  give  any  definition  of  the  Gospel,  he  is  usually  as  one^ded 
as  Luther.  •*  Novum  Testam^^ntum  non  Hiud  est,  nisi  bonorum  omnium  promissio 
dtra  legem,  nullojuttitiarum  nostrarum  respectu.  Vetere  Testamcnto  promitteban- 
tor  bona,  sed  sinnl  exigcbatur  a  populo  Icgis  iropletio :  novo  promittuntur  bona  citra 
legis  conditionem,  cum  nihil  a  nobis  vicisBim^  exigatur.  Atque  hie  vidcs,  qute  sit  am- 
plitado  gmtie,  qu«e  sit  misericordite  divined  prodigalitas**  Loc.  theolog.  p.  196^ 
Pa—r*,  Msh  ts  at  page  140,  are  true  xmrities,  and  danot  agree  with  the  rwt. 
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tntion  ffoii]  the  death  of  »in,  the  immediate  com munic alio q  of  a  new, 
higher,  vital  energy,  which  anmhilat^^  ibe  earlier  weakn^s,  tran^ 
forming  it  into  a  victorious,  aU-conqueriag  power  over  flcahf  MeEanc^ 
thoa  was  unable  tounderstafitl  (a^  the  Church  had  always  dooe)  by  the 
word  vm^ficafio*  Even  Calvin  look  sca^ndnl  at  this  opinion  ofMetanc- 
ttion's  ;  at  least,  I  am  at  a  lo^s  to  know  to  whom  his  counter  statement! 
can  be  applicable,  except  to  hia  Wittenberg  friend**  Even  in  the 
Apology  composed  by  Melancthon  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg^  the 
new  resit^citationt  nay,  even  the  expresision,  "  regeneration,"  are  re* 
foTTod  to  thia  solace  elone,f  as  is  remarked  by  t/ic  Formulary  of 
Concord  4 

No  one  can  call  to  mind,  that,  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Luther^ 
ans,  the  believing  sinner,  when  disquieted  on  account  of  his  moral 
conduct,  is  ever  con^ioled  by  the  encouraging  words  i  "  thou  ctiniit  do 
all  in  Him,  wbo  strengtheneth  thee  :  not  thou,  but  Christ  with  thee,." 
Not  to  Christ,  the  strengthener  and  the  j^anctifier,  do  they  refer  him, 
but  exclusively  to  Chriat,  the  forgiver  of  sins.  This  solace  they  really 
impart  in  almost  countless  pusaages-^'^i^Ti  this  they  constantly  insist.  To 
make  moral  indolence  attentive  to  its^^lf,  would  have  appeared  to  I  hem 
a  re  pre  he  nsi  hie  transmutation  of  the  gospel  into  the  law.  J  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man,  that  they  could  not  urge  to  moral  exertion,  be- 
cause such  an  act  would  have  overthrown  their  leading  doctrine,  that. 
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joined,  that  the  gospel  should  not  be  mixed  up  vriih  the  law ;  fcir  othenriae 
the  merits  of  Christ  would  be  abridged,  and  troabled  consciences  be 
robbed  of  their  sweetest  solace.*  Accordingly,  it  is  there  said,  that  in 
a  wider  sense,  undoubtedly*  the  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  penance,  as 
well  as  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  but  in  its  most  proper  sense  it  is  otd^ 
the  latter — only  the  announcement  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  €rod.f 
If  to  one,  who  recalls  to  mind  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  15-18,  this 
qyposition  must  appear  singular  enough,  so  the  fact  is  still  more  remark* 
able,  that,  under  the  grace  to  be  announced,  absolution  from  sin  is 
alone  understood ;  and  the  truly  sanctifying  grace  is  passed  over  in 
utter  silence.  In  one  passage,  indeed,  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  vaguely  mentioned  ;X  but  should  any  one  wish  to  refer  this  to 
the  truly  purifying,  and  effectually  sanctifying  Spirit,  he  would  most 
certainly  err ;  for  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  is,  in  this  formulary,  ex- 
pressly  confined  to  eonsoUdion ;  on  which  account.  He  is  termed  the 
Paraclete  ;  and  his  office  to  convince  the  world  of  sin  (arguere  de  pee* 
cato)  is  represented  as  one,  not  peculiar,  but  foreign  to  Him,  und^  the 
^ '  new  covenant. §     If  it  bo  said,  however,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  in 

other  parts  the  sanctifying  spirit  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  let  no  one  rest 
satisfied  therewith :  for  the  article,  which   undertakes  to  treat  of  the 


*  Solid.  Declar.  v.  de  lege  et  "Evnng,  ^  1,  p.  676.  **  Cavendum  est  ne  hee  duo 
doctrinanim  genera  inter  se  commisceantur,  aut  Evangelion  in  legem  transformetor. 
£a  quippe  ratione  meritum  Christi  obscararetar,  et  conscientiis  pertoibatis  dalcini. 
ma  coiiBolatio  (qaam  in  Eyangelio  Christi,  sincere  pr»dicato,  habeat,  quk  etiam  se* 
se  in  gravissimis  tcntationibos  adyersus  legis  terrores  sustentant)  proms  eriperetur.** 

t  L.  c.  §  4,  p.  678.  It  is  said  of  the  Gospel  in  a  wider  sense ;  **  Est  ooncio  de 
poenitentia  et  remissione  peccatonmi/*  ^  5,  p.  678.  **  Deinde  vocabnlem  Eyangelii 
in  ali&  et  quidem  propriissimA  suA.  significatione  nsurpatur  :  et  turn  non  concioiiem  de 
pcenitentia,  sed  tantum  pnedicationem  de  dementia  Dei  compkctitnr."  Compare 
^  15,  p.  681  and  682:  §  16,  p.  682.  '*  Qoidqaid  enim  pavidas  mentes  consolator, 
quidquid  favorem  et  gratiam  Dei  transgressoribas  legis  offert,  hoc  proprie  est,  et  lecte 
dicitur  Evangelion,  hoc  est  lietissimmn  nantiam.  Gratia  (is  only)  rranissio  peccato- 
rum."  Apolog.  iv.  ^  13,  p.  69.  **  EvangeUum,  quod  est  propria  promissio  remis. 
sionis  peccatorum.** 

X  Solid.  Declar.  v.  de  lege  et  Evang.  §  17,  p.  682,  **  Lex  ministerimn  est,  quod 
per  literam  occidit  et  damnationem  denuntiat :  Eyangelium  autem  est  potentia  Dei 
ad  salutem  omni  credenti,  et  hoc  ministerium  justitiam  nobis  offertet  Spiritum  Sanc^ 
turn  donat.'* 

§  L.  c.  ^  8,  p.  679.  *'  Manifcstum  est,  Spiritus  Sancti  officium  esse,  non  tantom 
coDsolari,  verum  etiam  (ministerio  legis)  arguere  mundum  de  peccato  (Joh.  zvi.  8 :) 
et  ita  etiam  in  Novo  Testamento  facere  opus  alienum^  quod  est  arguere :  ut  postes 
iMsiat  opus  proprium,  quod  est  consolari  et  gratiam  Dei  prsdicare.  Hanc  enim  ob 
caosam  nobis  Christus  precibus  suis  et  sanctissimo  merito  eundem  nobis  a  Patre  im  - 
peCravit  et  miait ;  unde  et  Paracletua  seu  consolator  dicitur.** 
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signifi cation  of  the  gospel ,  k  cerUiniy  the  place  where  such  a  suUject 
tnu^i  be  handled  io  aJJ  its  hearings. 

W^hat  groi^  miucoiiGep lions,  what  profound  errors,  do  we  encounter 
here  I  A  feeling  of  intinite  pain  seizes  on  tJie  Christian  ob^erver^  at 
witne^jtig  such  doctrines — at  wit  netting  such  fierce  divist«na  in  one 
and  the  same  revelation  1  And  most  painful  i^  the  experience  h«j 
makes,  that  not  even  one  man  felt  the  necessity  of  seeing  those  di- 
visions composed  f  The  controversies,  indeed,  which,  upon  this  nmi" 
ter,  were  carried  on  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  indicate  a  eenao  of  un- 
easioesss,  prevailing  among  many  of  its  memhors — an  obscure  per* 
ceptioni  that  somts  prodigious  mistakes  had  been  committed  ;  but  to 
reconcile  edectually  those  feuds,  was  a  thing  which  occurred  to  no  man. 
Thi«  inward  dij*quiet  it  was  which  drove  Agricola  of  Eislebeu  into 
thorough  Antinomianii^m  ;  a  hidden  impulse,  unknown  to  himself i 
ttrged  hini  to  escape  from  this  turmoil  of  contradictions,  to  pour  out 
his  insane  blasphemies  against  Moses,  to  demand  that  no  further  i^e 
should  be  made  of  the  law,  to  require  that,  lor  the  future,  grace  only 
should  be  preached  up  in  the  Christian  churches,  and  in  tliis  wny  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  and  to  rush  into  the  wildest  extremea*  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  has  r^torled  no  inward  &[id 
essential  liarmony  ;  and  without  entirely  giving  up  the  Lutheran  point 
of  view,  it  waa  out  of  its  power  so  to  do. 
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in  direct  opposition  one  to  the  other,  require,  in  consequence,  some 
third  principle  which  may  mediate  their  union.  This  third  conciliating 
principle  as  it  is  to  unite  the  two,  must  be  kin  alike  to  law  and  to 
grace,  to  the  rigid  exaction  and  to  the  merciful  remission.  This  is  the 
sanctifying  power  which  emanates  from  the  living  union  with  Christ ; 
the  gratuitous  grace  of  holy  love,  which,  in  justification.  He  pours  out 
upon  His  followers.  In  this  grace  all  law  is  abolished,  because  no  out- 
ward claim  is  enforced ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  law  is  confirmed, 
beco use  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  :  in  love,  law  and  grace  are 
.  •  "  '  become  one.  This  is  the  deep  sense  of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justifica* 
I  tion,  according  to  which,  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification  are  one 

*    and  the  same ;  according  to  which,  justification  consists  in   the  reign 

of  love  in  the  soul.     Hence  the  maxim  which  the  ancient  Church, 

.     ' .  after  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  25,)  so  frequently  rq>eated,  that,  on  entering 

'  into  communion  with  Christ,  the  sins,  committed  before  that  event, 
were  forgiven,  but  not  future  sins ;  implying  that  now  Christ  would 
\  ^''  fulfil  the  law  in  us,  and  we  in  him.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  therefore, 
■jj,  ^  controversies  could  never  be  prolonged  as  to  the  relation  between  law 

^  and  grace,  because,  by  its  doctrine  of  justification,  such  an  opposition 

was  essentially  and  eternally  precluded  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Reformers  misapprehended  the  essence  of  love  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
instead  of  recognizing  in  it  whatever  was  most  spiritual,  most  vital, 
most  resuscitating,  and  thereby,  in  consequence,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  they  looked  on  it  as  merely  the  law  itself.  Instead  of  raising 
themselves  to  the  heights  of  Catholicism,  and  thence  beholding  how  in 
love  the  entire  undivided  Christ  becometh  living  within  us,  and  the 
moral  teacher  and  forgiver  of  sins  is  alike  glorified,  they  urged  it  as 
matter  of  reproach  against  the  Catholic  Church,  that  it  buried  Christy 
because,  in  their  one-sided  view,  they  regarded  the  Mediator  only  in 
his  capacity  of  Pardoner.^ 


^  XXV.  — ^The  calminating  point  of  inqairj. — Luther  maintains  an  inward  and  csKn. 
tial  opposition  between  religion  and  morality,  and  assigns  to  the  former  an  eternal, 
to  the  latter  a  mere  temporal,  valne. 

This  so  decided  and  unreconciled  opposition  between  gospel  and  law 


*  Apolog.  IV.  de  justific.  }  23.  p.  75.     **  Itaque,  qui  negant  fidem  (solam)  justifi- 
caie,  nihil  nisi  legem,  abolito  Evtmgclio  et  abolito  Christo,  docent"  §  26,  p.  77 : 
'Adversarii  Christum  ita  intelligunt  mediatorem  et  propitiatorcm,  quia  mcrucritha- 
hitom  dilectionis......Annon  est  hoe  prorsus  scpelire  Christum,  et  totam  fidci  doc- 

trinam  toUere." 
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Itmds  tn  ft  Icilal  dcgmdation  of  tbe  latter  ;  so  that  all  differeiiccd  betwoen 
CatholiciBm  and  Protestantism,  in  the  article  of  Jiistitication,  may 
shortly  be  reduced  to  thi^  ;  namely,  that  thje  Catholic  Church  considers 
religion  and  morality  nn^  inwar^Dy  otie  and  the  same,  and  both  equally 
etjycn&l^  while  the  Protestant  Church  represents  the  two  as  esscntiaUy  dis- 
lincli  the  former' hnving  an  eternal,  the  tatter  a  temporal,  value,  Luther, 
in  numberWi  pajssagcs  of  his  writings,  insists  on  keeping  both  princi- 
ples, the  religtous  and  the  ethical,  as  far  apart,  nay,  further  apart,  than 
heaven  and  earth  ;  on  separating  them,  like  day  and  ni^ht,  like  sun- 
shine and  darkness.  He  teachcSf  that  we  are  not  to  let  the  moral  law 
by  any  means  intrude  on  the  conscience  ;  that^  in  considering  our  re- 
lations to  Oodt  ^^^  ^re  not  to  look  to  our  personal  bearing  to  that  law, 
and  that,  in  general}  we  are  to  attend  to  it  only  in  the  conduct  of  our 
every 'day  earthly  existence-  When  the  question  recurred  to  himt 
wherefore,  then,  was  the  moral  law  given,  he  could  make  no  other  re- 
ply, than  ^^that  it  was  given  for  the  sake  of  civil  order  ;'*  or,  that  it  had 
so  pleased  God  to  establish  such  an  ordinance,  the  observance  whereof, 
as  might  be  said  of  any  mere  legal  institution,  afforded  Him  pleasure. 
The  maintenance  of  the  moral  law,  accordingly,  he  would  leave  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  not  by  any  means  include  among  real  re- 
l^ous  concerns.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  hear  Luther's  own  words, 
who,  if  anywhere,  is  in  this  matter  his  own  best  interpreter.  He  says, 
**  we  must  thus  carefully  distinguish  between  both*  placing  the  gospel 


/ 
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f  serve,  and  ever  carry  the  burden  imposed  upon  it.  That  is  to  say,  let 
the  body,  with  its  members,  be  ever  subjected  to  the  law.  But  when 
thou  monntest  up  to  heaven,  leave  the  ass  with  its  burden  upon  the 

^;1  earth.  For  the  conscience  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  works, 
and  earthly  righteousness.  So  the  ass  remains  in  the  valley,  but  the 
conscience  ascends  with  Isaac  up  the  mountain,  ana  knows  nothing 
either  of  the  law,  or  of  works,  but  seeks  and  looks  only  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  the  pure  righteousness  which  is  i^'ofiered  and  imparted 
to  us  in  Christ- 

^  On  the  other  hand,  in  civil  government  we  must  most  rigidly  exact, 
and  observe  obedience  to  the  law ;  and,  in  that  department,  we  must 
know  nothing,  either  of  gospel.  Or  conscience,  or  grace,  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  of  heavenly  righteousness,  or  even  of  Christ  himself;  but 
we  must  know  only  how  to  speak  of  Moses,  the  law,  and  works.  Thus 
both  things,  to  wit,  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  severed  as  far  as 
possible  one  from  the  other,  and  each  is  to  remain  in  the  separate  place 
to  which  it  appertains.  The  law  is  to  remain  out  of  heaven,  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  is  to  remain  out  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the 
body  and  its  members.  On  this  account,  when  law  and  sin  shall  come 
into  heaven, — that  is  to  say,  into  the  conscience, — we  must  immedi- 
ately drive  them  out ;  for  the  conscience  must  at  no  time  know  of  law 
or  sin,  but  of  Christ  only.  And  again,  when  grace  and  freedom  come 
into  the  world, — that  is  to  say,  into  the  body, — we  must  say  to  them  : 
'  hearken,  it  becometh  not  ye  to  walk  and  dwell  in  the  hog-sty  and  on 
the  dung-heaps  of  this  earthly  life,  but  upwards  to  heaven  ye  should  as- 
cend.' "♦ 
Luther  cannot  of^en  enough  reclir  to   the  idea  of  the  internal  and 

^  essential  difierence  of  the  religious  from  the  ethical  principle,  as  in  the 
^  case  of  such  an  excellent  discovery  was  to  be  expected.  Elsewhere  he 
says,  **  Because  it  is  so  hazardous  and  dangerous  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  law,  and  it  may  easily  occur  that  herein  we  sustain  a  perilous 
and  grievous  fall,  as  if  we  were  to  be  precipitated  from  heaven  into  the 
very  abyss  of  hell ;  it  is  very  necessary  that  every  Christian  should 
learn  to  separate  the  two  things,  most  carefully,  one  from  the  other. 
*  Thus,  he  baft  let  the  law  rule  and  govern  his  body  and  its  members^ 
but  not  his'  conscience.  For  the  same  bride  and  queen  must  remain 
unspotted  and  unpolluted  by  the  law,  and  be  preserved  in  all  her  in- 
tegrity and  purity  for  her  only  one  and  proper  bridegroom — Christ. 
As  St.  Paul  saith,  in  another  place,  I  have  entrusted  ye  to  a  man,  that 
I  may  bring  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ. 

*  Comment  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  loc.  cit  p.  62. 
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'^  Therefore  must  the  cODscLence  have  its  bridal  bed,  not  in  a  deep  vaL 
ley,  but  on  a  high  mountaJD,  where  Christ  holds  away  anrl  jurisdiction  ; 
who  neither  terrifies  nor  tortures  poor  sinnersj  but>  on  the  contrary, 
consoles  them,  forgives  sins,  and  savc»  them.*'* 

Luther's  reply  to  the  question,  ^*  what  need  ia  there  then  of  the  moral 
law  ?*'  is  recorded  in  the  following  passage  : — ^*  Why  do  men  keep  the 
law,  if  it  do  not  justify  1  They  who  are  just  observe  it,  not  b(Ycause 
they  are  thereby  justitied  before  God  (for  through  faith  only  doth  this 
occur,)  but  for  the  sakcofcivU  order,  and  because  they  know  that  such 
obedience  is  well-pleasing  and  agreeable  to  God,  and  a  good  cxanipte 
and  pattern  foi  improvement  to  others,  in  order  that  they  may  believe  in 
the  go^pc)/*  (Let  the  reader  remember  Zwingle's  views  on  the  same 
«ybjcct,  c,  I,  §  IV.) 

Had  Luther  felt,  in  a  higher  degree  than  we  can  discover  in  him,  the 
want  of  a  more  general  completion  and  more  consistent  development  of 
hie  views,  he  would  most  certainly  have  embraced  the  opinion  of  a 
merely  righteous  Deniiurgos,  as  asserted  by  the  Gnostics ;  laid  claim 
to  tbeir  heretical  aotinoniLanism  in  behalf  of  the  Pneumatici ;  and,  like 
Mareion,  have  separated  the  Old  from  the  New  Testament. 

Marcion,  too,  was  unable  to  reconcile  law  and  grace,  the  all- good, 
merciful  God,  with  the  God  who  imposes  moral  precepts  and  w!io 
chastises ;  and  proceeded  go  far  as  to  hold  the  legislative  God  of  the 
old  covenant  to  he  essentially  distinct  from  the  God  of  the  new.    This 
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not  the  latter  take  place,  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  the  eternal  punish- 
ment  that  had  been  affixed  to  ihe  transgression  of  the  moral  law  ?  But 
how,  we  must  repeat  it,  can  the  violation  of  a  finite  law,  merely  adapted 
for  this  period  of  earthly  existence,  entail  an  eternal  chastisement  ? 
Was  it  for  the  fulfilment  of  so  miserable  an  end  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  become  incarnate  ?  It  might,  at  least,  have  occurred  to  Luther's 
mind,  that,  if  in  the  unconverted  the  consciousness  of  violating  the  law 
were  accompanied  with  such  deep  sorrow,  and  produced  such  terrors  of 
conscience^  he  ought  not  to  expel  it  from  the  conscience  of  the  con* 
verted.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would,  at  least,  be  sensible 
that  the  law  would  lose  all  its  efficacy  on  the  unbelieving,*  if,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  regenerated,  he  represented  it  as  so  paltry !  The  law,  then, 
is  to  lead  to  Christ !  Strange  conceit !  If  the  law  stand  in  no  essential, 
intimate  relation  to  Christ,  how  can  it  conduct  to  him?  How  can  that, 
which  abideth  not  in  him,  and  hath  not  root  in  him,  smooth  the  way 
to  him  ?  For  so  Luther  teaches,  when  the  law  hath  brought  the  sinner 
to  Christ,  it  must  be  again  banished  from  the  interior  of  man — ^his 
conscience  and  his  heart — and  be  confined  to  his  body !  What  doth 
not  belong  essentially  and  eternally  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  can  at 
no  period  of  time,  and  in  no  state  of  existence,  very  strongly  afiect  it. 
If  thus  the  conscience  of  the  sumer  is  to  be  moved  by  the  law,  and  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  his  own  anguish  he  is  to  embrace  the  forgiver 
of  sins,  then,  surely,  in  the  msji  justified  in  Christ,  the  law  is  not  to  be 
limited  .to  this  earthly  and  transitory  existence.  Therefore  hath  Christ 
not  abolished,  but  fulfilled,  the  law,  which  was  to  conduct  to  him! 
Rightly  hath  it  been  represented  as  Israel's  distracting  grief,  that  her 
God  abode  without  her,  far  removed  from  her,  and  thundering  forth 
terror  and  despair.  BtUj  at  the  same  time,  and  in  most  intimate  con- 
nexicm  with  this  state  of  things,  the  law  of  Israel  was  likewbe  only  ex- 
traneous, and  widely  remote  from  her,  and  therefore  menacing  on 
stony  tablets,  and  not  inscribed  on  the  living  heart ;  for  the  law  is  God's 
declared  will ;  and  thus  alienation  from  God  involved  also  alienation 
from  his  law.  By  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world,  and 
hirreception  into  our  souls,  this  disunion  between  God  and  man  termi- 
nated : — in  Christ  both  are  reconciled,  and  are  become  one.  Shall 
then  the  law,  which  had  been  extraneous,  not  penetrate  also  into  the 
interior  of  man,  and  there  become  living,  and,  consequently,  be  fulfilled  ? 
Yea,  by  reconciliation  with  God  we  are  reconciled,  and  become  one 
with  His  law  also.  By  the  living  reception  of  God  into  our  hearts, 
through  the  means  of  faith,  we  likewise,  and  necessarily,  receive  His 
law  ;  for  the  latter  is  God's  eternal  will,  and  one  with  Him  ;  so  that, 
where  God  is,  there  also  is  His  law. 
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Rdigioii«tTieas  itnd  virtue !  how^  inEi/^atelyt  How  vitatfyf  are  they 
united  !  And  tn  the  same  degree,  therefore,  religion  and  morahly — 
fkith  and  the  bw  !  Contemptate  the  immoral  man* — see  how  fading, 
bow  drooping,  too,  is  nil  religious  life  within  bim,  bow  utterly  incapa- 
ble it  is  of  putting  forth  blossoms !  How  the  clear,  pure  knowledge 
of  divine  things  is  obscured  within  him  !  Contemplate  the  history  of 
nations,  and  ye  will  learn  how  e^*iry  immorality  and  unbelief,  or  mis- 
beliefs have  gone  hand  in  hand  !  This  truth  the  progress  of  heathenism 
ba^  inscribed  in  fKghtful  characters  in  the  book  of  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Saviour  would  lay  the  foundation  for  Cliristian 
piety — for  fattb  in  himself,  he  commands  us  to  observe  in  life 
wbut  he  hath  taught  \  And  this  was  the  experience  of  all  tbe  snintSi 
that  tbe  more  moral  tbey  became,  the  more  their  piety  increa^^d  ;  that, 
m  propc»rtion  to  the  fidelity  and  purity  wherewith  the  Divine  law  was 
renlisEed  within  them,  the  deeper  their  religious  knowledge  became! 
Whence  comes  the  fact,  that  a  genuine  piety  evaporates,  when  a  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law  occurs ;  and,  agaiut  to  the  ohservam^e  of  the 
latter  the  former  is  so  easily  annexed  ?  Doth  not  this  point  incontro- 
rertibly  to  an  essential  unity  of  the  two  ?  Oh,  believe  me,  whoso  sees 
himself  forced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  his  heart  and  conscience  a  con- 
fiding faith,  to  Imntah  thence  the  moral  law,  halh  in  his  heart  and 
conscience  an  erroneous  faith  ;  for  the  true  living  faith  not  merely 
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on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  faith  alone  as  the  principle  of  eternal 
felicity,  because  he  ascribes  to  morality  only  an  earthly,  perishable 
worth.  The  above  alleged  argument  of  the  Protestants,  that  works,  on 
account  of  the  partly  sinful  faculty  whence  they  emanate,  have  not  a 
saving  efficacy,  is  in  itself  inadequate  ;  for  from  the  same  motive  they 
should  represent  faith  as  weak  and  defective ;  and,  consequently,  deny 
it  the  power  of  insuring  salvation.  But  from  the  point  of  view  which 
we  have  now  reached,  we  can  survey  the  whole,  and  all  becomes  per* 
fectly  clear  and  luminous.  Hence  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Luther, 
and  even  better  than  he  understood  himself,  that  Andrew  Poach — a 
writer  who  took  part  in  the  controversies  raised  by  Major — advanced 
the  proposition,  that  even  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law,  that  is  to 
say,  the  purest  morality,  had  no  claim  to  eternal  happiness.* 

Now  have  we  at,  last  succeeded  in  completely  unfolding  the  specula- 
tive idea,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation. We  have  before  observed,  that  the  relation  towards  evil, 
wherein  the  Reformers  placed  the  Almighty,  and  their  ulterior  doctrine, 
that  it  cannot  even  by  Divine  power  be  rooted  out  from  the  regenerated, 
are  based  upon  the  idea  that  evil  necessarily  adheres  to  everything 
finite.  The  same  thought  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  sense  of  sin  cannot  be  effaced  from  all  finite  conscious- 
ness— from  the  consciousness  of  man — it  constantly  accompanies  and 
tortures  man,  because  evil  is  inseparable  from  him,  as  a  limited  being ; 
to  this  he  is  predestined.  But  how  doth  he  obtain  quiet  ?  By  the 
lifting  up  of  the  mind  to  a  higher  point  of  view — to  the  inward  essence 
of  things — to  the  Infinite :  in  the  consciousness  of  God,  in  faith,  evil 
vanishes.  Hence,  moral  freedom  annihilated  was  converted  into  free- 
dom from  the  moral  law,  which  has  relation  merely  to  the  temporal, 
limited,  external  world,  but  has  no  kind  of  reference  to  that  which  is 
eternal  and  exalted  above  space  and  time.  But,  however,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  assert,  that  the  Reformers  were  conscious  of  this 
fundamental  principle  of  their  system ;  on  the  contrary,  had  they  un- 
derstood themselves — had  they  conceived  whither  their  doctrines  led — 
they  would  have  rejected  them  as  unchristian.  Yet  we  may  also  under- 
stand wherefore  the  Catholics,  if  they  wished  to  uphold  the  idea  of  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God ;  if  they  wished  to  maintain  human  free- 
dom, insure  the  dignity  of  the  moral  law,  confirm  the  true  notion  of 
sin,  and  the  debt  of  sin,  and  not  suficr  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in 

*  "  Propoiitio  *  bona  opera  sunt  necesBaria  ad  salutem  *  non  potest  consistere  in 
doctrine  Icfps*  neque  lex  ullas  habet  de  fetemft  yiti  promissiones,  etiam  perfectisBime 
implcta.**  Auctore  Andre4  Poach,  1535.  The  orthodox  Lutherana,  indeed,  would 
not  admit  this  riew. 
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Cbritit  to  be  converted  mto  a  very  folly,  should,  with  aU  their  energy, 
hitve  opposed  the  Protestant  theoiy  of  faith  and  justification. 


^  xrri.^— Aiialyvu  of  the  elenients  of  Imth  and  of  emorr  in  the  I^oleiitant  doctrine 
of  fiuthf  as  hitherto  ■tatcd'. 

If  we  oow  take  a  ret  respective  view  of  all  that  has  been  advanced, 

and  reduce  all  to  a  short  summary,  it  will  follow  that  in  Frotest^j^tbrn 
the  religious  eLotnent  formed  the  more  luminous  side,  and  the  ethical 
the  darker ;  and  tliist  of  course,  was  attended  with  the  consequence, 
that  ultimately  the  religious  element  was  regarded  only  with  a  very 
oblique  and  di^itorted  view. 

The  religious  element  no  one  will  fail  to  notice  in  Protestantism, 
who  only  recalls  to  mind  that  notion  of  Divine  Providf^nce,  which  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  put  forth  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion^  but  which  Calvin  defended  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  action 
of  Providence  the  Reformers  hy  no  means  made  to  consist  merely  in 
the  guidance  of  all  thing^^  little  and  great,  in  tbe  wise  and  tender  con- 
duct of  individuals,  as  of  the  whole  human  race.  No;  according  to 
them,  all  the  phenomena  in  the  world  ot  man  arc  God's  own  work,  and 
man  is  the  mere  instrument  of  God ;  everything  in  tbe  world^s  history 
is  God*s  invisible  act,  visibly  realized  by  the  agency  of  man.    Who  can 
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evident  that  we  can  never  ascribe  too  much  honour,  goodneeoi  dEC,  io 
our  Lord  God.*  So  he  then  consoled  me  :  and  it  is  the  truth,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  takes  from  men  all  honour,  wisdom,  and  justicef 
^^  and  ascribes  them  to  the  one  just  Creator,  who  creates  all  things  out 
^V  of  nothing.  Now  it  is  much  safer  to  ascribe  too  much  to  our  Lord  Grod; 
albeit,  however,  we  can  never  too  much  ascribe  to  Him.  Herein  I  do 
not  err  and  sin,  for  I  give  to  both — to  wit,  God  and  man— what  apper« 
taineth  to  each."* 

The  feelings  whereby  Luther  was  guided,  are,  to  judge  from  such  ap 
pearances,  sound  to  their  inmost  core ;  but  as,  in  feeling,  truth  and 
error  can  tie  enclosed,  and  only  in  a  higher  grade  of  inteUectual  life 
are  separated  one  from  the  otheri  so  this  is  here  the  case.  In  Luther 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  transported  to  the  primitive  times  of  oar 
race,  when,  before  the  mind  of  man,  yet  giddy  from  his  fall,  all  forms 
pass  in  motley  confusion ;  God  and  man  are  no  longer  kept  distinct,  and 
the  acts  of  both  are  blended  together. 

'llie  principle  of  freedom  Luther  did  not  apprehend  ;  since  in  it  he 
abhorred  the  destruction  of  all  deeper  religious  feeUng  and  true  humili- 
/^  ty  ;  viewing  in  it  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Divine  Majes* 

ty,  nay,  the  self-deification  of  man.  To  be  free  and  to  be  God  was, 
in  his  opinion,  synonymous. f  But  what  was  the  consequence  }  While 
he  desired  to  oppose  the  self-will,  he  annihilated  the  free-will,  of  man  ; 
and,  in  combating  his  self-seeking,  he  assailed,  withal,  his  self-existence 
and  individuality.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion, that  Luther,  so  often  as  he  will  prove  man  to  be  no  longer  in  pes* 
session  of  the  higher  freedom — that  freedom  which  truth,  piety,  and 
virtue  ensure,  shows  also  involuntarily,  that  he  no  longer  possesses  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  confounds  both  species  of  freedom,  which  are 
yet  so  very  distinct,  one  from  the  other !  The  freedom  of  election  ia 
for  man  the  necessary  condition  to  a  higher  freedom,  but  not  the  same. 
Thus  the  Reformer  worked  himself  up  to  an  incapacity  to  discover  in 
the  Catholic  notion  of  humility  any  humility  at  all ;  for  humility,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  consists  in  the  renunciation  of  an  independent  personality, 

*  Luther,  Comment,  on  £p.  to  Galat  loc.  cit.  p.  35. 

t  Luther  de  servo  arbitrio  ad  Erasm.  Roterod.  1. 1.  fol.  117.  b.  **Seqaitur  nunc, 
liberum  arbitrium  esse  plane  divinum  nomen,  nee  ulli  po«e  competere,  quam  loli 
divines  majestati ;  ea  enim  potcstate  facit  omnia  quae  vult  in  ceelo  ct  in  terrk.  Quod 
■i  hominibus  tribuitur,  nihil  rectius  tribuitur,  quam  si  Divinitas  quoque  ipsa  eis  tri- 
bueretur,  quo  sacrilegio  nullum  esse  majus  possit.  Proinde  theologorum  erat,  ab  isto 
TDcabulo  abstinere,  cum  de  humank  virtute  loqui  vellent,  et  soli  Deo  relinqnere ; 
deinde  ez  hominum  ore  et  sermone  id  ipsum  tollere,  tanqoam  sacrum  ac  venerabile 
nomen  Deo  suo  asserere.'* 
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and  of  personal  dignity,  and  is  of  an  essontially  physical  nature  ;  where' 
A8,  according  to  the  genuine  and  old  Chmlian  viewj  humility  i^  of  a 
moral  essence^  and  mu^t  depend  on  a  free  homage,  a  free  obialion  of 
oneself.  The  Reformers  said ;  "  See,  thou  art  not  thyself  free,  and 
yet  thou  wouldat  fam  be  fjree ;  in  tbU  consists  ail  thy  perver^eness/* 
The  Catholic^  on  the  oLher  handf  said  :  **  O,  man*  thou  art  created  free ; 
but  if  by  thy  freedom  thou  beconiest  a  bond -slave  to  God,  thou  wilt 
receive  thy  freedom  glorified  back.''  Hereby  it  waa  poBaible  for  the 
Catbohc  to  ojtplain  how  a  false  freedom  could  be  sought  after  ;  and  his 
whole  system  became  at  once  a  Theodicea — ^a  juslitication  of  God  on 
Account  of  evil  in  the  worlds  which  Protefltantij^m  must  absolute ly  re^ 
iK>unce>  &s  it  can  nerer  explain  how  mani  whom  it  believes  to  be  abso^ 
lately  devoid  of  free^wiUp  could  ever  come  to  believe  him^lf  a  fi-ee 
agent,  and  thereby  become  evil  i  unless^  with  the  want  of  freedom,  he 
be  destined  to  this  longing  after  freedom,  and  m  thb  way  be  be  doomed 
to  an  aonibiliiting  oontnidiction  of  bis  own  nature  with  itself^  ciad  there' 
by  all  evil  be  reforred  to  God. 

In  fact,  this  course  of  reasoning  the  Reformers  fearlcsily  pursued ; 
miaappreh ended,  together  with  free-wilJ,  the  cjssenco  of  the  moral  law 
and  morality,  whichf  without  tree-wilh  v^  inconceivable  \  and  yet  ven- 
turtd  withal  to  accuse  Caibohcs  of  want  of  humihly — Catholics^  accor^ 
ding  to  whose  doctrine  that  word  can  alone  posses  a  rational  aense  ; 
and  who,  when  they  say  man  that  confesses  himself  a  sinner  before 
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§  XXVII. — Affinity  of  ProtestantiBm  with  Gnoflticiim,  and  some  Pantheiitic  lyBtems  of 
the  Middle  Age.  More  accurate  determination  of  the  diifisrenee  between  Zwingle^ 
and  Luther's  principles. 

There  is  no  religious  phenomenon,  to  which  the  system  of  the  Reforw 
mers  ofiers  more  resemblance,  than  Gnosticism,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready had,  now  and  then,  occasion  to  advert  In  the  "first  place,  the 
latter  sprang  out  of  a  glowing  desire  after  eternal  life,  and  the  deepest 
sense  of  human  misery  in  general,  and  of  the  misery  of  sin  in  particn* 
lar.  So  deep  a  horror  for  evil  filled  its  disciples,  that  they  deemed  it 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  creation  of  the  good  Grod,  and  thence 
proceeded  even  to  uphold  a  dualism  of  principles.  From  the  present 
form  of  human  existence,  which  arose  out  of  the  mysterious  concur* 
rence  of  these  principles,  evil,  according  to  them,  was  quite  insepara* 
ble ;  it  could,  though  combated,  never  be  overcome. 

Down  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries,  we  find  Gnosticism 
continuing  in  broken  and  detached  systems.  The  Reformers  in  the 
sixteenth  century  embraced  it  under  a  milder  form.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  they  were  moved  by  the  like  feelings ;  that  they  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  and  on  that  account 
represented  human  nature  as  so  thoroughly  corrupted,  that  the  disease 
was  in  this  life  absolutely  incurable. 

Secondly,  this  sense  of  sin,  pious,  doubtless,  but  confused  and  dis- 
tempered in  itself,  tended,  among  the  Protestants  as  well  as  the  Gnos* 


omnibus  hominibus,  neque  uUus  hominum  salvarctur ;  sed  quod  etiam,  si  nulla  peri* 
cula,  nullae  advcnitates,  nulli  deemones  esscnt,  cogerer  tamcn  perpetuo  in  incertum 
laborare  et  aerem  pugnis  yerberare.  Neque  enim  conscientia  mea,  si  in  ctemtmi 
viverem  et  operarer,  unquam  certa  et  secura  fieret,  quantum  facere  deberet,  quo  satis 
Deo  fieret.  Quocumque  enim  opere  pcrfecto  reliquus  esset  ecrupulus,  ad  id  Deo  pla- 
ceret,  vel  an  aliquid  ultra  rcquirerct,  sicut  probat  experientia  omnium  justiciariorum, 
et  ego  meo  magno  malo  tot  annis  satis  didici. 

**  At  nunc  cum  Deus  salutem  meant,  extra  metim  arhitrium  toUene,  in  wuum  re* 
eeperit,  et  non  meo  opere  aut  eureiit  »ed  su&  gratia  et  mieericordid  promieerii  mt 
eerwtre,  eecuruM  et  certus  warn,  quod  ille  fidelie  eit^  et  mihi  non  mentietur,  tarn  potent 
et  magnus,  ut  nuUi  diBmonet,  nulla  advereitates  e urn,  frangere,  aut  me  iUi  rapere, 
poterunt.  Nemo  (inquit)  rapiet  eoe  de  manii  mea,  quia  pater,  qui  dedit,  major  om. 
nilms  eet.  Ita  fiU  ut  n  non  omnee,  tamen  aliqui  et  multi  salventur,  cum  per  vim 
liberi  arbitrii  nullus  proreue  eervaretur,  ted  in  unum  omnet  perderemur.  Turn  etiam 
eerti  eumue  et  eeeuri,  noe  Deo  plaeere,  non  merito  operie  nostri,  eedfavore  miseru 
corditB  9uet  nohie  promiooa,  atque  et  minue  aut  male  egerimus,  quod  nobie  nan  tm. 
putet,  eed  pateme  ignoecat  et  emendet,  Hitc  est  gloriatio  omnium  eanetorum  in 
Do9tmo»^ 
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iicsr  towards  its  own  destnictLOD ;  and,  us  it  did  oot  cotoprebead,  aud 
thereby  luaintain  itself,  it  bocame  utterly  extinct. 

The  higher  the  degree  of  objective  sinfulnefig  is  coQsideredt  wherein 
the  subject  s^es  himself  iuvolved  without  persoaal  gtjiJt,  the  more  the 
maguitude  of  subjectivo  sdlVcommLtted  evil  disappears ;  a  ad  bum  an 
Dature  is  then  charged  with  the  debt,  which  the  individual  bad  con- 
tracted. Mow  much  the  Guodtjos  j^ought  to  excuae  themselves  by 
means  of  their  theory  of  evilf  Is  well  known.  In  like  nianaer,  the  Fro- 
te^^taatd  represent  Adam,  who  h  accounted  tbe  only  siiuneri  as  succeed- 
ed by  Chris  tf  wbo  alone  worketh  good  ;  and  if,  by  the  former,  all  per- 
sonal guilt  is  made  impossible,  so,  through  the  latter^  all  personal  merit 
is  rendered  unnecessary^  If  the  former  bath  bereaved  man  of  all  moral 
freedom,  aud,  consequeutly,  of  all  capacity  for  good,  the  latter  is  so 
constituted,  that  all  liberty,  all  independent  w^orking  of  good  on  the  part 
of  man,  becomes  unnecessary  ;  and  tbe  more  unavoidable  the  necessity 
of  siuning  is  represented  to  have  boon  in  the  tirst  Adam,  tbe  more 
easily  obtainable  is  forgiveuess  through  the  second  Adam  described  to 
be.  The  error  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  one  were  to  believe*  that 
a  deep  ^nse  of  guilt  was  possibbt  only  under  the  cuudition  of  a  pro- 
digious magnitude  of  evil  deeds  committed  by  us ;  for,  on  the  coutrary, 
eJtperience  showa,  that,  wheu  the  amount  of  evil,  objectively  eo[i:»idej:r- 
ad,  in  smalli  it  is  always  mo^£  deeply  foUt  a  ad  most  strongly  detente  J  ^ 
In  fact,  no  blood -guiltine^t  no  perjury,  no  adultery  is  nece^ary,  in  order 
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severant  struggle  against  all  evil ;  bat  it  is  well  known  how  horribly 
this  doctrine  was  abused  in  life.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Protestant 
certitude  of  eternal  life,  and  of  absolute  predestination.  The  convic 
tion,  that  through  God^s  mercy,  and  without  any  moral  obligation  on 
my  part,  I  shall  infallibly  have  a  share  in  eternal  happiness,  can  inspire 
me  with  gratitude  the  wannest,  and  the  most  capable  of  producing  the 
fairest  fruits  in  life ;  and  this  it  was  which  Luther  expected  to  be  the 
result  of  his  doctrine.  But  the  notion,  that  heaven  will  not  be  lost  to 
the  believer,  or  to  him  who  firmly  confides ;  and  that  no  merit,  tiiat  is 
to  say,  no  personal  worth,  bears  any  inward  relation  to  salvation,  could 
as  easily  produce  the  opposite  effects  in  practice ;  and  that  these  did  not 
fkil  to  ensue,  Luther  himself  often  enough  complains,  and  the  course  of 
our  investigations  will  furnish  us  with  numerous  proofs.  We  do  not 
contend,  that  such  an  assurance,  in  noble,  tender,  and  sensitive  souls, 
if  such  can  vaunt  of  this  assurance,  is  not  capable  of  bearing  the  most 
abundant  fruits  ;  but  how  doth  the  view,  which  the  Reformers  entertain 
of  human  sinfulness,  entitle  them  to  reckon  upon  souls  of  such  a  stamp  7 
If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  every  doctrine  can  be  abused,  we  admit 
the  fact,  but  maintain,  that  truth  of  itself  never  gives  occasion  to  abuse  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  abose  enprings  only  from  the  false  position,  where- 
in any  one  sets  himself  in  relation  to  the  truth  :  whereas,  with  an  erro- 
neous doctrine,  abuse  is  necessarily  intertwined,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  chance  whether  it  conduce  to  any  one's  spiritual  welfare.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  doctrine,  that  without  fulfilling  any  moral  obligations, 
we  become,  by  faith  alone,  partakers  of  Divine  grace  ;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Gnostic  and  Protestant  feeling  of  assurance,  and  with  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  which  it  presupposes. 

Fourthly,  Marcion  was  so  impressed  with  the  loftiness  of  the  New 
Testament  revelation,  with  the  revelation  of  God,  as  a  gracious,  lov- 
ing, and  merciful  Father,  that,  on  that  account  he  held  the  divinity  in 
Christ  to  be  essentially  different  from  the  one  that  created  the  world 
filled  with  evils  of  every  kind,  gave  in  the  old  covenant  such  severe 
laws,  and  so  strictly,  according  to  them,  meted  out  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Into  what  contradictions  Luther  brought  Nature  and  Grace, 
Law  and  Gospel,  we  have  already  seen,  and  not  less  so,  how,  in  the 
Redeemer,  he  saw  exclusively  the  merciful  forgivcr  of  sins.*  Marcion, 
the  most  pious  of  Gnostics,  but  who  evinced  scarcely  any  trace  of  a 


•  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  1.  i.  c.  2.  "  Et  ila  in  Christo  quaai  aliam  inrenicns  dispoei. 
tionem  Boiios  et  pura  benignitatis  et  divenae  a  Creatore,  facile  noyam  et  hoBpitam 
argnmentatus  est  di?initatem  in  Chiiato  luo  reyelatam." 
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"seientific  spirit,  supposed,  that  the  good  God  in  Christ  took  eompnssioll 
t>o  men,  without  incurring  any  t>hiigatioa  to  concern  Himself  as  to 
their  destiny  -f  since  they  belonged  to  a  creation  to  which  He  was  a 
stranger :  but  he  forgot,  that  it  wms  inconceivable  how  men  €ould  even 
tinderstmnd  Him,  and  enter  into  commnnion  with  Hirni  because,  as  he^ 
tngg  created  by  the  Demturgos  (a  spirit  independent  of  God,)  they  pos^ 
sensed  nothing  akin  to  God,  no  manner  ^f  Ukeno^  unto  God.  In  bis 
folly,  he  thought  he  more  highly  exalted  the  mercy  of  God,  by  reprev 
senting  Him  aa  redeeming  creature^  not  only  estranged  from  Him  by 
sin,  but^  in  their  very  essence,  aliens  to  Him.  In  hke  manner  Luther> 
Fallen  man,  according  to  him,  was  nothing  but  sin,  entirely  bereft  of 
the  Divine  image ;  a  doctrine  by  which  he  tho«i|;ht  to  eXfiU  the  glory 
of  the  Saviour  \  without  considering^  that  he,  who  has  no  longer  any* 
thing  to  he  redeemed,  cannot  possibly  be  susceptibte  of  redemptionp 
Yet  those  parallels  must  now  be  clesodt  especially  as  we  should  be 
thrown  into  no  small  embarrassment,  were  we  to  eompnre  Luther's 
ascetic  exercises  with  those  of  Marcion.  Such  very  opposite  practical 
results  flowed  from  theories  which  have  the  closest  affinity  with  each 
other*  But  even  Prodicu^i,  the  most  libertine  enemy  to  the  law,  and 
the  Cainites  professed  theoretical  maxims  similar  to  those  of  Marcion  \ 
Another  doctrine,  to  which  Protestanttflm  bears  undeniable  relaiioni> 
ahip,  is  the  ideal  Pantheism,  whose  adherents,  through  the  whole  course 
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between  them.  Luther  approziinates  more  to  thepnoetico-ManidieMr 
view  of  the  world; — ^Zwingle  to  the  Pantheistic*  Id  the  first  period  of 
his  opposition  against  the  Church,  Luther,  in  his  peculiar  humility, 
wished  to  refuse,  to  fallen  num  only^  every  species  of  freedom  in  what 
concerned  holiness.  But,  in  the  course  of  his  hostility,  he  thought  to* 
give  a  further  support  to  hi»  notion  of  humility,  by  representing  man, 
as  in  himself  J  devoid  of  freedom^-'-a  proof  of  his  unscientific  spirit^— ^ 
for,  by  this  second  doctrine,  he  entirely  took  away  all  weight  from  the 
first.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  numerous  passages  in  his  writings, 
that  his  principal  object  was  to  inspire  men  with  humility  and  pietyr 
by  consideration  of  their  deep  guilt  in  Adam }  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle,  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  cling  only  to  this  ground" 
work  of  his  system, — which  we  may  call  the  would-be  Christian,—' 
and  to  give  up  the  other,  which  we  may  characterize  as  the  specula- 
tive one.*  Zwingle,  on  the  other  hand,  leant  almost  exclusively  on  the 
latter  (for  what  he  alleged  respecting  original  sin,  and  evil  in  general, 
is  scarce  worthy  of  attention ;)  he  pretty  openty  declared  for  Panthe- 
ism, and  thereby  attached  himself  to  the  principles  of  that  second  party 
described  above,  which,  in  the  middle  age,  unfurled  the  banner  of  oppo^ 
sition  against  the  Church.  The  following  statement  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  more  detailed  explanations. 

The  leading  principles  in  his  writing  on  providence  are  as  follows  : 
All  power  is  either  created  or  uncreated.  If  it  be  uncreated,  it  is  God 
himself;  if  it  be  created,  it  must  needs  be  created  by  God.  But,  to  be 
created  by  God,  signifies  nought  else  than  to  be  an  emanation  of  His 
power ;  for  whatever  is,  is  from  Him,  through  Him,  and  in  Him,  nap^ 
is  Himself,  Thus,  created  power  is  ever  but  a  phenomenon  of  uni- 
versal power,  in  a  new  subject,  and  a  new  individuaLf     The  notion  of 


t  Luther  de  servo  abitr.  adv.  Erasmw  loc.  cit.  p.  177,  b.  "  Nonae  agnoBcis  ?  Jam 
quiero  etpeto,  bI  gratia  Dei  desit,  aut  separeturab  Hit  y\  modicuU,  quid  ipsa  faciei  t 
Inefficax  f  inquis)  est,  et  nibii  facit  boni.  Ergo  non  faciei,  quod  Deus  aul  gralia  ejus 
volel ;  siquidem  graliam  Dei  separalam  ab  ek  jam  poeuimus,  quod  vero  gralia  Dei  noa 
facil,  bonum  non  est.  Quajic  scquilur,  liberum  arbilrium  sine  gralil  Dei  prorsus  noa 
liberum,  sed  immutabilitcr  cuptivura  el  servum  esse  inali,  cum  non  poesil  verlere  se 
iolo  ad  bonum.  Hoc  8tante,  dono  tibU  ut  vim  liheri  arhitrii  non  modo  foetus  modu 
culam^  fac  earn  angelicam,  faCy  ft  po<e«,  plane  divinam^  9i  adjeceris  tamen  kane 
ilUBtabilem  appendicem,  et  citra  gratiam  Dei  inefficacem  dicas ;  mox  ademeris  illi 
omnem  vim :  quid  csl  vis  inefficax.  nisi  plane  nulla  vis  V*  Bui  as  might  be  ezpecled 
from  this  conclusion,  we  find  immcdialcly  a  recurrence  to  Ihe  old  doclrine :  **  Fi:Kuin 
ergo  slet,  .  .  .  nos  omnia  neccsMtale,  nihil  libero  arbitrio  faccre,  dum  vis  liberi  arbi- 
trii  nihil  est,  ncque  facit,  nequc  potesl  bonum,  absente  grali&. 

I  Zwingli  de  providenlia,  torn.  i.  fol.  354,  a.    **  Quib  lamen  creata  dicilur,  cnni 
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a  power,  peculiar  to  a  created  being,  is  as  incompatible  wiih  the  notion 
of  the  Deity,  ns  with  the  notion  of  a  created  being,  since  this  would 
thereby  be  conceived  as  uncreated.  To  wish  to  be  free,  is  accordingly 
identical  with  wishing  to  be  one'a  own  God  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  free- 
dom leade  at  once  to  self-deificationtand  to  poly  theism.  The  predicate 
**  F^ieedom,*'  and  the  subject  "ereaturcj"  are  matually  incompatible; 
^and  the  €:ipression,  "  a  free  creature,"  involves  a  contradiction. 

He  continues:  Freedom,  as  a  sdf-power,  being  inconsbtent  with  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  the  notion  of  a  creature  hying  according  to  its 
own  design  is  evidentty  subversive  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  For  this  is 
ms  much  as  to  suppose,  that  God  would  alter  bis  decree^  which  can  only 
lie  eternal,  and  consequently  immutablet  according  to  hunmn  caprices 
and  actions,  the  result  of  human  prudence.  The  notion  of  Divine 
Providence  is^  therefore,  according  to  Zwingle,  in  every  respect,  one 
and  the  same  with  that  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  all  occurrences; 
and  quite  consistently,  thereforet  be  rejects*  with  the  idea  of  free-will, 
nil  freedom  of  thinking  aEso,* 

His  thoughts  on  the  essence  of  created  energies  Zwingle  discloses 
further,  when  he  says,  the  being  of  all  things  is  the  being  of  God,  and 
<jod  Himself;  for,  should  we  assert  the  contrary,  then  the  notion  of 
the  infinite,  which  appertains  to  God,  is  destroyed  ;  since  any  thing, 
which  IS  not  Hmselft  is  placed  ftesiW^  Him,  and  old  of  //im.f    To 
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the  earth,  and»  when  their  individual  life  is  extinct,  dtssolve  again  int<» 
its  bosom,  so  k  is  with  the  universe  in  respect  to  God : — and  he  adds^ 
in  passing,  the  consoling  observation,  that  from  thence  the  immortality 
of  man  is  very  apparent,  since  we  see,  that,  nought  which  has  ever 
been,  can  quite  cease  to  be,  as  it  only  returns  to  the  Universal  Being. 
He  even  cannot  refrain  fiom  a  digression,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pjrtha* 
gjorian  doctrine  of  tlie  transmigration  of  souls  is  no4  quite  groundless, 
and  presents  one  very  favourable  side** 

From  all  this  Zwingle  infers,  that  there  can  be  but  one  cause,  and 
that  the  so-caUed  secondary  causes  should  not  be  regarded  aa  causes, 
but  only  as  means  and  instruments  of  the  first,  which  is  at  once  the 
only  cause.'^  By  this  he  utterly  denies,  that  man  can  be  the  free  prin^ 
cipk  of  causation  in  a  series  of  actions,  and  represents  him  as  a  com* 
pletely  passive  instrument — a  living  machine,  which  never  acts  from 
itself,  which  is  only  set  in  motion,  and  is  alike  incapable  either  of  good 
or  of  evil.  So  far  Zwingle,  who  only  reduces  to  its  first  principle* 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  servitude  of  the  human  will.  We  have  oftei» 
wondered  at  the  so-called  orthodox  Protestant  theologians  of  our  days,, 
when  they  opposed  modem  theological  and  philosophiccd  systems*  which 
more  consistently  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  so  little 
did  Pl-otestant  orthodoxy  understand  Uselfl  With  all  his  deviation* 
on  particular  points,  Schleiermacher  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  genuine 
disciple  of  the  Reformers. 


*  L.  c.  "  Sed  hane  sentcntiam  paulo  ^/A^9-c<^ab^Tf^oy  tractatam  ....  ezempio  . 
eonfirmabimuB,"  etc. 
t  L,  c.  foL  358^  h. 
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man  in  the  Divine  assurances.  In  like  manner,  such  signs  have  been 
instituted  by  Christ,  to  serve  to  men  as  pledges  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  of  heavenly  grace,  and  of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thirdly,  the  sacraments  are  represented  as  the  channels  (quasi  alveu) 
whereby  the  power  which  flows  from  the  suflTerings  of  Christ,  the  grace 
which  the  Saviour  hath  merited  for  us,  is  individualized,  and  applied 
tD  each  one ;  in  order  that  by  aid  thereof,  the  health  of  the  soul  may 
be  re-established  I  or  confirmed.  Fourthly,  remarks  the  catechism,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  outward  marks  and  tokens  of  confession  among 
the  faithful.  Lastly,  the  idea,  with  which  this  exposition  of  the  cited 
manual  concludes,  is  far  more  ingenious  and  more  profound  than  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear, — the  idea,  namely,  that  the  sacraments  con- 
tribute the  more  to  cherish  Christian  piety,  as  they  are  well  calculated 
to  humble  arrogance  by  the  reflection,  that,  as  man  had  ignominioo^ 
delivered  himself  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world,  so  he  needs 
its  mediation  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  it.  That  false  spiritualism, 
which,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  well  as  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  everywhere  burst  forth^  and  sought  to  obtain 
ascendancy,  might,  by  an  earnest  consideration  alone  of  the  great 
humiliating  truth  which  this  idea  involves,  have  attained  to  a  conscious* 
ness  of  its  fearful  aberrations.* 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  sacraments  confer  on  us  sanctify- 
ing grace,  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  they  work  in  us,  by  means 
of  their  character,  as  an  institution  prepared  by  Christ  for  our  salvation 
(ex  opere  operatOj  scilicet  a  ChristOj  in  place  of  quod  operatus  est 
Christus,)'f  that  is  to  say,  the  sacraments  convey  a  divine  power, 
merited  for  us  by  Christ,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  human 
disposition,  by  any  spiritual  effort  or  condition  ;  but  is  absolutely,  for 
Christ's  sake,  conferred  by  God  through  their  means.  Doubtless,  man 
must  receive  this  grace,  and  therefore  be  susceptible  of  it;  and  this 
susceptibility  is  evinced  in  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin,  in  the  desire 
after  divine  aid,  and  in  a  confiding  faith.  But  he  can  only  receive  it, 
and  therefore  be  only  susceptible  of  it.  By  this  doctrine,  accordingly, 
the  objectivity  of  Divine  grace  is  upheld ;  and  we  are  prevented  from 


*  L.  c.  p.  167.  The  whole  ezpoeition  of  the  catechitm  is  taken  from  the  manuals 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Middle  Age :  for  example,  from  Hugh  St.  Victor,  Alexan- 
der Hales,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  See  the  last  named  schoolman's 
Somm.  tot.  theolog.  Par.  3.  Q.  hd.  Art.  1.  p.  276. 

t  Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  vii.  can.  viii.  "  Si  quis  dixerit,  per  ipsa  nov»  legis  sacm- 
menta  ex  opere  operatonon  conferri  gratiam,  eed  solam  fidem  divinae  promissionis  ad 
gratiam  consequendam  sufficere,  anathema  sit." 


...1m»   :      j.f 
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dmmng^  down  the  effects  of  the  sacrament  into  the  region  of  the  mih- 
jecfive ;  and,  from  entertaining  the  opinion,  that  these  eonmat^d  in 
itier«?  moml  and  dialectic  result?,  in  human  feelings,  confide  ratio  nst 
and  resolves,  which*  an  at  the  view  of  a  picture  representing  Christ 
cnicified,  are  excited  within  us  at  the  moment  of  receiving,  or  even 
may  precede  the  reception*  This  human  activity,  except  in  the  case 
of  infants  to  be  biiptized,  is  indeed  necessary;  but  it  ia  not  the  divine 
grace  promised  in  the  sacramentt  nor  doth  it  even  merit  it*  Nay^  the 
refigTous  energies  of  the  human  soul  are  set  in  new  motion  by  the 
sacrament,  since  its  divine  mutter  impregnates  the  soul  of  man,  vivifies 
it  anew,  establishes  it  in  the  most  intimate  communion  with  God^  and 
continues  to  work  within  nil  men,  who  do  not  show  themselves  in- 
capable of  its  graces,  or,  as  the  council  expresses  it«  do  not  place  an 
obstacle  in  the  way** 

The  doctrine  of  justification, — according  to  which  the  divine  activity 
precedes  the  human,  and  then  both,  in  case  the  latter  doth  not  obsti- 
nately resist^  constitute  one  and  the  same  divine  and  human  work, — 
recurs  in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments*     And  from  the  universal  relation 


*  Cofidl.  Trid  L  c.  cmn.  tL  '*  Si  qui»  dlxerit,  S^cnunoita  norm  lei^v  non  contt- 
aere  gnttam,  qu^m  d^iAcniit,  sut  grettun  ipmn  non  paticnCibtii  obiecm  non  con. 
htrv,  qmist  Bigna  tanluin,  etc*  tm&lhcnia  mL*^  EelliLrminc  hiu  treated  this  atibjcct  of 
the  BucnLmcnts  witli  ih(^  felicity  which  he  always  cvmcci  in  doctrinal  itirf^stigalionH  : 
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which,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  exists  between  grace  and  free- 
will, we  might  infer,  that  the  QfpuM  operatum  doth  not  establish  a 
divine  activity  only,  nor  imply  a  mere  inertness  on  the  part  of  man.* 

That  Catholics  reckon  seven  sacraments,  needs  no  further  evidence ; 
but  Catholics,  we  may  notice  in  passing,  assert  of  no  sacrament,  that 
its  reception  is  entirely  and  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  So,  for 
instance,  the  ardent  desire  of  a  catechumen  for  baptism,  when  in- 
vincible outward  obstacles  prevent  its  accomplishment,  is  sufficient. 
God,  who  freely  chooses  one  mode  of  communicating  to  us  His  grace, 
can  make  use  of  another ;  but  it  is  not  for  man  to  reject,  according  to 
his  caprice,  the  means  of  salvation  offered  to  him  by  Christ,  and  to 
prefer  another  path  of  grace.  This  would  argue  a  very  gross  presump- 
tion, and  be  a  most  culpable  contempt  of  the  divine  ordinances.  A 
spirituality  of  this  kind  is,  with  all  its  pretensions  to  refinement,  nought 
else  than  a  coarse,  carnal  arrogance. 


$  zxu. — ^Luthena  dootrine  of  the  Sacraments  in  genexml.    Coneeqnencee  of  this 

doctrine. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
evinced  on  this  matter  the  roost  decided  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  the  internal  ground  of  this  opposition  lay  entirely  in  their 
one-sided  conception  of  the  justification  of  man  before  God.  Hereby 
especially  the  communication  of  reaHly  sanctifying  graces,  by  means  of 
the  sacraments,  was  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  nay,  even  totally 
called  in  question  ;  just  as  if  the  Reformers  dreaded  being  sanctified. 
The  highest  point  to  which  they  could  rise,  was  the  one-sided  view  of 
the  sacraments,  considered  as  pledges  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  pro« 
mises  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  sacraments,  accordingly,  were 
to  have  no  other  destination,  than  to  make  the  faithful  receiver  assured 
that  his  debt  of  sins  was  remitted,  and  to  console  and  to  quiet  him. 

The  sacraments  being  now  no  longer  considered  as  channels  of  grace, 
which  convey  an  internal  sanctifying  power,  and  pr<ffer  it  to  man,  their 
effects  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  subjective  acts  of  the  individual 
at  the  moment  of  reception  ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that  the  participation 


•  Let  the  reader  oompaie  Sets.  yi.  e.  tL  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent  with  what  will 
be  laid  below  reepecting  penanoe.  Many  divines,  moreover,  alongr  with  BeUanniae 
in  the  passage  just  cited,  bring,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  opM  opsrsteM, 
the  fact,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  is  not  determined  by  the  Tirtue  and  piety 
of  those  who  dispense  them. 
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of  them  was  anty  in  m  far  attended  witb  fruiU  as  faith  in  the  forgtve- 1 
fie**  of  gins  ejdsted* 

Hereby,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the  opiw  aperatum — the  objective  I 
character  of  these  means  of  grace — wajs  of  necessity  rejected  ;  and  I 
everything  drawn  down  into  the  sphere  of  the  subjective,     A  second  | 
point  of  opposition  wns  formed  by  the  Lutheran  notion  of  a  sacrament^ 
&a  d>ove  described  ;  ina^smuch  ns  Catholics,  with  whom  forgivenesa  of  I 
Biofl  and  sane  tifi  cat  ion  are  one  and   the  same  divine  act,  understand 
bothi  by  the  ju^it location  produced  or  augmented  by  the  medium  of  tbe 
a&cmments« 

Ab  it  is  by  tbe  right  use  of  tbe  sacraments  that  man  ib  sanctiliedr  so 
it  is  by  the  same  means  that  his  sjns  are  forgiven  him,  or,  when  these 
miB  already  forgiven,  that  sanctifying  grace  is  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Reformers,  wliose  system  everywhere  lays  too  exclusive  a  | 
stress  on  the  pardon  of  dns,  teach  that  even  the  sacraments  serve  only 
as  instruments  for  confirming  faith  in  this  remission  of  sins*  In  tbe  | 
first  edition  of  his  *'  Loci  Theologici,*'*  Melanctbon  betrays  not  even  a 
perception  of  any  deeper  or  more  comprehensive  notion  of  the  sacra- 
mental than  the  one  here  stated ;  and  Luther,  iti  his  work  on  the 
Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Church,  unfolds  no  other  view,t 

In  regard  to  tbe  distinction  between  tbe  symbols  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Sacraments  of  the  New,  Catholic  theologians  were  wont 
to  teach,  that  the  former  :  *  --  -  ..    -    , 


.« 
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distinction  the  Protestants  evidently  could  not  approve,  since  they  held 
justification  and  sanctification  as  separate  things,  and  asserted  that  the 
former  was  determined  only  by  faith.  What  prevented  them,  how- 
ever, from  maintaining  that  our  means  of  salvation  were  the  channels 
of  truly  sanctifying  graces,  as  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  Jewish  sym- 
bols !  But  Melancthon  writes : — Circumcision  is  nothing  ;  so  is  bap- 
tism nothing  ;  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  nothing ;  they 
are  rather  testimonies  and  o-^^ayiht  (seals)  of  the  Divine  will  toward 
thee  ;  through  them  is  thy  conscience  assured,  if  it  ever  doubted  of  the 
graciousness  and  the  good-will  of  God  in  thy  regard."  Here  baptism 
and  the  holy  communion  are  ranked  indiscriminately  with  circumcision ; 
and,  like  it,  are  represented  as  mere  signs  of  covenant.  Melancthon, 
however,  expresses  himself  still  more  distinctly  on  this  point :  he  likens 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  to  the  signs,  which  were  given  to 
Gideon,  to  assure  him  of  the  victory  he  would  gain.  Herein,  however, 
we  must  beware  not  to  alter  the  point  of  comparison,  which  Melanc- 
thon wishes  to  institute.  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pledge,  given  to  Gideon,  afforded  him  the  certainty  that 
he  would  overcome  the  adversaries  of  God*s  people,  so  the  sacraments 
are  to  us  a  sign  of  victory  that  we  shall  conquer  our  enemy,  namely, 
evil.  No,  in  the  opinion  of  Melancthon,  the  resemblance  consists  only 
in  the  abstract  assurance.  In  the  one  case,  the  assurance  refers  to  the 
fact,  that  Israel  would  come  victorious  out  of  the  impending  contest ; 
in  the  other,  it  implies  only  that  we  should  derive  consolation,  even 
were  we  to  succumb  in  the  struggle.  So  mean  a  conception  of  the 
sacraments  necessarily  led  to  the  view,  that  they  operate  only  through 
faith  in  the  Divine  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  was  only  in  course  of  the  disputes  with  the  fanatics,  as  Luther 
called  them,  or  with  the  Sacramentarians,  that  the  Reformers  of  Wit- 
temberg  approximated  again  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Already 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  expresses  itself,  though  indefinitely  enough, 
yet  still  in  a  manner  to  enable  Catholics  to  declare  themselves  tolera- 
bly satisfied  with  it. 

The  "  Apology "  is  still  more  explicit,  for,  in  a  few  brief  words,  it 
says,  that  a  sacrament  is  a  ceremony,  or  a  work  instituted  by  God, 
wherein  that  is  represented  to  us,  which  the  grace  annexed  to  the  cere- 
mony proflTers.* 


*  Confess.  Aa^ost.  Art  ziii.  '*  De  usti  ncramentoram  docent,  quod  sacmmenta 
kutttuta  Bint,  non  modo  ut  sint  nots  piofessionis  inter  homines,  sed  mngiB  ut  sint  sigrna 
eft  testimonia  yoliintatis  Dei  erga  nos,  ad  excitandam  et  confirmandam  fidem  in  his, 
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But,  by  degrees,  the  Lultierans  again  adopted  the  entire  notion  of 
Ihe  opus  operdtum^  although  they  Goutinucp  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  protest  against  it> — a  protest  wbieh  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  their  apparent  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the  Lutheran  opposition  to 
Ibe  same,  and  by  the  arbitrary  signi^cation  they  have  attached  to  the 
Catholic  doclrinCi*  Thus^  in  course  of  time,  no  important  ditlerence 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be  pointed  out  ^  but,  as  a  dis- 
pute had  once  existed  between  CathoUcs  and  Protestants,  and  the  later  I 
Protestants  would  not  acknowledge  the  mistakes  of  the  elder  ones,  they 
saw  themselves  forced  to  invent  diflerences*  Even  Cherauitiusi  gave 
Luther's  original  doctrine  in  a  very  disfigured  formy  and  would  not 
avow  that  he  indulged  in  any  such  one-sided  view  of  the  sacraments, 
and  even  took  tbo  trouble  to  misrepresent  the  schoolmen,  particularly 
Gabriel  Bielj  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  eye  of  unin formed  readers  | 
Lutbcr*a  own  variations-f 

Meanwhile  the  original  view  of  Luther  on  the  sacraments  (though. 
Its  the  correction,  which  shortly  after  w^as  made  in  it,  showed  it  had 
arisen  out  of  a  heedless  spirit  of  opposition,  and  from  w^ant  of  serious 
reflection,}  produced  very  important  consequences.  As  tbo  aforesaid 
means  of  salvation,  according  to  this  theory,  were,  by  their  symbohcal 
ebaracter,  destined  only  to  confirm  and  consolidate  faith  in  the  forgive- 
ness  of  sins ;  so  the  number  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  sacraments  must  | 
of  necessity  bo  diminished.     Every  one  at  the  tirst  glance  must  per- 


**- 
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short,  the  number  of  seven  sacraments  (in  direct  contradiction  to  Scrip* 
n.  ture,  and  the  well-founded  tradition  of  the  Catholic,  as  well  as  of  thS* 

orthodox  Greek  Church,  nay,  even  of  ttejiestorians  and  Monophy* 
sites,  whoi  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  separated  from  the  communion 
of  these  Churches,)  was  reduced  to  two ;  and  nierely  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  retained ;  although  the  two  so  retained 
could  not  even  be  anderstood.  Confirmation  was  only  to  be  a  renewal 
of  baptism ;  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  considered  merely  as  a 
pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  extreme 
unction ;  for,  in  danger  of  death,  man  needed  most  the  assurance  of 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  Of  penance  we  shall  have  to  speak 
more  in  detaO.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  Catholici  who  does  not  con* 
ceive  the  believer  under  the  one-sided  view  of  a  man  that,  for  Christ's 
sake,  has  obtained  merely  the  remission  of  hts  sins ;  butt  under  the 
living  believer,  understands  a  man  redeemed  from  sin,  and  consecrated 
to  God  in  mind  and  sense^  needs  a  circle  of  sacraments,  embracing  all 
^  the  important  events  of  life,  and  reflecting  the  evcr*recurring  view  of 
his  earthly  pi]grimage«-^>a  circle  of  sacraments  which  symbolically  ex* 
press  the  high  relation  of  each  passage  of  his  life  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  guarantee  and  really  impart  the  divine  energy,  which  is 
requisite  to  its  beginning  and  its  consummation. 

The  entanglement  of  man  with  the  lower  world,  which  since  Adam's 
disobedience,  hath  been  subjected  to  a  curse,  is  revealed  in  the  most 
diverse  ways.  Even  so  diverse  are  the  ways  whereby  we  are  raised  up 
to  a  world  of  a  higher  order,  in  and  by  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  f    If, 


candam  grratiam  **  (gratia  is  hero  only  the  diyinc  forgiycneM  of  rint)  '*  non  est  quod 
dubitemui.  Quid  autcm  in  mentcm  yenit  iis,  qui  inter  si^a  gratiie  ordinem  nume« 
ranintT    Cum  non  aliud  sit  ordo,  quam  deligi  ex  ecclena  eoa,  qui  docent,**  etc. 

*  Melancth.  1.  c.  p.  156.  **  Signum  gratio  certum  est  participatjo  mena®,  hoc 
eit,  manducaro  corpus  Christi  et  bibere  sanguincm.  Sic  enim  ait ... .  quotics  fece* 
ritis,  faoite  in  memoriam  mei«  Id  est :  cum  fiicitis,  admoneamini  Eyangelii,  sea 
remisaionis  pcccatonim.  .  .  .  Est  autcm  significatio  hujus  sacramenti,  confirmare 
nos  toties,  quoties  labescunt  conscicntin,  quoties  de  yoluntate  Dei  erga  nos  dubita- 
mut.**  vThat  is  to  say,  as  often  as  we  doubt,  whether  God  be  earnest  in  forgiving  us 
our  sins.)  "  Id  cum  alias  sape,  turn  mazime,  cum  moriendum  est,  accidlt.  Unc- 
tionem  aibitror  esse  cam,  de  qui  Marci  vi,'* .  .  .  (the  fourteenth  verso  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  James  did  not  then  occur  to  his  mind  !)  **  Sed  ea  signa  esse  tradita,  nt 
eerto  significcnt  gratiam,  non  video.**    (As  if  it  were  not  express] j  stated  in  James  f 

t  Thom.  Aquinas  (Summ.  p.  iii.  q.  Izv.  art  i.  p.  396)  objects  :  **  Videtur,  quod  mm 
debaant  CMe  septem  MCimmeata.    Sacramenta  enim  afieaciam  habent  ex  viriute 
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by  earthly  generation  and  birth,  wo  have  been  brought  into  a  general 
connexion  with  this  distracted  world ;  so,  in  our  matorer  years,  this 
connexion  ever  meets  us  m  more  special  relations^  and  in  more  definite 
forms ;  and  what,  by  our  birth,  wasj  deposited  aa  a  germ^  is  now  ex- 
panded ,  and  thereby  realized  and  strengthened.  But  man  feels  him- 
aelf  ever  more  and  more  strongly  straitened  by  the  Jaws  of  this  world, 


^rim.  €x  ti  Tirtule  pa»doiik  ChriitL  S«td  ana  c*t  virttttf  dlviniL  et  mm  Chriiti  pasaio  ! 
una  enim  oblatboe  catummnxiiTit  ia  scmpUeruum  winctificttt/w."  Among  other 
thin^f  he  replies  :  "  Dtcendum  quod  nicratnmita  cccLeiiffi  Drdinantur  nd  duo,  §ci!icet 
ad  pcrficieridum  homincm  in  bi^  qiie  pcrtmcnt  ad  crultuni  Dei  eecundum  ncltgioDeDa 
ChnMi&x)iB  vite&,  et  etiam  in  resnodium  conUa,  dcfectuin  pcceatip  UliXK}ue  autem 
modo  cociTcniciitrr  ponuntui  septem  Bacramenta*  VitA  enim  RpinluiLlii  conformitO' 
tem  aliquam  habct  ad  vlXam  corporalenit  sicut  et  capteim  corporal jft  conformltfiiem 
flwtam  B|iiritaatium  habent.  In  yita  anC£in  c^rpordi  dopliciCer  aliqiir»  perficitar. 
H^  OUmIo  quatntyin  ad  perttoniLtii  pnopriam,  alio  modo  per  rcspci^tuni  ad  lotam  cora- 
BMnMateai  ■DcictaiiAf  m  qua  Tivit ;  quia  homo  natuiaJitiT  est  animal  «ociaie>  Ee- 
l|»eeta  autcm  sui  ip»iUA  perfiultur  homo  in  viui  corporoli  dupbcitcr,  Uqo  ttjodo  per 
wtjf  uCqtiLtcndo  fcilicrct  aliquam  vitm  pcrfectioacin ;  alio  modo  per  accidenf,  icUicct 
tvmoveado  impeditncnta  vitJt,  puttt  ffi|rH(udtnee  vd  aliquid  bujuimodi.  Per  b^  aut^m 
pcT^citar  corporaJiA  vita  tripliciter.  Primo  qoidem  per  ^eaemtionemi  per  qnaru  bomo 
iudpit  cmse  ct  vtrerc^  £t  loco  bujua  in  api^rituali  rita  cat  baptitnitift,  qui  ^et  epintualifl 
rci^-a^mtio :  ciecunduna  illdd  ad  Titum  tii.  Sec  undo,  per  augmeatan],  quo  all  quia 
perdacitar  ftd  perfectom  quiLtititau  m  cl  Tirtatcm.  Et  loco  huju»  m  tpiritaoii  vita 
mi  GonfirmaiiOf  in  qt^i  datar  ioii^titas  et  lobar^     Unde  dieitar  diicipulifti  jaia  bapti- 
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•^thcy  encompass  him  with  ever-growing  force ;  and  of  his  own  free 
choice,  as  well  as  under  a  sort  of  mysterious  necessity,  he  contracts, 
with  a  being  of  his  own  kind,  the  closeit  alliance  in  the  bonds  of 
earthly  and  sexual  love,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  hie 
species,  and  thereby  for  the  whole  economy  of  this  lower  world.  Here- 
by  he  becomes  at  once  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  state, 
which  is  itself  a  larger,  but  ever  limited  circle  of  families,  who,  usually 
having  all  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  progenitor,  have,  through 
their  opposition  to  other  associations  of  families,  been  drawn  into  pecu- 
liar destinies,  and  thereby  received  the  impress  of  a  special  character ; 
while,  in  a  common  order,  and  for  mutual  protection  against  such  an 
opposition,  they  maintain  themselves  with  all  the  individual  interests 
determined  by  such  a  state  of  things.  If,  when  once  man  hath  come 
into  the  world,  all  the  relations  we  have  adverted  to  take  place  only 
at  particular  periods  of  his  life,  there  are  others  again  which  pervade 
every  stage  of  his  existence.  Self-preservation  forms  the  centre  point 
of  all  earthly  exertion,  which  is  concentrated  in  the  care  for  one's  live- 
lihood. Much  as  thou  maycst  strive,  O  man  !  by  a  new  recruiting  of 
thy  bodily  strength,  to  renovate  thy  earthly  existence,  the  seed  of  death 
was  laid  in  the  first  moment  of  thy  life, — it  announces  its  being  amid 
the  fairest  bloom  of  personal  charms, — it  waxes  more  and  more  in 
strength,  and,  at  last,  overmasters  life  itself.  Thus,  in  various  alter- 
nations of  earthly  action  and  suffering,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  doth  the 
end  of  life  unavoidably  grow  out  of  the  beginning ;  it  is  betokened  by 
sicknesses  of  various  kinds,  until  the  creature,  that  had  sprung  out  of 
dust  and  ashes,  again  resolves  into  the  same. 

To  this  inferior  order  of  things,  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  commis' 
sion  given  to  her  by  Christ,  opposes  a  higher  order,  not  to  annihilate 
the  former,  but  to  bestow  on  it  the  blessings  of  redemption,  to  explain 
its  significancy,  and  to  purify,  by  heavenly  influences,  all  the  stages  of 
earthly  and  sinful  existence ;  to  raise  humanity  again  up  to  God,  as 
through  Adam  it  had  fallen,  and  to  exalt  time  into  eternity.  Symboli- 
cal signs  bring  the  higher  world  more  immediately  within  the  percep- 
tion of  sense,  and  withal  convey  from  that  world  the  capacity  for  its 
influence.  To  the  earthly  birth,  stained  with  sin,  the  spiritual  second 
birth  for  heaven  is  annexed.  At  the  moment  when  the  growing  perils 
of  the  world  threaten  to  encompass  the  individual,  and  lay  fast  hold 
upon  him,  cometh  the  confirmation  of  his  spirit,  by  the  Spirit  from 
above,  to  enable  him  to  encounter  the  arduous  impending  struggle. 
The  earthly  sexual  intercourse,  calculated  as  it  is  to  draw  down  man  io 
destruction,  into  the  lowest  depths  of  terrestrial  existence,  is  transform- 
ed into  a  heavenly  alliance ;  and  sensuality,  which  is  opposed  to  all 
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fifiiiaiient  eonDexion,  is  subdued  in  Christ  the  Lord,  and  mado  lostru-i 
tnental  to  the  indi^otuble  anion  of  spirits.  If  by  marriage  man  con* 
Ymct^  a  more  mtimato  mlBi&co  with  the  earthly  and  limiled  exblenco 
^f  the  ettttc  ^  ao  marriage  Is  sanclilied  by  &  sytoboltcat  action,  which, 
while  it  consecrates  it  to  he  the  central  organ  for  the  union  of  all  be- 
lievers, makes  them  consider  themselves  members  of  an  all-embracing 
divine  kingdom  on  earth*  which,  totally  distinct  from  circumscribed 
terrestrial  kingdoms^  la  destined  to  permeate  all  thc«e,  And  to  vivify 
Ihem  with  ita  spirk  {  in  the  same  way  as  the  individnars  ecclesiastical 
life  should  pervade  his  civil  existence..  If  matrimony  be  the  vital  con- 
dition, not  only  of  states,  but  oral!  earthly  existence^  and  of  its  regular 
progress^  so  Holy  Orders  are  the  conditbn  to  all  ecclesiastical  life,  and 
all  the  other  sacraments^  In  opposition  to  the  earthly  nurture,  and  the 
perishable  food>  the  celestial  Bread  is  o^ered  us  for  our  lasting  spiritual 
sustenance  through  life ;  so  that  the  Table  of  the  Lord  for^aj  the  centre* 
.point  of  divine  s<4'vice  and  religious  existencoi  as  ihe  tabic  of  the  father 
of  the  family  constitutes  the  centre  of  domestic  sen  tea  and  civil  lifci 
If  in  the  violent  obstructions  of  bodily  organism  the  foe  of  earthly  life 
manilests  himself,  so  Extreme  Unction  imparts  strength  and  coiisola» 
tioD, — warning  us,  that,  in  every  caae,  the  real  man  is  redeemed  by  a 
lugber  power  >  and  this,  especially  in  (be  approaching  dissolution  of 
the  bond  between  body  and  soul,  never  fails  of  its  effect.     The  holy 
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^  zxx — Further  confleqaences  of  Ike  uripnal  LntherMi  Tiew  of  tiM  enence  of  # 

iMsruneiit*-      • 

Tbttt  infant  baptism,  according  to  the  Proteitant  tiow  of  the  aaera*' 
mentSy  ii  an  aet  utterly  incomprehensible,  eannot  be  doubted  :  for  if  it 
be  through  faith  otUy  that  the  sacrament  takes  effect,  of  what  value  can 
it  be  to  the  unconscious  child  1  The  Anabaptists,  against  whom  Ln^ 
ther  was  so  incensed,  drew  but  the  natural  inferaoces  fromthe  premises- 
whfch  he  had  laid  down,  and  could  not  be  refiitad  by  him  without  hi» 
prorkig  unfaithful  to  his  own  principle. 

In  the  same  way,  it  was  not  diffipcult  to  come  to  the  coneluston,  that, 
with  such  Yiews^  there  was  not  the^sUghtest  reason  for  adopting  a  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist«  For  if  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  Luther 
said,  km  only  •  pkxige  of  the  forgireness  of  sins,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  Christ  should  be  present.  The  bare  breads  and  the  bare 
wine,  would  achieve  all  which  was  expected  of  the  sacrament.  As  little 
as  God  need  be  personally  present  in  the  rainbow,  to  make  that  natural 
phenomenon — selected  as  a  token  of  promise  te  the  infant  world,  that 
tke  inhabitants  of  the  earth  should  never  more  be  destroyed  by  m 
dehige— attain  its  pacifying  end  f  so  little  is  the  real  presence  of  the 
Saviour  necessary  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  if  it  be  to  serve  only 
as  a  pledge  of  the  remission  of  sins.  This  Andrew  Corlstadt  perceived } 
and,  from  the  very  principlo  laid  down  by  Luther,  as  to  the  mode  of 
viewing  a  sacrament,  he  drew  conclusions  against  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  and,  in  our  opinion.  Plank  should  not 
have  doubted  whether  Carlstadt  had  not  really  been  conducted  in  this 
way  to  the  denial  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  in  one  of  his  writings  he 
himself  stated  it.*  We  recognize  the  internal  consistency  and  neces^ 
sity  of  Carlstadt's  view,  so  soon  as  he  had  fallen  into  Luther's  one-sided 
conception  of  the  sacraments.  Here^  it  appears  t»  us,  we  have  found 
the  clue  for  explaining  the  fact,  that,  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  dispute  adverted  to,  Luther  wrote^  in  the  foHowing  manner,  to 
Bucer  and  Capito,  who  had  requested  of  him  an  elucidation  of  the  dif-< 
ficulties  which  Carktadt  had  raised  against  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  He  says,  that  five  years  previously  he 
had  come  to  the  same  opinion  as  Cartetadt  had  arrived  at,  and  would 
willingly  have  enforced  it,  *^in  order  to  be  able  to  give  a  blow  to  the  Pte" 

•  Plank,  Hietoiy  of  the  riae,  Stc,  of  the  Protestant  BTttem  of  doctrine,  3d  book, 
p.  315. 
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ptcy/'  had  he  not  beea  deterred  by  the  clear  words  of  Scripture.* 
His  whole  theory  of  thu  sacram^Qta  led  him  (o  the:  adoption  of  Carl- 
Bt&dl*4  view ;  and  wJuit  with  repugnance  he  aaw  himself  forced  to 
Severe  as  Sc^ripturalt  possessed  in  his  system  no  internal  consistency* 
With  the  Aame  urgency  should  Luther*^  opmioD,  that  tho  foundations 
of  the  Church  had  be^n  shaken,  since  it  had  fallen  into  essential  errors, 
bxLve  led  him  to  dispute  the  true  presence  of  tho  Lord  in  the  sacrament* 
For  it  wa?,  doubtlefls^  inconsij^tent  to  admit,  on  the  one  hand^  a  rani, 
and  therefore  tfflrmwus^  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  assert,  that  she  had  faJlen  away  from  Him,  or  rather. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  herj  and,  in  matters  of  such  vast  moment,  had 
entered  her  to  walk  her  own  way. 

If  we  be  ju^^tided,  perhaps,  in  assuming,  that  Lulher^  and,  more 
esp<?cially,  Mela nc then 's,  jceneral  exposition  of  the  sacrament s,  had 
fireparod  the  way  for  the  original  Helvetic  view  of  the  Lord^s  Supper 
(for  the  concJu?ion^  which  Luther  himself  was  so  disposed  to  draw^ 
pressed  not  less  urgently  on  the  minds  of  others  ;)  so,  on  a  nearer  con* 
wd  era  I  ion,  we  may  discover,  in  this  exposition,  the  source  whence 
emanated  the  rejection  of  all  the  sacraments,  gr,  at  least,  that  indifTer* 
«>ce  for  them,  to  which,  in  the  Hrst  period  of  the  Reformation,  we 
dmern  »o  strong  a  propensity,  as,  for  instance,  in  Carlsfadt  and 
fich weiik feld .     Luthcr^andospecinlly  Melancthonihadmore  than  once 
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If  Christ  bo  our  peace  and  our  assurance,  then  creatures  without  sool 
cannot  tranquillize  us  and  make  us  secure."*  It  was  only  when  Luther 
heard  his  own  thoughts  uttered  from  the  lipa  of  others,  that  he  found 
them  dangerous  and  untrue.  Hence,  in  his  larger  catechism,  he  sufien 
not  a  word  to  escape  him,  whereby  the  sacraments  could  be  represented 
as  anywise  superfluous ;  nay,  with  all  earnestness,  and  the  greatest 
urgency,  he  exalts  their  power  and  efficacy .f 

i  izxu— Zwing lini  and  CilTin  on  the  ■aeramenti. 

Zwinglius  formed  the  worst  and  most  miserable  conception  of  the 
sacraments,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  yet,  in  doing  so,  as  we  have 
said,  he  merely  followed  out  the  hints  given  him  by  Luther  and  Me- 
kncthon. 

He  considers  the  sacraments  only  as  ceremonies  whereby  a  man  pro« 
fcsscs  himself  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  a  follower  of  Christ.  He 
accordingly  very  much  approves  of  the  Lutherans  throwing  aside  the 
belief  that  the  sacraments  contribute  aught  towards  justification  ;  but 
he  laments  the  more  that  they  should  still  regard  them  as  pledges  of 
the  Divine  mercy  and  favour  ;  since  he,  whose  faith  needs  such  a  con* 
firmation,  actually  possesses  none.  In  this  respect,  he  says,  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  sacraments  rather  afibrds  the  Church  an  assurance  that  her 
followers  believe,  (ban  (hat  they  themselves  become  thereby  more 
sure  and  steadfast  in  (heir  faith.:^ 


*  See  the  eztncU  from  Cariitadt*i  writiDg,  in  the  above  cited  work  of  Flank*  p.  318. 

t  Catech.  maj.  p.  510. 

X  De  vera  et  falsa  reli^ione  Commentar.  Op.  torn.  xi.  fol.  197-9.  He  thua  con- 
elodea :  **  Sunt  ergo  aacramenta  ai^a  vcl  cercmoniiB,  pace  tamen  ornninm  dicam, 
flive  neoticorum  rive  veteram,  quibus  se  homo  ccclcaie  probat  ant  candidatom  ant 
militem  ene  Christi,  reddontqae  eccleaiam  totam  potina  certiorem  de  toft  fide,  qnam 
te.  Si  enim  fidea  tua  non  aliter  fuerit  abaolata,  quam  at  aigno  ceremoniali  ad  eoo- 
firmationem  egeat,  fides  non  cat**  De  peccato  originali  declarat  1.  c.  fol.  1^ : 
**  Signa  igitur  nihil  quam  externs  rea  aunt,  quibus  nihil  in  conscientift,  efficitnr. 

Fides  autem  sola  cat  qua  beamur Sjmbola  igitur  sunt  externa  ista  renmi 

spiritualium,  et  ipsa  minime  sunt  spiritualia,  ncc  quidqun::)  spirituale  in  nobia  per* 
fieiunt :  sed  sunt  eonmi,  qui  sptritualessunt,  quasi  tesscrc.**  Kliiewhere  he  expresKs 
himself,  however,  in  a  somewhat  milder  strain ;  for  instance,  in  \m  Pidei  EeeUwiat* 
Hem  ExpontiOt  1.  c.  p.  551 :  **  Docemus  ergo,  aacramenta  coli  dcbcrc,  velut  rea  sacns, 
nt  qnaB  res  sacratissiroas  significent,  tam  eas,  que  gostsB  sunt,  tam  caa  que  noa  agere 
et  exprimore  debemns.  Ut  baptismos  significat  et  Christum  noa  sanguine  suo 
aUuisse,  et  quod  nos  ilium,  ut  Paulus  docet,  induere  debemus,  hoc  est  ad  ejus  formn* 
km  vivere ;  sic  Eucharistia  quoque  rignificat  cum  omnia,  quft  nobia  divinA  liberali- 
Ute  per  Chiiatam  dooata  sunt,  tum  quod  grati  debemua  et  eharitate  ftatris  amplecti, 
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If,  €oti(niry  to  the  clearest  teaching  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  tealimociy 

of  BJj  Christmn  age^,  Lutber  nnd  MelaDcthon  bad  degraded  tbci  sacra* 
ment^  ioto  mere  tokens  of  covenant  between  God  and  iul^u  ;  so  Zwin- 
glius  advanced  a  step  farther^  and  represented  tbem  as  sigos  of  covenant 
between  man  and  man.  Who  couid  now  connect  any  sense  wiih  the 
worda  of  Christ :  "  He  who  believeth,  and  is  baptized^  shall  be  savud  ?" 
And  how  powerless  and  ynraeaning  must  the  passage  of  Paul  appear, 
wherein  he  calls  baptism  *'  the  laver  of  regeneratiooi  and  of  the  new- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?"  But  the  uncertainty  of  beUef,  which  Zwin^ 
gHus  exhibits  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  the  sacraments,  ia 
worthy  of  notice.  He  begs  pardon,  if  he  offends  the  opinions  of  olhcrst 
and  he  declares  that,  with  the  exception  of  Eek  and  Emser,  he  Im  at 
peace  with  every  one,  and  in  return  clainiii  the  indulgence  of  others 
for  himsetf,*  He  speaks  as  if  the  question  turned  on  mere  human 
opiniona— -on  things  of  a  doubtful  nature  ;  just  as  if  the  Christian  Church 
were  such  a  wretched,  mismanaged  body,  that  she  did  not  even  know, 
find  could  not  know,  with  certainty,  what  it  was  which  she  daily  prac- 
tised, and  practised  at  the  command  of  Christ,  and  must  tl trough  aU 
centories  continue  to  practise.  When  once  the  firm  ground,  and  sure  I 
tLTid  eternal  foottng,  is  abandoned,  then  all  must  indeed  vacillate,  and 
all  doctrines  be  abandoned  to  mere  conjecture. 

It  was  quite  in  tbc  opposite  sense  that  Calvin  taugbt.     His  doctrine,  | 
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Lutheran  doctrine,  consists  especially  herein,  that  he  will  have  the 
sanctifying  grace  distinct  and  separate  from  the  sacrament,  as  the 
sensible  sign.  The  former,  according  to  him,  is  not  conjoined  with  the 
material  element :  and  hence  to  every  Christian  is  this  element  ten* 
dered,  but  not  so  the  divine  nourishment.*  The  necessity  of  this 
doctrine,  in  the  system  of  Calvin,  is  evident ;  for  as  it  is  only  to  the 
elect  that  the  Divine  grace  is  imparted,  and.  tha  rest- are  passed  over 
by  God,  so  grace  must  by  no  means  be  connected  with  the  visible 
sign.f  Nay,  the  Divine  grace  worketh  irresistibly :  it  might,  tlwrefore, 
easily  happen,  that  some,  not  among  the  chosen,  should,  without  the 
Divine  will,  be  classed  among  the  elect,  if  the  heavenly  nurture  and 
power  united  with  the  sensible  sign  itself  were  offered  to  every  one ! 
Hence  in  baptism  the  non-elect  are  only  outwardly  washed ;  and  the 
same  receive  in  the  Lord's  supper  but  mere  bread  and  wine ;  a  view 
which  Gottschalk,  a  predestinarian  of  the  ninth  century,  likewise  enter- 
tained ;  at  least  such  an  opinion  is  imputed  to  him.  Moreover,  Calvin 
also  admits  but  two  sacraments.:^ 

bos  in  eeclesia  summa  sua  beneficia  homini  exhibita  retinet  in  memoria,  et  sobinde 
renovat,  quibus  item  promissiones  suas  obeijrnat,  et  que  ipse  nobis  interius  pnestat, 
eztcrius  representat,  ac  veluti  oculis  cootemplanda  subjicit,  adooque  fidem  nostrani, 
spiritti  Dei  in  cordibus  nostris  operante,  roborat  et  auget,  quibus  denique  nos  ab  omni- 
bus aliis  populis  et  rcligionibus  scparat,  sibique  soli  consecrat  et  obligat,  et  quid  a  no- 
bis requirat  significat.** 

•  Loc.  cit.  $  9,  fol.  474.  *•  Cstcrum  munere  suo  tunc  nth  demum  perfunguntur 
(sacramenta)  ubi  interior  illi  magister  spiritus  accesserit :  cujus  unins  Tirtute  et  corda 
penetrantur,  et  afiectus  pennoventur,  et  sacramentis  in  animas  nostras  aditos  patet 
Si  desit  illc,  nihil  sacramenta  plus  prtestare  mcntibus  nostn's  possunt,  quam  si  vel  so- 
lis  splendor  ccecis  oculis  affulgeat,  vel  surdis  auribus  toz  insonet.  Itaqne  sic  inter 
q;>iritum  sacramentaque  partior,  ut  penes  ilium  agcndi  ylrtus  residcat,  his  ministerium 
duntaxat  relinquatur ;  idque  sine  spiritils  actione  manet  frivolum,  illo  vero  intus  agen- 
te,  vimque  suam  ezercente,  multaa  energiie  refortum.** 

t  Loc.  cit.  §  17,  fol.  477.  **  Spiritus  Sanctus  {quem  nan  omnibiu pnmdacue  90- 
eramenta  advehuntf  ted  quern  peculiariter  tuU  eonfert)  is  est,  qui  Dei  gratiassecum 
afiert,  qui  dat  sacramentis  in  nobis  locum,  qui  efficit,  ut  fructificent.**  Here  lies  the 
real  point  of  difference.  Now  Cnlvin  makes  the  matter  appear,  as  if  the  Catholics 
separated  the  power  working  in  the  sacraments  from  their  primary  fountain,  and 
looked  upon  them  as  working  of  themselves.  **  Tantum  hie  quieritur,  proprilne  et 
intrinsiclt  Cut  loquuntur)  virtute  operetur  Deus,  an  eztemis  symbolis  suas  resignat 
vices.  Nos  vero  contendimus,  quecunque  adhibeat  organa  primariae  ejus  operationi 
nihil  decederc.'*  And  now,  **  Interim  illud  tollitur  figmentum,  quo  justificationis 
causa  virtusque  Spiritus  Sancti  dementis,  ceu  vasculis  ao  plaustris,  includitur.** 

t  Loc.  cit.  §  19,  fol.  478.  **  Sacramenta  duo  instituta,  quibus  nunc  Christiana  ec 
clesia  utitur,  baptismus  et  ccena  Domini.'*  Quite  in  the  same  sense  arc  the  first  Hel- 
vetio  Confession,  e.  ziz ;  the  Augsburg,  art  zzv. ;  the  Gallic,  art.  zzzv.  p.  123;  the 
Bslgic,  art.  zzziv^v.  p.  193. 
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After  having  pointed  out  the  dk¥ergetices  of  opinion  as  to  the  n&turp 
«r  a  sacrament  in  general,  we  must  now  proceed  with  details,  and  begin 
with  tiaptiam^*  It  is  prineipalJy  in  describing  the  effects  of  this  means 
of  salvation,  that  the  Christian  Communities  differ  €tom  one  another; 
^nd,  indeed,  the  ditferent  notion  which  each  entertains  of  Justirication, 
determines,  aa  we  may  suppose,  this  diversity  of  opink>n.  If,  according 
lo  Catholic  doctrine,  original  sin  in  children,  in  adults  original  ein 
together  with  actual  sins,  is  hy  the  due  reception  of  bapttsjn  removedt 
according  to  tkat  process  of  regeneration  above  described ; — so  that 
the  believer,  having  become  a  member  of  Christ,  walkcth  no  more 
according  to  the  fleah,  but  interiorly  quickened  by  tbo  Divine  Spirit, 
showoth  himself  a  new  man :  so  among  the  Protestants,  (fheir  well 
known  theorj''  of  the  mere  forgiveness  of  sins  is  here  again  predominant^ 
Through  the  fatth  received  before  baptism,  is  the  adult  juetified  ;  but 
through  baptism,  in  which  all  that  Christ  bath  done  for  us  is  appHed, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  all  his  gifts  is  imparted,  this  faith  is  sealed- 
This  certainly  is  a  far  more  elevated  theory  of  baptism  ;  one,  unques- 
tionablVf  more  consonant  to  Uoly  Writ,  than  that  adopted  by  Ly tber,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation*  However,  accord  Ln|;  to  the 
Lutherans,  original  ^n  still  remains  in  the  baptized — an  opinion,  which 
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The  Catholic  Church,  moreover^  from  the  second  century,  hath  m^ 
Tested  t  original  simple  act  of  baptism  with  a  rich  abundance  of  sym* 
bolical  ceremonies,  in  order  to  stamp  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  her 
children  the  idea  of  this  sacrament,  and  to  symWizc,  by  various 
emblems,  the  exalted  nature  of  the  newness  of  life  in  Christ.  Al* 
though,  dodbtless,  the  symbolization  of  this  sacrament,  unessential  in 
itself,  belongs  not  to  this  place,  but  only  the  doctrine  itself;  yet  we 
may  be  permitted  to  draw,  in  a  few  words^  the  attention  of  the  readec 
to  this  ceremonial,  and  thereby  render  him  more  familiar  with  the 
Catholic  view  of  baptism,,  whereby  it  wilt  become  more  evident  what  a. 
decided  influence  this  view  hath  on  the  conception  of  the  other  sacra- 
ments. As  the  Lord  once,  by  a  mixture  of  spittle  and  dust»  cured  the 
corporeal  deafness  of  a  man,  so  the  same  mixture^  a{>plied  in  baptism, 
denoteth  the  fact,  that  the  spiritual  organs  are  henceforth  opened  for 
the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom.  The  burning  candle  signifieth  that 
now  truly  the  divine  light  from  above  hath  fallen  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  darkness  of  sin  beea  changed  into  a  celestiaf  spTendour.  Tlie 
salt  denoteth  the  wise  man,  freed  from  the  foUy  of  this  world :  the 
Ai«  .  '  anointing  with  oil,  the  new  priest ;  for  every  Christian  is,. in  the.gpidtoal 

'  sense  of  the  word,  a  priest  who  hath  penetrated  into  the  inmost  sanc> 
tuary,  and  hath  renewed  the  most  living  communion  with  God  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  the  white  garment  imports  that  the  believer,  washed  clean 
'  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb>  must  honcefbrth  preserve,  unto  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  the  innocence  which  be  had  lost  in  the  first  Adam„ 
and  won  again  in  the  second.  Symbol  is  crowded  upon  symbol,  in 
order  to  express,  in  the  most  manifest  way,  the  one  idea ;  that  a^total, 
permanent  change  is  to  occur  in  man,  and  a  new,  higher,  and  lasting^ 
existence  is  henceforward  to  commence  r  and^  hence,  among  other  rea- 
sons, baptism  is  not  repeated. 

Hereby,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  the  confident  expectation, — on 
the  part  of  the  believer,  the  solemn  vow,  is  declared,  never  more  to  fall 
into  any  grievous  (mortal)  sin ;  but  rather  to  wax  more  and  nnore  ia 
holiness  of  life.  If  such  a  sin  be  committed,  then  the  darkness,  the- 
folly  of  the  world,  and  the  unpriestly  life,  take  again  possession  of  the 
soul ;  and  thereby  is  communion  with  God  broken  off,  and  the  bap- 
tiismal  grace  forfeited.  Hence,  if  the  sinner  wish  to-  be  converted  from 
his  evil  ways,  he  needs  a  new  reconciliation  with  God^  and  therefore 
another  sacrament ;  and  such  a  sacrament  is  penance  conceived  to  be» 
Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  hence  inferred,  that  penance,  as  a  sacrament,  is 
instituted  only  for  such  as  return  from  a  course  of  conduct,  and  a  state 
of  feeling,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  abode  of  Christ  in  their 
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BOitk-     It  1^  for  at)  believora  an  inilitutioti  of  fatKerly  instnietimi,  en* 
^  hortatioiij  correction,  quieting,  and  solace. 

But  it  \s  quite  otherwise  in  the  Lutheran,  and  even  in  the  Calrinistie 
creed.  Siaccj  according  to  this  creed,  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  regeneration  is  able  (q  work  no  extirpation  of  sin ;  since,  on  the 
contrary^  origiaol  sin  as  such^  the  carnal  sin  as  such^  though  weakened, 
i^  fltill  considered  to  endure  in  the  man  **  born  again  of  water  and  the 
spirit  ;**  a  totally  different  view  of  the  relation  of  the  baptized  to  Christ 
h  necessarijy  entertained.  And  the  sins, — even  the  more  grioTons 
sins, — of  the  former,  appear  not  as  anything  which  hath  dissolved  that 
state  of  grace  oblained  in  baptism,  and  therefore  not  as  anything 
whereby  the  fellowship  with  Chrijit  would  be  again  broken  oflT.  All 
fiinSp  moreovort  being  but  the  particular  forms  of  original  ^n,  not  ex- 
tirpated, but  o/dif  forgiven  in  haftism,  and  in  all  thia  God  only  working 
nalvation,  but  man»  on  the  other  band,  not  acting  independently,  bap- 
tism not  only  imparts  the  assurance,  that  all  our  sins  committed  before 
baptism  are  forgiven,  but  gives  the  pledge  of  the  retiiiision  of  all  the 
lias  to  he  afterwards  committed.^  Baptism  is  a  letter  of  indulgence 
lealed  by  God  for  one*s  own  lifcj  and  therefore,  in  every  transgression, 
Tve  need  only  recall  and  recuse  it  ate  in  our  minds  the  promises  recorded 
in  that  letter  \  and  this  is  what  the  Reformers  call  a  regressus  ad  hnp' 
imnumm  Hence,  baptism  is  characterized  also  as  the  sacrament  of 
snance,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  moral     "    '        "         -      —    *    -         - 
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penance  the  second  plank  redeeming  from  shipwreck;  since,  as  JffffR 
says,  the  first,  namely,  baptism,  could  never  be  lost,  provided  only  msA^T 
•  eo  often  as  he  was  seized  Mrith  terror  for  his  sins,  renewed  the  promises 
made  in  baptism.  He  is  even  of  opinion,  that  this  view  is  borne  ont 
by  the  principle  of  the  Church,  forbidding  the  repetition  of  baptism. 
Accordingly,  while  Catholics  conceive  the  effects  of  baptism  to  extend 
to  our  whole  lives,  in  such  a  way,  that,  from  the  moment  of  baptism,  to 
the  close  of  our  earthly  career,  life  ought  to  flow  on  pure,  stainless, 
and  ever  consecrated  to  God ;  Luther  looks  on  these  effects  of  baptism 
as  administering  consolation  to  man,  even  amid  all  his  transgressions. 
Thus,  had  the  Reformers  considered  the  real  internal  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  man  to  be  possible  through  baptism,  and  regarded  this 
renovation  as  one  with  justification,  they  would  have  seen  clearly,  that, 
by  any  grievous  sin,  the  grace  of  baptism  could  be  lost,  and  penance 
would  then  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  second  sacrament.  But, 
since  they  look  on  justification  as  merely  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  sacrament^Hbaptism  as  its  seal  or  letter,  the  operation  of  baptism 
according  to  them,  continues  uninterrupted.* 

The  particular  parts  of  penance  are  accordingly  very  differently  de- 
scribed by  the  two  confessions.  The  Protestants  regard  contrition  and 
faith,  as  the  stages  through  which  a  particular  penitential  act  takes  its 
course.  Contrition  they  explain  by  ^  terrors  of  conscience  "  (consctenluB 
terroresj)  which  consist  in  that  dread  of  the  Divine  judgment,  that  at- 
tends  the  consciousness  of  the  non- fulfilment  of  the  Law.     This  fear 


institatis  in  pnedieatione  Chritti,  numcrantar  hec  ncramenta,  baptitmoB,  oflBDa  Do- 
mini, absolutio.**    Compare  Au|ru8ti*8  Christian  Archaology,  vol.  ix.  p.  28. 

*  Mclancthun  loc.  theol.  p.  145.  **  Uras  vero  signi  (baptismi)  hie  est,  tettariqnod 
per  mortem  tranaeas  ad  vitam,  testari  quod  mortificatio  camis  tus  flalutaris  est" 
[The  notion  of  mortificatio,  and  of  the  transitus  ad  vitam,  or  of  the  vivifieatio,  hai 
been  explained  above,  and  it  evident  from  what  follows.]  **  Torrent  peccata,  teiret 
mors,  terrent  alia  mundi  mala ;  confide  quia  e^^yiik  accepisti  miserioordia  er^a  te, 
ftitnrum  nt  aalvcris,  qoomodoemnque  oppugneris  a  portis  inferorum.  Sie  videt,  e( 
flignificatum  baptisni  et  aigfni  utum  durare  in  aanctis  per  omnem  vitam.**  P.  146 : 
**  Idem  baptismi  usus  est  in  mortificatione.  Monet  conscientiam  remissionis  pecea- 
fomm,  et  certam  rcddit  de  gratia  Dei,  adeoque  efficit  ut  ne  despcremus  in  mortifica- 
tione. Proinie  qwmtiaper  durat  mortificatio,  tantisper  tigni  unto  e$t.  Non  aiisol- 
▼itur  autem  mortificatio,  dum  vetus  Adam  prorsus  extinctus  fuerit.'*  P.  149 :  **  Est 
enim  poenitentia  vetustatis  nostne  mortificatio,  et  renovatio  spiritus  :  sacramentuia 
ejns.  rel  signum,  non  aliud,  nisi  bnptismus  est.**  P.  150:  **  Sicut  evangelium  noB 
Mntsimns  alieubi  lapsi,  ita  nee  evangelii,  r^ftyUa.  baptismum.  Certum  est  autem 
evangelinm  non  semel  tantum,  sed  itcrum  ac  iterum  remittere  peccatum.  Quare 
non  minus  ad  secundum  condonationem,  quam  ad  primam,  baptismus  pertinet.**  AH 
these  passages  are  but  extracts  from  Ludiei^i  work,  De  captivate  BabylomcA,  Op. 
.ii.ibL987,  b. 
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■^Vfext  baniahed  by  instrumental  faith :  and  the  coD^ieDce  hereby 
^roCaining  the  solacf;  and  the  quiet  ivhich  tho  Lutherans  so  exclusively 
look  lOf  the  whole  penUential  act  is  terminated*  Hence,  absolution  \b 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  that  t^in  is  forgiven**  Even  the  CaJ* 
vinUts^  have  not  refused  their  approhation  to  this  decision ;  yet  they 
bave  received  it  with  the  modification  which  their,  in  some  degree  pro* 
ibuader,  doctrine  of  justification  demanded.f 


^  ^xxrii> — Coatinuiilion  of  the  doctHne  of  PeEumce- 

The  CatboUcs  mise  the  sam^  objections  to  the  Lutheran  view  of 
penance,  as  to  Luther' a  doctrine  of  justification.  They  accuse  it  of 
poverty,  and  they  charge  it  with  holding  down  the  believer  to  an  ex- 
tremely low  grade  of  the  spiritual  life,  allowing  him  scarcely  a  percep- 
tion of  the  fulness  of  the  riches  of  evangelical  grace,  while  it  is  "f^ry 
far  from  expressing  the  biblical  idea  of  i44Tm*um>^  Theigfec trine  of  the 
Catholic  Cburcb  is,  that  the  sacramental  penance  shoufa  pass  through 
three  stages ;  whereof  the  first  is  contrition,  with  the  firm  purpose  of 
change  of  life  \  the  second,  confession  \  the  third,  satisfaction  :  and 
hereby  the  sacerdotal  absolution  also  receives  a  signification,  wholly 
dilferent  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it  by  the  Protf^tants.     As  re- 
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genera]  rule  from  the  experience  of  his  own  individual  feelings,  and,  ill 
the  same  measure,  furnish  a  remarkable  example  of  his  own  narrow- 
mindedness,  as  well  as  of  his  ignorance  of  the  plastic  powtf  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  would  be  even  contrary  to  the  most  clearly  attested  facts, 
to  represent  the  dread  of  Divine  chastisements  as  the  only  path  which 
first  leads  men  into  the  bosom  of  the  Ghridtian  Church.  Christ  is  the 
divine  teacher  of  truth  ;  and  we  need  only  peruse  the  Clementines,  and 
the  account  which  Justin  hath  given  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  as  well  as 
the  narrative  which  Tatian,  in  his  apology  for  the  Christian  religion, 
and  Hilarius  of  Poictiers,  in  his  work  on  the  Trinity,  have  furnished 
of  their  respective  conversions,*  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  transi- 
tion from  heathenism  to  Christianity  was  especially  brought  about  by 
the  following  means,  to  wit, — the  recognition  of  reason,  that  Christ 
had  communicated  most  credible  revelations  respecting  divine  things, 
and  freed  th^rail  heart  of  man  from  uncertainty  and  distracting 
doubt.  We  Auld  not  look  on  the  teaching  office  of  Christ  as  merely 
accidental,  as  Luther  did»  and  thereby  fell  into  such  a  narrow  concept 
tion  of  things.  He  who,  from  a  d&sire  of  truth,  first  embraces  the  Son 
of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than 
one  who  has  been  induced  to  do  so  from  the  fear  of  hell ;  and  other 
motives  at  least  will  concur  to  produce  the  sorrow  for  sin.  How,  then, 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  should  this  sorrow  consist  only  in  that 
fear  ?  But  even  where  it  exists,  it  is  very  far,  according  to  Catholic 
principles,  from  completing  the  notion  of  repentance.  The  dread  of 
the  divine  judgments  is  deemed  by  Catholics  (o  be  only  an  incitement 
to  repentance, — a  germ  from  which,  after  it  hath  been  further  expand- 
ed, something  far  nobler  must  grow  out,  if  a  true  or  perfect  contrition 
is  to  be  manifested.  Out  of  faith  and  confidence,  which,  according  to 
Catholics,  must  precede^  and  not  follow^  repentance^  the  hatred  to  sin, 
and  the  germs  of  Divine  love  are  to  be  unfolded  ;  so  that  these  must 


*  LaetantioB  divin.  Initit  lib.  i.  c.  1,  is  brief  enough  to  permit  oar  citinj^  a  pusage 
in  reference  to  this  lubject.  After  having  described  the  a«doity  with  which  the 
ancient  philoeophera  sought  for  the  truth,  he  sajrs :  **  Sed  neque  adepti  sunt  id,  quod 
volebant,  et  operant  simul  atque  industriam  perdidenint :  quia  Veritas,  id  est  arcanum 
atunmi  Dei,  qui  facit  omnia,  ingenio  ac  propriis  non  potest  sensibus  comprehendi : 
alioquin  nihil  inter  Deum  hominemque  distaret,  si  consilia  et  dispositiones  illius  ma. 
jestatis  etems  cogitatio  asKqueretur  humana.  Quod  quia  fieri  non  potuit,  ut  homi* 
ni  per  seipsum  ratio  divina  innotesceret,  non  est  passus  hominem  Deus,  lumen  sapi- 
cntie  requirentem,  diutius  oberrare,  ac  sine  uUo  kiboris  effectu  vagari  per  tenebras 
incztricabiles.  Aperuit  ocnlos  ejus  aliquando,  et  notionem  veritatis  munus  suum  fe. 
cit,"  Ac. 
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ty  to  the  brethren,  find  what  we  do  unto  these,  we  do  to  him  also.  It  k 
the  same  with  contrition  and  the  confession  of  sins  before  God,-^tttt 
act  itself  purely  internal ;  if  it  be  deep,  strong,  and  energpf|%  it  seeks 
an  outward  manifestation,  and  becomes  the  sacramental  oodfcwiion  be* 
fore  the  priest ;  and  what  we  do  to  him,  we  do  again  unto  Christ  like« 
wise,  whose  place  he  represents*  Origea  .fightly  compares  sin  to  an 
indigestible  food,  which  occasions  sickness  at  the  stomach,  till  it  has 
been  thrown  off  by  a  motion  in  the  bowels.  Even  so  is  the  sinner 
tormented  with  internal  pain,  and  then  only  enjoys  quiet  and  fall 
health,  when,  by  means  of  confession,  he  hath,  as  it  were,  eased  himself 
of  the  noxious  internal  stuff.  Two  enemies,  who  wish  for  a  sincere  re* 
conciliation,  and,  in  their  hearts,  despise  their  hatred,  will  certainly  feel 
themselves  forced  to  avow  to  each  other  their  mutual  injustice  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  means  of  this  confession  that  their  reconciliatien  becomes 
sincere,  and  peace  is  restored  to  their  souls.  For  man  is  so  constituted^ 
that  be  doth  not  believe  in  his  interior  feelings,  unless  he  see  them  in 
an  outward  manifestation  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  interna]  sentiment  is  then 
only  ripened  to  consummation,  when  it  has  acquired  an  outward  shape* 
Moreover,  a  true  confession  to  God  cannot  be  indefinite  ;  for,  our  sins 
are  not  merely  abstract ;  we  are  guilty  of  specific,  definite  transgress 
sions :  and  so  a  true  confession  of  sins  to  God,  is  one  necessarily  enter* 
ing  into  minute  details ;  consequently,  a  confession  to  the  priest  is  ne- 
cessary. 

But  now  the  internal  confession  of  sins — -the  interior  pain,  which  is 
required  by  the  Lutherans  for  penance— is  merely  a  dread  of  the  Di- 
vine judgments  :  it  is  no  detestation  of  sin  ;  no  hearty,  inward  hatred 
of  sin,  which  can  only  spring  up  by  degrees  after  absolution— o^er  the 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  hath  been  already  obtained.     Hence, 
an  outward  unbosoming  of  the  conscience  is  absolutely  impossible,  be- 
cause the  sinner  is  really  not  yet  in  that  spiritual  disposition  to  induce 
him  to  confess.     Sin  is  not  internally  rejected ;  how  then  should  the 
rejection  of  it  be  outwardly  manifested  ?     Humility  is  still  wanting  : 
shame  still  confounds  the  sense  of  the  sinner ;  because  sin  is  too  much 
his  own,  and  is  not  yet  estranged  from  his  will.     On  the  other  hand, 
he,  who  truly  and  heartily  hates  sin,  confesses  it  with  an  involuntary 
joyful  pain  ;  with  pain,  because  it  is  his  oum ;  but  with  a  joyful  pain, 
because  it  now  ceases  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  be  his  own.     Hence, 
toof  we  can  understand,  why  Protestants  look  on  Catholic  confession 
as  a  camificina  conscientiarum^  a  racking  of  the  conscience^     However 
much,  accordingly,  the  first  Reformers  did  homage  to  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical,  and  particularly  of  auricular,  confession,  this  institution 
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W'owd  not  lung  endure,*  The  faith  fill  were  taught  to  do  iomethin^f 
*rhfchj  nccordrng  to  the  general  views  of  their  teachers  respecting 
[MMiaiiGe,  they  could  not  do  i  they  were  to  donfe^  and  yet  the  tin  sm* 
I'jving  in  tlieir  soul  closed  their  lips )  they  were,  by  confession,  to  free 
their  breast  from  sin,  and  jet  they  could  never  properly  extricate  tbeni< 
selves  from  its  enlangbmeiits. 

Private  absolution,  however,  the  ReformerSf  from  a  particular  motive^ 
wished  I  in  every  case,  to  retain ;  for,  as  the  individual  was  to  refer  fa 
himself  Che  general  forgiveness  of  siiiiB^  they  deemed  it  right  to  give 
ibeni  a  special  absolution. f 


*  Lath«f  <fe  captiVi  fiabjL  Opp^  i.  u.  fo)  3^3.  **  Occulu  aulom  conleeaki,  qus 
^odo  cejebntcir,  clu  probttri  «x  script  art  Don  powit^  mJro  ntodo  lam^n  plucet,  et 
IttU^  LDio  iioe«»iari4  est.  tire  Tsllem  earn  ncmesap,  imo  gaudeo  eam  fsse  m  E^cleaii 
ChriiftJ."  Art.  gmalc^td,  P.  iri.  c.  viii,  p.  303.  ^^  ^fequaquum  in  Eccktlit  coofeMb 
«l  abtulntio  abotend^  e«l :  pfTieBertim  propter  teniimt  et  pavidai  eotiBcientiBB,  et  prop^ 
ter  juTcntutem  InftomiCani  et  pelulanlem^  ut  audiatUTt  4;xamuif?twr  el  iiutitu«lur  m 
ddctritili  Chfkt mii&  7*     And  we  ofkn  find  (be  same  doctrine  ctiewhcro  laid  doMrn, 

t  The  lit.  canofi  of  the?  fourth  couivcil  of  Latcran  (Hard.  Cotic*  tom^  vii  p«  35,) 
lajt :  *^  Oixifiifl  utrfuvquc  «i;xni  fldctiK,  pMtqtintn  ad  annoB  diecrctintin  pcrronent, 
onrnta  lua  ftoluif  pcecata  oonfttcatur  fideUlc^ri  saLtom  semel  in  anno,  pnxpno  sacGrdolJr 
et  injutietum  aibi  pcBniterjliani:  aludmt  pm  viiibvyi  a4unplere,  nuttcipiens  revoreni&r  id 
B&iAUB  in  paschft  Eu^hAh»iii«<  iacrainfntuin/*  * 

Thii  c^anon  ii  to  he  rarikrd  mcf^ly  aman^  dis^ipUnaij  nlwemuicc^,  for  the  dcter^ 
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If  ill  coDfenkm  internal  repentance  is  outwardly  ^Mnifestedi  anff  tlM 
•inner  thereby  reveals  his  hidden  spiritual  condition  to  the  priest  oftha 
Churchy  this  Church,  in  her  turn,  acts  on  him  ngltak  by  liMI  claim  of 
satisfaction  {  so  that,  if  contrition  forms  the  essence  of  penitential  fed» 
angt  and  the  confession  of  sins  its  form  and  Uroompletion,  its  confirma* 
tion  is  secured  by  satisfaction.  These  tfemlacts  of  the  sinner,*— for 
satisfaction,  ae  far  as  regards  his  will,  is  already  performed,  though  its 


de  la  darol^  dans  eette  lot;  et  foA  one  det  principaks  imwxis  qui  a  lUt  leroher  ess- 
tre  I'Egiiae  one  grande  partie  de  TEnrope. 

**  Que  le  CflBur  de  rhomme  est  injtiste  et  d^raifloimable,  poor  tromrer  maorais  qifoa 
I'oblige  de  faire,  k  P^gard  d^xm  homme,  ce  qjai^fi  eeiait  jutte  en  qnelqne  sortv  qoil  ft  k 
r%ard  de  tool  lei  hominee !    Car  eeCO  josle  que  noos  lei  trompioos  t   _ 

**  n  7  a  diffi^TBiM  di6gt6u  dan*  eette  avenioa  poor  la  Tdrit^  c  MdMlA  pent  dha 
<ia*el]e  eet  dan*  tow  enqaelque  d^gr6,  paroeqa*elle  est  imdp^rable  de Unnonrpropn. 
C'eet  oeUe  mauTaiae  d^licate«e  qui  oblige  ceuz  qui  Bont  danB  la  ndceeBit^  de  wpna^ 
dre  lee  aatree,  de  choicir  tant  de  d^toura  et  de  tcmp^nuncns  poor  Writer  de  lee  ehoqaer. 
n  faut  quails  d^minuent  noe  d^faote,  qu'fls  faaent  semblant  de  lee  ezeimr,  qo*ili  y 
m^lent  dee  louangee  et  dee  temoignages  d'affection  et  d'eetime.  Avec  toot  eela»  cette 
ni6dienie  ne  laaae  pas  d*etre  amtoe  k  Tamour  propre.  U  en  prends  to  tnoins  qii*a 
pent,  et  toojoois  avec  digouft,  et  soavent  m6me  avec  un  secret  d^pit  cootie  ceuz  qoi 
la  lui  pr^sentent. 

*'  II  arri^  de  li  que,  si  on  a  quelqnc  int^ret  d'etre  aimd  de  nons,  on  i^floignede 
nous  rcndre  on  office  qu*on  sait  nons  ^tre  d^gr6abto  t  on  noos  traite  eomnie  nooi 
vonlons  6tre  traits :  nous  haissons  la  ydrit^,  on  nous  la  cacbe ;  noos  Tookns  dtre 
flattte»  on  nous  flatte ;  nons  aimons  t  6tre  trompr6s,  on  nous  tnimpe. 

'*  C'est  qui  laitt  que  chaque  d6gr6  de  bonne  fortune,  qui  nous  6\hye  dans  le  monde, 
nous  ^loigne  dayantage  dc  la  T^rit^,  parcequ*on  apprehende  plus  dc  bleanr  ceuz  dent 
Pafiection  est  plus  utile  et  Pavereion  plus  dangereuse. 

**  Un  prince  sera  la  fable  de  toute  PEurupe,  et  lui  seul  n'en  sanza  nen.  J«  bb 
m*^tonne  pas ;  dire  la  y^rit^  est  utile  a  celui  k  qui  on  la  dit,  mais  d^savantageuz  4 
ceuz  qui  la  disent,  parcequ*ils  se  font  hair.  Or  ceuz  qui  vivent  avec  les  princes 
aiment  mieuz  leur  int^r6ts  que  celui  du  prince  quails  aorvent,  et  ainsi  ils  n*ont  garde 
de  lui  procurer  un  avantage*  en  se  nuisant  k  euz-mdmes. 

**  Ce  malheur  est  sans  doute  plus  grand  et  plus  ordinaire  dans  les  plus  grandes  for- 
tunes; mais  les  moindres  n*en  sont  pas  ezemptes,  parccquMl  y  a  toi^ours  quelque  in- 
t^ret  k  se  faiie  aimer  des  hommes.  Ainsi,  la  Tie  humaine  n*cst  qu'une  illusion  per* 
petuelle ;  on  ne  £edt  que  s*entie.tromper  et  s*entre.flatter.  Personne  ne  parle  de  nooi 
an  notre  presence,  comme  il  en  parle  en  notre  absence.  L'union  qui  est  entre  les 
hommes  n*est  fondle  que  sur  cette  mutuelle  trompcrie ;  et  pcu  d*amiti^  subsisterai. 
ent,  si  chacun  sarait  ce  que  son  ami  dit  de  lui,  lorsqu^il  n*y  est  pas,  quoiqu'il  pazle 
alors  sinctoement  et  sans  pasnon. 

«•  L'bomme  n*est  done  que  d^guisoment,  que  mensonge,  et  hjpocrisie,  et  en  soi- 
m^me  et  k  l*egard  des  autres»  II  ne  veut  pas  qu*on  lui  dise  la  v^rit6,  il  6Tite  de  la 
dire  aoz  autres ;  et  toutes  ces  dispositions,  si  6loign6e8  de  la  justice  et  de  la  raisonr 
ont  une  raoine  naturelle  en  nous." — Petutiea  de  Puscal^  p.  1,  art.  v.  n.  8,  t  i.  p<  194, 
sto.    Fteis,18l8. 
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^diecutiox]  be  dDlnyad^ — are  the  conditians  to  the  priestly  ahsolritiont 
"wherewith  the  snciurnental  pcfianco  is  concluded*  We  may  easily  per- 
ceive, that  ftbsoliitjoTi,  according  to  Catholic  principles,  can  by  no  meana 
be  a  mere  decTftl^nn  that  Bins  are  forgiven,  because  the  contrition  re^ 
squired  does  not  consist  iimiere  terrors  of  conscience  ;  and  something, 
far  other  than  a  mere  iafitrumentnT  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  is  de- 
manded of  the  penitent.  The  above *d escribed  succession  of  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  einnen  united  with  the  sacerdotal  function  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  full  sacrament)  is  the  organ  of  God's  justifying  grace, 
whereby  man  obtains  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  sanctification,  and  sane* 
tilication,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Those  theologians  who  pretend  that  the  dificrences  between  the 
Christian  communions,  in  the  article  of  absokition,  coneistonly  herein 
— that,  ftOQordtng  to  Catholic  principle^  the  priest  acta  merely  from 
the  fulneadofhis  power,  while  the  Protestant  minbter  declares  only  the 
will  of  God,  and  announces  the  same  to  the  sinner;  those  theologians, 
we  say,  understand  not  a  single  syllable  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of 
the  two  communions.  For  never  did  any  man  entertain  the  opinion, 
that  he  could  of  himself  forgive  sins^  and  the  Protestant  declaration, 
that  sins  are  remitted,  bears  quite  another  se&sei  than  scholars  of  this 
«ort  suppose. 

Respecting  satisfaction,  which,  before  absolution,  we  considered  con- 
aummatedtat  least  as  regards  the  wilL  it  is  now  necessary  to  enter  into 
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apirituel  Mate  of  the  sinner,  ordains,  accordingly,  the  Rttir>g  rcmetlie^f 
^^iDUS  ejftemses,  ealculaled  to  keep  up  bw  9c4f-vigi!ii.iicef  and  to  im* 
part  to  the  will  a  safe^  lively^  and  vigorous  impulaop  in  the  direction  it 
most  iteedst  The  enjoining  of  ^uch  remedies  belongs  to  the  active 
ftupennteadenee  of  tliC)  Church ;  ^nd  he  who  knows  tha  nature  of  mazir 
his  eSeinioatc  teaderneas  towards  himself,  bit  tiinoroos  unsteadiness  in 
the  cbosce  of  vigorous  meana  conducive  to  hia  satvatiofii  will  costly  tm* 
derstand  why  the  Church  should  have  come  in  aid  of  \m  weakness,  and 
been  directed  by  Christ  to  support  and  dotermine,  by  the  decfardtion  of 
ber  own  firni  and  manifest  wilt,  the  will  of  her  children^  The  declared 
will  of  the  parentt  is  the  stay  to  the  will  of  the  chiki ;  it  c^mes  in  to  its 
aid,  doubling  it,  as  it  were,  til!  it  has  attained  suffkieni  strength.* 

Considered  from  one  point  of  view,  however,  these  penitential  ex« 
erciae^  imposed  by  the  Church,  bear  the  character  of  real  piiJiiebment% 
and,  frooi  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  were  ever  regarded  in  thi^ 
light :  and  this  again  drew  down  upon  bor  the  charge  of  Pel a^i a nls in. 
The  matter  accordingly  stands  thus ;  By  the  transgression  of  the  eter- 
nal moral  law,  man  eontra€ted  an  infinite  debt,  which  be  was  totally 
incapable  of  discbargiiig*  Christ  took  it  upon  himself:  and  toalli  who 
will  enter  into  a  true,  interior,  Uving  commnnioo  with  Him,  the 
Kigtiteouii  one,  that  debt  is  reuHtted*     But,  SiS  m  the  fulue^  of  Ilia 


»  Catech Iannis  CI  dccrreto  Gondl  T^ridcnt*  p  3^13.  '*  Satifffaccre  erf  cuaeap  pee. 
eatiortim  exciderc,  H  eortini  Mg;g^eflti<]ni  ■dilunr  iton  indQlgx>rfl«  In  quam  ■cntentjsoi' 
&IU  awenKrtiiit,  fati^fitctioneni  cbub  pur{^ttoncia,  qua  etmlor  ^uidqaid  Kirdiua]  pitip^ 
terpecc&ti  roaciiiaai  in  enimli  tomdiu  alqu&  a  pcsinja  lempc^re  dcdiutia,  i|tBbiu  ico^W 
Muf,  abvolviimiri  Qau^  eum  ila  BiM,  facile  eril  fidelibua  per^^acjeref  (^imQi  jaeccs^ 
iarium  vit,  ut  pu;nilefitcs  Id  hoe  satitifactionii  studio  se  cxerccant-  Docendiealof 
BUiHi  duo  esse  qurt?  peceatam  conscqauntur,  maculam  H  ptBnam^  ac?  qnamvil  »em. 
peTt  culpn  dfmisBa,  mmul  etiam  mortii  «*temtp  itrppUciumt  apud  in^erro«  cmutilatQmr 
eondcmplar,  tamea  tion  aenper  contiii^t,  quasiBdmodaBi  a  Trideniimi  8yaodo 
elarntiuiQ  est,  at  Dominua  peeeatorum  rdiquJM  et  pcnnaiB^  certo  tompore  d«BiiiUiii,' 
qaiB  peeeatJ*  dtibeCuTr  n?millal/^  elo.  P.  B4T  i  '*  Divua  eUatii  Ikftiardui  daa  aMr.^ 
mat  m  p^ocato  rcpcriri,  mticulnEo  attimcD  ct  plagmn  i  ac  turpiludiaaia  qaidcm  ipsarn 
Dei  mtBtrricordia  lolli  i  terum  B^inandis  pcccatorum  plagii  valde  neceiffiariimi  etm 
eam  cumm*  qw®  in  rempdb  pcpnieicntiip  ffdhibetur,  qu4?niiidtnodiim  mum,  i^nato  tuJ- 
Eiei«,  ei^atneei  quiEdani  rrmnnent,  quis  d  ifmm  eurnadfiB  totit :  iCa,  itiaaiani  culpw 
eoadcKiata,  aupertunt  r^liquiai  peeestoraA  pur^^andi^,^^  tsto.  P.  ZSt^  :  *'  SedUlad  imw 
prtinia  a  sacerdotibus  obeervari  dportel,  uti  audita  peebatoruai  coniesiione,  aiiEequaar 
|M£[iitCDt£m  a  pGccalii  ab9olvatf|,  diligcnter  care  n  I,  ut^  ai  i^uid  tJk  forte  de  re  ant  de 
«xislimatit>nc  pruximi  dctmxeriti  cujus  pcceivti  merilo  d&ranandtti  esve  videatarf  cU' 
imilata  eatiaractionc  rDavpcnflot :  nemo  ^nim  abaotTeadue  cut,  ni«i  prim,  quai  eajna- 
eanqiie  fueriali  restliuere  poUiccalar.  At  quoniam  muitl  tunt,  qilibaa  eUi  pralixc 
poUicealutt  se  officio  satis  ene  factarc»,  tamen  cBftqrn  ost  ac  dekbefataiik  aanqiiaar 
promioBa  espolf ei«i  omnin^?  ii  cogcadi  iirnt,  ut  fosliCuant,**  Gle« 
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mercy  the  AlmigTiij  institutwl  this  ordinance,  it  wa?  not  Hb  will  to  re- 

|>omI  punish meiil9  which  man  in  capable  of  enduring^     And  justice, 
which  b  not  supewefied  by  Uive,  requires  the  imposition  of  such  penaK 
tiesy  the  more  eapeciaUy  is  those  who  herieve  in  Christ,  and  by  baptism 
are  bcconie  membere  of  His  body,  have  received  full  strength  to  observe 
the  Divine  faw  ;  for  it  is  of  such  only  there  is  question  in  the  article  of 
{>enancc. 

The  contempt  of  God*s  commandments,  on  the  part  of  thcscj  and, 
still  moroi  the  grievous  violation  of  them  by  a  believer,  i»,  even  in  case 
of  amendment^  deservedly  punisbable,  and  must  be  atoned  for,^     Holy 
Writ  abounds?  in  e^tamples  of  men  who,  after  having  obtained  the  re- 
missiionof  their  sins,  stilt  received  temporai  chastisements  at  the  hand 
ofGod^-^^  fact  utterly  iaexpllcablei  if  a  raani  being  once  justified, 
could  escape  entirely  without  punishment.     The  reformer!?,  indeed,  ex- 
plained these  chastisements,  as  having  a  mere  correctional  tendency, 
yet  in  such  glaring  contradiction  to  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  that,  so 
interpreted,  they  offer  no  sense, ^     Prom  this  emasculated  opinion  the 
Reformers  might  well  have  turned  away,  had  they  hut  calmly  inter- 
preted the  language  of  the  uneducated  man,  on  meeting  with  mi«ifor« 
tunes :  "  I  have  dejferved  them,^  is*  his  ordinary  exclamation.     They 
Would  then  have  perceived,  that  undebauched  feeling  regards  dii0erings 
as  something  far  diflcrent  from  mere  mearta  qfcmrection  ;  and  humility 
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fore  an  incoosistencyi  on  the  part  of  the  ReformM^  to  leave  intact  ibe 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  hell-torments,  and  yet  to  look  on  punishments 
uidy  as  the  means  of  amelioration. 

The  Church,  which,  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance,  recognizes  a  divine 
institution,  must  contemplate  all  the  relatioiMhvhercin  the  sinner  stands 
to  God,  and  foster  in  him  the  feeling  that  lilli  deserving  of  chastise- 
ment for  his  transgresssions.  She  must  attentively  consider  punish* 
ment  in  all  its  bearings,  and  impose  satisfaction  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  so  as  withal  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  penitent,  to  confirm 
him  in  virtue,  and  to  cherish  the  feeling  of  repentance.  The  primitive 
Church  took  precisely  this  view  of  penitential  exercises  ;  and  it  is  con- 
trary to  history  to  assert  that  the  satisfactions  it  required,  were  directed 
solely  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Church.  The  old  visible  Church  did 
not  separate  itself  from  Christ,  as  in  modern  times  has  bqM  done,  out 
of  the  pale  of  Catholicism  :  and  men  therefore  transferredlD  primitive 
Christianity  their  own  modern  conceptions,  arising  out  of  the  very  op- 
posite principles,  when  they  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  unfounded 
theory  touching  the  ancient  satisfactions. 

The  Church,  moreover,  has  repeatedly,  in  language  as  unequivocal 
as  it  was  affecting,  declared,  that  through  the  satisfactions  she  exacted, 
the  merits  of  Christ  could  be,  in  no  wise,  impaired  ;  that  this  species 
of  satisfaction  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  achieved  by 
Christ ;  and  lastly,  that  the  works  of  satisfaction  which  she  required, 
must  emanate  from  the  penitential  spirit  that  Christ  himself  inspires, 
and  from  thence  solely  derive  their  value.  Those  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  declared,  which  are  not  offered  up  by  a  sinner  justified  and 
regenerated,  being  perverse  in  themselves,  must  not  be  included  in  the 
above  denomination.*  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Church  has  never  been  able  to  convince  her  adversaries,  that,  by  these 
ordinances,  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not  obscured,  nor  human  self-righteous- 
ness promoted.  But  who  does  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  such  an 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  when  he  maturely  weighs  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification,  which  we  have  above  described  ?  If 
satisfaction  in  the  form  of  restitution  were  made  a  condition  to  the  for- 


*  Concil.  Trid.  Sees.  ziv.  c.  yiii.  **  Nequc  vero  ita  noetra  est  eatisfactio  haec 
quam  pro  peccatis  nostriB  ezBolvimiis,  nt  non  sit  per  Cluistum  Jesum.  Nam  qui  ez 
nobis,  tanquam  ex  nobis,  nihil  possumus,  eo  ca.opcrante,  qui  nos  confortat,  omnia 
possmnus.  Ita  non  habet  homo  unde  glorietor,  sed  omnis  gloriatio  noetra  in  Chiisto 
est,  in  quo  vivimus,  in  quo  mcremur,  in  quo  satisfacimus,  facientcs  fmctus  dignos 
poBnitentiiB  :  qui  ez  illo  vim  habent,  ab  illo  ofTeruntur  Patri,  et  per  ilium  acceptan- 
turHPfttie.*' 
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givcnesa  of  sins,  w^t  was  this  but  to  d<3c!are  works  oj  nece^tary  to 
saliiatioti  ?  If  the  Prof  cstfints  exacted  satisractions  ai  spiritual  remedies* 
tbcy  would  give  counlcnance  to  the  principle  that  man  must  eo-oporatc 
with  Godt  and  that  the  forgiveness  ofeins  depended  on  sanetiBcntion. 
If  they  declared  sntisfactioiit  inlhe  proper  sense  of  the  w^ordt  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  Penance ;  then  this  were  tantamount  to  the  opinion., 
that  the  just  man  could  ful^l  the  law  ;  for  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
the  sinner  haptij^edf  in  order  precisely  to  impress  him  with  the  convictioo 
that  he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  law.  Whichever 
way,  accordingly,  wc  look  at  satisfactions,  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Protestantiiim  forbid  their  forming  part  of  their  penitential  system^* 
With  the  ecclesiastical  punishments  we  have  described  as  remedies 
and  satisfactions,  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  is  connected^  the  ahus^ 
wlicrcof,  real  a nd  UBden table,  led  the  Reformers  into  ew  many  false 
steps,  and  would  have  been  calculated  to  furnish  them  with  some  excuse, 
were  it  not  expected  of  great  men,  for  which  they  wished  to  pass,  and, 
especially,  of  a  Divtne  envoy  (and  such  Luther  was  inclined  to  regard 
himself,)  that  they  should  not  take  occasion,  from  the  abuse  of  truths* 
to  reject  those  truths  themselves.  From  the  earUest  a^es  of  Christ iaoity, 
indulgences  were  understood  to  be,  the  shortenings  under  certain  con* 
ditions,  of  the  period  of  penance,  imposed  by  the  Church,  and,  withal, 
tllo  remission  of  the  temporal  puniahment.f  The  most  Important  con- 
dition was  fulfilled*  wliaiithe  Binner  furnished  such  proofs  of  contrition, 
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and  of  newoeas  and  holinefls  of  heart,  that  he  seemad  do  longer  to  need 
tlie  special  ecclesiastical  remedies  we  have  described,  and  appeared 
worthy  to  be  released  from  the  temporal  punishment.^ ' 

At  a  later  period,  many  theologians  gave  greater  extension  to  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences ;  but  their  opinions,  th(P«gh  very  well  grounded, 
have  not  been  declared  articles  of  faith  in  any  Ibrmulary  of  the  Church, 
and,  therefore,  enter  not  into  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  with  wise  precaution,  decreed  no  more,  than  that  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  grant  indulgences,  and  that  these,  disused  with  wis- 
dom, are  useful.f 

Of  the  relation  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  bears  to  these  satis- 
(actions,  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  apeak* 

i  zzxiT<— Doctzme  of  the  Catholici  on  the  most  holy  sacntneni  JJbB  AMar, 
and  on  the  Mmj. 

The  mighty  subject,  which  is  now  about  to  engage  our  attention, 
gave  birth  to  the  most  important  controversies  between  the  Christian 
communities.  All  the  other  distinctive  doctrines  are  here  combined, 
though  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ;  for  although,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown,  in  every  point  of  difference  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  is  mir- 
rored forth,  yet  here  this  is  more  especially  the  case.  On  the  view, 
too,  which  we  take  of  this  subject,  depends  the  fact,  whether  the  Church 
be  destined  to  possess  a  true  and  vital  worship,  or  ought  to  be  devoid 
of  one. 

According  to  the  clear  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Church,  attested  by  the  immediate  fol* 
lowers  of  our  Liord's  disciples.  Catholics  firmly  hold  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  Christ  is  truly  present,  and  indeed  in  such  a  way. 


*  In  the  ancient  Church,  the  abeolntion  was  given  only  after  the  Mti«faction  had 
been  perfomied. 

t  ConcU.  IVident.  Sees.  xzr.  decret.  de  indnlg.  At  the  aame  time  the  abneet  in  the 
diapenaation  of  indulgences  are  openly  and  sharply  rebuked  and  firbidden.  ^  In  hit 
tamen  concedendis  moderationeni,  jnzta  veCerem  et  probatam  in  eceleeii.  eonsuetu- 
dbem,  adhiberi  cupit :  ne  nimii  iaeilitate  ecelesiastica  disciplina  enervetur.  Abim 
vero.  qui  in  tils  irrepeerunt,  et  quonim  oeoasione  inaigne  hoc  indnlgentiamm  nomen 
ab  hnreticis  blasphematur,  emendates  et  conectoe  cupiens,  prsBsenti  decreto  geneim. 
Hter  statuit,  pravoe  questus  omnee  pio  his  conaeqnendisi  unde  p^urima  in  Chivtiano 
popolo  aboauum  causa  fluxii,  omnino  abolcndos  ease.    C»tenia  yero,  qui  ex  super- 

ilitioDe,  ignorantiA,  irreverentiA,  aliunde  quomodocunque  proveoerunt BMndat 

•suiibas  episoopis,  ut  diligenter  quisque  hiqusmodi  abusus  eeclesiflB  sos  coUigal,  eoa- 
que  in  pnm4  synodo  provinciali  referat,**  eta 
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that  Alraigbty  GcmIi  wbo  was  pleased  at  Cana,  in  GaJitcsc,  to  convert 
water  into  wirie,  changes  the  mward  substance  of  the  conaeciut^d  bread 
&nd  wine  into  th©  body  and  blood  of  Christ.* 

We  therefore  adore  tbe  Saviour  mysteriously  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment :f  rejoice  in  his"  exceeding  condescending  compassion ;  nnd 
«xpres^s,  in  canticles  of  praise  and  tbanksgivingT  our  piotis  emotioDS, 
as  far  aa  the  divinely  enraptured  sou!  of  man  can  exprosfi  tbein.J 

Out  of  this  faith  sprung  the  mas^s  which,  in  its  es^ntial  purport,  is  as 
old  as  the  Church,  ond  even  in  its  more  important  forms  can  be  proved 
to  ham  been  already  m  e^uienee  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
But  to  unfold  more  clearly  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point,  h  ta 
mtcemmsy  to  anticipate  somewhat  of  our  reflections  on  the  Church. 


*Oone^*  ^idr  Seas.  xin.  c.  Iw.  ^^  Quonkm  autem  Chri«tui»  r«detHptot-  nD^ter^  cor* 
pus  mon  Ui  ^nod  inb  ipecic  panis  officmkal,  rera  cwte  dixit ;  ideo  pcrwacsuni  Kmper 
«n  ecc1e«iA  D«t  fuit,  idqu«  nunc  denuj>  ntieta  heec  ^nodu»  decl^mt,  per  coiiaecia.. 
ticmem  ponb  et  vini^  conTersioncm  IS^ri  totiua  iiubiitiiDtf(f<  pan  is  in  nubstaMtam  coqx)* 
TW  Cbristi  Domini  noatri^  ct  totiun  DiihcitAntitp  tlni  in  lubvtKAtiain  ian^ninia  ejuo, 
<lue&  convfirsio  ecfnTenknt«f  cl  proprk  a  sanctA  CathDUc4  c«c]efiii  tranaubotiuitiatio 
««t  ftppeltata*' ' 

t  h*  c^  c«  T^  *^NulloB  ttaquc  dubit&ndi  loetia  relinqaitttTf  qum  omnu  Christi 
tidelo^  ptt^  lAorc  in  CAthobcIt  ccclcei^  icnipftr  r«ecplOi  laUin}  (^uttoai»  qui  vuro  De9 
de1>Qtur,  hui<;  saDClifisimo  mcroraenlo  in  ven«nitiQinc  eihlbcsjat.  Neqii«  cnim  idea 
miriu*  «t  bdornndum,  quod  fuent  a  Chrieto  DomtnOn  ut  tunialiir,  initituttim.     Num 
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The  Church,  considered  in  one  point  of  view,  is  the  livinj^  figure  of 
Christ,  manifesting  himself  and  working  through  all  ages^*  whoae^ston- 
ing'  and  redeeming  acts,  it,  in  consequence^  eternaUj  repeats,  andonin- 
temiptedly  continues.  The  Redeemer  not  merely  lived  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago^  so  that  be  hath  since  disappeared,  and  we  retain  but 
an  historical  remembrance  of  him,  as  of  a  deceased  man  :  but  he  is,  on 
the  contrary,  etemafly  living  in  his  Church  ;  and  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  he  hath  manifested  this  in  a  sensible  manner  to  creatures  en« 
dowed  widi  sense.  He  is,  in  the  announcement  of  his  word,  the  abid- 
ing teacher ;  in  baptism  be  perpetually  receives  the  children  of  raev 
into  his  communion ;  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  he  pardons  the  contrite 
sinner ;  strengthens  rising  youth  with  the  power  of  his  spirit  in  confir- 
mation ;  breathes  into  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  nuptial  relations  ;  unites  himself  most  intimately  with  all 
who  sigh  for  eternal  life,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine ;  consolea 
the  dying  in  extreme  unction  j  and  in  hdy  orders  institutes  the  organs 
whereby  he  worketh  aH  this  with  never-tiring  activity.  If  Christ,  om- 
cealed  under  an  earthly  veil,  unfolds,  to  the  end  of  time,  his  whole 
coarse  of  actions  begun  on  earth,  be,  of  necessity,  eternally  ofiers  him- 
self to  the  Father  as  a  victim  for  men  ;  and  the  real  permanent  expo- 
sition hereof  can  never  fail  in  the  Church,  if  the  historical  Christ  is  to 
celebrate  in  her  bis  entire  imperishable  existence.* 

The  following  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the  Catholic  view  on 
this  subject,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to  Protestants  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  this  dogma,  f 

Christ,  on  the  cross>  has  offered  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  But  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  hath  sufiered,  died,  and  risen  again  from 
the  dead  for  our  sins,  living,  according  to  his  own  teaching,  is  present 
in  the  Eucharist,  the  Church  from  the  beginning  hath,  at  His  command 


*  Cone.  THd.  Sew.  zzn.  c.  1.  '^Ii  i^tur  Deu»  et  IXiminw  noster^  etai  semel 
■eipmim  in  mrt  crucis,  morte  intercedent«,  Deo  path  oblatunu  erat,  nt  eeteraam  illie 
redemptioneni  operaretur ;  quia  tamen  per  mortem  aaceidotiam  ejua  extingruendum 
non  erat,  in  eoena  novianma,  qua  nocte  tiadebatur,  ot  diklectiB  Epooam  erne  ecdeaiB 
vinbile,  ncut  hominum  natura  ezigit,  relinqneret  aacriocium,  quo  craentum  illnd,. 
•emel  in  cruce  pera^rendum,  repnraentaretur,  ejum}ue  memoria  in  finem  uaqne  asculi 
permaneret,  atque  illiiia  Balutaris  yirtus  in  remiasionem  eorum,  que  a  nobia  quotidie 
comroittuntur,  peccatomm  applicaretar,**  etc.  C.  ii :  "  Et  quoniam  in  divino  hoe 
aierificio,  quod  in  roiaa^  peragritur,  idem  ille  Chriatua  continetur,  et  incniente  immo- 
latur,  qui  in  ari  cnicia  acmel  ae  ipaum  cruente  obtulit,  docet  aancta  aynodua,  aacrifi- 
eium  iatnd  veie  propitiatorium  eaae,  per  ipeumque  fieri,  ai  cum  vero  corde  et  mct^ 
fide,  cum  metti  et  revcrentii^,  contriti  ac  pcemtentea  ad  Demn  accedamua»*'  etc 

t  See  note  B  in  Appendix. 
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(Lukexxii.  SO,)  substituted  the  Christ  mysteriously  present,  and  vUibk 
only  to  the  spiritual  eye  of  faith,  for  the  historical  Christ,  now  inacces- 
sible to  the  corporeal  senses.  The  former  is  taken  for  the  lotter,  be* 
cause  the  latter  U  llkewis^e  the  former — both  are  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  ;  and  the  eucharistic  Saviour;  therefore^  as  the  victim  also  for 
the  sips  of  the  world*  And  the  more  so,  as,  when  we  wish  to  express 
ourselves  accurately^  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  put  only  as 
a  part  for  an  organic  whole*  For  his  whole  life  on  earth — his  ministry 
and  his  sufFering^i,  as  well  as  bis  perpetual  condescension  to  our  infir- 
tuity  in  the  Eucharist — constitute  one  greut  sacrificial  act,  one  mighty 
action  undertaken  out  of  love  for  us,  and  expiatory  of  our  sins,  consist- 
ing, indeed,  of  various  individual  parts,  yet  so  that  none  by  itself  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  sacrifice.  In  each  particular  part  the  whole 
recurs,  yet  without  these  parts  the  whole  cannot  be  conceived*  The 
will  of  Christ,  to  manifest  His  gracious  condescension  to  m  in  the 
Eucharist^  forms  no  less  an  integral  part  of  his  great  work,  than  all  be- 
sides, and  in  a  way  so  necessary,  indeed,  that,  whilst  we  here  find  the 
whoZe  scheme  of  redemption  reflected,  without  it  the  other  parts  wotdd 
not  have  sufficed  for  our  complete  atonement.  Who,  in  fact,  would 
Tenture  the  assertion  that  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  m  the  Eucha- 
rist belongs  not  to  His  general  merits,  which  are  imputed  to  us  ?  Hence 
the  sacramental  sacrifice  is  a  true  sacrtfico— a  sacrifice  in  the  strict 
sense,  yet  so  that  it  must  In  no  wise  be  separated  from  the  other  things 
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can  it)  of  the  great  sacrifice  ibr  as,  dTtte  other  parts  are  to  be  pceaent, 
and  applied  to  us :  in  this  last  part  of  the  objective  sacrificet  the  latter 
becomes  subjectiTe  and  appropriated  to  as.  Christ  od  die  crosa  ii  atifl 
an  object  strange  to  us :  Christy  in  the  Christian  wor^p,  is  oar  pro- 
perty, our  victim.  There  He  is  the  aniversal  victim — here  He  is  the 
victim  for  us  in  particukr,  and  for  every  individual  amongst  os ;  there 
he  was  only  the  victim ; — here  He  is  die  victim  acknowledged  and 
revered :  there  the  objective  atonement  was  consummated  ; — here  the 
aobjective  atonement  is  partly  fostered  and  promoted,  partly  ezpresaed. 

The  Eacharistic  sacrifice,  in  conformity  to  its  declared  ends,  may  be 
conndered  ander  a  two-fold  point  of  view.  Tlie  Church,  in  genera], 
and  every  particular  Community  within  h^,  being  founded  by  the  sacri- 
fiee  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  &ith  in  the  same,  and  thus  owing  dieir 
existence  to  Him,  the  Eacharistic  sacrifice  must,  in  die  first  placfi.  be 
regarded  as  one  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  In  other  words^  die 
Church  declares  that  she  is  incapable  of  offbring  op  her  thaaka  to  €rod 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  giving  Him  back  who  became  the  victim 
for  the  worid ;— as  if  she  were  to  say :  *'  Tliou  didst,  O  Lord,  for 
Christ's  sake,  look  down,  with  graciousness  and  compassioai  upon  us  as 
Thy  ekSdren  ;  so  voochsafe  that  we,  with  grateful  hearts,  may  revere 
Thee  as  our  Father  in  Christ,  diy  Son,  here  present.  We  pooMSs 
nought  else  that  we  can  offer  Thee,  save  Christ ;  be  graciously  pleased 
to  receive  our  sacrifice."  While  the  community,  in  the  person  of  the 
priest,  performoth  this,  it  confesses  perpetually  what  Christ  became, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  for  its  sake.  It  is  not  however  the  interior 
acts  of  thanksgiving,  adoration,  and  gratitude,  which  it  ofi^  up  to 
God,  but  it  is  Christ  himself  present  in  the  sacrament.  These  emotions 
of  the  soul  are  indeed  excited,  unfolded,  kept  up,  and  fostered  by  the 
presence  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Saviour ;  but  of  themselves  they 
are  deemed  unworthy  to  be  presented  to  God.  Christ,  the  victim  in 
our  worship,  is  the  copious  inexhaustible  source  of  the  deepest  devotion ; 
bat,  in  order  to  be  this,  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  sacrificing  Him* 
•elf  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  necessarily  required — a  presence  to 
which,  as  to  an  outward  object,  the  interior  soul  of  man  must  attach  it- 
self, and  must  unbosom  all  its  feelings. 

The  community,  however,  continually  professes  itself  as  a  sinner* 


saes  oiKred  np  the  only-befotten  ami  ineanuite  Word,  was  onee  attend  np^  lad 
ii  now  oflered  op,  because  it  is  one  and  the  nme.  To  him  who  doth  not  eo  beliere^ 
anathema  :  and  if  any  thing  hath  been  fomd  written  in  refotation  hereof,  I  sabjeet 
k  to  the  anathema.  (Signed.)  ••  SoTtaiouua  PAMTSDeoima.'* 
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Hlrtiti£r  forgive nesSf  and  strivingt  ever  more  &nd  more,  to  appropriato 
tMR&lf  the  merits  of  Christ  Now  the  sacrifice  appears  propitiatoryi 
and  the  Redeemer  pre»etit  enables  tis  to  be  entirely  His  owd  childroiit 
or  to  become  ao  in  an  ever-iocreasmg  degree.  The  present  Saviour, 
in  a  voice  audible  to  the  spiritual* minded,  iuceesantly  addresses  Ria 
Father  above :  'VBe  graciously  pleased  to  behold  in  me  the  believing 
and  repentant  people  :^'  and  then  He  crieih  to  His  brethren  beloir : 
^  Come  to  Mc^  all  you  that  lafiour  and  are  heavy  ladeHf  and  I  will  re* 
fresh  you  :  each  one,  who  returneth  to  Me  with  all  his  heart,  shall  find 
mercy*  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  every  grace*"  Hence,  in  the  liturgy  of  ' 
the  Latini  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  is  rightly  said,  that  it  la 
Christ,  who,  in  the  holy  action,  offers  Himself  up  to  God  as  a  sacrifice ; 
He  IS  at  once  the  victim  and  the  high-priest*  But  we,  recognizing,  trt 
the  Euchartstic  Christ,  that  same  Christ,  who^  out  of  love  for  us,  deliv* 
ered  Himself  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  crots,  exclaim,  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  wherever  the  Catholic  Church  extends,  with  that 
lively  faith  in  His  manifest  mercy,  from  which  humility,  confidencet 
love>  and  repentance  spring — "  O  Jesus  I  for  Thee  I  live  ;  for  Thee  I 
die  I    0  Jesus  !  Thine  I  am,  living  or  dead." 

It  is  now  evident  to  all,  that  the  belief  in  the  real  presence  of  Chrtit 
in  the  Eucharist,  forms  the  basis  of  our  whole  conception  of  the  mass. 
Without  that  presence,  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere 
reminiscence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Chrbt,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 


## 
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is  of  persona]  utility  to  the  believer ;  aiunely,  because,  therebyt  pious 
•eDtimeDts,  such  as  faith,  hope,  love,  humility,  contrition,  obodhace, 
and  devotion  to  Christ,  are  excited,  promoted,  and  cherished.  The 
ncrifice  presented  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  work  of  Christ,  merits  internal  grace  for  the  culture  of 
tiiese  sentiments,  which  are  psychologically  excited  from  without,  by 
faith  in  the  present  Saviour,  whose  entire  actions  and  sufferings  are 
brought  before  the  mind.  As,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  forgive- 
ness of  sins  cannot  take  place  without  sanctificatton,  and  a  fitting  ^tate 
of  the  human  soul  is  required  for  the  reception  of  grace,  as  well  as  an 
active  concurrence  towards  the  fructification  of  grace,  the  reflecting 
observer  may  already  infer,  that  it  is  not  by  a  mere  outward  or  bodily 
participation,  on  the  part  of  the  community,  that  the  mass  produces 
any  vague  indeterminate  effects. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  likewise  offered  up  for  the  living  and  the 
dead  ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  implored,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  oblation, 
to  grant  to  all  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  whatever  may  conduce  to  their 
salvation.  With  the  mass,  accordingly,  the  faithful  join  the  prayer, 
that  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  are  considered  as  concentrated  in  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  should  be  applied  to  all  needing  them  and  sus- 
ceptible of  them.  To  consider  merely  himself  is  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility to  the  Christian,  how  much  less  in  so  sacred  a  solemnity  can  he 
think  only  of  himself  and  omit  his  supplication,  that  the  merits  of 
Christ,  which  outweigh  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid,  may  likewise  be 
appropriated  by  all  ?  The  communion  with  the  happy  and  perfect 
spirits  in  Christ  is  also  renewed  ;  for  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and  His 
work  cannot  be  contemplated  without  its  effects.  Lastly,  all  the  con- 
cerns of  inward  and  outward  life, — sad  and  joyful  events,  good  and  ill 
fbrtune, — are  brought  in  connexion  with  this  sacrifice ;  and  at  this 
commemoration  in  Christ,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  highest 
gifts,  we  pour  out  to  God  our  thanksgivings  and  lamentations,  and  in 
Him,  and  before  Him,  we  implore  consolation,  and  courage,  and 
strength,  under  sufferings ;  self-denial,  clemency,  and  meekness,  in  pros- 
perity. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  considered  the  mass  merely  as  a  sacri- 
ficial oblation ;  but  this  view  by  no  means  embraces  its  whole  purport. 
The  assembled  congregation  declares,  from  what  we  have  stated,  that 
in  itself^  without  Christy  it  discovers  nothing — absolutely  nothing — 
which  can  be  agreeable  to  God  :  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  inadequate^ 
earthly,  and  sinful.  Renouncing  itself,  it  gives  itself  up  to  Christ,  full 
of  confidence,  hoping  for  His  sake  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life, 
and  every  grace.     In  this  act  of  self-renunciation,  and  of  entire  self- 
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aent  to  God  in  Cbriat^^^  believer  has,  ns  it  werot  thinwu  o& 
himsttit  ^\com[uunicated  binisolf,  if  I  may  so  ^peak,  in  hh  exbtencei 
as  sepoimted  from  Cbristf  in  order  to  hve  only  by  Him,  aad  in  tiioi* 
Hence  he  is  in  a  state  to  enter  into  the  moat  intimate  feUowabip  with 
Christ,  to  commune  with  Hira,  and  with  bis  whole  being  to  be  entirely 
aJt»5orbcd  in  Him^  For  the  uDseemlineas  of  the  congregation  no  longer 
communicating  every  Sunday  (as  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  Cburcb}) 
and  of  the  priest  in  the  mass  usually  receiving  alone  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  the  Church  (for  all  the  prayers 
in  the  holy  sacrifice  presuppose  the  sacramental  communion  of  the  cn> 
tire  congregation,)  but  j^  to  bo  ascribed  solely  to  tbo  tepidity  of  Uio 
greater  part  of  the  faith fttl.  Yet  are  the  latter  earnestly  exhorted  to  I 
participate^  at  least  spiritually,  in  the  communion  of  the  priest,  and,  in  I 
this  way»  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ.* 

Who  will  not  name  such  a  worship  most  Christian,  most  pious^  audi 
real : — a  worship  wherein  God  is  adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth  I  in- 1 
deed,  how  can  a  carnal -minded  man,  who  will  not  believe  in  the  incar-l 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God, — for  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  thii*  be- 1 
lief  is  in  the  &ct  that  man  clearly  perceives,  ho  must  be  of  a  godly  [ 
way  of  thinking,  so  soon  as  he  avows  that  God  has  become  man — howl 
can  such  a  man  look  upon  the  mfiss  as  other  than  mere  fiK>lLE^hness  ?l 
The  mass  comprises  an   ever*rccurriDg  invitation  to  the  confession  oJll 
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sensual  institutions,  and  follows  the  nack  of  a  false  spirituality,  Will 
regard  the  Catholic  dogma  as  incomprehensible.  In  the  opinion  of 
such  a  man,  a  worship  is  in  the  same  degree  spiritual,  as  it  is  antrue. 
He  lays  before  his  God  the  lofty  conceptions  that  have  sprung  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  intellectual  powers,  his  holy  feelings  and  inflexible 
feaolves ;  these  have  no  reference  to  the  outward  historical  Christ,  but 
only  to  the  ideal  one,  which  is  merged  in  the  subjectivity  of  these  feel* 
ings  and  ideas ;  while  yet,  by  the  fact  of  the  external  revelation  of  the 
Logost  internal  worship  must  needs  obtain  a  perpetual  outward  basis, 
and,  in  truth)  one  representing  the  Word  delivered  up  to  suffering,  be* 
cause  it  was  under  the  form  of  a  self-sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
that  this  maifestation  occurred.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  who 
has  once  apprehended  the  full  meaning  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
and  who  with  joy  confesses  that  his  duty  is  the  reverse — namely,  to 
pass  from  seeming  to  real  and  divine  existence,  and  has  accordingly 
attained  to  the  perception  that  the  doctrine  of  a  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
Christ  Jesus,  of  an  exaltation  of  man  unto  God,  and  of  a  communica- 
tion of  divine  life  to  him,  through  our  Lord,  must  remain  unprofitable 
until  it  be  brought  before  us  in  concrete  forms,  and  be  made  to  bear  on 
our  most  individual  relations-^how  any  one,  I  say,  who  clearly  per* 
ceives  all  this,  can  refuse  to  revere  in  the  Catholic  mass  a  divine  in* 
otitution,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

After  this  exposition^  we  are  probably  now  enabled  to  give  a  satis* 
factory  solution  to  the  chief  objection  which  the  Protestant  comrounites 
have  urged  against  the  Catholic  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  is  arguedf 
that  by  the  mass  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  at)olished,  or  that, 
at  any  rate,  it  receives  a  detriment,  since  the  latter  is  considered  as 
incomplete,  and  needing  a  supplement.  Now,  it  is  self*evident,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  by  keeping  the  oblation  of  Christ  on  the  crosSf 
or  rather  his  whole  ministry  and  sufferings,  eternally  present,  presup* 
poses  the  same,  and  in  its  whole  purport  maintains  the  same  ;  and  so 
fiur  from  obliterating,  it  stamps  them  more  vividly  on  the  minds  of 
men ;  and,  instead  of  supplying  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  cross  with 
oome  heterogeneous  element,  it  brings  that  sacrifice  in  its  true  integrity 
and  original  vitality  to  bear  the  most  individual  application  and  appro- 
priation throughout  all  ages.  It  is  one  and  the  same  undivided  victim, 
«-K>ne  and  the  same  High  Priest,  who  on  the  mount  of  Calvary  and  on 
oar  altars  hath  offered  Himself  up  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  But,  as  this  view  is  so  obvious,  and  as  the  Reformers  neverthe* 
less  constantly  repeated  their  objections,  and  impressed  them  so  strongly 
on  the  minds  of  their  followers,  that,  down  to  the  present  day  they  are 
repeated,  something  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  Protestantism 
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Itteir  aoems  to  lurk  under  IhetQ  objections,  and  requirea  Id  be  dragged 
to  I^^  Tha  decisive,  coDscious,  un doubting  faiih,  that  Christ  before 
our  eyes  oSers  bimself  up  for  us  to  his  eternal  Fatber,  h  quite  calcula^ 
ted  to  produce  an  effect  piercing  ioto  the  inmoet  henxt  of  man — far  be« 
tow  the  deepest  roots  of  evil*  30  that  sin  in  its  inmost  germ  should  be 
plucked  from  the  will,  and  the  believer  be  unable  to  refu^  to  coDBe' 
ernte  hiii  life  to  God.*  This  ordinance  of  divine  compassion  neces' 
wiriljr  leads*  along  with  otbera,  la  the  doctrine  of  internal  justification  ; 
is,  on  the  other  band,  the  mass  must  be  rejected  wiib  a  sort  of  instinct, 
irbercver  that  doctrine  is  repudiated.  If  such  great  and  living  mani* 
festations  nf  the  RedeemeT^s  grace  he  unahle  thoroughly  to  purify  tbc 
heart  of  man  i  if  they  be  incapable  of  moving  us  to  heartfelt  gratitude 
and  mutual  love,  to  the  most  unreserved  sc]f^sacri5ce,  and  to  the  isjup^ 
{dication,  that  God  would  accept  the  oblation  of  oursdvei: ;  then  we 
may  with  reaaon  despair  of  our  snnctification,  and  abandon  oursckes  to 
a  mere  theorp  of  imintiaiiim*     Now*  pcrhapSj  we  may  understand  the 


*  Ltith^r  {d«  Cftptmu  Bikb^  opp.  rd,  Jen,  tdtn*  it.  p,  379,  b.  and  380)  vlUl  eipr^at. 
^  iJlv^k^UB  rcmixuiceEiccv  q{hi»  Caiholic  education,  wbichi  b«wevef,  became  a]- 
Injv  feebler,  till  at  litil  tbcf  wtre  total tj  extinguiEhcd.^  ^*  E>t  it^quc  miissk,  fred  so* 
Otttiduia  mbstantJum  uiaiD^  proprie  nihil  almdt  qu&m  verba  Cbritti  pntdict^  :  *  &c€i^ 
pile  ct  jnAoducatG,''  etc*     Ac  u  dicai ;  ecce  □  homo  pcec&tor  et  dAfnnatufl,  cir  merl 

^tuittqiie  charitatc^  q«A  diligQ  te,  mc  Tolcnte  miwricordianim  pa  tug,  big  verbig  prt^. 
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full  sense  of  the  above-cited  prayer^  which  the  Catholic  at  the  eleva* 
tion  of  the  host  utters  to  his  Saviour  :  '*  To  thee  let  my  whole  life  be 
consecrated  I" 

Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  Reformers  might  be  led 
into  error  through  various,  and  some  extremely  scandalous,  abusesi  cspo^ 
cially  an  unspiritual,  dry,  mechanical  performance  and  participation  in 
this  most  mysterious  function.  Moreover,  in  default  of  historical  learn* 
ing,  the  high  antiquity  and  apostolic  origin  of  the  holy  sacrifice  was  mh 
known  to  them.  If  it  cannot  even  be  denied,  that  their  whole  s3rBteni, 
when  regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  should  have  led  them  rather 
zealously  to  uphold,  than  to  disapprove  of  the  sacrificial  worship  ;  yet 
they  instinctively  felt  that,  in  that  worship,  there  lay  something  in* 
finitely  more  profound  than  all  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  their  own 
theological  system  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  were  driven  by  an  uncon* 
scious  impulse  into  a  negative  course. 

There  are  now  some  particulars  which  remain  to  be  considered.  The 
doctrine  of  the  change  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Catholic  system  of  theology. 
Who  doth  not  immediately  think  of  that  true,  moral  change  which 
must  take  place  in  man,  so  soon  as  he  enters  into  communion  with 
Christ,  when  the  earthly  man  ceases,  and  the  heavenly  one  begins,  so 
that  not  we,  but  Christ  liveth  in  us  ?  In  the  Lord's  supper  Luther 
could  not  find  Christ  alone, — ^bread  and  wine  ever  recurred  to  his 
mind,  because,  in  the  will  of  those  regenerated  in  Christ,  he  saw  a 
permanent  dualism,  a  perpetual  co-existence  of  a  spiritual  and  a  carnal 
inclination,  so  that  the  latter — evil  principle  in  man — could  never  be 
truly  converted  into  the  former.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  timnsub* 
stantiation  is  the  clearest  representation  of  the  objectivity  of  the  food 
of  the  soul  ofiered  to  us  in  the  sacraments  ;  and,  if  we  naay  dare  to 
speak  of  the  internal  motions  of  the  Divine  economy,  we  should  affirm 
that,  by  this  transubstantiation,  wrought  through  a  miracle  of  €iod^ 
omnipotence,  the  strongest  barrier  is  raised  against  any  false  subjective 
opinion.  This  doctrine,  which  most  undoubtedly  was  at  all  timet 
prevalent  in  the  Church,*  though  at  one  time  more  clearly,  at  another 


*  In  the  Liturgy  of  St  Chrysostom  {Ooar  Eucholog,  p.  77)  we  meet  with  tbi 
following  forms  of  prayer :  "  EixoT^^?  /irsnrA  •«?  oytn  iir*?."  "  Bleat,  O  Lovi 
the  holy  bread,**  saith  the  deacon  ;  hereupon  the  priest  saith :  **  sro(»0^?  rev  fxm  Sgt* 
rnihtf  tZ/u/ov  o-mfjuL  tou  X^io^rov  reu.**  **  Make  this  bread  the  vcneraUe  body  of  tkjr 
Christ."  Then  the  deacon  calls  upon  the  priest  to  bless  the  wine ;  whereaponthe  httff 
■aith :  **  To  /^  h  irvn^tsf  ^twn^  rifxM  oufAA  <rtu  X^wrw  coS.**  **  Make  what  is  con- 
tained m  this  chalioe  the  venerable  blood  of  thy  Christ*'    Then  owr  both  ths  friBit 


•    ^        f 
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less  ctcnrEy,  expressed,  accordmg  fts  oceafiion  seemed  to  reqiiiref  was, 
ill  the  Middle  Age,  laid  down  as  a  formal  dogma,  at  a  period,  when  n 
false  pantheblic  niy»tkimnf  wLicb  we  have  eEse where  deecribed,  con* 
fbunded  the  distinct  ions  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  identi- 
fied the  Father  with  the  worlds  the  Bon  ot  God  with  the  eternal  idea  of 
m&D,  and  the  Holy  Ghoet  with  religious  feelings,  Several  Gnostic 
fleets,  and  after  warcl»,  Ainalnch  of  Chart  res,  and  David  of  Dinant,  in- 
cutcatcd  the^e  errors*  Thoy  regarded  the  historical  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  i^us  as  a  self^^ revelation  of  man ^  and  the  sacraments  were, 
there fore^  in  the  eye«  of  these  people  nought  else  than  what  man  chose 
of  himself  to  attribute  to  them.  Hence,  they  rejected  them  as  useless ; 
and,  identifying  with  God  the  energiei*  of  the  world,  they  conccivud  it 
singular  that  those  powers,  which  in  themselves  were  thoroughly  divine, 
should  receive,  from  any  external  cause^  a  divine  nature  or  property* 
In  this  conjuricture  of  time,  it  appeared  necessary  to  point  out  more 
clearly  than  had  been  done  at  any  previous  period,  the  primitive  doc- 
tnnc  that  had  been  handed  down,  and  to  set  it  in  the  strongest  light 
with  all  the  consequences  deducihle  from  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  change 
^fsubst^ncc  in  created  powers^  to  he  applied  as  a  divine  and  sanctifying 
Eiouriishment  of  th^  epirit,  most  clearly  established  the  opposition  of 
Christianity  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  these  sect^,  which  took  so 


•* 
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miich  pleasure  in  the  world  as  to  confound  it  with  the  divinity  ;  failing 
to  observe  that,  through  the  creative  energy  of  the  Redeemer  only  could 
a  new  world  be  called  into  existence,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  engendered  by  the  world.  Moreover,  out  of  the 
general  movement  of  the  age  sprang  a  peculiar  form  of  the  most  solemn 
adoration  of  the  Eucharist  {futvm  corporis  Christi)  so  that  it  should 
be  no  longer  possible  to  confound  the  internal  acts  of  the  human  mind 
with  the  historical  Christ ;  for»  by  the  very  nature  of  the  festival,  Christ 
was  represented  as  extraneoua  to  man,  and  neither  as  one  in  himself 
with  us,  nor  as  evolved  out  of  us,  but  as  coming  to  us  only  from  with* 
out.*  .  In  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  Christianity  with  its  en« 
tire  essence  exhibits  itself  as  an  external,  immediate  divine  revelation. 
At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  therefore,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
to  bring  out  this  doctrine,  and  the  ecclesiastical  rites  connected  with  it, 
in  the  most  prominent  form  ;  as  an  empty,  erroneous  spirituality  was 
everywhere  manifesting  itself. 

Lastly,  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  custom  prevails  of  receiving  com* 
munion  only  under  one  kind  : — a  matter,  as  is  evident«  belonging  to 
discipline,  and  not  to  doctrine.f  It  is  well  known  that  this  custom  was 
not  first  established  by  any  ecclesiastical  law  ;  bf^on  the  contrary,  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  usuage,  that  this 
law  was  passed  in  approval  of  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  notoriety, 
that  the  monasteries  in  whose  centre  this  rite  had  its  rise,  and  thence 
spread  in  ever  wider  circles,  were  led  by  a  very  nice  sense  of  delicacy 
to  impose  on  themselves  this  privation.  A  pious  dread  of  desecrating, 
by  spilling  and  the  like,  even  in  the  most  conscientious  ministration,  the 
form  of  the  sublimest  and  the  holiest,  whereof  the  participation  can  be 
vouchsafed  to  man,  was  the  feeling  which  swayed  their  minds.  Some 
may  hold  this  opinion  for  superstitious  ;  and,  according  as  they  see  in 
the  consecrated  elements  but   mere  material   species,  the  more  easily 


*  That  it  was  not  in  the  Middle  Age,  as  a  frivolous  ig;norance  has  often  asserted, 
that  the  adoration  of  the  Eucharist  first  arose,  numberless  authorities  can  |UDye« 
For  example,  to  pass  over  the  testimonies  of  the  much  more  ancient  Origen,  we 
foad  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chiysostom  (Goar's  Eucholog.  p.  81,)  at  the  eleYatkn  of 
the  Host,  the  following  words:  "  uta  ^^uutu  o  i«^c,  tuti  o  /«utoiroc,  •?  y  tarn  *nn^' 
xiy9fr*s  /utvo-rttu^  r^ic  o  6i«c  ikaa-^tiri  /utoi  <r^  d^tf^AXy.  Kati  o  Xotx  o/uoimt  vtirrH  ft%x' 

TRANSLATION. 

**  Then  the  priest  and  the  deacon  worship,  each  in  the  place  where  he  stands,  say. 
ing  in  secret  three  times :  *  O  God  !  be  propitious  to  me  a  sinner.'  And  the  people 
in  like  manner  all  worship  with  reTcrence.*' 

t  Concfl.  Trident.  Sess.  xzi.  Can.  i.iy.  Sess.  zjui.  Decret  sup.  concess.  cahcis. 
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wUl  ffuch  JLQ  opinion  occur  to  their  minda^     But  the  Catholic  who,  even 
%B  this  forma]  ity,  proves  that  it  is  not  with  him  n  mere  matter  of  form 
when  b^  abe^taias  from  the  consecratod  chalice,  and  who,  taught  by  ^x* 
ampler  in  Scriptur©j  or,  at  any  rate,  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
Church,  thinks  himself  justified  in  mo  abstaining,  without  becoming 
alienated  from  tho  spirit  of  Jo^a^  Ghriat,  or  losing  any  portion  of  hia 
Eucharlstic  bicsdngs: — the  Catholic,  we  say,  rejoices  that,  though  in 
kis  Church  there  may  be  men  of  a  perhaps  exaggerated  scrupulosity, 
yet  none  arc  found  so  carnal-minded  as  to  desire  to  drink  in  the  com^ 
muni  on  not  the  holy  blood,  but  the  mere  wine,  and  often,  on  that  ac'^ 
count,  protest,  among  other  things,  against  what  I  hoy  call  a  mutilation  I 
of  the  ordinance  of  Christ,     We  regret  the  more  to  he  obliged  to  caU 
the  attention  of  our  separated  brethren  to  thts  abuse  in  their  Cburcb,  as  I 
we  must  add,  that  the  number  of  thos^e  in  their  communion  b  not  less  [ 
considerable,  who  forego  the  partaking  of  the  sacred  btood,   not  from 
any  spiritual  dread  of  desecrating  it  by  spilling,  but  from  a  mere  sen- 
sual feeling  of  disgust  at  the  uncleanliness  of  those  with    whom  they 
are  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup.     When  even  the  Zuinglians  complain 
of  this  mutilation,^ — they  who  ha  ire  taken  away  the  body  with  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  left  in  room  of  them  mere  bread  and  mere  wine, — it  is  | 
ditHcult  not  Co  think  of  that  passage  in  Holy  Writ^  wherein  the  Re> 
deemer  reproaches  the  Pharisees,  that  they  strain  at  gnats,  but  swallow  I 
camels      ilowever,  we  should  rejoice^  if  it  wore  left  free  to  each  one  to 
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that  Cirlstadt,  a  colleague  of  Luther's  inWittemberg,  drew  from  thoi^ 
very  opiniona  which  IjUther  and  Melancthon  had  put  fofth,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  sacramentsi  conclusiona  which,  according  to  the  princi' 
(dee  of  those  Reformers,  could  not  be  easily  invalidated.  The  exegeti<r 
proofs,  on  the  other  hand,  which  Carlstadt  adduced  in  support  of  hii^ 
views,  were  most  feeUe,  nay,  perfectly  contemptible:  but  what  he  mat 
unaUe  to  accotnplish,  Zwingle  and  QScolampadius,  who  hastened  to  his 
assistance,  attempted  with  much  dexterity  to  effect.  If  the  first  SKnss 
Reformers  in  more  than  one  respect  evinced  a  shallowness  without  ez« 
ample,  this  was  here  more  pre-eminently  the  case«  Hiey  saw  in  the 
holy  Eucharist  a  mere  remembrance  of  Cllrist«  of  his  sufferings  and  his^ 
death  ;  at  least,  whatever  traces  of  a  deeper  signification  they  might 
yet  find  in  this  mystery,  were  so  feeble  as  to  be  rarely  discerned  by  any 
one.*  Moreover,  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius  variously  interpreted  the 
well-known  classical  passage  in  Matthew,  though  they  agreed  in  the 
result.  The  former  maintained  that  i rr<  (is)  was  the  same  as  **  sig^ 
nifies :"  the  latter  took  tm  in  its  proper  sense,  but  asserted  that  tSfu^ 
(body)  was  put  metaphorically  for  **  sign  of  my  body.^  Luther  had 
then  indeed  already  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  but  he 
still  continued,  with  his  accustomed  coarseness  an^iolence,  yet  witb 
great  acuteness  and  most  brilliant  Miccess,  to  defend  against  Zwrngliue 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.     For,  whenever  the  doc« 


Melancthon  supprctaed  them.  See  Sa1ig*»  complete  Histotrj  of  the  Aajf^slmrg 
Confeflrion  (in  German,)  toL  iii.  c.  1,  p.  171.  In  the  copj  of  tbe  Confess 
don  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  hi  the  jear  1530,  the  teatlr  article 
ran  thus  :  **  Touchmg  the  Lord's  supper,  it  is  taught,  that  the  true  bodj  and  blood  of 
Christ  arc,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  truly  present,  given,  distributed,  anil 
taken  in  the  Eucharist.     On  which  account  the  contrary  doctrine  is  rejected." 

♦  ••  Hnldrichi  Zwingln  Op.  t.  ii.  In  the  essay  (Illustrissimis  Oermani*  Princlp,  in 
Ccneiliis  Aug.  Congreg.  p.  546,  b.),  he  giyesan  explanation  not  unworthy  a  Ration.* 
aliit  of  our  time,  bow  it  came  to  pass  that  Christians  said,  Christ  is  present  in  thtf 
EucbariM :  **  Quo  factum  est,  ut  Teteres  dixerint  corpus  Christi  yere  esee  in  eoenlK  ; 
xdautem  duplici  nomine,  cum  propter  istam,  quie  jam  dicta  est,  ccrtam  fidei  contemi. 
plationem,  qu»  Christom  ipsum  in  cruee  propter  nos  doficientem  nihil  minos  prsd 
■ontem  yidet,  quam  Stephanos  camalibus  oculis  ad  dczteram  Patris  regnantem  vide^ 
fet  Et  adseTcrare  aodco,  banc  8tephano  reTcIationem  et  eihibitionem  scnaibiUter 
tmm  factan,  ut  nobis  eiemplo  enet,  fidelibns,  cum  pro  se  paterentmr,  eo  semper  modo 
Ion,  Don  fensibiliter,  scd  conlemplatiofte  et  solatio  fidei."  F.  549  :  ••  Cum  p»tcr. 
fitmilias  peregrc  profecturus  nobilissimum  annulum  suum,  in  quo  imrago  sua  czpiesm 
est,  conjugi  roatrifamili®  his  verbis  tradit :  En  me  tibi  maritum,  qucm  absentcm 
teneas,  et  quo  te  oblectes.  Jam  ille  paterfamilias  Domini  nostri  Jcso  Christi 
typmn  gent.  Is  enim  abicns  ecclesise  eonjogi  so®  imagmem  suam  in  ccsne  ■tera^ 
nento  leliqoit.'* 


.    * 
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trinaJ  truth  ia  in  any  degree  on  hia  j^ide,  he  U  alvrays  an  ineomparabl 
ci^puliint ;  and  what  he  put  forth  on  this  subject  tn  bis  controversia! 
writings  h  Mi  well  deserving  of  atttintioTiiP 

Between  the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetic  opimons,  Capito  and  the  pliani 
Bucer  attempted  to  steer  an  untenable  middle  eourse,  without  heing  abl 
to  reduce  their  ideas  to  clear,  simple  forms  of  c^cpreasjon/  More  sue 
cessail  was  Calvin  in  holding  such  a  middle  courije  i  and  his  acutem 
would  not  have  failed  finding  the  moat  fitting  exprev'ision  for  his  idei 
bad  he  not  purposely  preferred  a  certain  obecurityt  He  taught  that  tb 
body  of  Christ  i»  truly  prt^cnt  in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  that  the  be| 
liever  partook  of  it.  But  he  only  meant  that,  simultaneously  with  th^ 
bodily  participation  of  the  materia]  elements,  which  in  every  res  pec 
remained  wbat  they  were,  and  merely  signified  the  body  and  blood  ol 
Christy  a  power,  emanating  from  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  now 
heaven  only,  is  communicated  to  the  spirit«f  He  had  the  pleasure 
seeing  his  opinion  adopted  in  the  **  Agreement  of  Zurich*'  by  (he  Sw 
Re formed ;  and  the  later  Calvinistie  jbrraularies  of  faith  in  like  mannei 
all  adhere  to  it«^ 


*  C^afcM.  Tetntpolitan,  c*  xviii,  p,  353,    ^'Slngulart  itadio  haae  Chruli  in  »uui 
|M>nHEitem  semper  deprrcdiciLn^  qui  iff  aon  a)Jiii]i»  hf>di^t  qiium  in  noviwima  iLtA,  cicn&l 
omnibua  <^ui  iuler  ilUus  diMipttlofl  c%  rniimo  tiomcn  dt^^dermiti  cujn  Hsiic  ccEnamt  ul 


•■••t:^ 
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We  must  however  examine  this  subject  more  nearly.  The  dispute* 
prevailing  between  the  Wittemberg  and  Helvetic  Reformers  could,  for 
manj  reasons,  be  viewed  only  with  the  greatest  pain  by  the  advocates 
and  friends  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Independently  of  the  fact, 
that,  from  the  existence  of  such  disputes*  the  Catholics  not  unsuccess- 
fully drew  conclusions  against  important  principles  of  the  Reformers^ 
these  controversies  prevented  the  union  of  all  the  protestant  Churches 
in  one  common  struggle  against  their  adversaries, — a  struggle  which 
threatened  ever  more  and  more  to  terminate  in  a  bloody  civil  war ;  and 
of  what  importance  in  the  latter  case  must  not  concord  prove  f  Most 
critical  was  the  situation  of  the  Sacraraentarians— such  was  the  name 
given  by  Luther  to  disciples  of  Zwingle,  Carlstadt  and  othera ;  for  their 
party  was  confined  to  only  four  cities  within  the  whole  compass  of  the 
German  empire ;  and  therefore,  abandoned  to  themselves  alonet  they 
could  make  no  vigorous  resistance.  Hence*  at  the  celebrated  diet  of 
Augsburg,  in  the  year  1530,  they  exerted  every  imaginable  efibrt*  and^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Bucer,  employed  every  subterfuge  of  equivoca- 
tion, in  order  to  be  received  into  the  association  of  the  German  Protes- 
tants. But  all  their  endeavours  failed,  especially  through  the  German 
honesty  of  Luther,  who  expressed  himself  in  the  harshest  strain  against 
their  evasions.     Even  tn  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg,  it  was 


tes,  ac  salutem  nostram  non  sine  ccelestis  vitee  gustn  et  vero  yrim  sterns  aenso  medi. 
tantes,  hoc  spirituali,  vivifico  inlimoquc  palmlo  incfiabili  cum  suavitate  reficimur,  ae 
inenarrabili  verbi  l3Ptiti&  propter  inventam  vitam  cxultamuB,  totique  ac  yuibiifl  omnino 
Bostris  omnibus  in  gratiarum  actionem,  tam  pro  admirando  Christi  erga  nos  beneficio 
efinndimur,**  etc.  This  fonn  belongs  properly  to  the  category  of  the  Tetrapolitana. 
Confess.  Gall.  art.  xxxvi.  p.  123 :  **  Affirmamus  sanctam  coenam  Domini,  alteram  vi- 
delicet sacramentum.  esse  nobis  testimonium  nostras  cum  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christ* 
imitionis,  quoniam  non  est  duntaxat  mortuus  semel  et  cxcitatus  a  mortuis  pro  nobis, 
sed  etiam  vere  nos  paseit  et  nutrit  came  sua  ct  sanguine,  ut,  unum  cum  ipso  facti, 
Titam  cum  ipso  communem  habeamus.  Quamvis  enim  nunc  sit  in  cgbIis,  ibident 
etiam  mansurus,  donee  veniat  mundum  judieaturus ;  credimos  tamen  eum  arcana  el 
incomprehennbili  spiritas  sui  virtute  nos  nutrire  et  vivificare  sui  eorporis  et  sanguinis 
substantia  per  fidem  apprchens&.  Dicimus  autem  hoc  spiritualiter  fieri,  non  ut  effica. 
€te  et  veritatis  loco  imaginationem  aut  eogitationem  supponamus,  sed  potius,  quo. 
niam  hoc  mysterium  nostra;  cum  Christo  coalitionis  tam  sublime  est,  ut  omnes  no» 
troB  sensus  totumque  adeo  ordinem  naturs  supcret :  denique  quoniam  cum  sit  divi. 
nam  ao  csleste,  non  nisi  fide  percipi  et  apprehendi  potest."  Confess.  Anglic,  art. 
zzzviii.  p.  137 :  "  Csna  dominl  non  est  tantum  signum  mutue  bencvolentis  Chris- 
tianorum  inter  sese.  verum  potius  est  sacramentum  nostrs  per  mortem  Christi  le- 
demptionis.  Atque  adeo  rite,  dignc,  et  cum  fide  sumentibus  panis,  quem  firangimas» 
est  communicatio  corporis  Christi :  suniliter  poculum  benedictionis  est  communicstio 
MDgainis  ChristL'* 
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ly  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confesiion  that  Bnal  quiet  waja 
granted. 

If  the  middle  opioioQ  respecting  the  Kticbariat,  framed  under  these 
etrcuimtauces^  wasoriginaUyfar  mofe  the  result  ofpoJiucal  embarrais- 
nmut,  than  the  fruit  of  a  sincere  eon  vie  lieu  obtained  by  ear  nest  inves- 
tigation, it  uow  began  to  make  its  way,  and  include  an  ever  greater 
number  of  Lutherans  among  its  supporters*  Evon  MelancthoQr  who 
was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  it,  had  the  complaisance  to  makev  in  the 
later  editions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (that  appeared  subsequent  to 
the  year  1540t)  some  important  changes  in  its  favour;  just  a^s  if  his 
having  composed  this  public  formulary  of  faith  gavG  him  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  according  to  his  good  pleasure  !*  Aa  the  advocates  of 
this  new  opinion  employed  without  hesitation  the  expression,  that  Christ 
is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  his  body  and  blood  given  to  be- 
Hevers  for  participation,  and  as  the  altered  edition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  favoured  a  certain  indeflnit^ness  of  meaning,  it  was  unhes* 
Jtatingly  asserted  after  Luther's  death,  that  the  opinion  of  the  innova- 
tors waji^  even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Saxon  Reformation^ 
perfectly  orthodox*  If  John  k  Lasko,  who  wan  so  ill*treated  by  the 
English,  Danishf  and  German  Protestants,  deaerres  to  be  forgiven 
for  having,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  historical  interpretation,  atlixed 
his  own  meaning  to  the   original  formulary  delivered  to  the  em^^erorf 


because. 


tbii 


edient<  he  thought  to  insure  his  temp 
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peraoDal  safety,  he  declared  himself  decidedly  for  Calvin's  view.  Thiv 
hypocrisy  of  Melancthon  was  imitated  by  his  disciples,  the  professors 
of  theology  in  Wittemberg,  as  well  as  many  others ;  and  we  might  caU 
the  fate  which,  on  discovery  of  their  undoubtedly  shameful  deception^ 
they  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  a  merited  cha«- 
tisement,  had  it  not  been  in  some  respects  too  severe. 

It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Lutherans  not  only  to  assert  against  the 
Crypto-Calvinists  the  original  doctrine  of  their  Church,  but  to  express 
it  in  the  most  definite  forms.  This  occurred  in  the  following  manner : 
Calvin  having  spoken  indeed  of  a  true  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ» 
but  acknowledging  only  a  certain  spiritual  reception  of  it,  which,  at 
the  same  nioment  when  the  bread  is  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  is  by  means 
of  faith  enjoyed  by  the  soul,  and  having,  accordingly,  connected  only 
by  time  the  spiritual  food  with  the  participation  of  the  material  ele- 
ments, the  orthodox  Lutherans  decreed  in  the  **  Formulary  of  Con- 
cord,**  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  administered  tn,  ufiih^  and  under  the 
bread.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that,  according  to  Calvin's  theory,  it 
is  only  the  justified  who  are  in  a  communion  of  life  and  faith  with 
Christ, — in  other  words,  the  elect  only  that  can  receive  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  while  the  unbeliever  receives  only  bread  and  wine.  Against  this 
theory  the  **  Formulary  of  Concord"  teaches,  that  the  unworthy  com- 
municant also  receives  the  body  of  the  Lord,  yet  to  his  own  judgment. 
Lastly,  an  argument  was  answered,  which  the  Calvinists  had  constantly 
alleged  as  one  in  itself  of  great  weight.  Against  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  they  observed  that  the  doctrine 
which  inculcated  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  ascension  up  to  heaven, 
Christ  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  was  incompatible  with  the  one,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  was  at  the  same  time  present  on  earth  in  the  Eu- 
charist. In  conformity  with  this,  Beza,  at  the  religious  colloquy  of 
Poissy,  which  the  Lutheran  theologians,  in  the  course  of  their  disputes 
on  the  sacrament,  often  adverted  to,  had  declared  that  Christ  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  Eucharist  as  heaven  from  earth.  In  answer  to  this 
objection,  Luther  and  his  disciples  had  long  asserted  that  Christ,  even 
according  to  his  humanity,  was  everywhere  present  (ubiquitas  corporis 
Christi.)  This  strange  opinion,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  defiance  of  those  of  the  Palatinate,  had,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Reformer  Brentius,  already  admitted  into  their  confession  of  faith,  was 
DOW  consecrated  by  the  '« Formulary  of  Concord,"  and  raised  to  a  for- 
mal article  of  faith.  The  objection  of  the  Calvinists  was  met  by  ob- 
serving that,  in  reference  to  God,  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  right 
or  left  side,  since  he  was  everywhere  present ;  and  that,  in  the  same 
way,  Christ,  oven  according  to  his  humanity,  was  in  every  place* 
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CHAPTER   V. 

DIFFERENCES   IN   RESPECT   TO   THE    DOCTRINE    ON  THB   CHURCH. 


^  xxzTi. — ^Notion  of  the  Church.    Combmation  of  Divine  and  human  elemenU 
in  her.    InfaUibility  of  the  Church. 

It  has,  undoubtedly,  excited  surprise,  and  it  has  even  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  reproach  against  us  by  well-meaning  readers,  that  we  have  not, 
prior  to  all  the  subjects  here  discussed,  treated  of  the  article  of  Church 
authority.  For  it  appears  a  matter  of  self-evidence,  that  any  discus- 
sion  respecting  the  doctrines  of  a  confession,  should  be  postponed  to 
the  inquiry  into  the  authority  which  that  confession  follows,  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  derives  its  tenets.  In  fact,  this  appears  indeed 
to  be  self-evident,  if  we  merely  look  at  the  matter  from  without ;  and 
such  an  appearance  has  misled  many.  But,  as  we  have  made  it  our 
duty  everywhere  to  trace  the  inward  bond  of  connexion  pervading  all 
the  details  of  the  subject  treated  by  us,  and  forming  them  into  one 
living  connected  whole,  we  saw  ourselves  compelled  to  accord  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  matter  giving  light  before  that  which  receives  it,  and  to 
the  inwardly  determining  principle  before  that  which  is  determined ; 
and  precisely  for  this  reason  we  here  insert  the  article  on  the  Church, 
and  the  authoritative  sources  of  the  difierent  confessions.  History 
teaches  us,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest 
Egyptian  Gnostic,  down  to  the  two  general  superintendents  of  Weimar 
and  Gotha,*  Messrs.  Roher,  and  Bretschneider.f  Holy  Writ  never  en- 


*  See  Rdhr,  Letters  on  Rationalism,  p.  15.  The  writer,  after  aaaertini^  that  in 
matters  of  faith  and  in  the  adoption  of  religious  doctrines,  reason  alone  decides,  goes 
on  to  say,  **  The  Bible  is.  in  his  estimation,  nothing  more  than  any  other  book.  He 
holds  its  declarations  to  be  valid  only  when  they  are  in  accordance  with  his  own  con. 
yietions ;  and  these  declarations  do  not  constitute  the  ground  of  determination,  for 
these  depend  on  their  own  rational  proofs,  but  serve  merely  as  an  illustration,  that 
others  also,  wise  men  of  antiquity,  have  so  thought  and  believed.** 

t  See  Bret8chneider*s  **  St.  Simonianism  and  Christianity,  or  Critical  Exposition 
of  the  St.  Simonian  religion,  its  relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  our  times.**  Leipzig,  1832.  As  the  result  of  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gwiee  in  theological  matters,  in  modem  times,  we  are  told  by  this  author,  **  Notonlj 
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Joyed  the  authoiity,  which  it  must  lay  claim  to  among  Christians,  of 
de  termini  Dg  by  its  purport  their  modes  of  think  lug.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  aliraya  preconceived  optnions^ — opiniotiH  derived  from  sources 
extraneous  to  Chrlstinnity,  that  were  made  the  standard  for  cstiiimting 
the  authority  of  Script  urcr  the  extent  of  that  authority,  and  the  mode 
of  its  use,  although  this  might  not  always  be  bq  openly  and  candidly 
confessed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  above-mentioned  rattonalists.  Se- 
veral of  the  smaller  religious  sects, — the  Anabaptists^  the  Quakers, 
the  Swedenborgians,  and  others,^ — are  in  modern  times  irrefragable 
vouchers  for  the  truth  of  what  b  here  assert ed«  As  regards  Luther,  he 
b)'  DO  means  first  at>andoned  the  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  same  to  Holy  Writ,  and  then  changed 
what  he  found  reprehensible  in  tlio  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Still  less 
did  he  make  ose  of  the  principles,  according  to  which  he  formed  his 
theory  of  the  Church*  to  deduce  from  them  his  other  doctrines.  On 
the  contrary ,  the  very  reverse  took  place  in  both  re^pecU*  In  regard 
to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  well  known  that  the  earH est  attacks  of  Luther 
were  by  no  means  directed  against  <hc  principle  of  the  Catholic  Chufch 
and  her  authority ;  nay,  he  declared  himself  at  the  outset  ready  to  submit 
his  peculiar  doctrines  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  he  had  to 
endure  a  grievous  struggle  with  his  conscience,  whereof  he  himself  has 
given  us  a  most  interesting  description,  until  he  at  length   obtained  a 
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of  a  son  of  the  Church,  he  felt  necessitated,  as  he  vas  the  parent  of 
a  new  doctrine,  to  become  the  father  of  a  new  Church.  Henc^  it 
appeared  to  him  more  honourable  to  execute  what  Jus  awn  ^irit  sug* 
l^ted — rather  to  command  as  a  father,  than  to  obey  as  a  son.  He 
now  laid  the  foundations  for  another  Church  to  be  erected  by  himself; 
— whether  on  a  rock,  or  in  the  sand,  the  sequel  will  show. 

Yet  that  Luther  had  formed  a  peculiar  theory  of  Justification,  before 
he  entertained  the  clear  idea  of  founding  a  new  Charch»  is  only  a 
subordinate  motive  for  our  setting  forth  the  exposition  of  doctrine,  be- 
fore the  explanation  of  the  article  on  the  Church.  For  it  not  rarely 
happens,  that  what  is  merely  an  effect,  is  ahready  clearly  recognized, 
while  its  cause,  though  long  busy  in  the  back-ground  of  human  con- 
sciousness, exhibits  itself  only  later  in  its  full  light,  and  with  entire 
clearness.  Accordingly,  it  is  perhaps  possible,  that  Luther's  other 
tenets  may  stand  in  relation  of  internal  dependence  on  his  view  of  the 
Church,  although  he  may  have  been  clearly  conscious  of  his  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  prior  to  his  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and 
consequently  may  have  given  utterance  to  the  former  tenet,  previously 
to  the  latter.  The  principal  point  is,  consequently,  which  of  the  two 
furnishes  a  scientific  explajiation  of  the  other  ?  We  must  thus  adhere 
to  the  latter  of  the  two  above-stated  propositions.  In  the  course  of  oar 
inquiries  it  wiU  be  made  manifest,  that  Luther's,  as  well  as  Calvin's 
and  Zwingle's  general  moral  views,  especially  their  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  entirely  pervade  their  theory  of  the 
Church  and  of  Scripture,  and  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  same. 
As,  moreover,  we  consider  the  Catholic  doctrines  only  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Protestantism,  and  the  latter  must  accord- 
ingly determine  what  Catholic  doctrines  are  to  be  here  discussed,  so 
they  must  abo  regulate  the  mode  of  the  discussion.  As  thus  the 
Catholic  doctrines  are  in  a  purely  passive  relation,  and  the  Protestant, 
if  we  are  to  pursue  a  scientific  course,  assign  the  present  place  to  the 
article  on  the  Church ;  so  our  method,  quite  independently  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  first  section,  is  in  every  way  justified. 

By  the  Church  on  earth.  Catholics  understand  the  visible  coa^numty 
of  believers,  founded  by  Christ,  in  which,  by  means  of  an  enduring 
apostleship,  established  by  him,  and  appointed  to  conduct  all  nations,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  back  to  God,  the  works  wrought  by  him  during 
his  earthly  life,  for  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  mankind, 
are,  under  the  guidance  of  his  spiritf  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
world- 

Thus,  to  a  visible  society  of  men,  is  this  great,  important,  and  mya* 
terious  work  entrusted.     The  ultimate  reason  of  the  visibility  of  the 
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Church  IS  to  be  found  in  the  incamaliQn  of  the  Divine  Word.  Had 
that  Word  d&^cended  into  the  hearts  of  mon,  without  tdking  the  toroi 
of  aservantf  and  accordingly  without  appearing  in  a  corporeal  ehape^ 
then  only  an  internalt  invisible  Church  would  have  been  established* 
But  since  the  Word  became ^e^^^  it  exprosied  it^lf  in  an  outward,  per^ 
eepttblei  and  human  manner ;  it  9poke  aa  roan  to  man,  and  suffered, 
and  worked  after  the  fashion  of  men,  in  order  to  win  them  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  God  3  flo  that  the  means  selected  for  the  attainment  of  this  oh^ 
ject,  fully  corresponded  to  the  general  method  of  instruction  and 
education  determined  by  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  man*  Thlt 
decided  the  nature  of  those  means,  whereby  the  Bon  of  God^  eren  after 
Be  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  worldt  wished  still  to 
Work  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world.  The  Doily  having  nianifei^ted 
its  action  in  Christ  according  to  an  ordinary  human  fashion^  the  form 
also  JD  which  His  W'ork  wafi  to  be  continued,  was  thereby  traced  out. 
The  preaching  of  hia  doctrine  needed  now  a  tisible,  human  medium , 
and  mu^t  be  entrusted  to  visible  envoys,  teaching  and  instructing  after 
ti)6  wonted  method ;  men  must  speak  to  men,  and  hold  intercourse  with 
tbent,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  the  word  of  God*  And  aa  id  the 
World  nothing  can  attain  to  greatness  but  in  society  ;  ao  Christ  estab^ 
Itshed  a  community  j  and  his  divine  word^  his  living  will,  and  the  love 
emanating  from  him,  exerted  an  inteinalt  binding  power  upon  his  foi- 
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his  spirit— -constitute  undoubtedly  that  which  is  infallible,  and  eternally 
inerrable  in  the  Church  $  so  also  the  human  is  infallible  and  inerrable 
in  the  same  way,  because  the  divine  without  the  human  has  no  existence 
for  us :  yet  the  human  is  not  inerrable  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  orgm^ 
and  as  the  manifestation  of  the  divine.  Hence,  we  are  enabled  to  con^ 
ceive,  haw  so  great,  important  and  mysterious  a  charge  could  have  even 
entrusted  to  men. 

In  and  through  the  Church  the  redemption,  announced  by  Christi 
hath  obtained,  through  the  medium  of  his  spirit,  a  reality ;  for  in  her  his 
truths  are  believed  and  his  institutions  are  observed,  and  thereby  have 
become  living.  Accordingly,  we  can  say  of  the  Church,  that  she  is 
the  Christian  religion  in  its  objective  form — its  living  exposition.  Since 
the  word  of  Christ  (taken  in  its  widest  signification)  found,  togethm* 
with  his  spirit,  its  way  into  a  circle  of  men,  and  was  received  by  them, 
it  has  taken  shape,  put  on  flesh  and  blood ;  and  this  shape  is  the  Church, 
which  accordingly  is  regarded  by  Catholics  as  the  essential  form  of  the 
Christian  Religion  itself.  As  the  Redeemer  by  his  word  and  his  spirit 
founded  a  community,  wherein  his  word  should  ever  be  living,  he  in- 
trusted the  same  to  this  society,  that  it  might  be  preserved  and  propa- 
gated. He  deposited  it  in  the  Church,  that  it  might  spring  out  of  her 
ever  the  same,  and  yet  eternally  new,  and  young  in  energy  ;  that  it 
might  grow  up,  and  sprcaxl  on  all  sides.  His  word  can  never  more  be 
separated  from  the  Church,  nor  the  Church  from  his  word.  The  more 
minute  explanation,  how  in  the  community  established  by  Christ,  this 
word  is  maintained  and  propagated,  and  each  individual  Christian  can 
attain  to  the  undoubted  true  possession  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  accord* 
ingly  the  first  and  most  important  matter,  to  which  we  must  direct  at- 
tention. But  as  the  Church  is  connected  with  the  apostleship  estab* 
lished  by  Christ,  and  can  by  this  only  maintain  itself;  so  this,  in  the 
second  place,  must  come  under  consideration.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  a  closer  examination  of  the  leading  propositions,  on  which  all 
others  turn — a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  ultimate  reasons  for  that 
high  reverence  which  Catholics  pay  to  this  Church. 


§  xzzTii^-**MorB  detailed  exposition  of  the  Catholic  view  of  the  Church. 

When  the  time  appointed  by  Christ  for  the  sending  down  of  the 
Spirit  was  comC)  he  communicated  himself  to  the  apostles  and  the  other 
disciples,  when  gathered  together  in  one  place,  and  all  of*'  one  accord  " 
(tfuivfughff)  they  were  longing  for  his  coming.  It  was  not  while  one 
herei  the  other  there,  abode  in  some  hidden  place  i  nay,  they  were  ex« 
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pfBssIy  commanded  (Acts,  i.  4)  to  wait  for  faico^  while  aasemblecf  in 
JeTus&hm*  At  last  the  Hoty  Spiritf  that  had  bee  a  promised*  appeared : 
he  took  an  outward  shape — the  form  of  liery  tongues — an  image  of  hi» 
ppwer  that  cleaned  hearts  from  all  wickedness,  and  thereby  united 
Aem  in  love*  He  wished  not  to  come  inwardly,  as  if  he  designed  to 
uphold  an  invisible  community  j  but  in  the  same  way  as  the  Word  was 
hGcotDc Jieskt  ao  he  came  in  a  manner  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  amid 
violent  sensible  commotions,  Uke  to  ^*  a  rushing  mighty  wind."  If  mdi-^ 
vidua  If;  were  filled  wilb  power  from  above  in  such  a  way,  that,  only  in 
fts  far  as  they  oongtituted  an  unit^^  could  they  become  participators  of 
the  sam(> ;  and  if  the  hallowing  of  the  spirit  took  pl^ce  under  sensible 
forms ;  so,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord  for  all  times,  the 
union  of  the  interior  man  with  Christ  could  take  efTect  only  under  out*^ 
ward  conditions,  and  in  communion  with  his  disciples.  Under  autwurd 
cmtdkuiTiJf :  for  independently  of  outward  instruction ^  what  aro  the  sa- 
craments  but  visible  signs  and  testimonies  of  the  invisible  gifts  con* 
aected  wilh  them  ?  In  communion  :  for  no  one  by  the  act  of  baptism 
flanctifiee  himself ;  each  one  is,  on  the  contrary,  referred  to  those  who 
already  ti^long  to  the  community.  Nor  is  any  one  but  momentarily 
inlrodueed  into  fellowfihfp  with  the  members  of  the  Church — to  remain 
only  until,  as  one  might  imagine^  the  holy  action  should  be  consummate 
ed ;  for  the  fcJbwship  is  formed  in  order  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
eornm union  begun^  in  order  to  bo  continued  to  the  end  of  life.  Baptism 
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in  consequence  to  be  lecured  against  delusion :  she  ^nust  be  inerrabl«< 
To  no  individual,  [considered  as  such,  doth  infallibility  belong ;  for  the 
Catholic,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  observations,  regards  the  indi< 
vidual  only  as  a  member  of  the  whole ;— -as  living  and  breathing  in  1||| 
Church.  When  his  feelings,  thoughts,  and  will,  are  conformable  to  h^ 
spirit,  then  only  can  the  individual  attain  to  inerrability.  Yfere  the 
C3hurch  to  conceive  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole  in  an 
opposite  sense,  and  consider  him  as  personally  infallible,  then  she  would 
destroy  the  very  notion  of  community ;  for  communion  can  only  be 
conceived  as  necessary,  when  the  true  faith  and  pure  and  solid  Chris* 
tian  life  cannot  be  conceived  in  individualization. 

Hence,  it  is  with  the  profoundest  love,  reverence,  and  devotion,  that 
the  Catholic  embraces  the  Church.  The  very  thought  of  resisting  her, 
of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to  her  will,  is  one  against  which  his 
inmost  feelings  revo]t«  to  which  his  whole  nature  is  abhorrent :  and  to 
bring  about  a  schism-^to  destroy  unity--^is  a  crime,  before  whose  hein* 
ousncss  his  bosom  trembles,  and  from  which  his  soul  recoils.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  community,  in  the  first  place,  satisfies  his  feel* 
ings  and  his  imagination,  and,  in  the  second  place,  is  equally  agreeable 
to  his  reason  ;  while,  in  the  third  place,  the  living  appropriation  of  this 
idea  by  his  will,  appears  to  him  to  concur  with  the  highest  religious 
and  ethical  duty  of  humanity.  Let  us  now  consider  the  first  of  these 
reasons.  No  more  beautiful  object  presents  itself  to  the  imagbation  of 
the  Catholic-*-none  more  agreeably  captivates  his  feelings,  than  the 
image  of  the  harmonious  inter- workings  of  countless  spirits,  who,  though 
scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  endowed  with  freedom,  and  possessing 
the  power  to  strike  ofl!"  into  every  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  j 
yet,  preserving  still  their  various  peculiarities,  constitute  one  great 
brotherhood  for  the  advancement  of  each  other's  spiritual  existence,-— 
representing  one  idea,  that  of  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  who 
on  that  account  have  been  reconciled  with  one  another,  and  are  become 
one  body.  (Eph.  iv.  1 1'-ie.)  If  the  state  be  such  a  wonderful  work 
of  art,  that  we  account  it,  if  not  a  pardonable,  yet  a  conceivable  act* 
for  the  ancients  to  have  made  it  an  object  of  divine  worship,  and  almost 
everywhere  considered  the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  the  most  important  j 
^-if  the  state  be  something  so  sacred  and  venerable,  that  the  thought  of 
the  criminal,  who  lays  on  it  a  destroying  and  desecrating  hand,  fills 
us  with  detestation  ;— ^what  a  subject  of  admiration  must  the  Church 
be,  which,  with  the  tendcrest  bonds,  unites  such  an  infinite  variety ; 
and  this  unimpeded  by  every  obstacle,  by  rivers  and  mountains,  deserts 
and  seast  by  languages,  national  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities 
of  every  kind«  whose  stubborn,  unyielding  nature  defies  the  power  of 
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the  mightiest  conquerors  t  Fler  peace,  which  rotneth  down  from  Hea- 
ven, strikes  deeper  roots  into  the  human  breast,  than  thospiril  of  earth- 
« contention.  Out  wf  all  nations^  often  so  deeply  divided  by  political 
erG«it«»and  temporal  considerfltion*^  the  Church  builJs  up  (he  house 
God,  in  which  all  join  in  one  hyma  of  praise;  as,  in  the  temple  of 
f  the  harnilc^ii  village,  afl  petty  foea  and  ad%^ersarics  gal  her  round  the 
0tw  sanctnary  with  one  mind.  And  as  oHea  here*  on  a  9mall  scale,  the 
pea6i!  of  God  Will  bring  about  earthly  peace,  eo  there^  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  same  resiiU  will  frequently  ensue.  But  who  can  deem  it  a  matter 
of  action tshmE^nt,  that  Cathoiics  sihould  bo  filled  with  jo}^  and  hope,  and, 
enraptured  at  the  view  of  the  beautiful  construction  of  their  Churchy 
ihoiild  contemplate  with  delight,  that  grand  corporation  which  they 
form.  Hi  nee  the  philosophers  of  art  declare,  that  the  beautiful  U  only 
^Mik  mttntfrMcd  and  embodied?  Chrii^t,  the  cterDut  truth,  bath  built 
thn  Church:  in  the  com m union  of  the  faithful,  truth  transformed  by 
has  spirit  into  love,  fs  become  living  among  men  ;  how  could  then  the 
Church  fail  in  the  highest  degree  of  b^^auty  ?  Hence,  we  can  compre- 
liend  that  indescribable  joy,  which  hath  ever  filled  the  Church,  when 
existing  contests  have  been  alla)^ed,  and  scbi^m^  have  been  tenui^ 
Hated.  In  the  primitive  ages,  wc  may  adduce  the  reiinma  of  the  Ni^va- 
tian  communities  with  the  Catholic  Church,  so  movingly  described  by 
Sionyi^iua  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage ;   the  terminal  ion 
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II.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  the  Ca- 
tholic which  arc  contented  by  his  idea  of  the  Church,  but  his  reason 
also  is  thereby  satisfied, — and,  indeed,  because  the  idea  which  he  has 
conceived  of  the  Church,  alone  corresponds  to  the  notion  of  the  ChiW 
tian  Church,  and  to  the  end  of  revelation.  It  corresponds,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  notion  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  is  clear  from  what  fol- 
lows. Truth  we  cannot  conceive  other  than  as  one,  and  the  same 
holds  good  of  Christian  truth.  The  Son  of  God,  our  Redeemer,  is  a 
distinct  being :  he  is  what  he  is,  and  none  other,  eternally  like  onto 
himself,  constantly  one  and  the  same.  Not  in  vain  do  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures connect  all  with  his  person :  the  more  they  do  this,  the  more  im- 
portant is  it  to  conceive  him  exactly  as  he  really  was.  Certain  it  is 
that  every  error,  in  relation  to  his  person,  exercises  a  more  or  less 
injurious  influence  on  the  piety  and  virtue  of  its  possessors  ;  whereas  a 
right  knowledge  of  his  person  forms  the  surest  and  most  solid  basis  of 
a  holy  and  happy  life.  In  like  manner  will  the  pure  appropriation  of 
his  tporkf  by,  and  in  our  souls,  produce  the  richest,  most  substantia],  and 
fairest  fruits  ;  while  any  falsification  of  that  work,  in  any  one  respect, 
is  sure  to  bo  attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  practical  life. 
As  Christ,  therefore,  is  one,  and  his  work  is  one  in  itself,  as  accordingly 
there  is  but  one  tnith,  and  truth  only  makcth  free,  so  he  can  have 
willed  but  one  Church  ;  for  the  Church  rests  on  the  basis  of  belief  in 
him,  and  hath  eternally  to  announce  him  and  his  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  human  mind  is  every  where  the  same,  and  always,  and  in  all 
places,  created  for  truth  and  the  one  truth.  Its  essential  spiritual 
wants,  amid  all  the  changing  relations  of  time  and  place,  amid  all  the 
distinctions  of  culture  and  education,  remain  eternally  the  same  :  we 
are  all  sinners,  and  stand  in  need  of  grace  ;  and  the  faith  which  one 
has  embraced  in  the  filial  simplicity  of  his  heart,  another  cannot  out- 
grow, though  he  be  gifted  with  the  subtlest  intellect,  and  possess  all  the 
accumulated  wisdom  which  the  genius  of  man,  in  every  zone,  and  in 
every  period  of  his  history,  may  have  produced.  Thus,  the  oneness  of 
the  human  spirit,  as  well  as  the  oneness  of  truth,  which  is  the  food  of 
spirits,  justifies,  in  the  view  of  the  reflecting  Catholic,  the  notion  of  the 
one  visible  Church. 

But  secondly,  the  end  of  revelation  requires  a  Church,  as  the  Catho* 
I  lie  conceives  it ;  that  is,  a  Church  one,  and   necessarily  visible.     The 

'  ■Mnifestation  of  the  eternal  Word  in  the  flesh,  had  the  acknowledged 


1000.     At  tho  same  time,  the  Armenians  and  Jacobins,  as  the  documents  style 
,  meaning  the  Jacobites  and  Copts,  rcnoonced  their  errore  and  onited  wftfi  the 
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%nil  to  enable  man  (who  by  hm  own  resourcefi  was  capable  neither  of 
t>litRlningT  with  fait  aasuranco,  u.  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  own 
naturci  iior  of  mastering  that  knowledge  even  with  the  aid  of  old  eur* 
^Hving  tradittonsf)  to  enable  man,  wo  say,  to  penetrate  with  undoubting 
certainty  into  religious  truths*  For  thoae  truths,  as  we  stated  above^ 
i  will  thrn  only  gi^e  a  vigorous  and  tasting  iinputae  to  the  will  in  an  up* 
Ward  diroclion,  when  they  have  first  taken  strong  hold  of  the  reason* 
whence  they  can  exert  their  effects.  The  words  of  Archimedes^  J"**  f*n 
fr»cf  rr^,  are  here  applicable,  and  in  an  especial  degree.  The  divine 
tm(h,  In  one  word,  must  be  embodied  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  thereby  be 
bodied  forfh  in  an  outward  and  living  phenomenon,  and  accordingly 
become  a  deciding  authorityf  in  order  to  seize  deeply  on  the  whole 
man,  and  to  put  an  end  to  pagan  septic  i^mf-^^tbat  sinful  uncertainty 
i^f  tbe  mind,  which  stands  on  as  low  a  grade  as  ignorance.^ 

But  thia  ohjeet  of  the  divine  revelation  in  Christ  Jesus,  wouM,  ac- 
cording to  the  conviction  of  Catholics,  either  have  wholly  failed,  or  in 
uny  case  have  been  very  imperfectly  attained,  if  this  bodying  forth  of 
*  the  divine  truth  had  been  only  momentary,  and  the  pers«inal  manifes- 
tation of  the  Word  had  not  had  sufficient  force  to  give  to  its  sounds  the 
highest  degree  of  intensive  movementj  and  to  impart  to  th^m  the  utmost 
effieac^r,  or  in  other  words,  to  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  and 
.  icall  into  ejcistonee  a  sacietyy  which,  in  its  turn^  should  be  the  living 
iition  of  the  truth,  and  remain  unto  all  times  a  derivative,  bnt  ado 
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miracles ;  nay,  his  whole  life  was  a  miracle,  not  merely  to  establish  the 
credibility  of  his  tcin-ds,  but  also  immediately  to  represent  and  symbolize 
the  most  exalted  truths ;  to  wit  God's  omnipotence,  wisdom,  love,  and 
justice,  the  immortality  of  man,  and  his  worth  in  the  eyes  of  God.  If 
we  adopt  the  idea  of  an  invisible  Church,  then  neither  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  nor  his  miracles^  nor  in  general  any  outward,  posi*' 
tive  revelation  can  be  conceived  ;  because  they  compromise  authorita^ 
iive  proof Sf  outward  visible  manifestations  of  eternal  ideas  f  and,  accord- 
ingly they  are  by  force  of  an  internal  necessity  there  gradually  reject- 
ed, where  it  is  assumedtlhat  Christ  has  founded  a  more  invisible  Church, 
since  the  members  of  such  a  Church  need  only  invisible  internal 
proofs  to  obtain  certitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  the  medium  of  aU,  which  in  the  Christian  religion  resteth  on 
authority,  and  is  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  Christian  religion  itself} 
so  that  Christ  himself  is  only  in  so  far  an  authority,  as  the  Church  is  an 
authority. 

We  can  never  arrive  at  an  external  authority,  like  Christ,  by  purely 
spiritual  means.  The  attempt  would  involve  a  contradiction,  which 
could  only  be  disposed  of  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  either  we  must  renounce 
the  idea,  that  in  Christ  God  manifested  himself  in  history,  to  the  end^ 
that  the  conduct  of  mankind  might  be  permanently  determined  by  him, 
or  we  must  learn  the  fact  through  a  living,  definite,  and  vouching  fact* 
Thus  authority  must  have  authority  for  its  medium.  As  Christ  wished 
to  be  the  adequate  authority  for  all  ages,  he  created,  by  virtue  of  hia 
power,  something  homogeneous  to  it,  and  consequently  something  at- 
testing and  representing  the  Fame,  eternally  destined  to  bring  his  au- 
thority before  all  generations  of  men.  lie  established  a  credible  insti- 
tution, in  order  to  render  the  true  faith  in  himself  perpetually  possible. 
Immediately  founded  by  him,  its  existence  is  the  f^f /ac/o  proof  of  what 
he  really  was ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  life  he  made,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  the  higher  truths  accessible  to  the  senses,  so  doth  his  Church  ; 
for  she  hath  sprung  immediately  out  of  the  vivid  intuition  of  these  sym- 
bolized truths.  Thus,  as  Christ,  in  his  life,  represented  under  a  visible 
typical  form  the  higher  order  of  the  world,  so  the  Church  doth  in  like 
manner  ;  since  what  he  designed  in  his  representation,  hath  through 
the  Church  and  in  the  Church  been  realized.  If  the  Church  be  not 
the  authority  representing  Christ,  then  all  again  relapses  into  darkness, 
uncertainty,  doubt,  distraction,  unbelief,  and  superstition  ;  revelation  he- 
comes  null  and  void^  fails  of  its  real  purpose^  and  must  hcnccforth4>e  even 
edUed  in  question,  andfnally  denied. 

The  truth  which  the  Catholic  here  expresses,  can  be,  in  another 
way,  made  evident  by  occurrences  in  every.day  life,  and  by  great  his- 
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toricd  facto.     The  power  of  society  in  which  man  livca,  is  m  greatttlJ 
it  ordinarily  stamps  its  image  on  binip  who  comes  within  iti  circf 
Whether  it  serve  truths  or  falsehood  ;  whether  it  direct  its  efforts 
wards*  higher  objects,  or  follow  ignoble  pursuits ;  invariably  will  it 
found  to  fashion   the  character  of  its  members  after  its  own  modi 
Hcnc^t  where  sicepticism  has  spread  in  a  community,  and  has  inipressJ 
its  image  on  its  bosom,  it  is  a  work  of  infinite  diiGeulty  for  the  inl 
vidual  to  rise  stipcrior  to  its  influence.     Faith  on  the  other  hand,  wbf 
man  sees  it  firmly  established,  like  a  rock,  about  him,  and  the  comni 
nity,  which  presents  a  great  and  lively  image  of  attachment  to  the  ll 
deemer  and  of  happiness  in  him^^ — the  commumty,  wc  say^  whose  il 
perishable  existence  is  faith  in  him,  and  accoi-dingly  himself, — necesJ 
rily  seisses  and  lilb  up  the  whole  mind  of  the  individual.    '  According! 
ehouM  the  religious  man  not  live  in  a  eommunityi  which  hatli  the  ini 
struct ibie  consciousness  of  possessing  the  truth,  and  which  hath 
strongest  internal  and  external  grounds  for  that  bclief|  such  an  indil 
dual  would  necessarily  become  a  prey  to  the  most  distracting  don  1 1 
and  hrs  faith  would  either  take  no  root,  or  soon  again  widier,    ^ ' 

Let  IIS  once  more  recur  to  the  miracles  in  the  historj^  of  the  Chil 
tian  religion,  but  regard  the  subjeet  from  a  ditferent  point.  A  certa 
view  of  divine  things,  which  halh  once  obtained  full  consisteney  amol 
any  people,  or  any  mimbcr  of  nations,  takes  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  i 
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ci^mplctcly  fulfilled  their  destination,  and  had  caused  the  recognition  of 
the  authority  that  was  to  supply  their  place.  In  thb  authority,  as  wc 
said  above,  they  always  continue  their  attestation,  because  that  autho- 
rity is  their  own  production ;  and  the  Church  is  conscious  of  owing  her 
very  existence  to  those  miracles,  and  without  them  cannot  at  all  con* 
ceive  herself.  Hence  the  fact  again,  that  together  with  the  authority 
founded  by  these  extraordinary  works  of  God,  faith,  too,  in  these  works 
ever  simultaneously  disappears. 

Hence,  what  a  whimsical — we  cannot  say  wonderful — race  arc  the 
idealists  of  our  time  !    St.  Paul,  who  had  such  a  spiritual,  but  at  the 
same  time  ecclesiastical  conception  of  all  things,  instituted  so  living  a 
relation  between  bis  faith  and  the  conviction  of  the  Lord's  resurrection, 
I  that  he  expressly  declared,  *'  If  Christ  b^not  risen  from  the  dead,  then 
y{.  is  our  faith  vain."     And  how  was  it  otherwise  possible,  since  in  Chris- 
.'^^ '  tianity,  which  is  a  divine  and  positive  revelation,  the  abstract  idea  and 

-^r  the  historical  fact — the  internal  and  the  external  truth  are  inseparably 

'  C^     •     *^ '  united  ?     Our  idealists  and  spiritualists  have  no  need  of  miracles  for  the 

^|/J>^^5^  confirmation  of  their  faith !      Yes,  truly  ^  for  that  faith  is  one  of  their  own 

yCi'^     '  making,  and  not  thefaithin  Christ ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  singular,  if 

>  God  were  to  confirm  a  faith  so  fabricated  by  men.     No  less  false  and 

idle  is  that  idealism  which  separates  the  authority  of  the  Church  from 
the  authority  of  Christ.  Even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  reverence 
which  the  Catholic  bears  for  his  Church,  is  fully  justified  by  reason.  As 
from  the  beginning,  the  abstract  idea  and  positive  history,  doctrine  and 
fact,  internal  and  external  truth,  inward  and  outward  testimony  were 
organically  united  ;  so  must  religion  and  Church  be  conjoined,  and  this 
for  the  reason,  that  God  became  man.  Could  Satan  succeed  in  annihi- 
lating the  Christian  Church,  then  the  Christian  religion  would  be  at  the 
same  time  annihilated,  and  Christ  himself  would  be  vanquished  by  him. 
III.  The  third  point  in  which  the  Catholic  finds  his  view  of  the 
Church  so  commendable,  is,  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  on  the 
cultivation  and  direction  of  the  will,  on  the  religious  and  moral  ame- 
lioration of  the  whole  man.  We  speak  here  no  longer  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  clear  and  firm  belief,  of  the  truth  on  the  will — a  firm- 
ness of  belief  which  only  the  recognition  of  an  outward  and 
permanent  teaching  authority  can  produce — (of  this  we  have  al- 
}  ready  spoken) — but  of  a  direction  given  to  the  will  by  a  living  mom- 
I  bership,  with  an  all-embracing,  religious  society.  An  ancient  philoso- 
pher has,  with  reason,  defined  man  to  be  a  social  animal.  However 
little  the  peculiarity  of  man's  nature  is  here  defined  (for  his  peculiar 
kind  of  sociability  is  not  pointed  out,)  yet,  a  deep  trait  of  what  deter- 
mines the  civilization  of  man  by  means  of  man,  is,  in  this  definition^ 
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undoubtedly  Itidicatetlt     They  are   only  races  whicb^  groaning  undc?J 

the  destiny  of  some  heavy  curac,  have  sunk  into  the  savage  statCf  (hal 
'  become  froio  the  los^  af  their  civilization  seelusLve,  and  with  the  iniHsl 
limited  foresight  fall  back  on  their  own  resource^  feel  no  want  of  ail 
inlercourae  with  other  nations,  or  of  an  exchange  of  ideas,  of  wbicll 
they  possess  nothing  more,  or  of  a  communication  of  the  products  ol 
their  industry  and  art,  that  have  entirely  disappeared.  These  producl 
tionsi  which  are  already  in  ibemselves  symbols  of  the  intellectual  chal 
racter  of  their  authors^  How  into  foreign  countries,  dressed,  as  it  wcr 
in  the  mental  habits  and  characteristics  of  Ihei/  home.  Traces  of  thj 
spirit  of  all  the  nations  through  which  these  productions  pas^s  are 
pressed  upon  ibem  in  their  course ;  so  that  they  always  arrive  at  ihk 
place  of  their  destination,  with  a  wealth  of  a  far  higher  kind,  than  thai 
which  they  intrinsically  posae^.  From  all  these  currents  of  civilJzal 
lion  is  the  savage  withdrawn  ;  for,  because  he  is  all<sui!icient  to  hii 
^tf,  is  he  a  savage,  and  because  he  is  a  savage,  he  sufBces  for  himselT  j 
When  the  foreigner  (hostis)  was  synonymous  with  the  enemy  ;  when 
one^s  country,  (Iran,)  included  all  that  was  absolutely  good,  and  abroad 
(Turan,)  all  that  wo^  absolutely  evil ;  when  the  gods  in  the  east  and  1 
west,  iu  the  land  of  the  Colchiana,  the  Cretans^  and  the  Egyptians,  i 
joiced  in  the  blo€xl  of  foreigners,  wbftt  a  gloomy,  ferocious  exii^lencJ 
must  have  c  ire  urn  sen  bed  nations,  in  this  their  seclusion  and  mutual  in| 
pendence  1     For  the  divinilv 
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relations  of  rights  and  duties  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  with  every  higher  de- 
gree of  internal  freedom,  the  outward  bonds  arc  proportionably  straiU^ 
cned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  state  of  barbarism,  the  greater 
18  the  external  independence  ;  so  that  the  wildest  savage  is,  in  a  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  the  most  free. 

l¥hat  do  these  facts  import,  but  a  wonderful,  mysterious,  inexplica- 
ble, connexion  of  the  individual  man  with  the  human  race ;  so  that 
he  comprehends  himself  better,  the  more  ho  seems  to  be  absorbed  in 
his  kind,  and  it  is  only  in  humanity  that  man  is  understood  ?  Yet,  this 
internal  emancipation  by  means  of  outward  restraints,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  spoken,  is  not  that  which  is  the  most  interior ;  and  serves 
only  as  a  similitude  or  illustration  of  something  higher.  The  true  eman- 
cipation from  low-mindedness  and  self-seeking,  is  a  problem,  which,  as 
is  avowed,  religion  alone  can  solve.  In  the  same  way  as  civilization  is 
determined  by  political  life,  and  by  obedience  to  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  yea,  even  by  the  dependence,  though  naturally  looser,  on  other 
nations ;  so  is  true  religiousness  promoted  by  subjection  to  the  Church. 
For  it  is  an  incontrovertible  maxim  of  experience,  that  the  individual 
who  is  unconnected  with  any  ecclesiastical  community,  has  either  no 
religion,  or  a  very  meagre  and  scanty  one,  or  is  given  up  to  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  and  a  wild  fanaticism  ;  so  that  in  none  of  the  three  cases, 
can  religion  exert  her  blessed  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
stable  the  ecclesiastical  community  to  which  we  belong,  the  more  will 
the  true,  interior  qualities  of  man  expand,  and  bloom  forth  in  freedom ; 
so  that  he  who  will  lead  a  righteous  life  in  the  Catholic  Church,  whereof 
the  very  principle  is  the  real  unity  and  vital  communion  of  all  believers, 
he,  we  say,  will  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  and  religious  per- 
fection. It  is  no  insane  conception — no  idle  phantom — no  illusion  of  a 
distempered  mind,  which  he  embraces,  and  to  which  he  surrenders  his 
obedience  ;  but  it  is  a  reality,  and  a  holy  reality,  wherein  true  faith, 
and  love  manifesting  itself  in  deeds,  coupled  with  humility  and  self-de- 
nial in  the  strongest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  words,  are 
nurtured.  The  more  widely  diffused  the  community,  to  which  the 
Catholic  belongs,  the  more  defined  and  the  more  manifold  are  the  rela- 
tions wherein  he  stands,  the  more  multiplied  the  bonds  wherewith  he  is 
encompassed.  But,  as  we  said  above,  those  very  bonds,  which  exhibit 
the  reality  of  the  community,  produce  a  result  the  very  reverse  of  re- 
straint, and  establish  the  internal  freedom  of  man,  or  promote  the  purest 
humanity;  for  this  expression  may  be  used,  since  God  became  man. 
Without  external  bonds,  there  is  no  true  spiritual  association,  so  that 
the  idea  of  a  mere  invisible,  universal  community,  to  which  we  should 
belong,  is  an  idle,  unprofitable  phantom  of  ^he  imagination  and  of  dis- 
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tampered  feelingSi  destitute  of  all  mflueoco  oa  mankind.     In  propor- 

Cn  only  a^a  religious  ±iocie(y  approximates  to  the  Catholic  Churcht 
th  it  exert  ei  more  efficnciouij  inflacnoG  on  spiritual  life.  IlerOf  in- 
deed, we  may  obserre,  as  shall  be  afterwards  provedi  that  it  is  only  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  principles,  that  a  Church  can  be  consistently  formed ; 
and,  where  out  of  her  pale  anything  of  the  kind  exists,  tho  truth  of  what  I 
we  assert  is  confirmed,  to  wit,  that  where  a  ray  of  true  Christian  light 
doth  fall,  it  will  have  the  e^ect  of  binding  and  uniting,  whereby  all  the 
doctrines  tending  to  schism  and  division  are,  practically  at  least  tq* 
futed. 

And  what  the  Cat holic,  m  the  way  described,  feels  and  thinks,  wishes  I 
and  strives  for,  he  finds  dearly  laid  down  In  Holy  Writ  The  divine 
founder  of  the  Church,  in  the  following  important  wordip,  enlargea^ 
among  other  things,  on  the  oneness  and  visibility  of  the  community, 
into  which  those,  who  were  to  take  his  name,  were  to  be  received  : — 
'•And  not  for  th  era  only  do  I  pray,  hut  for  them  oho  icAo  through  their 
word  shtll  believe  in  me,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  in  me^ 
and  I  in  thee  :  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  ua ;  that  the  world  may 
helievf'  that  thmt  hast  sent  m^.  And  the  glory  which  thou  liast  given 
me,  I  have  given  to  them,  that  they  may  bo  one,  as  we  also  are  one* 
I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  :  and 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as 
thou  host  also  loved   me^"     (John   jcvii*  20,   24.)     What   fulness   of  I 
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In  expressions  a  little  altered,  but  still  more  energetic,  the  Saviour 
now  repeats  the  same  prayer,  whose  mighty  theme  are  the  conditions 
of  the  prosperity,  the  growth,  and  the  duration  of  God's  kingdom  upon 
earth.  He  saith ; — **  The  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have 
given  to  them :  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one.  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  Or,  in  other 
words,  he  would  say : — The  glorious  destination,  the  mission  which  as 
the  Son  of  Man  I  received  from  thee,  for  the  glorification  of  thy  name, 
to  the  end  that  I  might  enter  into  the  inmost  fellowship  with  thee  (I  in 
thee,)  I  have  transferred  to  them  also,  that  I  might  contract  the  most 
living  fellowship  with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby  attain  unto 
perfect  unity.  *'  And  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  also  loved  me,"  that  is  to  say,  their 
oneness  in  all  things, — a  oneness  not  to  be  brought  about  by  human 
powers, — oneness  in  believing,  thought  and  will ;  and  every  effort  shall 
be  to  unbelievers  a  sign  that  I  have  worked  according  to  thy  commis- 
sion, and  with  divine  plenipotence ;  and  that  the  believers  are  thy 
.  chosen  people,  to  whom,  out  of  love,  thou  hast  revealed  thyself,  as  out  of 
love  thou  hast  constituted  me  thine  envoy.  So  speaketh  the  Lord  him- 
self. 

Faiil  the  apostle  is  admirable,  wh^n,  in  simple  words,  he  expounds 
the  relation  between  the  law  and  grace,  between  the  works  of  the  law, 
and  faith  :  when  he  instructs  us  respecting  the  series  of  divine  revela- 
tions, and  the  education  of  the  human  race  by  God,  and  respecting  the 
laws  which  govern  the  world's  history.  But  his  philosophy,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  so  to  speak,  his  philosophy  on  man's  social  relations  gene- 
rally, and  on  his  ecclesiastical  ones  in  particular,  is,  in  depth,  and  om- 
jestic  simplicity,  inferior  to  none  of  his  other  expositions.  Our  reason 
feels  itself  irresistibly  compelled  to  accede  to  his  judgments,  whether  he 
enlarge  in  general  on  the  infirmity  of  the  individual  man,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  aiding  it,  by  attachment  to  a  community  ;  or  whether 
he  point  to  the  limited  powers  of  individual  reason,  and  show  how  they 
are  dilated  and  impr(^red,  preserved,  and  rescued  from  destruction  by 
means  of  society ;  or  whether  he  remind  us  of  the  one  spirit,  that  should 
pervade  all  diversities,  or  of  the  diversities  that  are  permitted  in  the  one 
spirit ;  or,  lastly,  represent  the  idea,  which  he  spiritually  contemplates, 
under  the  image  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  body.  (I  Cor. 
xii.)  And  how  doth  not  our  bosom  swell,  when  he  calls  the  attention 
of  his  readers  to  the  living  foundation,  out  of  which  the  new  commu- 
nity, that  had  appeared  in  the  world,  and  was  destined  to  unite  all  na- 
tions, had  arisen.  It  is  at  times,  as  if  we  felt  the  infinite  power  stirring 
within  us,  which  gave  existence  to  that  society.     (Eph.  iv.  16.)    In 
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Christy  tintbna]  distinct  ions,  m  a  roligiotis  point  of  view,  are  obli(omt-l 
ed  (Epb*  xi.  15  ;)  Iho  enmities  of  people  he  hath  dostroyed^^ — he  is  be- 1 
l^onoe  our  peace^  and  "  by  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition/^ 
bath  made  one  out  of  two.  All  men^  in  a  like  degree^  have  in  him  access  I 
to  God  ;  but  as  in  Christ  they  all  t>ecome  one,  so  they  are  united  with  I 
each  other  in  one  body  and  one  spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  4.)  All  invites  to  tht^l 
unity ;  the  one  Lordi  the  one  baptiaro,  the  one  faith,  the  one  God  nndl 
father  of  ail.  (Eph.  iv,  5,  6,)  The  ouenesa  of  faith,  and  of  the  know -I 
ledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  at  once  the  reality^  and  the  supremo  ideal  J 
which  should  be  aimed  at ;  and  without  this  unity,  in  which  the  indivi*! 
dual  is  strong,  be  isf  given  up  to  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  to  the! 
era  f  ti  ness  of  men  *     (E  ph ,  i  v  *  1 4 , ) 

Theac,  and  similar  passages  are  the  foundations  w  hereon  the  Cat  bo*  I 
tie  theory  of  the  Church  has  been  constructed.  Hence  flowed  the  in- 1 
spired  eloquence  of  Cyprian  ;  hence  Augustine  drew  bis  reflections  on  I 
the  Cburchj  which  in  depth  of  feeling  and  vigour  of  thoui^bt}  contain  byf 
far  the  most  splendid  things  that,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  have  I 
Ixjon  wTitten  on  this  subject.  Hence,  too,  in  later  times  came  the  I 
glow  that  warmed  the  iron  bosoms  of  the  chilly  north,  and  melted  them  I 
into  a  beat,  whereby  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  our  modem  European  I 
civilization  were  t>y  degrees  purified  from  dross. 

To  the  Catholic,  it  appears  the  most  trivial  proceeding,  when  such  I 
pictures  of  tlie  Churchy  a^  we  have  attempted  to  trace,  are  ridiculed  I 
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eyil  in  the  Church,  nay,  that  the  evil  seemed  at  times  to  exceed  the  good, 
cannot  impair  the  reverence  of  Catholics  for  their  Church.  The  Church* 
as  the  institution  of  Christ,  hath  never  erred,  hath  never  become  wicked, 
and  never  loses  its  energy ;  which  is  constantly  evinced,  though  the 
proof  may  not  always  be  so  obvious  to  the  eye.  To  exhibit  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  and  also  to  train  mankind  for  the  same,  she  has 
had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  all  born  sinners,  and  were  taken  from 
a  more  or  less  corrupt  mass.  Thus  she  can  never  work  out  of  the  sphere 
of  evil,  nay,  her  destination  requires  her  to  enter  into  the  very  midst  of 
evil,  and  to  put  her  renovating  power  continually  to  the  test.  The  Ca- 
tholic Church,  has,  moreover,  experienced  a  lo^g, .  and  often  arduous, 
history ;  she  has  passed  through  periods  of  time  wherein  all  the  ele- 
ments of  life  were  unbound,  and  in  wild  uproar  seemed  arrayed  one 
against  the  other.  The  anterior  civilization,  and  the  social  institutions, 
under  which  Christianity  had  hitherto  flourished^  were  really  destroyed 
by  savage  and  semi-barbarous  hordes;  and  they  were  not  civilized 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  wild,  untamed  natures,  who  now  entered  into 
the  Church,  which  henceforth  assumed  quite  another  form.  As  her 
priests  and  bishops  fall  not  from  the  skies  ;  as  she  must  take  them  out 
of  the  description  of  men  that  the  age  can  furnish;  she  could  indeed 
for  a  succession  of  centuries  boast  of  no  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  no 
Origen,  no  Cyprian,  no  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  no  Hilary, 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  who  were  trained  up  in  all  the  art  and  science 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  before  they  became  priests,  or  anywise 
attached  themselves  to  the  Church.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  great  and  splendid  things  which  the  Church  achieved  in  those 
troublesome  times  !  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  same  doctrine,  which 
in  more  flourishing  ages  had  been  developed  into  a  systematic  form, 
universally  received,  the  Church  displayed  her  educating  power.  Nay, 
all  the  fulness  of  energy,  which  Christianity  had  manifested  in  the  first 
centuries,  it  now  again  unfolded,  though  in  quite  another  form ;  for  the 
matter  to  be  wrought  was  totally  different.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  sprang  up  from  the  twelfth  century  a  variety  of  sects,  born  of 
yesterday,  without  any  historical  ancestry,  consisting  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  elect,  to  whom  was  vouchsafed  the  privilege  of  dreaming  a 
Church,  and  who  ventured  to  urge  against  the  existing  Church,  that 
had  passed  through  so  many  storms  and  revolutions,  the  reproach  that 
she  had  failed  to  fulfil  her  destination  :  and  with  the  learning  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Church,  they  resisted  her  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  to  be  found  within  her.  Had  these  creations  of  fancy  and 
selfishness,  which  they  are  certainly  to  be  considered,  even  if  we  should 
not  deny  the  better  elements  they  contained,  borne  the  burden  of  ages 
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imfK^ed  on  the  Catholic  Church,  thoy  would  in  the  first  mometit  havcl 
miok  liack  into  the  original  nothingacBs,  from  which  they  had  enicirgedJ 
Dauhtless,  examples  enough  can  be  alleged  of  pries t^f  bkhopa,  and  pop^l 
whof  in  the  most  unconscionable  and  unjustifiable  manneri  have  i'aileJ 
to  discharge  their  duty,  wh^n  it  was  quite  in  their  power  to  bring  aboul 
a  reform  of  morab ;  or  who,  by  their  own  scandalous  conduct  anq 
Uvea,  have  extinguished  the  still  glimmeriag  torch,  which  they  ouglj 
to  have  kindled*  Hell  hath  aw  alio  wed  them  up.  Avowals  of  tbil 
kind  Cathohca  must  not  shrink  from,  itnd  never  have  ebrunk  from  t  il 
would  he  even  idle  to  attempt  to  elude  them,  for  th^  Proteatanta  themi 
aelves  furniah  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  stale  of  manifold  neglect  intJ 
which  the  people  had  falleQ  during  the  fifteenth  century*  Never  wuulj 
a  system  of  doctrine  like  theirs  have  sprung  up,  still  less  baveobtait] 
such  wide  diiJusioDt  had  individual  teachers  and  prieat»  been  faithful  tJ 
the  duties  of  their  calling.  Truly,  the  ignorance  could  not  have  bee^ 
slight,  on  which  a  system  of  faitht  like  that  of  tlio  Reformers,  waa  i 
poi!ied  as  worthy  of  acceptance  ;  and  thus  Prote^^tants  may  learn  to  estil 
male  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  which  then  oppressed  the  Church,  bf 
the  magnitude  of  tlie  errors  into  which  they  ihomselveti  have  falle 
This  ia  the  point  at  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  willi  in  great  mu 
titudes,  one  day  meet,  and  stretch  a  friendly  hand  one  to  the  othi 
Both,  conscious  of  guilt,  must  exclaim,  **  We  all  have  erred — it  iti  ihl 
Church  only  which  cannot  err  ;  we  all  have  sinned — the  Church  onlj 
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is  infallible  :  the  Catholict  on  the  other  hand,  replies,  I^Xib^SHN^i 
in  which  alone  man  arrive^  at  the  true  understanding .  of  Holx^rit* 
In  a  more  minute  exposition  of  his  views,  the  Wuholic  continues  : 
doubtless  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  dimne  communications,  and, 
conscquentl}Y  the_ pure  truth:  whether  they  contain.  oK  the  truths, 
which,  in  a  rcligioucr  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  are  necessary,  or 
at  least  very  useful  to  be  known,  is  a  question  which  does  not  yet  come 
under  consideration.  Thus,  the  Scripture  is  God's  nnnrrinjg  ygyj  :  hut 
however  the  predicate  of  inerrability  may  belong  to  it^  tee  ourselves  are 
.  not  exempt  from  error ;  nay,  we  only  become  so  when  we  have  unerr« 
. )  ^^^  iogly  received  the'  word,  which  is  in  itself  inerrable.  Iiv  this  recejption 
of  the  word,  human  activity,  which  is  fallible,  has  necessarily  a  part. 
But,  in  order  that,  in  this  transit  of  the  divine  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  possession  of  the  human  intellect,  no  gross  illusion  or 
general  misrepresentation  may  occur,  it  is  taught,  that  the  Divine 
Spirit,  to  which  are  intrusted  the  guidance  and  vivification  of  the 
Church,  becomes,  in  its  union  with  the  human  spirit  in  the  Church, 
a  peculiarly  Christian  tact,  a  deep  sure-guiding  feeling,  which,  as  it 
mbidcth  in  truth,  leads  also  into  all  truth.  By  a  confiding  attachment 
to  the  perpetuated  Apostleship,  by  education  in  the  Church,  by  hearing, 
learning,  and  living  within  her  pale,  by  the  reception  of  the  higher 
principle,  which  renders  her  eternally  fruitful,  a  deep  interior  sense  is 
formed  that  alone  is  fitted  for  the  perception,  and  acceptance  of  tho 
written  Word,  because  it  entirely  coincides  with  the  sense,  in  which  tho 
Sacred  Scriptures  themselves  were  composed*  If,  with  such  a  sense 
acquired  in  the  Church,  the  Sacred  volume  be  perused,  then  its  general 
essential  import  is  conveyed  unaltered  to  the  reader's  mind.  Nay, 
when  instruction  through  the  apostleship,  and  the  ecclesiastical  educa- 
tion in  the  way  described,  takes  place  in  the  individual,  tho  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  not  even  necessary  for  our  acquisition  of  their  general 
contents.* 


*  We  can  see  from  trenfeus,  adv.  Her.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  how  ancient  the  above  laid 
down  doctrine  is.  With  the  clearest  conviction  it  was  pointed  out,  in  tho  earliest 
controversies  in  the  Church ;  and,  in  fact,  if  Christ  hath  founded  a  Church,  nothing 
can  be  more  strikingly  manifest  than  this  view  of  the  matter.  Irunicus  sajs ;  "  Tra- 
ditionem  apostolorum  in  toto  mundo  manifestatam,  in  onmi  ccclcsift  adest  perspiccrc 
omnibus,  qui  vera  velint  audire  ;  et  habemus  annumerareeos,  qui  ab  apostolis  instituti 
font  episcopi  in  ccclcsiis,  ct  successores  eorum  usque  ad  nos,  qui  nihil  tale  docucrunt, 
neque  cognoverunt,  quale  deliratur  ab  his.  .  .  .  Tantce  igitur  ostcnsionis  quum  sint 
hsec,  non  oportet  adhuc  querore  apud  alios  vcritatem,  quam  facile  est  ab  ecclesti 
Bomcrc ;  quum  apostoli  quasi  in  depositorium  dives  plenissimo  in  cam  dctulcrint  omnia 
que  aint  veritatis ;  ut  omnis,  quicunque  velit,  sumat  ex  ea  potum  vitas.  Heo  est  enim 
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This  U  the  ordinary  and  regular  coiirsci  But  errori  and  mli'TJTidcr- 1 
iitan dings,  more  or  lees  culjwiblfi,  will  never  fail  to  occur ;  and,  as  in  the  I 
times  of  the  apo^tlel^  Ibo  word  of  God  was  combated  out  of  the  word  I 
of  God,  so  this  combat  hath  been  renewed  at  all  times.  What,  under  I 
such  circumstances^  is  the  course  to  bo  pursued  T  How  is  the  Dtvine  I 
Word  to  be  secured  against  the  erroneous  conceptions  that  have  arisen  7 1 
The  general  sense  decides  against  particular  opinion — the  judgment  I 
of  the  Church  against  that  of  the  individual :  the  Church  interprets  fJwl 
Sarred  Scriptures.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  the  Lord  :  it  is,  in  its  | 
univeraalityj  His  visible  form^His  pcrmanentt  ever-renovated,  human* 
ity — His  eternal  revelation.  He  dwells  in  the  community  ;  all  His  I 
promises,  all  His  gifts  are  bequeathed  to  the  community — but  to  no  I 
individual,  as  such,  since  the  time  of  fho  apostles.  TTiis  general  sense,  I 
this  *?eclesin»tieal  conseiousfneKS  h  tradition,  in  the  subjective  sense  of 
the  word,*     Whut  then  is  tradition  7    The  peculiar  Christian  sense  ezA 


^Xm  inlroila« :  omnes  natcfn  reliqm  furrs  lUnt  et  l&tronGB,  propter  quod  oportct  dcTi.^1 
tiu%  quidcm  ill» '.  qui^  aqicm  uml  Gccleviic  cuin  siiinmA  dLligcali&  diligerc,  ct  nppri^^il 
hendcrt!  vcrilalbi  ir^ditiuiitm.  .  <  «  *  Quid  iiutem,  ai  ncqtic  apoEtoli  quidum  Bcri|tlurEi«l 
rctiquf«acnt  naba^,  aonnc  oportebut  tsequi  urdincni  traditicmis,  quam  tmdldcrant  IIbJ 
qaibas  cr>mmittcl>ant  cccIcbievb  ?  Cui  oi-dlnatioDi  otMHtitmt  multo?  grti t€B  b<irbarc»nim  J 
qnQTiim  qui  in  Chriirttjm  crp<!tiTit,  nine  ^haitA  ct  atramPTifo  seriptum  hRbpnI^spcrSpi'^l 
r%ium  Suactum  in  cordibua  euii  nlutem,  ct  rctcrcm  trrndttion^m  dili Renter  GUit4MlU| 
enteni  in  imum  Dcam  eredentefc  ,  ,  .  Hanc  fidem  oai  ame  literk  credideruaL 
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isting  in  the  Church,  and  transmitted  by  ecclesiastical  educata^f  yet 
this  sense  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  detached  from  its  subject- nMtter--^ 
nay,  it  is  formed  in,  and  by  this  matter,  so  it  may  H  called  a  full  sense. 
Tradition  is  the  living  word,  perpetuated  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  To 
this  sense,  as  the  general  sense,  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  is  eu<* 
trusted.  The  declaration,  which  it  pronounces  on  any  controverted 
subject,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Church  is 
judge  in  matters  of  faith  (judex  controversiarum.)  Tradition,  in  the 
objective  sense,  is  the  general  faith  of  the  Church  through  all  ages, 
manifested  by  outward  historical  testimonies ;  in  this  sense,  tradition 
is  usually  termed  the  norma ;  the  standard  of  Scriptural  interpretation 
« — the  rule  of  faith. 

Moreover,  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  Church,  when  He  constituted 
the  community  of  believers,  as  His  permanent  organ,  had  recourse  to 
no  other  law  than  that  which  prevails  in  every  department  of  human 
life.  Each  nation  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  character,  stamped  on 
the  deepest,  most  hidden  parts  of  its  being,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  nations,  and  manifests  its  peculiarity  in  public  and  domestic 
life,  in  art  and  science,  in  short,  in  every  relation.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  tutelary  genius  ;  the  guiding  spirit  transmitted  from  its  progenilors  ; 
the  vivifying  breath  of  the  whole  community  ;  and,  indeed,  the  nations 
anterior  to  Christianity,  personified  this  their  peculiar  character,  re- 
vered it  as  their  national  divinity,  deduced  from  it  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious laws  and  customs,  and  placed  all  things  under  its  protection. 

In  every  general  act  of  a  people,  the  national  spirit  is  infallibly 
expressed :  and  should  contests,  should  selfish  factions  occur,  the  ele- 
ment destructive  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  whole,  will  most  certainly 
be  detected  in  them,  and  the  commotion,  excited  by  an  alien  spirit, 
either  miscarries,  or  is  expelled,  as  long  as  the  community  preserves  its 
own  self-consciousness,  as  long  as  its  peculiar  genius  yet  lives,  and 
works  within  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  have  come  to  such  an 
extremity,  that  the  living  bond,  which  connects  the  present  with  the 


■criptaras  ad  suos  sensus  contorquens,  contra  cum  scnsum,  quem  tenuit  ct  tenet  sane- 
ta  mater  ecclcsia,  cujus  est  judicarc  de  vcro  senstl  ct  interprctatione  scnpturarum 

■anctarum.** Decret.de  canon.  Script.:  **  PcrKpiciens  hanc  veritatem  et  dis. 

eiplinam  contineri  in  libris  scriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus,  ques  ipsius  Christi  oie 
ab  apo6tolisacccptaB....tradilionc8  ipsas,  tum  ad  fidem,  turn  ad  mores  pertincntea, 
tanquam  vel  ore  tcnus  a  Christo,  vcl  a  Suncto  Splritfi  dictatas,  ct  continuft,  succcs. 
■ione  in  ecclesift.  CatoHcft.  conservatas,  pari  pictatis  affectt^  ac  rcverentift.  suacipit  et 
vencmtur."  Compare  Melchior.  Cani  loc.  thcol.  (lib.  iii.  c.  3,  p.  179,  seq.  ed.Venct) 
on  Tradition ;  et.  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  234,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
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past,  m  dissevered ;  tbat  fio  coacurront  national  effort  can  be  calle<l 
forth  ;  lliat  aJl  falls  into  a  state  of  confusioD  ;  that  struggle  and  oppo* 
aition  totally  elface  the  common  characteristics  of  Ibe  Gommunity»  or 
reveal  them  only  in  the  opposition,  which  h  boasted  of  as  life ;  then 
there  is  no  doubt  I  bat  Biich  a  people  is  near  its  downfall,  that  its  peculiar 
plastic  principle  is  already  paralyzed,  and  its  Divinity  has  ceased  to 
live. — **  Pan  is  dcadt**  did  aearuen  hear  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

To  confine  our  attention,  more  parti cularlyt  to  religious  communis 
ttesi  we  need  only  look  to  the  Chinese^  and  the  Parsi,  or  to  the  Moham- 
medans, and  WG  shall  be  astonished  to  obeorve  how  consistentlyi 
throughout  the  course  of  their  bistorts  the  principles,  established  at  the 
out^t,  were  applied  to  details^  how  consistently  the  latter  were  con* 
ceivcd  and  modelled  by  the  standard  of  the  former.  Let  us  investigate  I 
the  Hellenic  Heathenism  also,  and  the  most  perfect  agreement  between 
the  various  religious  phenomena  that  have  risen  up  in  succession,  and 
the  primitive  fundamental  view  cannot  escape  ob:!}ervation.  Lastly, 
let  us  contemplate  the  religious  sect  founded  by  Luther  himself.  The 
developed  doctrines  of  his  Church,  consigned  as  they  are  in  the  sym» 
bolical  books,  retain,  on  the  whole^  so  much  of  his  spirit^  that  on  the 
first  vicwj  they  must  be  rect>^oiii^d  by  the  observer  as  gonuiac  produc*^ 
tiona  of  Luther.  Wiib  a  sure  vital  instinct,  the  opinions  of  the  Ma< 
joriitSj  the  Synergists  and  others^  were  rejected  as  deadly^  and,  indeed 
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by  this  standard  we  are  to  judge  it.  All  the  deyelopmeiits  of  its  dog^ 
mas  and  its  morality,  which  can  he  considered  as  resulting  from  formal 
acts  of  the  whole  body,  are  to  be  revered  as  the  sentences  of  Christ 
himself,  and  in  these  his  spirit  ever  recurs.  Here,  indeed,  subsists  be« 
tween  the  Church  and  the  above-named  religious  communities  the 
great  difference,  which  must  ever  be  maintained  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  mere  men.  The  institutions  of  the  latter,  even  after  the  most  con« 
aistent  expansion  of  their  vital  principles, advance  to  an  inevitable  end, 
and  their  productions,  however  much  they  may  have  worked,  according 
to  their  original  spirit,  possess  no  greater  value  than  that  spirit  itself, 
and  both,  in  an  equal  degree,  sink  by  degrees  into  nothing. 


§  ZKZtz.-^The  Chozch  as  inteipretcr  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  doctrine  on  Tiaditioo 

coQtintied* 

On  these  subjects,  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Chureh  to  both,  we  must  now  enter  into  fuller  and  clearer  explanations^ 
.  j^  ^*^-         Undoubtedly,  on  this  most  important  matter,  the  records  of  ecclesi' 
^J^  aatical  history  will  serve  to  throw  the  clearest  light.     If  we  except  some 

^f,-. '  ^  Jewish  parties,  which  did  not  so  much  spring  out  of  Christianity,  as 

f  wish  to  eocumber  it,  in  its  infancy,  with  Judaeo^Dational  observances, 

the  earliest  sect  were  the  Gnostics.  Their  doctrines  od  the  eternal  co-* 
;  existence  of  an  evil  matter  with  Grod--on  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world,  by  an  inferior  spirit,  the  Demiurgos— their  principle  of 
Docetism  and  the  rest,  are  too  well  known  to  be  detailed  here.  How-' 
ever  decidedly,  in  tha  opinion,  perhaps,  of  all  who  now  profess  Chris- 
tianity, these  doctrines  are  adverse  to  its  nature  ;  did  the  Gnostics,  oa 
that  account,  suffer  them^lves  to  bo  convinced  out  of  Scripture,  of  the 
perversity  of  their  views  ?  So  far  from  it,  they  preferred  to  reject  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  declare  the  Gospels  to  be  falsified  !*  There  are 
certainly  few  who  have  studied  the  Gnostic  errors,  that  are  not  seized 
with  the  deepest  astonishment,  how  their  partisans  could  possibly  deem 
their  whimsical  opinions,  the  fantastic  forms  of  their  demonology,  &c. 


•  Even  TcrtuUian,  in  his  work  (de  Praacript.  c  xvii.)  against  heretica,  lays  down 
■ome  remarkable  obtfenrations,  which  the  experience  even  of  the  second  century  had 
fiimished  him.  **  Ista  hsresis  non  rccipit  qnasdiun  scripluras :  et  si  quas  recipit,  non 
racipit  integras,  adjectionibus  et  dctractiunibus  ad  dispositioncm  instituti  sui  int^. 
Tertit,  et  si  aliquatenus  integras  praestat,  nihilominua  diversas  cxpositioncs  commen* 
tata  convertit  .  •  •  Quid  promovebis,  exercitatissime  scripturarum,  quum  si  quid 
defenderia,  negetur ;  ex  direrao,  si  quid  negayehs,  defendatur  7  £t  tu  quidem  nihil 
I  niii  vocem  in  conteniione :  nihii  conaequeris,  niai  bilem  de  blasphematione/* 
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-  to  bo  Christian  apostalie  doctrines;  and  many  among  us  pefhapq  hA 
lioreT  that  we  cont  1  in  a  singh  hour  confute  thotisand^  of  th^m  hv  tbl 
BlUet  and  bring  ih&m  back  to  puro  Christianity.,  So  conKdent  Sd  th^?] 
feel  in  their  superiority^  that  thoy  were  even  disposed  to  accune  fhel 
then  opponents  of  a  want  of  dextority,  because  they  did  not  aucceeJ 
But,  wlien  otiCi?  a  pf^euliar  system  of  moral  life  hath  been  called  tnt 
existence,  should  it  even  bo  composed  of  the  mo^it  corrupt  ebm^nts,  nJ 
ordinary  force  of  external  proofs,  no  conclusions  of  ratiociaattorif  jiJ 
eloquence,  are  able  to  destroy  it :  tU  rooU  lie  mostly  too  dc^p  to  bts  p^rl 
Tiou^^  to  mortal  eye  :  it  can  only  periah  of  itaelf,  become  g:radaally  esl 
hausted,  spend  its  rage,  and  disappear.  But,  as  lon^  a<»  it  ^ourishes^  all 
around  la  converted  into  a  demonstration  in  its  favour .'  the  earth  speakJ 
for  it,  and  the  Heavens  are  its  warranty.  Meanwiiile.  a  new  age,  wit 
another  apirit  and  other  elements  of  life,  springy  up  ■  this,  without  an  J 
points  of  internal  contact  with  the  past,  is  often  at  r  loss  to  comprehen  J 
it,  and  demands  with  astonishment  how  its  e^i^tijwce  had  been  poa^^iblyl 
But  should  Divine  Grace,  which  can  aloFe  epfcindle  the  opposite  truq 
Ji/c,  succeed  in  ddivering  one  indivilua)  from  such  errors^  then  h?  ex  J 
presses  the  incomprehensible  and  inc^n*3eivable  nature  of  bis  formcJ 
■tate,  by  saying,  that  he  had  been,  as^it  w(?re,  enchanted,  and  that  aome| 
thing,  like  scalea,  has  fallen  from  hM  eyes  I 

As  the  impossibility  was  now  pisanifcst  of  convincing  the  Gnostics  oi 
the  truth  out  of  Holy  Writ,  mnAt  ibc  Catholic  Church  declare,  that  th^ 
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doubtedly  convince  himself,  that  the  Gnostics  were  involved  in  grievous 
errors.  Of  this  he  was  subjectively  certain :  bat  as  the  adversary  had 
the  like  subjective  conviction,  that  the  true  Christian  view  of  the  world 
^  was  to  be  found  on  his  side,  the  pbjecttvity  of  Christianjtj^  would  have 

»  3^^Mrily  diwippeared,  if,  besides  the  Bible,  there  had  not  been  a  rule 
of  faithi  to  wit,  universal  Tradition.*  Without  this  rule,  it  would  ever 
be  impossible  to  determine  with  positiveness,  safety,  and  general  obli- 
gation, the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  individual,  at  best, 
could  only  hazard  the  assertion,  this  is  my  view,  my  interpretation  of 
Scripture ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  tradition  there  would  be  no  doc- 
trine cf  Iht  Chwrth,  and  no  Churchy  but  individual  ChristianB  only ;  no 
certainty  and  security,  but  only  doubt  and  probability. 

Scarcely  had  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Gnosticism 
reached  its  highest  point,  when,  in  the  most  decided  contrast  with  the 
latter,  the  one  class  of  Unitarians  arose  ;  for  these,  and  not,  as  Nean- 
der  thinks,  the  Montanisti,  form  the  contrary  extreme  to  the  Gnostics. 
If  the  Gnostics  saw  in  Chriitianity  nothing  hut  what  was  divine,  and  in 
Christ  recognized  merety^  the  divine  reason,  so  that  they  attributed  to 
the  Redeemer  only  an  appart;ht  body,  represented  him  as  merely  put- 
ting on  an  illusive  form  of  man,  but  not  taking  the  real  nature  of  man, 
and  regarded  moreover  the  visible  world  as  thoroughly  evil ;  these  Uni- 
tarians on  the  other  hand,  discoverei  in  the  Saviour  a  mere  man,  en- 
lightened by  Heaven ;  and  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  denied  the 
descent  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  apc^tles  and  the  Church,  and  the 
high  supernatural  aids  of  grace ;  which  thc^y  the  less  needed,  as  they 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  no  deeply  impUnted  corruption  in  human 
nature.     Did  the  former  look  upon  the  Gospel  as  a  plastic  impulse,  a 


125,  141, 142, 145.  Not  only  IrensBus,  HippolytuB,  Ncvatun,  Origen,  and  othen, 
prove  the  Catholic  dogmas  out  of  the  Bible  also,  but  in  &1I  %ge^  down  to  the  preaont 
day,  Catholics  adduce  the  scriptural  proof. 

*  Tertullian,  in  the  work  first  cited,  c.  18,  makes  the  following  luminous  observa. 
tions,  drawn  freah  from  life :  **  Si  quis  est,  cujus  causa  in  congressum  deacendis 
seripturaniin,  ut  eum  dubitantem  confiimes,  ad  veritatem,  an  nuLgit  ad  heresea  di- 
verget  7  Hoc  ip§o  motiM,  quod  it  videat  nihil  pronwtiMte^  equo  gradu  negandi  el 
defendcndi  adversi  parte,  statu  certo  pari,  altercationo  incertior  diicedet,  nftfri*"* 
qoam  hsrosim  judicct.**  .  .  .  .  C.  19  :  "  Ergo  non  ad  scripturas  provocan^om  est : 
nee  in  hie  eonetituendum.  certamen,  in  quibus  aut  nulla  aut  incorta  victoria  c«t,  aut 
par  incertc.  Nam  etsi  non  ita  evaderet  collatio  scripturarum,  ut  utrumque  partem 
parem  sisteret,  ordo  rerum  deaiderabat,  prius  proponi,  quod  nunc  solum  disputandum 
eat :  quibus  competat  fides  ipsa  7  Cujus  sint  scripture  7  A  quo,  et  per  quoa,  et 
quando,  et  quibus  sit  tradita  disciplina,  qui  fiunt  Christiani  ?  Ubi  enim  apparucrit 
esse  veritatem  et  discipliniB  ct  fidci  ChristiansB,  illic  crit  Veritas  scripturarum  et  expo- 
aitkmnm  et  omnhmi  traditionnm  Christianarum.** 
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divine  germ  of  Jile^  a  celestial  energy  ;  so  the  latter  regard^  it  a^  a  Idw 
of  formation,  a  daad  rule,  an  abstract  notlonf  a  pure  ethical  ^yitciui,  by 
application  whereof  the  defects  to  be  found  in  our  otherwise  excel  I  cut  | 
moral  nature,  may  be  totally  eradiciited.  The  Unitarians  of  tbb  claas 
(aAer  falsifying  Holy  Wril),  appealed  to  tht^  .>$!imo,  and  by  the  reji3etLoit  I 
of  tradition,  relied  exclusively  on  it^a  authority**  What  course,  under  I 
these  circumstances,  w^s  the  Cfiurch  to  bo  advised  7  Wa^  sbe  to  de>l 
clare  that  every  one  was  provisionally  to  follow  his  own  views,  untin 
resuftj,  satisfactory  to' each  individual,  could  be  more  surely  oblatnedl 
from  the  study  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  if  the  Church  had  I 
been  a  more  hist orico-antiquar tan  association  ;  if  she  had  had  no  con- 1 
ception  of  herself,  of  her  foundation,  of  her  essence,  and  of  her  ta^k*l 
and  no  sense  of  the  power  of  faith.  But,  as  she  enjoyed  the  possession  [ 
of  these,  she  acted  otherwise,  and  from  her  conduct  clearly  resound  the  I 
words  :  *^  eternally  certain  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  to  his  di^ci-  [ 
plea — the  written  word  is  one  with  the  Hving — that  which  h  inscribed  I 
on  paper  and  parchment*  with  that  winch  is  engraven  on  hearts  by  the  I 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  the  doubts,  which  may  arise  out  of  the  [ 
former,  are  dispelled  by  the  latter."  The  faith  existing  in  the  Church*! 
from  the  beginning  throughout  all  ages,  is  the  infallible  standard  to  de-  [ 
termine  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  certain,  be- 1 
yond  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  Redeemer  is  God,  and  hath  filled  I 
lis  even  with  divine  power*     In  fact,  ho  who  grounds  his  faith  on  Scrip- 1 
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Ages  pafised  by,  and  with  them  the  ancient  sects:  new  tiBDes  arose, 
bringing  along  with  them  new  schisms  in  the  Church.  The  formal  prin« 
ciples  of  all  these  productions  of  egotism  were  the  same ;  aU  asserted 
that  Holy  Writ,  abstracted  from  Tradition  and  from  the  Church,  is  at 
once  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth*  and  the  sole  standard  of  its 
knowledge  for  the  individual.  This  formal  principle,  common  to  all 
parties,  separated  from  the  Church;  to  the  Gnostic  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  Albigensian  and  Vaudois  of  the  twelfth,  to  the  Sabel- 
lian  of  the  third,  the  Arian  of  the  fourth,  and  the  Nestorian  of  the 
fifth  century — this  principle,  we  say,  led  to  the  most  contradictory 
belief.  What  indeed  can  be  more  opposite  to  each  other,  than  Gnosti- 
cism and  Pelagianism,  than  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  t*  The  very 
circumstance,  indeed,  that  one  and  the  same  formal  principle  can  be 
applied  to  every  possible  mode  of  belief;  or  rather  that  this  beUef,  how- 
ever contradictory  it  may  be  in  itself,  can  still  make  use  of  that  formal 
principle,  should  alone  convince  every  one,  that  grievous  errors  must 
here  lie  concealed,  and  that  between  the  individual  and  the  Bible  a 
mediating  principle  is  wanting. 

What  is  indeed  more  striking  than  the  fact,  that  every  later  religious 
sect  doth  not  deny  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in  respect  to  the  parties 
that  had  previously  seceded  from  her,  has  in  substance  right  on  her 


*  With  respect  to  the  Arians,  compare  Athananus  de  Synodo,  §  13-14,  40,  43, 47 ; 
Basil  do  Spiritd  Sancto,  c.  10.  **  Id  quod  impugnatur  fides  est,  isquc  scopus  est  com- 
munis omnibus  adycrsariis  et  sance  doctrine  inimicis,  utsoliditatem  fidei  in  Christum 
concutiant,  apostolicam  traditionem  solo  lequalcm  abolendo.  Ea  propter,  sicut  solent* 
qui  bonfB  fidei  debitores  sunt,  probationcs  e  Scripture  clamorc  cxigunt.  Patnim  tes> 
timonium,  quod  scriptum  non  est,  yelut  nullius  momcnti  rejicientes.**  Compare  c 
27,  Augustin.  lib.  i.  contra  Maximin  :  "  Si  quid  do  divinis  protulcris,"  says  the  Arian  ; 
•*  quod  commune  est  cum  omnibus,  ncccsse  est  ut  audiamus.  He  vero  voces,  quie 
extra  scripturam  sunt,  nullo  casCi  &  nobis  suscipiuntur.  Pretcre-a  quum  ipse  Domi. 
nus  moneat  noe,  ct  dicat :  sine  causft,  colunt  me,  docentcs  mandata  ct  prsecepta  ho. 
minum."  In  August,  de  Nat  et  grat  c.  39,  Pelagius  thus  expresses  himself:  "Crc- 
damus  igitur  quod  legimus,  ct  quod  non  Icgimus,  ncfas  credamus  adstrucrc.**  Eo. 
tyches,  act  i.     Concil.  Chalced.  in  Hard.  Act.  Concil.  tom.  ii.  p.  186 :  ***'ETo<^oy  ^a^ 

MS/TGf  UfcU  l^eiaKi  TatiC  IK^T^WI  TwJT  ayletf  TTAtifety^  Tw^jr  Tl  O  titXAltf  Kxi  ir  'E4>lfl'<,)  Tiir  ci^yo/or 

4r3M9-3tftiv*)r,  0-i/VTi^  3-4i,  jcx)  vTrvyfofw  Tctic  \f/unfU*ie  AvrZf  Gfji6Koy  w  ti  it  irou  fv^u  rt 

ii^tff^Ai.  fAOfsis  Jt  Tdc  yfoi^e  Iftuf^Vt  ^  fitfi«tuyti^c  ^CtraLc  vie  vZf  vantfeiy  ixdiaiOK  «•  t* 
X.*'  **  He  said  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers  assem- 
bled in  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Ephesus,  and  he  promises  to  subscribe  to  their  de. 
finitions.  But,  if  in  their  declarations  any  thing  by  chance  should  be  found  either 
misound  or  false,  he  says  that  he  will  neither  reject  nor  approve  of  it;  but  search  the 
Scripture  alone,  as  being  more  sokd  than  all  the  decrees  of  the  fathers.*' 
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ndsj  and  even  recog^nizes  in  these  ca^^es  her  dagmatic  decisions  ;  white 
on  the  other  hand,  it  dispulefi  her  formal  principles  ?  Would  thia 
eccle.^iastical  doctrine,  so  fortned  and  so  approved  of,  have  been  poa- 
flihle,  without  the  peeuliar  view  the  Church  entertained  of  herself! 
Doth  not  the  one  determine  the  other  ?  With  joy  the  Arian  recognizes 
what  haa  been  decided  hy  the  Church  against  the  Gnostics ;  but  he 
dop«  not  keep  in  view  the  manner  in  which  she  proceeded  against 
them ;  nnd  he  will  not  consider  that  tho«e  dogmas  on  which  he  agreea 
with  the  Church,  she  would  not  have  saved  and  handed  down  to  his 
tinifr,  had  she  acted  according  to  those  formal  principles  which  he 
requires  of  her,  and  on  which  he  stands.  The  Pelagian  and  the  Nea. 
torian,  embrace  also,  with  the  most  undonhting  faith,  the  decisions  of  | 
the  Church  against  the  Arians,  But  as  soon  as  the  turn  eomea  to 
either,  he  becomes  as  it  were  stupified,  and  is  inconsid orate  enough  to 
desire  the  matter  of  Christian  doctrine  without  the  appropriate  ecclesi- 
asticnl  form — without  that  form,  consequently »  by  the  very  neglect 
whereof  those  parties^  to  which  he  is  most  heartily  opposed,  have  fallen 
on  the  adoption  of  their  artidea  of  belief.  It  was  ihe  same  with  Lnlher 
and  Calvin*  The  pure  Christian  dogmas,  in  opposition  to  the  errors 
of  the  Gnoatic-s,  Faulicians,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Nestoriansr,  Menophy sites 
and  others,  they  received  with  the  mo&t  praiseworthy  firmness  and 
f«rvenoy  of  faitL  But,  when  they  took  a  fancy  to  deliver  their  theses 
on  the  relations  between  faith  and  worksi  between  free-will  and  grace. 
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This  accordiDgly  is  the  doctrine  of  Catholics.  Thou  wilt  obtain  the- 
knowledge  full  and  entire  of  the  Christian  religion,  only  in  connectioi> 
with  its  essential  form,  which  is  the  Church.  Look  at  the  Scripture 
in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  it  will  present  thee  an  image  perfectly 
resembling  the  Church.  Contemplate  Christ  in,  and  with  his  creation 
— the  Church ;  the  only  adequate  authority ;  the  only  authority  repre- 
senting Him,  and  thou  wilt  then  stamp  His  image  on  thy  soul.  Should 
it,  however,  be  stated,  in  ridicule  of  this  principle,  that  it  were  the 
same  as  to  say—'*  Look  at  the  Bible  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
Church,"  be  not  disturbed,  for  it  is  better  for  thee  to  contemplate  the 
star  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  than  to  let  it  escape  thy  dull  organ  of  vision, 
and  be  lost  in  mist  and  darkness.  Spectacles,  besides,  thou  must 
always  use,  but  only  beware  lest  thou  get  them  constructed  by  the  first 
casual  glass-grinder,  and  fixed  upon  thy  nose. 


%  XL. — Formal  distmction  between  Scriptural  and  Ecdefliastical  Doctrine. 

If  we  have  hitherto  shown  that,  conformably  to  the  principles  of 
Catholics,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  since  the  Church  hath  to  interpret  the  Scripture, 
and  in  this  interpretation  camiot  err  ;  so  this  unity  applies  to  the  sub- 
stance  only,  and  net  to  the  form.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  a  diversity 
is  found  inherent  in  the  very  essence  and  object  of  the  Church ;  so 
that,  indeed,  if  the  divine  truth  must  be  preserved  and  propagated  by 
human  organs,  the  diversity  we  speak  of  could  not  possibly  be  avoided, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  observations.  The  conduct  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  the  announcement  of  His  Word,  was  corresponded  to  by 
that  of  the  apostles,  and  the  Word  became  immediately  in  them  faith 
— a  human  possession — and  .after  his  ascension,  existed  for  the  world  in 
no  other  form  than  in  this  faith  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  whose  kernel  in 
Peter  he  therefore  called  the  rock,  whereon  his  Church  was,  in  such  a 
way,  to  be  built,  that  the  powers  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  it. 
But,  after  the  Divine  Word  had  become  human  faith,  it  must  be  subject 
to  all  mere  human  destinies.     It  must  be  constantly  received  by  all^ 


the  writioga  of  IreneoB  and  Tertullian,  that  the  rooet  simple  and  fandamental  doc- 
trines  of  Christianity  could  not  even  be  established  by  Scripture.  Then  he  proceeds 
farther  (p.  128.)  **Vetercs  damnaveront  Saroosatenum  ct  deinde  Arium.  Judex 
erat  verbum  Dei^  idest,  testimonia  ex  Evangelic...  quae  convincunt  non  calumniose 
jadicantem."  Certainly,  and  the  judges  of  doctrine  at  the  Council  of  Nice  were 
incapable  of  convincing,  out  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Arians  of  their  error,  precisely  be^ 
eauae  theie  were  the  **^  calumniose  judicaates^** 
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the  GDcrgies  of  the  hunian  mindy  and  imbibed  by  tbi!  same.  The  pre*  I 
servadon  and  commuDication  of  the  Word  were,  in  like  manner,  at- 
tached to  a  human  methods  Even  with  the  evangeUstSj  who  only 
wished  to  recount  what  Christ  bail  spoken^  wrought^  and  suffered,  the 
Divine  Word  appears  subject  to  the  law  here  described ;  a  law  which 
nmni feats  itself  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  matter^  ns  well  as  I 
ID  the  special  plan,  which  each  proposed  to  himselfj  and  in  the  general  I 
conception  and  eiteculion  of  his  lawk. 

But,  the  Divine  Word  became  still  more  subject  to  this  law,  when 
the  aposttea  were  fulfilling  their  mission — executing  the  divine  chargn, 
which  they  had  received  ;  for^  various  questions  of  dispute  arose  ^  I  he  I 
sett  fern  en  t  whereof  could  not  be  avoided,  and  on  that  account  claimed  I 
human  reflection,  and  required  the  formation  of  notions,  judgments,  I 
and  conclusions — things  which  were  not  possible  to  beeffectcdj  without  I 
tasking  the  reason  and  the  understanding.  The  application  of  the  I 
energies  of  the  human  mind  to  the  subject-matter,  received  from  (he  I 
Lord,  necesisarily  caused  the  Divine  Word^  on  one  hand^  to  be  analyzed,! 
imd,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  reduced  to  certain  leading  points  ;  and  the  I 
muUipncfty  of  objects  to  be  contemplated  in  their  mutual  bearings,  and  I 
resolved  Into  a  higher  unity,  whereby  the  human  mind  obtained,  on  I 
these  matters,  greater  clearness  and  definiteness  of  conception*  For,  I 
every  thing,  that  the  human  mind  hath  received  from  an  external  | 
source,  and  which  is  destined  to  become  its  property,  wherein 
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the  particular  errorx>f  the  time.  As  little  as  the  apostles  themselves,  in 
the  course  of  their  polemics,  could  retain  the  form,  wherein  the  Saviour 
expounded  his  divine  doctrine;  so  little  was  the  Church  enabled  to 
adhere  to  the  same.  If  the  evangelical  doctrine  be  assailed  by  a  de- 
finite theological  system,  and  a  terminology  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  false 
notions  cannot  by  any  means  be  repelled  in  a  clear,  distinct,  evident, 
and  intelligible  manner,  unless  the  Church  have  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  error,  and  exhibit  its  thesis  in  a  shape,  qualified  by  the  garb,  wherein 
the  adverse  doctrine  is  invested,  and  thus  render  itself  intelligible  to 
all  contemporaries.  The  origin  of  the  Nicene  formula,  furnishes  the 
best  solution  to  this  question.  This  form  is  in  itself  the  human,  the 
temporal,  the  perishable  element,  and  might  be  exchanged  for  a  hun- 
dred others.  Accordingly,  tradition  often  hands  down  to  later  genera- 
^  tions,  the  original  deposit  in  another  form,  because  that  deposit  hath 

^  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  men,  whose  conduct  must  be  guided  by 

the  circumstances  wherein  they  are  placed. 
*  J-  Lastly,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  the  truths 

^^  '    of  salvation  are  laid  open  with  greater  clearness,  and  in  all  their  mutual 

^-''HI)  f    organic  connexion ;  so,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of 

^ Scripture  is  ever  progressively  unfolded  to  our  view.     Dull,  therefore, 

as  it  is,  to  find  any  other  than  a  mere  formal  distinction,  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  that  of  his  apostles ;  no  less  senseless  is  it,  to 
discover  any  other  difference,  between  the  primitive  and  the  later  tra- 
dition of  the  Church.  The  blame  of  this  formal  difference  arises  from 
overlooking  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  a  God-Man,  and  wished  to  con- 
tinue working  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  his  two- fold  nature. 

Moreover,  the  deeper  insight  of  the  human  mind  into  the  divine 
revelations  in  Christ,  seems  determined  by  the  struggles  of  error  against 
Christian  truth.  It  is  to  the  unenlightened  zeal  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians for  the  law,  we  owe  the  expositions  of  Paul  touching  faith  and 
the  power  of  the  Gospel :  and  to  the  schisms  in  Corinth  we  are  indebted 
for  his  explanation  of  principles,  in  respect  to  the  Church.  The  Gnostic 
and  Manichean  errors,  led  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of 
evil,  destitute  of,  and  opposed  to,  all  existence  as  it  is,  as  well  as  to  a 
maturer  knowledge  of  the  value  of  God's  original  creation,  (nature  and 
freedom,)  and  its  relation  to  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  Out 
of  the  Pelagian  contest  arose  a  fuller  and  more  conscious  recognition 
of  human  infirmity,  in  the  sphere  of  true  virtue ;  and  so  have  matters 
gone  on  down  to  our  days.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  on  the  part  of 
Catholics,  to  deny  as  a  foolish  boast  of  Protestants  (should  tho  latter 
be  inclined  to  claim  any  merit  in  the  case,)  that  the  former  had  gained 
much  from  the  controversy  with  them.     By  the  fall  of  the  Protestants, 
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the  Catholics  necessarily  rose  ;  and  from  the  obscurity,  which  over 
clouded  the  nimds  of  tho  reformers,  a  now  light  was  ca^t  upon  the 
truth  ;  and  eucli  indeed  had  ever  been  the  case  in  alt  earlier  schi$mjs  in 
the  Church,  Assuredly »  in  Christian  knowledge  we  stand  one  degree 
higher  than  the  period  prior  to  the  reforniation  ;  and  alt  the  dogmas 
that  were  called  in  question,  received  i^nch  an  elucidation  and  con- 
firnmtjon,  that  it  would  require  no  very  diligent  or  long-continued 
cotnpariiM)ii  between  the  modern  theological  works,  and  tht^^  written 
prior  to  the  Council  of  Trenti  to  see  the  important  difference  which,  in 
this  respect,  exists  between  the  two  epochs  *  '  0^  r- 

The  fact  that  the  deeper  consciousness  of  Christian  truth  (in  itaelf 
eternally  one  and  unchangeable,)  is  the  result  of  conteet  and  struggle, 
and  consequently  matter  of  history,  m  of  too  much  importance  not  to 
detain  our  attention  for  some  moments.  It  explains  the  necessity  of  a 
living,  visible  authority  which,  in  every  dispute,  caUt  wi«h  certainty, 
discern  the  truth,  and  separate  it  from  error.  Otherwiset  we  should 
have  ardtf  the  variable~*the  disputed — and  at  last  Ni^hilism  tti^elf* 
Heuce  it  happens  (and  this  we  may  venture  to  premise)  that  where 
Holy  Writ^  without  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  is  dm* 
elared  to  be  the  sole  source  and  rule  for  the  knowledge  of  Gospel 
truth,  all  more  precise  explanations  and  developments  of  Christian 
dogmas  are  w^illingly  left  in  utter  ignorance,  nay,  are  even  absolutely 

n  can  &nd  no  rational  ^ 
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abovc-meDtioDed  prejudice,  which  manifested  itself  soon  after  the  origin 
of  the  Church,  hath  been,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  the  peculiar  task 
of  Christian  science. 


i  zLi. — ^Tradition  in  a  more  limited  wnie.    The  Canon  of  the  Scriptoree. 

From  that  notion  of  tradition,  which  we  have  hitherto  expounded, 
another  is  to  be  distinguished,  although  both  are  intimately  united  with 
each  other.  Tradition  we  have  hitherto  described  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  Church,  as  the  living  word  of  faith,  according  to  which  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  to  be  understood.  The  doctrine 
of  tradition  contains,  in  this  sense,  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture;  both,  as  to  their  contents,  are  one  and  the  same.  But, 
moreover,  it  is  asserted  by.the  Catholic  Church,  that  many  things  have 
been  delivered  to  her  by  the  apostles,  which  Holy  Writ  either  doth  not 
at  all  comprise,  or,  at  most,  but  alludes  to.  This  assertion  of  the  Church 
-c^^  ,  V  '.   >  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  partially,  indeed,  includes  the  founda- 

'  mJ^^^^  \  ^^^°^  ^^  ^^^  whole  system.*  Among  these  oral  traditions  must  be 
I  included  the  doctrine  of  the  canonicity,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
)  ^  I  Scriptures  ;  for,  in  no  part  of  the  Bible  do  we  find  the  books  belonging 
\  to  it  designated  ;  and  were  such  a  catalogue  contained  in  it,  its  au- 
thority must  first  be  made  matter  of  inquiry.  In  like  manner,  the 
testimony  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writings  is  obtained  only 
through  the  Church.  It  is  from  this  point  we  first  discern,  in  all  its 
magnitude,  the  vast  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  Church  authority, 
and  can  form  a  notion  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  things,  involved  in 
that  doctrine.  He  can  scarcely  be  a  sincere  Christian,  who  will  not 
attribute  to  a  special  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  the  preservation 
of  the  works  of  those  apostles,  and  of  such  of  their  disciples,  who  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  biblical  canon.  But,  in  taking  into  con- 
sideration this  special  protection,  he  cannot  set  aside  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  must,  even  in  despite  of  deliberate  repugnance,  admit  that 
it  was  that  Church,  which  the  Saviour  employed  as  a  medium  for  pre- 
serving to  all  ages  the  writings,  that  had  been  penned  under  his  pecu- 
liar assistance.     Every  learned  theologian  is  aware,  that  the  Gnostics 

•  On  that  passage  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  cited  above  (Sees.  iv.  c.  2,)  "  Hanc 
yeritatcm  et  disciplinam  contineri  m  libris  scriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus,**  Pal. 
lavicini  remarks  as  follows  :  **  Duo  per  illam  sanctionem  intendit  synodus,  alteram, 
palam  facere,  fidei  CathoIicsB  fondamenta  non  modo  esse  divinas  literas,  quod  recen- 
tea  heretici  pertinacitcr  contendebant ;  sed  non  minus  etiam  traditioncs,  a  quibos 
deniquo  dcpendet,  quidquid  certi  obtinemos  de  legitime,  ipsarum  scripturarum  aucto. 
ritate.** — Lib.  vi.  c.  viii.  n.  7. 
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19  well  na  one  claas  of  EDti^Trinitarians,  in  the  ficcond  and  third 
centuries,  rejected  sometiracsi  this  or  that  gospel,  sometirnea  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  sometimes  the  apostolic  epistles  ;  nay,  even  brought 
forward  apurious  gospels  and  acts  of  tbo  upostles',  and  mutilatedf  in  the 
most  criminal  manneri  tho  genuine  apostolic  works,  which  they  re- 
tained. And  yet  no  one  can  refuse  to  acknowledge^  that  the  visible 
Churchy  which  these  heretics  assailed,  in  the  same  naanner  as  ia  uauaj 
with  Protestants,-*-the  Church  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  con- 
tinually denouncetl  as  the  corruptress  of  pure  doctrine,  as  exerting  a 
tyranny  over  minds,  as  wicked  beyond  conception — that  this  Church, 
we  say,  was  selected  and  deemed  worthy  by  Almighty  God^  to  preserve 
the  most  precious  jewel  of  Christians  I  What  conclusions  may  not 
hence  be  immediately  deduced  I  On  Luther  himself,  as  wo  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  see,  this  fact  made  a  deep  impression  ;  and  he  brought 
it  forward  at  times,  in  a  train  of  ideas,  that  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  which,  in  other  respects,  he  had  taken  up  against  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Moreover,  in  reference  to  the  canon  of  the  sacred  writings,  some 
difference  exists  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Originally,  in* 
deed  I  it  seemed  probable  as  if  in  this  department  very  important  dif- 
ferences would  havo  arisen  ;  as  if  the  melancholy  apcetacle  of  the  first 
ages  would  have  been  renewed,  in  which,  according  to  the  suggestion;] 
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expression,  **  that  in  the  Gospels  the  Gospel  is  not  contained,"  may  be 
explained  from  what  has  been  said  above,  respecting  the  signification, 
which  the  old  Lutherans  attached  to  the  word  Chspd.  Luther's  pre- 
judices, however,  were  not  able  to  obscure  the  sounder  sense  of  his 
followers  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Calvinists, 
admitted  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the  entire  books  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  to  be  canonical.  But,  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  doctrinal 
prejudices  prevailed ;  and  those  Scriptures,  which  the  Catholics  call  the 
deutero-canonical,*  were  gradually  expunged  from  the  Canon,  yet  more 
decidedly  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists,  than  of  the  Lutherans.  Among 
the  modern  Protestants,  Clausen,  at  least,  has  not  denied,  that  in  this 
matter  regard  was  paid  to  other  considerations,  than  those  of  a  merely 
historical  and  critical  kind. 


f  zLii.— On  the  relation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  to  the 
Jeanied  and  scientific  ezegeua.    Piitristic  authority  and  free  investigatioa. 

As  the  notion  of  doctrinal  tradition,f  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Writ,  has  been  now  fully  unfolded,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  obviate  some  singular  misconceptions,  to  state,  in  a  few  words, 
the  relation  between  the  learned  exegesis  as  applied  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, and  that  interpretation  which  emanates  from  the  Church.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Church  does  not  descend  to  the  details,  which 


♦  In  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  canonical  Scriptures,  Sess.  iv.  the 
following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures :  "  Sunt  infrascripti : 
Testament!  veteris,  quinque  Mojsis,  id  est,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numori, 
Dcuteronomium  :  Josue,  Judicum,  Ruth,  quatuor  Regum,  duo  Paralipomenon,  Esdra 
primus  ot  sccundus,  qui  dicitur  Nehemias,  Tobias,  Judith,  Hester,  Job,  Psalterium 
Ddvidicum  centum  quinquaginta  psalmorum,  Parabolao,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticum  Can. 
ticorum,  Sapientia,  Ecclcsiasticus,  Isaias,  Hieremias  eum  Baruch,  Ezechiel,  Daniel t 
duodecim  Propbette  minores,  id  est,  Osea,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micheas, 
Naum.  Abacuc,  Sophonias,  Aggsus,  Zacharias,  MaUchias,  duo  MachabaH>rum 
primus  et  sccundus.** 

The  French  Protestant  confession  of  faith,  called  the  Galilean  Confession,  1.  c.  p. 
Ill,  gives  the  following  canon  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament :  "  Quinque 
Ubri  Maysis,  nempe  ....  Josue,  Judices,  Ruth,  Samuclis  I.  2,  Regum  1.  2,  Chroni- 
con,  sive  Paralipomenon  1.  2,  Esdroc  lib.  i,  Nehemias,  Ester,  Jub,  Psalmi,  Prover. 
bia,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Esuias,  Jeremias  cum  Lament.,  Ezechiel, 
Daniel,  Minores  Prophetae  12  ncmpc."  There  are  here  wanting  Tobias,  Judith) 
Baruch,  Sapientia,  Ecclcsiasticus,  Machabeorum  primus  et  sccundus. 


N.  B.  The  Scriptural  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
French  Protestants  as  here  given. — Tra/is. 
t  We  do  not  speak  here  of  disciplinary,  liturgical,  and  other  kinds  of  tradition. 
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must  claim  tbo  attention  of  tba  scientlBc  cxegot^^t^.  Thus,  for  examplef 
It  dc>es  not  hold  it  for  a  duty^  nor  include  it  in  tbo  compa^  of  il:^  rigUtSi 
to  dptermina  when,  by  wbom,  and  for  wbat  object  tbe  Book  of  Job  waa 
written ;  or  what  particular  indijci^inent  engaged  SU  John  to  publLsb 
hia  gospel,  or  the  Apoatle  Paul  lo  address  an  epiiitlc  to  lb©  Romduji ; 
In  what  order  of  time  the  episElcsoftbtH  mcs^engur  of  the  Lord  fuliowed 
each  other,  &c.  ikc.  As  Uttle  doth  the  Church  t^xplain  particular  words 
and  verses,  tbeb*  bearings  one  to  the  other i  or  tbo  conncitiaii  existing 
between  Jarger  portions  of  a  sacred  book.  Antiquitieii,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word^  fall  not  witbiu  the  domain  of  bar  interpretation ;  in 
short,  that  interpretation  eit tends  only  to  doctrinoa  of  faith  and  morak.. 
Thus  much  ojs  to  the  extent  of  her  mtnrpretation. 

But  now  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  Church's  interpretation ; 
thifi  is  not  conducted  according  to  the  rules  and  well-known  aid^  of  an 
historical  and  grannnatical  exegesisj  whereby  tbe  individual  seeks  to 
obtain  scientiiic  insight  into  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  Ud  the  cootrary, 
tbe  doctrinal  contents  of  Scripture  ahe  desigoates  in  the  general  spirit 
of  Scripture.  Hence,  the  earliest  oecumenical  councils  did  not  even 
adduce  any  particular  scriptural  texts,  in  support  of  their  dogmatic  de- 
craej ;  and  Catholic  theologians  teach  with  general  concurrence,  and 
^uite  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  Chivch,  that  oven  a  Scriptural  proot'  in  favour 
ol*  a  decree  held  to  be  intalhblef  m  not  itself  inlaUiblct  but  only  tbe  dug- 
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Chose  words  of  Christ,  ^  I  am  with  ye  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world*"  will  be  able  to  conceive  at  least  the  view,  which  the  Catholic 
Church  takes  of  herself. 

What  we  have  said  involves  the  linits  prescribed  to  the  freedom  of 
the  CathoM  scholar,  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ.     It  is  evident, 
of  course,  that  we  speak  not  here  of  that  general  freedom  possessed  by 
every  man,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  soul,  like  the  Jew  and  the  Heathen, 
to  JMd  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  impostors  or  dupes,  as  a  medley  of 
truth  and  error,  wisdom  and  folly.     This  freedom  the  Catholic  pos- 
sesses, like  the  Protestant ;  but  we  speak  of  that  freedom  only  which 
the  Catholic  enjoys*  when  he  will  not  renounce  his  character  as  Catho 
lie  :  for  were  he  to  entertain  the  above-mentioned  view  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  he  would  thereby  renounce  all  connexion  with  our  Church. 
As  a  Cathdicy  he  is  freely  convinced,  that  the  Church  is  a  divine  insti'* 
tution,  upheld  by  supernal  aid,  ^ which  leads  her  into  all  truth;'*  that, 
consequently,  no  doctrine  rejected  by  her  is  contained  in  Scripture ; 
that  with  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  her  dogmas  perfectly  coincidct 
though  many  particulars  may  not  be  verbally  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ. 
Accordingly  he  has  the  conviction,  that  the  Scripture,  for  example,  doth 
not  teach  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  ;  nay,  he  is  certain,  that  it  repre- 
sents him  also  as  God.     Inasmuch  as  he  professes  this  belief,  he  is  not 
free  to  profess  the  contrary,  for  he  would  contradict  himself;  in  the 
same  way  as  a  man,  who  has  resolved  to  remain  chaste,  cannot  be  un« 
chaste,  without  violating  his  resolution.     To  this  restriction,  which 
every  one  most  probably  will  consider  rational,  the  Catholic   Church 
subjects  her  members,  and  consequently,  also,  the  learned  exegetists  of 
Scripture.     A  Church  which  would  authorize  any  one  to  find  what  he 
pleased  in  Scripture,  and  without  any  foundation  to  declare  it  as  unec'* 
clesiastical,  such  a  Church  would  thereby  declare,  that  it  believed  in 
nothing,  and  was  devoid  of  all  doctrines ;  for  the  mere  possession  of  the 
Bible,  no  more  constitutes  a  Church,  than  the  possession  of  the  faculty 
of  reason  renders  any  one  really  rational.     Such  a  Church  would  in 
fact,  as  a  moral  entity,  exhibit  the  contradiction  just  adverted  to,  which 
a  physical  being  could  not  be  guilty  of.     The  individual  cannot  at  one 
and  the  same  time  believe,  and  not  believe,  a  particular  point  of  doc- 
trine.    But  if  a  Church,  which  consists  of  a  union  of  many  individuals, 
permitted  every  member,  as  such,  to  receive  or  to  reject  at  his  pleasure, 
any  article  of  faith,  it  would  fall  into  this  very  contradiction,  and  would 
be  a  monster  of  unbelief,  indifferent  to  the  most  opposite  doctrines, 
which  we  might,  indeed,  on  our  behalf,  honour  with  the  tinest  epithets, 
but  certainly  not  denominate  a  Church.     The  Church  must  train  up 
souls  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  founded  on  definite  facts  and 
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^tratliSf  that  are  eternally  unchangeable ;  and  so  a  Churdi,  that  kiio* 
no  such  immutahtc  dogmas,  is  like  to  a  teacher,  that  knows  not  Wbal 
K©  should  teach^  The  Church  has  1o  stamp  the  image  of  Christ 
liumanity;  hut  Christ  is  not  sometimes  this,  and  sometimes  that,  huJ 
^ternoUy  the  Hnme*  She  has  to  hreathe  into  the  heartiof  men  thfl 
^ord  of  Qodf  that  came  down  from  heaven  :  hut  thia  word  ia  no  varruel 
mmpty  sound,  whereof  we  can  make  what  we  wit!. 

That,  according Vt  the  principles  of  tho  Catholic  Church  agret  wit>| 
4he  idea  of  a  positive  Church,  and  the  tkiim  is  hut  natural,  which  nhi 
Cixacts  of  her  members,  to  recognize  in  the  BihJe,  when  they  make  il 
the  subject  of  a  teamed  exegesis,  those  doctrines  of  faith  and  moralityf 
which  they  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  biblical,  we  trust  we  havcf 
now  made  sufficiently  evident.  In  other  respects,  wo  one  belonginj^  iA 
the  Catholic  Church  professes  aught  else*  than  her  doctrines  of  faith 
mnd  mornlity.  For,  in  this  respect  only,  she  expreases  the  sense  ol 
Holy  Writ,  and  indeed  only  in  a  general  way ;  so  that  the  learned  ex  J 
pcflttor,  by  the  laws  of  his  religious  community,  is  bound  to  nothing 
tnore;  and  a  wide  field  is  ever  open  to  him,  whereon  he  may  exert  hfJ 
talent!!,  his  hermeneutical  skill,  hi^  philological  and  arebeBologLcal  learn-l 
iQg,  and  employ  them  usefully  for  the  advancement  of  scjonee^ 

But,  if  we  should  be  reminded  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
%hich  directs  the  Catholic  to  interpret  the  Hcriplure,  according  to  thf| 
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possess  in  their  estimation  no  further  value,  but  as  tbej  present  Mt*^ 
sonable  grounds  for  acceptance,  or  as  any  peculiar  affinky  of  mind  may 
exist  between  one  father  of  the  Church,  and  a  Catholic  of  a  subse^pient 
age.  These  principles,  at  all  periods  of  the  Church,  were  openly  pro* 
fessed,  and  (wrought  into  practice.  Never  did  any  father,  not  even  the 
most  revered,  succeed  in  imposing  his  own  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
Church  ;  as  of  this  fact,  St.  Augustine  furnishes  a  refioarkable  prooL 
Wh^  writer  qver  acquired  greater  authority  than  he  ]  Yet,  his  theory 
respecting  original  sin  and  grace,  never  became  the  doctrine  ef  the 
Church  ;  and  herein  precisely  he  showed  himself  a  good  CathoIiCf  that 
he  gave  us  the  permission  to  examine  his  private  opinions,*  and  to  re- 


*  AofOitiii.  eontrm  Fmnatiim  Manick.  lib.  il  e.  9,  *•  Id  gtno»  IHeramai^  gtm  nos 
frtteipiendi  auetoritai§^  9ed  frofieiendi  exereitatiam  icribuntv  a  Dobis,  non  cum 
eredcndi  nccenUtto ;  ted  cum  judicandi  libertate  legeiKlimi  eat ;  eui  tamea  Bb  inter- 
dudcretur  locus  et  adimeretur  poaieria  ad  qutestioiKra  difficiica  tmctandaa,  al^e  ver- 
■andas,  lingutB  ae  »tiH  aaluberrimiu  labor ^  distincta  est  a  poelerioribua  libria  excel- 
lentia  canonice  anctoritatit  V  et  N.  TcBtamenti  qua  apostolormn  confirmatta  tcm- 
^oribus,  per  sueeeMlonea  epiieoporum  et  propagationea  ecclesiartim  tanquam  in  sede 
^olLdam  aubiimiter  conalituU  eat,  cui  lerviat  omnia  fidclia  et  piaa  intcllectua.  Ibi  ■ 
quid  velut  abaurdum  noverit,  non  licet  diecre,  auctor  hujuB  libri  dou  tenuit  veritatem : 
•ed,  aut  codex  mcndoaua  eat,  aut  interpres  crravit,  aut  tu  non  intolligis.  In  opuKU- 
lis  autc*m  poetcriorum,  que  hbria  innumcrabilibus  continentur.  scd  nullo  mudo  illi 
■acratiasims  canonicanim  scripturamm  excellentie  cosquintur,  ctiam  in  quibua- 
cunque  eonim  inTcnitur  eadcm  Veritas,  longo  tamen  est  impar  aac  tori  las.  Kaquc  in 
eia,  si  qua  forte  propterea  dissonare  putantur  a  rero,  quia  non  at  diclu  Punt  »tclligun- 
tur;  tamen  liberuni  ibi  habct  lector  auditorve  judicium,  quo  rel  approbct,  quod  pla. 
cuerit,  vol  improbat  quod  oflfcnderit.  Et  idco  cuncta  ejuttmodi,  nbu  vel  cert4  rationed 
vol  ex  iWh  canunlck  auctoritatc  dcrendantur,  ut  demunstretur  sivc  omnino  ita  cMCr 
sive  fieri  potuissc,  quud  ibi  disputalum  est,  vcl  nurnttum  :  si  cui  displicMcrit.  aut  cre- 
dere nolucrit,  non  rcprehcndiiur.  In  ill  A  vcro  canonic^  cminentik  m.  Utcrarum, 
etiamei  unus  prophcta,  sou  apostolus,  aut  evangclieta,  aliquid  in  suis  litcris  puauis^e 
ipsa  cononis  confirmutionc  declaratur,  non  licet  dubilarc  quod  verum  sit:  alioquiiv 
nulla  erit  pagiiia,  qua  humanae  impcrilia)  regatur  infirmitiis,  si  librurum  saluburhiua 
lucturitus  aut  contcmta  penitus  aboletur,  aut  intcrminula  confuudilur.*'  Thomaa 
Aquin.  Sum.  tot  theulog-  P.  i.  q.  1,  art.  8,  edit.  Caj.  Lugd.  1580,  p.  10.  "  Auctori. 
tatibua  canonica)  scriplunB  utitur  ^sacra  doctrina)  proprie  ex  necessitate  argumcn* 
tando  :  auctoritatibua  autcm  aliurum  doelorum  ecclcsiie  quasi  arguendo  ex  propriis^ 
sed  probabiliicr.  Innitiiur  eiiim  fides  nostra  revelationi  apo^tolis  el  prophcUs  fbcts, 
qui  canonicoe  libroa  scripKcre,  non  autem^rti?ciationi,siqua  fuit  aliis  docturibua  facta." 
Undc  dieit  Augustinus  in  epistoli  ad  Hicronjmum  (six  :;  '*  Solis  enim  scripturarum 
libris,  qui  canonici  appcllantur,  didici  hunc  honorem  dcferre,  ut  nullum  auctoicai 
eorum  in  scribendo  errassc  aliquid  firraissimc  crcdam.  Alios  autem  ita  lego,  at 
quantalibot  sanctitate  doctrinaquc  prspoUcant,  non  idco  vcro  putcm,  quod  ipsi  ila 
senserunt  vol  scnpscrunt  *' 

Catholics  distinguish  very  well  between  the  testimony  of  the  father  of  the  Church, 
as  to  the  universal  belief  of  his  time,  and  his  own  philosophy  or  theological  apccula* 
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tain  only  what  waa  sound.     Moreover,  the  €:[prc9si£>D,  '*  doctrine  of  th 
fa(Kers«"  h  frequently  synonymous  with  trmditioD  :  in  thb  scnae 
are  considered  as  reprejsentativcBof  the  faith  of  antiquiiy — as  channel 
i.nd  wttnes^ea  of  transmitted  doctrine;  but  by  no  metins  so  when,  upo 
li  thousfind  subjects,   tbey  ky  before  us  their  own  peculiar  vi^^wii  an 
epeculfitJons.      From  thi.H  point  of  view,  where  they  do  not  speak,  h\ 
throvgh  them  (he  hell^ofthe  universal  Church  umadeknoicn.  they 
•esSf  undoubtedly,  a  decisive  authority  t — an  authority,  however,  w 
belongs  not  to  their  persons,  but  to  the  tradition  whereby  they  themsciv 
were  regulated^  and  which  they  only  reflect.     In  this  respect,  we 
Heeds  II grec  with  thorn*  because  one  doctrine  of  faith  hath  subsisted, 
tnu^  subsist,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,     We  will  ni 
and  cannot  believe  other  wise,  than  as  our  fathers  have  believed  ;  bi 
fts  to  their  peeuliariiies  of  opinion,  we  may  adopt  them  or  not,  as  y 
please.     Besides,  the  truth,  which  we  possess  in  common  with  the 
{las,  as  we  have  already  el&c where  had  occa-nion  to  observe,  by  mean 
of  the  iiplendid  intelLcts,  which  devoted  their  undivided  energy  to  it 
defence,  been  often  more  deeply  invcsUgated,  or  contemplatoti  in  all 
Ikmi rings,  and  viewed  in  a  more  general  connexion  ;  so  that  Chrislia: 
#cience  makes  continual  progress,  and  the  mysteries  of  God  are  eve 
more  clearly  unfolded.     For,  this  suhjL'ctive  insight  into  the  doctrines 
salvatioo,  eternally  immutable  in  thcmHctvcs,  the  fathers  of  the  CUur 
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The  same  principlo  holds  good«  with  regard  to  their  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Except  in  the  explanation  of  a  very  few  classical  passages, 
we  know  not  where  we  shall  meet  with  a  general  umibrmity  of  Scrip* 
fund  interpretation  among  the  fathers,  further  than  that  all  deduce  from 
the  sacred  writings,  the  same  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality,  yet  each 
in  his  own  peculiar  manner ;  so  that  some  remain  for  all  times  distin- 
guished  models  of  Scriptural  exposition,  others  rise  not  ahove  mediO' 
crity,  while  others  again  are,  merely  by  their  good  intentions  and  their 
love  for  the  Saviour,  entitled  to  veneration.  As  in  this  manner*  among 
the  fathers  themselves,  one  is  superior  to  the  other,  and  by  his  exege- 
tical  tact,  by  the  acuteness  and  delicacy  of  his  perceptions,  by  an  intel- 
lectual affinity  with  the  writer  expounded,  by  the  extent  of  the  philo- 
logical and  historical  knowledge  brought  to  the  task  of  interpretation, 
holds  a  higher  place  ;  so  this  may  and  will  be  the  case  in  all  ages.  The 
same  dogmas,  the  same  morality,  all  like  the  fathers,  will  find  in  Holy 
Writ ;  yet  in  another  way  :  we  will  bring  forward  the  same  things  but 
often  not  in  the  same  manner.  More  extensive  philological  acquire- 
ments, and  the  more  abundant  aids  of  every  kind,  which  modem  times 
Jlfif^     '  furnish,  enable  us,  without  in  the  least  degree  deviating  from  the  unani- 

mous  interpretation  of  the  fathers,  to  explain  many  things  in  a  better 


dicas  nova.^  c.  zxviii. :  **  Scd  forritan  dicit  aliquifl :  nullosne  ergo  in  ccclenkChriiti 
profcctuB  ?  Habcatur  plane  et  mazimim.  Nam  quia  ille  cat  tarn  invidua  hominiboB, 
tam  CX08U8  Deo,  qui  illud  prohibere  conetur  7  Sed  ita  foment  «'  ^^re  profectut  ait 
iUefidei^  non  permutatio.  Siquidem  ad  profectum  pertinet^  ut  in  semst  ipsa  ttn«. 
quitquc  re.8  amplificctur,  ad  pcrmutationcm  vcro,  ut  aliquid  ex  alio  in  aliud  transver. 
tatur.  Crescat  igitur  oportet,  et  multum  ychemenlerque  proficiat  tam  Bingulomm, 
quam  omnium,  tam  unius  hominis,  quam  totius  ccclesio)  o'tatum  ac  ssculorum  gnu 
dibuB  intclligentia,  scientia,  Bapientia ;  Bed  in  buo  duntaxat  genere,  in  eodum  Bcilicet 
dogmatc,  eodem  i-enBd,  e&demque  sententift.."  c  xxix. :  **  Imitetur  aniniarum  reli- 
gio  rationera  corporum  ;  que  licet  annorum  proccssCl  numeroa  buob  evolvant,  et  ex* 
pticent,  eadcm  tamen,  quas  erant,  pennancnt.  Multum  intercBt  inter  puehtie 
florem  et  aencctutis  maturitatem ;  sed  iidem  iamcn  ipsi  fiunt  Bencs,  quif  uerant 
adoleBcenteB  ;  ut  quam  via  unius  ejusdcm  hominis  status  habitusque  mutetur,  una  ta- 
men nihilominus,  eademquo  natura,  una  eademque  persona  sit,'*  etc.  Commonito- 
rium,  ed.  Klfipfel,  Vienn.  1809,  c.  xxvii.  p.  199  :  **Thi8  explanation  of  St.  Vincent 
was  occasioned  by  the  Manicheans,  who,  as  we  gather  from  St.  Augusline^s  works, 
Ds  utiUiate  credendif  De  vera  religione.  Contra  Faustum^  &c-,  brought  up  the  old 
Gnostic  charge  against  Catholics,  that  they  were  under  a  religious  tyranny,  that 
among  them  was  found  no  independent  inquiry  into  doctrine,  and  no  progress  in 
knowledge.  How  desirable  it  were,  that  we  could  everywhere  find  such  clear  no- 
tknis  of  the  progressive  development  of  Christian  dogmas,  as  are  here  advanced  by 
Vineentius !  Now  we  think  we  have  made  a  progress  in  Christian  knowledge,  when 
we  deny  Christ  to  be  what  he  declared  himself  to  be  !'* 
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aod  more  aoUt]  timaacr  than  (hey  did.*     Tha  bcder  Catholic  cxegUlis 
iUiCQ  the  reformation^  from  Thomai*  de  Vio,  CoDlarcni^  Sadoletus,  Ma- 


*  CnrdinaJ  Cajctaii,  in  tho  Preface  to  hii  Ejipositioji  of  Genefi*,  my 8  ;  **  Nora  ftlli- 
^Ttt  Driu  oxpoeitioncm  Bcriptumrutu  B^cmniiii  priscorum  doclorum  sen^ibufi ;  wed 
SctiptiiriB  ipflt  iule^mn,  sub  Catholic i]  ecclcaix^  ccn«ur&  ;  aljoquin  iipe»  ciobiK  et  pcHit^rii 
tollef^tiur  cxponrndi  BcriptUFam  sncrmm,  nbi  tmn^fc^rcndOi  ut  ainitt,  dp  libro  m  quiQ- 
tertiiim.'*  The  mcuniii^  of  the  ciLrdina]  if,  thikt,  bj  a  frvtierai  mtcfprctnlmn  of  Holj 
Wrii  Tto  tenet  can  he  elicited  contrary  to  CatboUc  doctrin**,  to  th«  «Qnae  of  the  Churebt 
|q  the  fatth  ummimuiiflly  atte«l^d  by  th«  fatbcn  ;  aHhou;^h  indelaib  the  intf^rprf^tnttofi 
may  dJifi<*r  from  that  of  the  fathcrB-  When,  foi-  txanipli^  it  U  said  of  God*  H*?  har- 
dened the  benTt  of  Pharaoh.  He  wiU  miBC  up  falw  prophetH^  He  huted  Eaau  tind  lf>vc4 
Jacob  before  they  were  bom ;  to  t^o  CTntbolic  ejcgiat*  like  Calvin  ant  Bezi,  w^>u!d 
thoDcc  infefi  that  the  Bible  rcptwietitii  God  tt»  ih^  mithor  of  evil,  and  would  nay  the 
Dettj  creates  a  portion  of  mankind  for  sin,  in  ordc^r  to  be  nflerwarda  able  to  datnn 
them  i  for  euch  a  monBtroua  anvtlion  would  be  contrary  to  llie  imivtsTfUil  te«timonj 
of  the  fathcre ;  that  is  to  say,  to  Lhu  cooitant  docLrine  of  the  Church-  On  t}i&  other 
hand^  the  CathoUc  interpreter  m^j,  in  ll^i  pceulior  mode  uf  explaining  tlinst?  pEv^ugc^ 
by  lh*3  biblical  phfafleolo^y^  differ,  if  thrrc  be  adequate  groundft,  frjjtii  all  tho  falbew 
put  toj^ether  Meli!,hioT  Ciuiua  was  not  quite  mtla^ed  with  the  above^mjcniioned  prin- 
eipjcj  became  he  dodueed  from  it  Lhoee  fanciful  opiniona,  which  are  not  unfreqiicnlly 
met  with  In  Cajelan^B  ejtegettcal  writiu)^ ;  for  wb&t  Ctmuv,  ia  the  work  abeady  cJted« 
«iyi.  pv43Ti  ia  perfcctlj  true  :  **  lUud  bre^iter  dici  potettt  C^ajclanum  HuiomiM  i  cclosm 
tt^dificatoribus  paretn  esse  potuisac,  niu.  .  ,  «  »  ingenii  di-XtontMle  cunfi^ufi  literaa 
demum  vaom*  wa»  arbitratfL  cxpotfuiiBet,  fellci«lme  quidem  fere«  led  inp^ucti  qmbtu- 
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•ills,  Maldonado,  Jiutioian,  Eat  ins,  ComeliiiB  a  Lapide*  dowD  to  oar  otm 
day«y  furnihh  a  proof  of  what  is  here  asserted ;  and  the  Biblical  re- 
searches of  beveral  critics,  such  as  Richard  Simoo,  Hug,  Jaho,  FeiliiK>> 
aer,  and  others,  will  certainly  not  show,  that  the  earlier  theologians  have 
left  nothing  to  the  later  ones,  but  to  edit  their  works  anew.  Accord* 
ingh  f  wherein  consists  the  impropriety  that  we  should  still  revere  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  same  miracles  of  divine  wisdom  and  compassion, 
which  our  fathers  revered  fourteen  and  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  T 
Doth  the  impropriety  lie  in  the  short-sightedness  of  our  understanding, 
which  is  unable  to  discover,  that  such  simple  writings  as  the  Sacred 
Books,  should  not  have  been  understood  as  to  their  essential  import  in 
the  times  wherein  they  were  published,  and  in  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed  7  Must  we  thus  look  for  this  impropriety,  in  our 
inability  to  conceive  how  an  age,  which  was  nearest  to  the  compoedtion 
of  the  Bible,  should  have  been  the  furthest  removed  from  the  true  un- 
derstanding thereof  7  Or,  doth  it  consist  in  our  regarding  the  opinion 
as  singular,  that  the  Christian  Church  had  not  penetrated  into  the  sense 
of  her  own  sacred  records  at  a  time,  when  she  exerted  a  truly  renova- 
ting influence  over  the  world,  when  she  conquered  Judaism,  destroyed 
Heathenism,  and  overcame  all  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  Or,  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  convince  ourselves,  that  the  night  is  dispersed  by 
darknc88,  and  illubions  by  error  7  Or,  doth  the  impropriety  consist  in 
the  opinion,  that  Holy  Writ  could  not  possibly  have  been  destined  in  the 
courN(>  of  every  fifteen  years,  and  even  under  the  hand  of  each  of  its 
expositors,  to  receive,  as  if  by  a  divine  miracle,  an  essentially  different 
import  than  in  former  times. 

Lastly  (and  this  is  the  principal  point),  since  the  Catholic  Church 
regards  herself  as  that  institution  of  the  Lord,  wherein  His  doctrines  of 
salvation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  have,  by  the  immediate  in- 
struction  of  the  apostles,  and  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  been  de- 
posited ;  her  claim  to  interpret,  according  to  her  rule  of  faith,  the  sacred 
writings,  in  which  the  same  doctrines  of^  salvation,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  Spirit,  have  been  laid  down,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  claims 
of  a  genuine  historical  and  grammatical  exegesis ;  and  it  is  precisely 
the  most  successful  interpretation  of  this  kind,  that  would,  of  necessity, 
most  faithfully  reflect  her  doctrines.     From  her  point  of  view,  it  appears 


emditionis  ct  ingcnii  poBteris  ipsi  quoquc  suis  mnnimenta  rclinquere,  in  illis  etiam, 
que  antiquorum  sunt  ingenio  ac  diligcntilL  elaborata,  nonnihil  noe  christiano  populo, 
m  volmnua,  prestare  ct  quidem  utiliaeiinc  poasumus.  Poeaumas  enim  vetustis  noTi'ta- 
tem  daro,  obsolctia  nitorem,  obscuriB  lucem,  fastiditis  gratiam,  dabiis  fidem,  omnibas 
naturam  luam  et  natoraB  busb  omnim." 
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aecnrdingTy  quite  uninteTligible,  hov  hor  claim  should  not  be  consistent 
with  the  la wf  of  a  true  c!Xegesis,  alone  deserving  of  the  name ;  or^  how 
thG,  in  other  rospt^cta  able  interpreter,  when  supported  by  her  rule,  should 
not  he  precisply  the  moat  diF^tinguishod.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other 
tiand,  starting  from  the  prejudice,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Catliolic  Church  are  not  conformable  to  Scripturej  must  consequently 
regarti  her  principle  of  interpretation  a^  one  outwardly  impo!9ed,  and 
therefore  arliitrary  and  ttnnatural  |  bat  this  prejudice  the  Catholic  repels 
ma  idle,  and  totally  devoid  of  foundation. 


4  xLm* — The  HJeru^kj, 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Hierarchy.  The 
primary  view  of  the  Churehf  as  a  divine  and  human  institution,  is  here 
evinced  in  a  very  striking  form.  Accordingly,  for  the  exercise  of  pub- 
lic functions  in  the  Church,  for  the  discharge  of  the  oflice  of  teaching, 
And  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  a  divine  Internal  caUing  and 
a  h  I  gher  qu  a  I  i  fiea  tion  arc,  abo  v  call  t  h  i  ngs,  requi  red ,  B  ut,  as  the  di  v  iue, 
invisible  nature  of  the  Church  is  connected  with  a  human,  visible  form; 
90  the  calling  from  above  must  necessarily  be  hero  below  first  di.sc era* 
ed,  and  then  acknowledged ;  and  the  heavenly  qualiticalion  mu^t  ap- 
pear attached  to  an  act  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  executed  in  the  vjsi- 
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chnrch.  Tkis  req^res  thai  tlie  baptism  of  fire,  and  of  the  J 
be  Ukevbe  a  baptisiB  of  water  ;  and  that  the  nurture  of  the  aool,  ^ 
Christ  impart s»  should  be  visibly  represented  by  a  bodily  load.  la  ih& 
very  idea  of  such  a  Church,«n  external  sacrifice,  alto*  b  BiLUHBiij 
ioTolved.  The  same  obsenration  will  apply  to  priestly  orders ;  die  i»- 
temal  and  outward  consecration  go  together ;  the  heavenly  and  &» 
earthly  unction  become  one  and  the  same.  As  the  preserradoa  of  ih& 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christ,  hath  been  intrusted  to  the  ChareW 
aa  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  reveie  as  a  priest,  every  iadividaal  vh» 
declares  he  hath  been  inwardly  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  On  Che 
eontrary,  as  he  must  prerioosly  be  carefully  and  strictly  bred  up.  and 
instructed  in  the  divine  dogmas  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  contribqte 
towards  their  further  propagation ;  so  he  receives  through  the  Chnr^ 
through  her  external  consecration,  the  inward  consecration  from  God  , 
or,  in  other  words,  he  receives,  through  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
ike  hishopst  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  visibiiity  and  the  stability  of  the 
Church  connected  therewith,  require,  accordingly,  an  ecclcaasrical  or^ 
dination,  originating  with  Christ  the  fiountain-head,  and  perpetuated  in 
uninterrupted  succession ;  so  that  as  the  apostles  were  sent  forth  by  the 
Saviour,  they,  in  their  turn,  instituted  bishops,  and  these  appointed  their 
successors,  and  so  on,  down  to  our  own  days.  By  this  episcopal  suc- 
cession, beginning  from  our  Saviour,  and  continued  on  without  inter* 
ruption,  we  can  especially  reco^ize,  as  by  an  outward  mark^  whkh  i» 
the  true  Church  founded  by  him.^ 


bile  et  eztemum  meerdotium,  in  qaod  Tctm  transTatum  est.  Hdc  autem  ab  eodem 
domhio  Salratore  noatro  insfitntcm  eeee,  atqne  Apoetolis,  eoramque  raccesBoribus  in 
■leerdotio  potestatem  traditam  coiMecrandi.  offcrendi  et  ministrandi  corpas  ct  san* 
guinem  ejus,  nee  non  ei  peccata  dimiUendi  et  retinendi.  saciv  litere  ostendont,  et 
Eccleae  Catholics  traditio  semper  docuit"  Hcdcc,  in  an  inriaiUe  Choreb  only  the 
inrisible  forgiTcneas  of  rns  and  confeasion  before  God  are  neccaaarj ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise  in  the  Tisiblc  Chorch. 

*  IreaxiB  wtLjw  to  the  heretics  of  his  tiiae  ( Adr.  heres.  lib.  iii.  c.  3 :)  **  Hec  ordr. 
natione  et  socceasione,  ea  qos  eet  ab  apostxilia  in  ecelesia  traditio  et  veritatis  pm^con- 
txatio  perrenit  usque  ad  noe.  Et  est  plenitsima  hapc  ostcnno  unam  et  eandera  viTifi. 
eatrieem  fidem  ease,  qut  in  ecelesia  ab  apostoli  j  usque  nunc  sit  consenrata  et  tradita 
in  veritate.**  Lib.  ir.  c.  43.  **  Quapropter  eis,  qui  in  ecclcsii  sunt  prcsbjtcris  obaa- 
d!re  oportet,  his  qui  succeasionem  hahent  ab  apostolis,  qui  cum  episcopatCis  succca- 
sione  ebarismi  veritatis  cerium  secundum  placitum  pitris  acccpenint.**  Teitnllian 
lemarka  against  the  same  heretics :  **  Edant  er^u  origincm  ecclesiarum  suarum  i 
evolvant  ordinem  episcoporum  suorum  ita  per  succcssiones  ab  initio  dccurrentcrot  at 
primus  ille  episcopus  aliqucm  ex  apostolis,  yel  apostiilicis  Tiris,  qui  tamen  cum  apos- 

tolis  persereraverint,  habuerit  auctorem  et  anteccssorem Hoc  enim  modo 

ecclesiaB  apostolicv  census  suos  defcrunt.    Sicut  Smymseorum  ecelesia  habcns  Poly^ 
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The  cpiscopaf^y»  the  coQtmualion  €f  the  apostleship,  ia  accnrdinglr 
neverocl  aa  a  Divioci  institution :  not  less  so,  and  even,  on  thnt  very 
account,  (ho  Ptapo,  who  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  h(^ad  of  the 
epi^opacy*  If  tlie  epkcopacy  is  to  ffiri»  a  corporation,  outwardly  as 
well  &s  iuwardly  bound  together^  in  order  to  unite  all  believers  into  one 
harmomous  life,  which  the  Catholic  Church  so  urgently  requires,  it 
standi  in  need  of  a  centre,  whereby  all  may  be  held  together  and 
firmly  connected.  What  a  helpless^  shapeless  mass,  incapable  of  all 
conibmed  action,  would  the  Catholic  Church  not  have  been»  spread  as 
she  iji  over  all  the  kinjfdotns  of  riie  earth,  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
had  she  been  po^essed  of  no  head,  no  supreme  bishop,  revered  by  all. 
She  would,  of  necessity,  have  been  split  into  an  incalculable  number 
of  particular  churches,  devoid  of  all  consistency,  had  not  a  strong, 
mighty  tiond,  united  all,  had  not  the  successor  of  Peter  firmly  held  them 
together.  Had  not  the  universal  Cburcb  possessed  a  head  instituted 
by  Christ,  and  had  not  this  head,  %  acknowledged  rights  and  obliga'^ 
fiofi«,  been  enabled  to  exert  an  influence  over  each  of  its  parts  ;  those 
parts,  abandoned  to  themselves,  would  soon  have  taken  a  cour?^  of 
dovelopmffnt,  contrary  to  each  other,  and  absolutely  determined  by 
local  relations,  a  course  which  would  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  body<  No  one  can  be  so  weak-minded  as  not  to  perceive,  that 
then  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church,  in  matters  of  faith,  woulfl  have 
vanbbedj  since  the  several  Churches  opposed  to  each  other  could  not 
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interests  of  the  Church,  would  infallibly  raise  to  the  episcopal  dignity 
men,  who,  in  a  short  time,  would  venture  to  destroy,  or,  at  least,  permit 
the  destruction,  of  the  common  faith.  The  same  would  be  thti  result, 
if  the  universal  Church  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  deprivation,  in  case 
'.^  /  the  pastor  of  a  particular  Church  did  not  fulfil  his  essential  duties,  or 

even  acted  in  open  violation  of  them.  But,  what  could  the  universal 
Church  accomplish  without  her  organ,  or  the  organ  itself,  if  no  one 
were  bound  to  obey  it  T  Yet  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood,  that  the 
rights  of  the  head  of  the  Church  are  restricted  to  purely  ecclesiastical 
concerns ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Age,  this  were  otherwise, 
the  causes  of  this  occurrence  are  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  necessities  of  that  period.  With  the  visibility  of  the 
Church — ^with  the  visible,  regular,  and  established  reciprocal  intercourse 
of  the  faithful ;  with  the  internal  necessity  of  their  very  existence  to 
be  members  of  one  body,  a  visible  head,  with  essential  and  inalienable 
rights,  was,  accordingly,  ordained.  In  addition  to  his  essential  ecclesi- 
astical rights,  whose  limits  may  be  found  traced  out  in  the  canonists, 
the  Pope,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  in  jmrticular 
Mgfis,  and  among  particular  nations,  acquired  the  so-called  non-essential 
rights,  admitting  of  various  changes,  so  that  his  power  appears  some- 
times more  extended,  sometimes  more  contracted.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known,  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  of  time  and  of 
disorders  in  the  Church,  partly  through  the  internal  development  of 
opposite  ideas,  two  systems  became  prevalent,  the  episcopal  and  the 
papal  system ;  the  latter  whereof,  without  questioning  the  divine  insti- 
tution  of  bishops,  exalted  more  particularly  the  central  power ;  while 
the  former,  without  denying  the  divine  establishment  of  the  Primacy, 
sought  to  draw  authority  more  particularly  towards  the  circumference.* 
As  each  system  acknowledged  the  essence  of  the  other  to  be  divine. 


*  The  most  general  maxims  of  the  episcopal  sjiitem  are  compriaed  in  the  Sy- 
nods of  Constance  (1414,)  and  of  Basil  (1431  ;)  they  araert,  the  Pope  is  nhjeci  to  a 
general  Comictl  lawfully  convoked,  representing  the  Church  militant : — a  one.sided 
principle,  which,  when  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  threatened  the 
Church  with  annihilation.  This  coarse  opinion  may  now  be  considered  as  oheolete. 
Concil  Const.  Seas.  iy.  in  Hardouin,  lib.  1.  torn  viii.  p.  252.  **  Ipsa  Synodus  in 
Spiritii  Sancto  congrcgata  legitime  gcneraleConcilium  faciens,  ecclesiam  Catholicam 
militantem  representans,  potestatcm  k  Christo  immediate  habet,  cui  quilibet  cujus. 
evnque  statas  tcI  dignitatis,  etiamti  papalis  existat,  obedire  tenetur  in  his  que  perti- 
nent ad  fidem  et  extirpationera  dicti  schi^matis,  et  reformationem  gcneralem  ecclesie 
Dei  in  capite  et  in  membris.'*  In  the  fifth  Sesnion  this  is  repeated,  and  the  like  is 
added  The  Council  of  Basil,  also,  in  its  second  Session,  hath  adopted  both  decrees 
verbally.    See  Hardouin,  Ub.  1.  p  1191. 
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they  constituted  an  opposition  very  bQDe6cia1  to  ecclosiusticfil  Ufo  ;  ^o 
tbatp  by  tboir  counleraclion,  ibe  pecytiar  free  devdopment  of  the 
several  partii  waS|  on  one  hand^  preserved*  and  the  union  of  these  in  one 
living,  undt visible  whole,  wii%  on  the  other,  maintained. 

The  dogmatic  decrees  of  t!ie  epk^opacy  (ynited  with  the  general 
head  and  centre,)  are  infallible  ;  for,  it  represents  the  universal  Church, 
and  oae  doctrino  of  falth^  falsely  ei^plained  by  it,  would  render  the 
wbofe  a  prey  to  error*  H.:^nce,  as  the  institution  which  Christ  hath 
established  for  the  preservation  ant)  the  explanation  of  FTis  doctrines, 
is  subject,  in  this  its  function,  to  no  error ;  so  tbo  organ,  through 
which  the  Church  speaks,  is  also  exempt  from  error* 

The  Metropolitans  (archbishopai)  and  patriarchs,  are  not,  in  them- 
selves;, essential  intermedialf^  grades  between  the  Bishops  nnd  the 
Pope ;  yet  has  their  jurisdiction,  ih©  limits  whereof  have  bson  dcter- 
mmed  by  general  councils,  proved  very  useful  for  maintaining  a  closer 
connexion,  and  a  more  immediate  su peri ntende nee  over  the  bie^hops, 
subject  to  their  authority. 

The  priests,  (taking  the  word  in  a  more  limited  sense,)  are,  as  it 
were,  a  muttipTicatian  of  the  hishop ;  and,  as  they  acknowledge  thenu 
selves  bis  assistants,  they  revere  in  him  the  visible  fountain  oF  their 
jurisdiction — their  head  and  their  centre.  In  this  way,  the  whole  l>ody 
is  bound  and  jointed  together  in  a  living  organism :  and  as  the  Irce, 
the  dj^per  and  wider  it  strike tb  its  roots  into  the  earth,  the  more  goodly 
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new  ordination,  was  but  the  recompense  of  serrices  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  a  period  of  probation  for  a  still  more  important  trust.  At 
present,  these  orders,  from  the  sub-deacon^ip  downwards,  are  preaerred 
bat  as  ancient  customs ;  for,  the  educational  system  of  modem  timest 
bears  an  essentially  different  character,  and  foHows  a  decidedly  dieo- 
retical  course.  Hence,  the  duties,  which  the  inferior  memb^s  of  the 
clergy  once  performed,  are  now  nearly  everywhere  discharged  by  lay- 
men, such  as  acolytes,  sacristans,  and  the  like. 


LUTHERAN  DOCTRINE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

§  xuT. — ^The  Bible  the  only  loarce  and  arbitreH  in  matteis  of  fiuth. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  by  us  to  the  proposition,  that  a 
positive  religion,  if  destined  to  act  with  a  permanent  and  dectsiye 
authority  on  mankind,  must  be  ever  imparted  to  successive  generations, 
through  the  medium  of  an  authority.  In  the  application  of  this  trust, 
however,  an  illusion  may  easily  occur.  Thus  we  may  imagine  that 
the  ordinary  mode,  in  which  an  historical  fact  is  attested,  may  here 
absolutely  suffice  ;  and  that  thus,  if  credible  eye  and  ear-witnesses  have 
delivered  a  written  testimony,  respecting  the  divine  envoy,  their  evi- 
dence should  constitute  an  adequate  and  lasting  authority  for  all  times. 
In  the  same  way,  as  Polybius  and  Livy  are  our  sources  of  information, 
in  respect  to  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Herodian  in  regard  to  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  emperor  Coramodus,  so  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  are  the  standing  authority  for  those  who  desire  to  know  Christ, 
to  surrender  to  hira  their  faith  ;  and  thus  the  necessary  claim,  that  the 
authority  of  Christ  should  be  represented  by  an  authority,  is  fully 
satisfied. 

But  here,  several  extremely  important  circumstances  are  completely 
overlooked.  The  sacred  historians  the  Christian,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
ranks  in  the  same  class  with  other  writers  of  history,  nor,  on  that 
account,  the  readers  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  any  other  historical 
work.  We  hold  it  to  be  necessary,  that,  under  quite  special  conditions, 
the  evangelical  historians  should  have  written  down  their  narratives, 
in  order  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  doubt,  whether  they  had  in  reality 
rightly  heard«  seen,  and  understood.  For  this  very  reason,  from  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  necessity. 
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ihat  ouly  under  certain  peculiar  conditious  could  the  riglU  uDder^tand- 
ing  of  the  sacred  penmen  be  securodj  in  order  that  we  mtglit  have  the 
decided  coDvictionp  that  what  they  recorded,  without  faliailication,  we 
apprehended,  without  eon  fusion,  A»  httlot  nay,  from  evident  reasons 
still  less,  can  wc  trust  alone  to  the  honest  purpose  and  pcmonaj  capacity 
of  the  author  of  the  apostolic  epLstlea^  when  tbo  qucstioii  at  i^ue  ist 
whether,  in  the  application  and  further  development  of  what  they  had 
learned  from  and  respecting  Jesus,  tbey  have  not  erred  i  but  precL^ly, 
because  we  do  not  wish,  and  cannot  wish  to  bestow  such  contidence, 
we  are  unable  to  rest  fiatiafied  with  those  ordinar)'  means,  which  are 
employed  to  diacover  the  sense  of  an  author*  And  this,  because  iiere 
far  other  wants  are  to  be  satisfied  than  those,  which  the  study  of  a 
Gredt  or  Roman  clasisic  can  gratify  \  because  matters  of  far  graver 
moment,  and  unquestionably  weightier  influence  on  life,  are  involved^ 
than  in  the  ca^e  of  the  latter ;  to  wit,  the  knowledge  whereon  depends 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souUt. 

Tbe  folio wiog  cireum^taoce,  also,  was  overlooked,  the  non-obser- 
vance whereof  was  hkety  to  entail  important  consequenecst  We  hav« 
two  sources  from  which  we  detive  our  knowledge  of  God  and  divine 
things, — the  natural  and  the  supernatural  reveklion ;  for  btevily-sake  we 
will  put  a  port  for  tho  whole,  and  say, — the  revelation  of  God  within 
us,  and  the  revelation  of  God  oat  of  u^  in  Christ  Jesus,  Tbe  revelation 
of  God  withiti  uh,  is  likewiso  the  organ,  wherehy  we  apprehend  the  uut- 
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For  this  simple  reason  it  is  eyident,  that  the  attestation  of  the  parport 
of  aa  external  revelation  can,  by  no  roesins,  be  unconditionally  rankedf 
with  the  attesta.ion  of  any  other  fact  i  nor,  can  it  be  affirmed,  that  the 
written  testimony  of  credible  eye  and  ear- witnesses,  is  an  adequate  aa* 
thority  in  the  one  case,  as  it  is  in  the  other.  What  any  informant  re« 
fattes,  respecting  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  we  can  learn  only  from  the 
testimony  of  him  and  his  like.  That  Carthage  was  taken  by  Scipio 
iBmilianus,  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  ancient  historians ;  and  as 
our  own  interior  suggests  not  the  slightest  hint,  as  to  such  a  fact,  there 
is  no  danger  of  contbunding  here  our  internal  voice,  with  the  narrative 
of  the  historian.  Religious  truths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  attested  in  a 
twofold  manner  ;  and  there  is  an  eminent  danger  that  what  hath  been 
revealed  to  us  from  without,  while  we  are  but  bringing  it  home  to  oar 
own  conviction,  might  take  the  colour  of  our  minds,  and  undergo  a 
greater  or  less  change.  Hence,  besides  Holy  Writ,  which  objectively 
is  unerring,  the  living  authority  of  the  Church  has  been  instituted,  in 
order  that  we  might  obtain ^or  ourselves,  subjectively,  the  divine  word, 
as  it  is  tn  Usel^*  Between  two  persons,  moreover,  an  absolute  under- 
standing  alone  is  possible ;  between  a  person  and  a  writing,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  absolute  misunderstanding  is  but  too  possible. 

Had  wo  no  innate,  internal  testimony  of  God,  so  that  we  were  by 
nature  utterly  godLss ;  then  indeed,  provided  only  we  had  still  the 
faculty  of  bpprehcnding  him,  a  mere  book  would  have  availed  as  suf- 
ficient authority,  in  that  case,  at  least,  our  own  interior,  perhaps  de* 
lusivc,  testimony  could  not  possibly  have  been  confounded,  with  the 
outward  one  ;  still  less,  could  a  tacit  preference  have  been  given  to  the 
former,  if  not  the  slightest  tone  of  a  divine  voice  came  forth  from  our 
bosoms.  No  fear  then  could  have  been  entertained,  that  we  were 
listening  to  ourselves^  instead  of  to  God,  when  all  in  man  that  could 
point  to  heaven,  were  mute.  This  is  the  |>oint,  where  Luther's  doc* 
trine,  on  Scripture  and  the  Church,  coincides  with  his  other  errors,  that 
have  been  previously  investigated.  His  doctrine  touching  original  sin 
inculcated,  that  nothing  in  man  intimated  and  attested  the  Deity  :  His 
doctrine  on  the  absence  of  human  free-will,  and  the  exclusive  operation 
of  God  in  the  work  of  salvation,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  alone  engenders 
faith  in  man.  So  next  the  proposition  was  advanced,  that  Holy  Writ 
is  the  soul  fountain-head,  standard,  and  judge  in  matters  of  faith.^ 


^  Epitome  Comp  f  p.  543.  "  Crcdimus,  confitemur,  ct  doccmus,  unicam  regulam 
et  normam,  ex  quk  omnia  dogmata,  omneaque  doctoret  judlcare  opcrtcat,  nullam  om- 
nino  aliam  eiw,  qaam  prophctica  et  apuatolica,  turn  vGtcria,  turn  noyi  Tettamenti 
SeriptA.**    Solid.  deeUr.  fcnna  dyadic,  controv.  (  ii.  p.  605. 
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Wblloi  therefore,  th^  CaCbalic  Cburcb,  in  order  to  guvd  man  agajiut 
errors  m  the  reception  of  Christ  Jan  truths  aad  to  JitTofd  him  tho  cer* 
tainty  that  he  b  in  po^i^esaion  of  the  aame^  prec^ntst  h^rsieif  as  ibo  alU 
sufRcieoti  because  divinely  appoioted,  saroly  ]  Luther«  on  the  other 
ha  ad,  t^eeks  to  obtain  the  ^me  eod,  by  not  only  exalting  the  measure 
of  the  comniunicaliona  of  the  tloty  Spiriti  but  by  annihilaiing  all  h\^ 
man  coocurrencef  and  rescnrlng  to  the  Ddly  an  oxcluaive  agency  :  be 
aay^i^  the  Holy  Spirit  readetb  in  the  Scripturei^  not  thou. 

As  accordingly  the  Reformers  reproi^nted  all  human  concurrence  in 
tbo  work  of  sal  vat ioQ,  not  only  a^  uanect^tisary,  but  a«»  impoa^ublef  and 
held  that^  where  human  oagcroeau^  ventured  an  intrudiouiuto  thk  wotkf 
an  abortion  wae  unavoidably  engendered  j  sOt  they  indulged  id  the 
idea,  that  whoever  addreso^ed  him:!k^)f  immDdiataly  to  Holy  Writ,  ob* 
t&ined  an  imniQciiate  knowledge  of  ita  contents,  Ttiey  rejt'Cted  the 
mediating  authority  of  the  Churchy  which  guided  the  intellectual  activity 
of  each  individual,  becau^jo  they  wished  to  avoid  e^r^  thing  huinao, 
without  apprehending  that  tb«  vubjccUvity  of  the  believer*  would,  Lberei>y, 
be  ^et  in  the  me^l  uoreatrained  movemt^nt,  and  be  confounded  with  tiie 
objective  revelation  \  nay,  without  fearing,  that  any  human  alloy  were 
possible  ia  thi^j  work^  because  such  had  boen  ditfcdxded  from  their  own 
imagination  I 

This  view  often  bf  eakia  out  with  singular  naivete ;  as  for  insitAnce«  in 
tile  oft-repeated  aasBriioni  ttiat  tbi>  Btbte  in  the  judge  in  maitei^  ol  iaiih* 
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numerous  passages  of  the  writiogs  of  the  Reformers,  as,  for  example,  lA 
the  foUowiug  sentence  of  Zwingiius,  this  coofiisioo  recurs.  In  wLshing 
to  explain  what  Church  cannot  err,  and  how  it  cometh  that  it  cannot 
err,  he  says,  '^The  sheep  of  God  follow  the  word  of  God  alone,  which 
can  in  nowise  deceive :  it  is  accordingly  cleari  which  is  the  inerraUe 
Church,  the  one,  ta  wit,  which  rests  on  the  word  of  GKkI  alone."^  In 
other  words,  he  who  holds  to  the  infallible  Word  of  God  alone,  is  le* 
garded,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  as  infallible ;  just  as  if  it  were 
one  and  the  same  to  renkd  the  inerrable  Scripture,  and  to  be  forthwith 
inerrable :  and,  as  if  a  vastly  important  intermediate  step  were  not  here 
overleaped*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformers  concluded,  that  CatiKh* 
lies  are  in  error,  because  they  interpret  Holy  Writ,  according  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church. 

That  the  union  which  we  have  pointed  out  between  Che  mode, 
wherein,  according  to  the  Reformers,  man,  in  his  inward  sentiments 
and  his  powers  of  will,  is  converted  to  God,  and  the  mode,  wherein  the 
religious  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  believer  are  formed,  is  based 
on  no  arbitrary  assumption,  may  be  irrefragably  (Toved  by  numerous 
passages,  from  Luther  and  Zwinglius,  when,  even  the  general  connexion 
of  their  doctrines  did  not  clearly  imply  it.  In  his  writings  to  the  Bohe* 
mians,  on  the  institution  of  Church  ministcr9,f  Luther  expressly  de« 
clares,  that  the  believer  is  the  freest  judge  of  all  his  teachers,  since  he  is 
inwardly  instructed  by  God  alone.  Excellently  well  doth  Zwinglius 
illustrate  the  sense  of  his  colleague  in  Wittenberg ;  and  we  may  the 
more  confidently  summon  him,  as  a  witness  to  Luther's  original  view, 
as  he  nowhere  mauifests  a  productive  genius,  has  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
his  writings,  expressed  one  original,  pregnant  idea,  and  almost  always 
pushes  Luther's  opinions  to  an  extreme,  albeit,  he  often  ridiculously 
puts  in  claims  to  originality.  Zwinglius  compares,  without  scruple,  the 
word  of  Scripture  to  the  Word  of  God,  whereby  all  things  were  created 
out  of  nothing — with  that  word,  in  virtue  whereof  light  arose  when  the 

*  Zwingl.  de  yeri  et  fall,  relig.  comment.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  foL  192.  **  Hec  tandem 
■ola  est  ecclena  labi  et  errare  nescia,  qus  Bolam  Dei  paBtoris  vocem  audit,  nam  haso 
■ola  ex  Deo  est.  Qui  cnim  ex  Deo  est,  yerbum  Dei  audit ;  et  rurm,  yoa  non  auditit, 
qui  ex  Deo  non  cstis.  Ergo  qui  audiunt,  Dei  oves  sunt,  Dei  ecclcaia  sunt,  errare  ne« 
queunt :  nam  solum  Dei  yerbum  sequuntur,  quod  fallere  nulU  ratione  potest.  Habet 
jam,  quenam  sit  eccleaia,  quae  errare  nequeat,  ea  nimirum  sola,  quas  solo  Dei  yerbo 
nititur." 

t  Luther  de  Instit  minist.  ecclcs.  Opp.  tom.  ii.  fol.  584.  **  His  ct  similibus  mol* 
tis  locis,  tum  eyangelii,  tum  totius  Scriptural,  quibus  admonemur,  nc  falsis  doctoribos 
ercdamus,  quid  aliud  doccmur,  quam  ut  noetrs  propritB  quisquis  pro  se  salutisratkm- 
«m  habena,  certus  tit,  quid  credat  et  sequatur,  ac  judex  liberrimus  sit  omnium,  qui 
dooent  earn,  mIm  d  Dea  jo2o  ioetiu,^    Other  panages  we  shall  cite  below. 
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Lord  spake  ;  "  Lot  Ihere  i>e  light, '**  To  explain  the  mode  of  operalioD 
of  the  Dh  inc  Word,  be  appeals,  moreover,  to  that  interna!  word^  which 
eame  to  the  prophets  of  the  old  covoDantt  and  which,  ilthough  it  ex- 
acted what  was  most  extraordioary,  and  promised  what  was  moat  mar- 
vel lous,  yet  mlAoutthc  aid  of  human  reflection  and  mental  activiii/f  took 
froisesifion  of  tbo#e  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  brought  them  under 
subject joD.f  Mingling  truth  with  fabchood,  and  deducing  the  latter 
from  the  former,  he  concludes  that  no  mau  can  instruct  another,  since 
Christ  eaith,  **  No  one  cometb  to  Himi  unJeas  the  Father  draw  him/' 
That  no  man  can  implant  faith  in  another — that^  without  the  internal 
attraction  of  the  Father^  without  the  mysterious  opening  of  the  internal 
aenae  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  one  can  believe,  is  undoubtedly  quite  cer- 
tain. But  the  opinion,  that  on  this  account,  human  co-opcratioQ  h  un- 
necessary, rests  on  the  very  same  false  conclusion,  which  the  Refor- 
mers drew,  when  they  represented  the  conversion  of  the  will,  as  the 
exclusive  work  of  God, J 

Here,  moreover,  we  can  clearly  discern  the  cause,  why  the  Reformers 
were  originally  such  decided  adversaries  to  all  philosophy  and  specula- 
tion— why  Carbtndt,  who  was  a  confederate  of  Luther's,  in  the  famous 
disputation  at  Leipzig*  required  the  candidates  of  theology  to  apply 
themselves  to  some  handicraH:,  rather  than  to  study,  in  order  that  the 
human  mind  might  not  be  filled  with  things,  which  only  impeded  the 
entrance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,     Accordingly  he  himself  gave  up  th© 
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mentific  investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order  that,  from  simple  «rtl« 
lans,  who  had  not  disqualified  themselves  by  indulging  in  human  m- 
flections,  he  might  learn  immediately,  through  God,  the  mysteries  of 
His  kingdom,  and  be  initiated  in  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ«  Melaiie- 
Ihon  went  as  an  apprentice  to  a  baker,  not  only  to  learn  how  to  under* 
stand  the  Bible,  but  to  apply  it,  when  understood  in  the  manner  w^ 
have  mentioned  ;  for,  the  passage  ^  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  ^ce*  he 
conceived  to  be  a  divine  precept,  imposing  the  duty  of  manaal  labour. 
We  are,  indeed,  aware,  that  Luther  himself  very  mnch  modified  tiib 
Ins  original  view,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinisd^ 
liad  been  made  to  undergo  a  still  greater  change.     But,  when  we  wisli 
to  exhibit  to  view,  the  internal  genesis  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  the 
Church,  we  should  not  hold  up  the  later  phase  as  the  earliest,  nor,  in 
general,  confound  one  with  the  other.  The  later  conceptions  of  Lather, 
which  were  meant  to  be  an  improvement  on  his  earlier  opinions,  broogbl 
into  his  system  contradictions,  which  must  themselves  he  accoonted 
for.     It  was  also  only  outward  phenomena  that  induced  Ltither  to  pur- 
sue  another  course — to  wit,  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists.    As  the  authors 
of  this  sect,  like  Luther,  appealed  to  the  interior  teachings  of  the  Di- 
vinity, and  as  he  felt  utterly  incapable  of  meeting  their  objections  on 
this  ground,  he  saw  himself  forced  to  insist  anew,  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  human  efibrts,  for  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture.  In 
general,  the  fanatical  commotions,  excited  by  the  so-called  heavenly 
prophets,  gave  a  very  different  turn  to  Luther's  mind,  than  he  previous- 
ly had ;  and  this  fact,  Adolphus  Menzel,  in  his  ^  Modem  History  of  the 
"Germans,"  has  observed  with  great  penetration.     But,  at  all  events, 
those  are  far  from  duly  appreciating  Luther's  views  and  spirit,  who 
imagine,  that  he  absolutely  believed  that  he  could  discover  the   true 
eense  of  Scripture,  by  an  historico-grammatical  interpretation.  Nothing 
was  more  alien  to  him — nothing  more  at  variance  with  his  whole  sys- 
tem :  the  very  notion  that,  by  human  exertions,  we  can  win  and  appro- 
priate to  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  he  held  to  be  the 
•acme  of  ungodUness.     Learned  interpretation  was,  by  no  means,  his 
method  for  discovering  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  but  only  for  obtaining 
^or  himself  and  others,  an  exegetical  explication  of  the  sense,  engender- 
ed in  man  by  the  immediate  and  exclusive  operation  of  the  Deity— an 
explication,  which,  according  to  his  principles,  should  have  appeared 
4|iiite  unnecessary.     Zwingle's  and  Luther's  original  views,  may  thua^ 
«ia  a  certain  sense,  be  compared  with  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Catho- 
^c  Church  saith  :  •»  I  am  immediately  certain,  wherein  the  true  doc- 
trine  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles  consists,  for,  I  have  been  therein  in- 
tnicted,  trained  up  and  educated  ;  and  what  I  have  learned,  hath  been, 
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hf  tlie  Divine  Spirit,  deeply  im pressed  and  confirmed  on  my  heart. 
^The  written  word  of  the  Apost!cs  can  only  coincide  with  their  oral 
^vommunieations,  and  must  be  inferpref ed  hy  the  same.  On  the  other 
bandf  the  opinion  of  the  two  Reformers  appears  to  havo  been  this: 
■•  Godi  by  his  own  interior  word  of  power,  working  with  hunian  co-ope* 
ffition,  hath  implanted  his  doctrine  within  us^  through  the  vehicle  of  th^ 
Sacred  Scriptures.  According  to  this  interior  word,  whoso  working 
forms  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  outward  word  muat,  is  its  de- 
tailSf  be  then  explained."  It  is  indeed  extremely  diHicult  to  form  a  very 
Tleftr  conception  of  the  primitive  views  of  the  Reformers :  but,  w« 
think  it  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  in  any  other  manner,  the  word* 
^f  Lather,  "  The  believer  is  internally  tanght  by  God  alone,**  with  the 
perpetually  recurring  a^isertion,  that,  without  the  Bible,  no  Christian 
liDowledge  is  possible.  In  tke  ae<|ueif  we  shall  obtain  fuller  explm nations 
^n  this  matter* 


Jiij. — CoAlttmu&tjom^     Int<5fnftl  ofdinatkiA,     Etrtj  Clirwtiaii  a  priett  and  tcmcliff, 
ftQii  o<in»c()iienil  J  ind^^nctetEt  of  th  <M^clc«j««ti«lLl  ctommunion.     Notion  of  ecotCi. 

These  opinions  were  attended  with  tho  weightiest  and  most  decisive 
consequenceii.  Aa  CJich  believer  was  deemed  to  be  instructed  by  God 
lUoncHand  capable^  without  bunmn  aid,  of  attaining  to  Christian  know* 
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hair  off  any  sow,  and  put  a  dress  oo  any  block.*  Luther  requires  fai^ 
disciples  confidently  to  reject  all  those,  who  have  been  ordained  by  the 
beast,  as  he  calls  the  Pope,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  had  received 
ordination  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  whose  place  the  Pope  is  namedt 
as  being  its  representative.  No  one  should  doubt,  he  says,  that  he  ii 
justified,  nay,  obliged  to  do  this^  since  all  believers  have  received  frooi 
Christ  a  priestly  dignity,  which  not  only  entitles,  but  binds  them  to 
exercise  the  office  of  teaching,  to  forgive  sins,  and  to  administer  ail 
the  sacraments.  The  Holy  SpirU^  wkk  iU  inSerior  undien^  vutntdg 
each  atie  inaU  Mngt^  engenders  faith  in  him,  and  makes  him  assured 
of  its  possession.^  Although  now  i^l  be  qualified  for,  and  possess  the 
right  oi  exercising  the  priestly  functions,  yet,  tn  order  io  avoid  ditorderi 
they  must  delegate  to  one  or  more  <^  their  body  the  general  right,  to  be 
exercised  in  their  place,  and  in  their  name,  after  the  more  respected 
members  of  the  community  have  imposed  hands  on  him«  and  thereby 
made  him  their  bishop.  (Ordination  according  to  this  point  of  vieift 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  act  of  introduction  into  an  ecclesiastical 
office.) 

Before  we  proceed  in  this  exposition,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
the  thoughts,  which  the  views  of  Luther  here  stated,  have  excited  in  our 
minds.  His  writing  to  the  Bohemians,  in  the  true  democratic  tone  of 
the  most  disgusting  popular  adulation,  confers  on  ey^vy  Christian  a 
degree  of  perfection,  which  is  belied  by  the  most  casual  glance,  that 
an  impartial  spirit  will  cast  into  its  own  interior.     That  yearning  after 


*  Luther  de  Institaendis  minist.  eccles.  opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  585. 

t  Loc.  eit  fol.  584.  *•  Christianum  esse  pdto  eum,  qui  Spirifum  sanctum  haBat, 
qui  ut  (Christus  ait)  docebit  eum  omnia.  Et  Johannes  ait :  nnctio  ejus  docebit  ?os 
omnia,  hoc  esl,  ut  in  aumma  dicam  :  Christianns  ita  certus  est,  quid  credere  et  noB 
credere  debeat,  ut  etiam  pro  ipso  moriatur,  aut  saltern  mori  paratus  sii."  ( What 
would  LfUther  now  say  7  Fol.  585.  '*  Deindo  cum  quilibet  sit  ad  verbi  ministeriiim 
natuse  Imptismo,  etc.  Quodsi  ezemplum  petimus,  adest  Apollo  Act.  18,  quern  legi. 
mus  plane  sine  uUi  yocatione  et  ordinatione  Ephesum  yenisse  et  fcr?enter  dfocuiHe, 
^udeosque  potenter  reyicisse. — Aliud  exemplum  prsstant  Stepfaanus  et  Philippus.  . 
,  .  .  Quo  jure,  mgo,  et  qui  auctoritate  7  Certe  nu«quam  ncc  rogati  nee  vocati  aquo. 
niam,  >ed  proprio  motu  et  generali  jure-^*  (What  astonishing  proofs !  •  Then :  **  Nova 
les  est,  inquiunt,  et  sine  exemplo,  sic  eligere  et  creare  eptscupos.  Respondco :  Iido 
antiquitfdma  et  ezemplis  Apustolorum  suorumque  discipulorum  probata,  licet  per  ?%• 
pistas  contrario  exemplo  et  pestilentibus  doctrinis  abuliia  et  eztincta.'*  (Ck>mpare  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  c.  xiv.  22  ;  Titus,  c.  i.  5.  1 1  ;  Tim.  ii.  2.^  Deinde  si  mazime 
Boya  res  c«et.  tamen  cum  yerbum  Dei  bic  luceat  et  jubcat,  simul  nccessitas  anima. 
nun  cogit,  promis  nihil  mavere  debet  rei  noyitas,  sed  verbi  majestas.  Nam  quid  nMm 
Bon  est  Dovum*  quod  fides  facit  7  Non  fuit  etiam  Apostolorum  tempore  noyum  ho. 
jBBnodi  ministerium  7    Non  fuit  noyum,  quod  filii  Israel  mare  transierunt  7"  cic. 
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^ammuniQ%  which  is  discernible  in  every  mant  and  by  none  is  felt 
more  vividly  than  by  the  Christian,  would  be  utterly  inexplicable,  if 
«ach  mant  tike  to  a  Godf  knew  everything^  possessed  alJ  truth  and  ail 
life  within  hiniself,  and,  in  every  rcspectt  absolutely  enifficcd  for  him- 
«e]f*  AH  communion  arises  and  exists  but  by  the  sense,  or  the  clear 
knowledge  of  our  own  wants  and  deficiencjes,  and  the  percept ioa 
thc^reby  determined,  tbit  it  is  only  in  connexion  with,  a^nd  the  closest 
adherence  to  others,  our  own  incapacity  and  helpleeisness  can  he  re- 
moved. FroTB  Luther's  f  iew  of  the  rights  of  a  Christian^  we  cannot 
even  conceive,  why  the  latter  should  at  all  need  a  teacher*  and  where- 
fore a  community,  of  which  each  individual  member  possesses  sufficient 
power,  to  satisfy  all  his  own  wan  la,  should  he  called  on  to  appoint  such 
a  teacher^  Even  the  quite  material  and  paltry  motive,  which  he  assigns 
for  the  necc^ty  of  a  public  teacher^  namely,  ^  the  avoidance  of  dia^ 
wder,*'  is,  in  hii  scheme,  devoid  of  all  oon^isteocy* 

What  need  Is  there  of  a  congregation,  for  mutual  ediiication  or  mu« 
tual  Instruct  ioa,  when  each  individual  is  taught  to  consider  himself  as 
an  independent^  aH-sufficient  monad  ?  Far  other  principles  than  these 
oi  Luther'a,  did  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
(c*  xii^)  unibld  on  the  communion  of  life  in  the  Church,  which  ho  iinds 
established  in  the  distribution  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  the  one  Spirit 
mrnong  many,  yet,  in  their  operations  necessary  for  all  believers,  who, 
therefore,  like  the  mem'bers  of  oae  body,  are  taught  to  depend  one  upon 
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Lather  thus  considered  each  individual  belierer  as  absolutely  inde^ 
pendent  of  a  religious  community,  because  standing  in  need  of  none, 
and  therefore  eeclenasHcaUy  free.  Here  we  are  enabled  to  explain  a 
phenomenon,  the  connection  whereof  with  others  was  impervious  to  the 
understanding  of  a  celebrated  historian.  Schmidt,  in  his  history  of  the 
Germans,  deemed  it  strange,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  that  they 
should  reject  metaphysical  freedom,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  lay 
claim  to  ecclesiastical  liberty.  It  wa6  precisely,  however,  the  denial  of 
the  former,  which  led  to  the  affirmation  of  the  latter.  He  who  beUeves 
himself  to  be  guided  by  God  ardy^  cannot  possibiy  discover  any  mean- 
ing in  a  dependence  on  men ;  nay»  he  must  reject  it  as  absurd — as,  od 
ene  hand,  the  offipring  of  arrogance,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  a  besot- 
ting domination  ;  so  on  the  other,  as  the  efiect  of  spiritual  bfindness,. 
and  of  a  slavish  sense,  ignorant  of  Grospel  liberty-^the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  who  concedes  to 
man  the  first-named  species  of  freedom,  and  pretends  not  to  deny  his 
power  of  independent  action,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  look  on  himsdf 
as  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
everything  human  is  to  be  considered  as  established  in  manifold  rela- 
tions,  and  determined  by  the  finite  world,  in  which  it  lived.* 


id,  quod  totius  corporis  est,  nihil  sibi  viadicat  proprium  :  led  ita  in  corpos  < 

fert,  ut  magiB  corporis,  quam  membri  aetiones  perfectionesque  esse  yideantnr.    Quo- 

eirea  illud  absurdum  est,  qaod  ii  scilicet,  quibuscum  none  disseritur,  earn  curam^ 

qnam  debent  capere,  non  capiunt Nos  sane,  quemaAmodum  scimus,  animam 

actum  ct  perfectionem  esse,  mazimo  quidem  corporis  physici  oifmnici,  secondo 
aatem  loco  membrorum  etiam  singulorum,  quibus  varias  licet  edat  functioned 
sed  omnes  illoB  et  corporis  propria  sunt,  et  propter  corpus  ipsum  membria  a  na- 
turlL  tributae ;  ita  spiritum  veritatis  ad  corpus  primum  ecclesis  refcrimus,  deindt 
propter  ccclesiam  ad  singulas  etiam  ccclesix  partes,  non  ex  squo,  sed  analog^ia  et  pro- 
portione  qu&dam  juxta  mensuram  uniuscujusquc  membri.  Uoum  corpos,  inquit,  et 
unus  spiritus.  Unicuique  autem  nostrum  data  est  gratia  secundum  mensuram  dona- 
tionis  Chnsti.  Quasnam,  vero,  haec  mensura  Christi  est  ?  Secundum  operationem» 
ait,  in  mensuram  uniuscujusqe  membri.  Spiritus  ergo  suo  quidem  laodo  singulis  pro. 
missus  est,  ut  magnos  doceat,  doceat  et  parvulos.  Ac  parvulis  lac  potum  dat,  ma- 
joribus  solidum  cibum.  lllis  Christum  loquitur  et  hunc  crucifizem  :  his  loquiter  sa- 
pientiam  in  mysterio  absconditam.  Yerum  singulis  membris  sic  spiritus  yeritatis 
adest,  ut  non  solum  corpori  miiverso  non  desit,  sed  corpori  qtiam  membris  priua  po- 
tiuaqtue  inielligatur  adesse,  etc. 

*  Luther  do  capt  Babyl.  p.  288,  b.  **  Christianis  nihil  nuUo  jure  posse  imponi  ]»> 
gam,  sive  ab  hominibus,  sive  ab  angelis,  nisi  quantum  volunt,  liberi  enim  sumut  9k 
omnihuM.  Dccebat  enim  nos  esse,  sicut  pairuli  baptizati,  qui  null  is  stadiis,  nuUis  ope. 
ribos  occupati,  in  omnia  sunt  liberi,  solius  glorid  baptismi  sui  securi  et  salvi*  Sumos 
enim  et  ipsi  panruli  in  Christo,  assidue  baptizati,  p.  2:^8,  a.  Dico  itaque  :  nequepa* 
pa,  ncque  episcopas»  nequo  uUos  hominum  habet  jua  onius  sjllabe  constitucodtt 
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Moreoven  in  considering  the  outward  rolations  of  things,  it  is  not 
difficuJt  to  coQceivo  iiow  tbe  doctriuc  wc  have  stated  might,  nay  must^ 
have  arttten  in  the  mind  of  Luther.  Aa  he  ]md  against  him  th^  authori- 
ty of  the  exititing  Church,  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  i  in  mediate 
power  of  God  working  withia  him  ;  as  the  old  eccleaiastiral  spirit  be^ 
came  extinct  in  hia  hreajHt,  tie  must  begin  by  renouncing  all  historical 
ftiid  traditionary  guidance,  and  incapable  of  calling  bacl^  In  person  the 
Apo@t]e«  tfieinsctvcst  in  order  to  he  authorized  by  tbem  41^  the  name  of 
Christ,  he  saw  no  other  ejupedient  than  an  appeal  to  an  fnvisiblet  inter^ 
Tukl  authorization.  The  consequences  were  not  slow  to  follow.  Scarce 
bad  Luther'tf  opinions  obtained  currencyt  and  begun  to  be  enlbreedf 
when  men,  tlie  most  uncailed,  deemed  theinselve«  to  have  received  the 
calling  of  teachers,  and  univen^l  confusion  ensued.^ 

The  Augsbui^  Confession  sought  to  obviate  tbb  evil,  and  hence  en- 
joined, that  no  one  should  teach  in  public,  who  had  not  received  a  law- 
ful vocation*  An  article  which,  in  the  Lutheran  system,  is  utterly 
uniotellLgible,  and  to  whichf  therefore,  we  can  assign  no  place  (herein  : 
but  must  nciercly  rest  satisfied  with  stating  its  existonce,  as  well  as  the 
ejciraneotis  causes,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin-  It  is,  too,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  aecidental  character  of  this  article,  that  it  merely  asserts, 
that  every  teacher  is  to  be  called  in  a  lawful  manner,  without  at  all 
dotermioing  in  what  this  lawfulness  consists. |     Lawfulness,  according 
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to  the  priiiciple0  of  the  Refornien,  oonmted  id  this :  dvU  iiotliHig  ex- 
ternal  could  be  lawfully  instituted,  and  that  every  one  might  undertake 
the  office  of  teacher,  who  belieyed  himedf  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Dirine  Spirit,  and  could  find  such  singular  hearers,  as,  firmly  oon« 
▼inced,  they  already  knew  everything,  and  needed  no  instmctionr  yel 
were,  nevertheless,  most  desirous  to  learn.  That,  at  a  kter  peiiodt 
the  Consintories  resenred  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  on  tha 
qualifications  of  a  candidate,  for  the  ofike  of  preacher,  and  permitted 
the  congregation  to  elect  only  such,  as  had  enlisted  the  approval  of  the 
most  higher  functionaries,  is  a  fact  as  well  known,  as  the  utter  incoa« 
sistency  of  such  an  arrangement,  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Luther,  must  be  evident  to  every  mind.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  Lutherans,  nay,  Luther  himself^  in  his  matarer 
years,  should  have  practically,  at  least,  rejected  his  fundamental  o(»n- 
ions,  and  thereby  unequivocally  demonstrated,  that,  perfectly  adapted 
as  those  opinions  might  be,  for  the  destruction  of  an  existing  Churcht 
and  the  subversion  of  all  established  notions,  yet  were  they  utterly  on- 
serviceable,  for  the  building  up  and  consolidation  of  a  new  Churdi. 
To  construct  such  a  Church,  they  were  forced  to  recur  to  the  old 
Catholic  method,  which  had  been  so  violently  assailed.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  we  shall  first  have  occasion 
to  furnish  the  roost  striking  evidences  of  this  retrograde  maoemenL 

^  xLvi. — Continiiation.    Inviflble  Chweh. 

By  the  analysis  we  have  followed,  we  have  obtained  a  tolerably  com- 
plete insight,  into  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Church.  The  believert 
according  to  what  has  been  stated,  is,  in  the  first  place,  instructed  by 
God  only,  exclusively  of  all  co-operation  of  human  activity,  whether  it 
be  his  own,  or  that  of  other  men.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  on  this 
account  infallible,  because,  having  been  taught  by  €rod,  without  human 
concurrence,  whereby  error  can  alone  arise,  he  is  in  himself  absolutely 


Lather  complains  Bomewhere,  **  That  if  aid  be  not  speedily  brought,  the  Gospel, 
schools,  and  parish  ministers,  are  all  ruined  in  this  land  ;  the  latter  must  go,  for  they 
possess  nothing,  and  wander  about,  looking  like  haggard  ghosts."  Elsewhere  he 
says :  **  The  people  will  no  longer  give  anything,  and  there  is  such  thanklefvneai 
among  them  for  the  holy  Word  of  God,  that,  if  I  could  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience,  I 
■hould  help  to  deprive  them  of  pastors  or  preachers,  and  let  them  live  like  swine,  as 
they  already  do."  See  Plank's  History  of  the  Protestant  System  of  Doctrine.  Vd. 
ii.  p.  342.  (In  German.)  Had  not  the  sovereign  power  interfered  to  set  restraints  on 
this  gospel  liberty,  never,  according  to  Luther's  principles,  could  an  ecclesiastiGal 
community  have  been  formed. 
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MtoftUe*  Thirdly,  it  cannot  h^nce  be  dtaeerned,  why  be  should  need 
Ae*BuppIpm€ntaf  aid  of  a  congregation,  invested  with  authority ,  from 
whose  centre  the  Word  of  God  should  be  announced  to  bim  ;  for,  by 
the  ambiance  of  the  outward  Divine  Word,  written  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  he  hears  bis  voice  alone,  and  without  an  intermediate  orpan** 

What,  after  all  this,  can  the  Church  be  other  than  an  invisible 
community,  since  no  rational  object,  in  the  visibilily  of  the  Church,  can 
any  longer  he  conceived  ?  80,  in  faet,  Luther  defines  i(B  notion,  when 
he  sajst  **  As  we  pray  in  faith,  I  helteve  in  a  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  com- 
munion of  saints*  This  means  the  community,  or  congregation  of  all 
those,  who  live  in  the  right  faith,  hope  and  charity  ;  thus,  the  essence, 
Mfe  and  nature  of  Christendom,  consists  not  in  a  bodily  aasembtage,  hut 
ill  the  assemblage  of  hearts  in  one  faith,  "f  That  this  one  faith  will 
never  fail,  Luther  had  not  the  slightest  cause  to  doubt,  for  God,  whose 
agency  is  here  represented  as  enclusive,  will  everywhere  produce  the 
same  efTects. 

But,  we  have  already  seen  how  Luther,  although,  according  to  him, 
believers  are  inwardly  taught  by  God  alone,  yet  all  at  once  (and  with- 
out its  being  possible  to  discover,  in  bis  system,  any  rational  ground 
for  such  an  assumption),  admits  the  (^tablishment  of  human  teachers, 
and  even  the  lawfulness  of  their  calling.  Hereby  the  Church  becomes 
visible,  recognizable,  obvious  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  ill^connccted  notions 
of  Godf  the  sole  teacher,  and  of  a  human  teacher  declared  competent, 
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,  is  Iwpdsm,  »ik1  Ike  Lord's  Supper,  and  abofre  all.  tbe  Gospd.*^ 
Hereby  the  Churdi  endentlj  becomes  outwardly  manifwt,  and  cooae- 
foently  act  eotirely,  and  in  every  respect  spiritnaL  Sdll  better  dotb 
Ibe  Angsbufg  Confcasion  describe  the  Choreh  asa  coimauaity  of  saiats, 
m  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  aacnuneBts  are  duly 
administered  rfr  so  that,  in  as  fcr  as  it  cooaists  of  saiata  only,it  is  ahso. 
hitely  inrisible ;  for  the  saints  no  one  knoweth  but  God  alone  ;  and,  in- 
awnnrh  as  the  Gospel  is  there  taught,  and  baptism,  and  the  body  of  the 
Lord  are  therein  ndndnistered,  it  cannot  avoid  beiqg  visihle.  The 
singularity  of  the  notion,  that  the  Church,  which  should  be  only  an 
invisible,  because  a  porely  spiritual  one,  yet  must  be  perceptible  to  the 
tenses,  is  stitt  further  heightened  by  the  addition,  that  it  is  found  there, 
where  the  Crospd  is  rigkd^  taught,  and  the  sacraments  are  r^fh^  ad- 
ministered. For  due  passage  siqipooes  that  there  are  fiJae  Qmchea  3 
and  now  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  opposite  Cburchea,  the  rigjht 
doctrine  set  forth  by  the  saints,' and  the  right  worship  ^^imim. 
tared  by  them.  Is  given  as  a  sign.  Doubtless,  the  true  Chodi 
possesses  the  pure  evangelical  Word  and  sacraments,  and  livea 
by  them,  and  consequently  possesses  saints.  Tet,  from  aO  this,  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,  amid  the  struggle  of  various  parties,  is  not  to  be 
recognized.  For,  eidier  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  saint,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  man  qualified  by  God  alone  for  the  ministry,  preaches^ 
we  should  conclude  his  doctrine  to  be  true ;  or  else,  from  the  truth  of 
hts  doctrine,  we  infer  that  he  is  a  saint.  The  first  is  not  possible,  for, 
from  a  thing  to  us  uncertain,  nothing  certain  can  be  deduced.  The 
second  presupposes,  that  he,  who  wishes  to  learn  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  demands  a  characteristic  of  the  same,  already 
possesses  the  true  doctrine,  and  is  certain  and  assured  of  its  poesessioai 
and  therefore  needs  no  mark.  Yet,  every  one  inquires  aAer  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  only  because  he  wishes  to  attain  to  the  possession  of 
Christ's  true  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  certainty  and  assurancoi 


*  Lother^  Re^KHis.  ad  Ebr.  Ambtos.  C«thar.  loc.eH.fQL  376^77.  Dices  anteni, 
m  eecleaia  iota  est  in  ■pirito,  et  res  omiiino  spiritoalis,  nemo  eifo  nosw  potent*  ubi  sit 
idla  ejus  pan  in  tolo  orbe.  .  .  .  Qqo  ergo  mgno  afrnoaeam  eeekaiam T  Re^ioodeo; 
ngnom  necessarinm  ert,  quod  et  habemoi,  fiaptiama,  ac  panem  ct  «"*"»""  potiai- 
■mm  ETangeliom. 

1  Confess.  August  Ait.  vn.  Item  docent,  quod  una  sancta  ecoleaa  perpetss 
mansora  sit.  Est  aotem  eeclesia  congrogatio  sanctomm,  in  quk  ETangeliimi  recta 
doeetnr,  et  recte  administrantur  saeramenta.  Et  ad  vcram  unitatem  ecclesis  attia 
est,  consentiie  de  doctrini  ETUigelii,  et  administratione  sacramentomm. 
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that  he  possesses  it.  But,  should  he  receive  for  answor,  the  true 
Church  is  there,  where  the  true  doctrine  is  found,  so  a  reply  is  evidently 
given,  which  is  nought  ebo  but  tho  question  itself,  that  is  to  say,  nothing 
at  alJ  m  aziawered» 

j  Muvu. — CoQlinuation^    Riao  of  the  visible  Chufch  according  to  Ltitbert    UMmnte 
reasonii  for  the  tniLh  of  an  article  of  fbitli. 

But,  as  yet  this  reasoning  can  scarcely  he  understood  ;  and  its  real 
8ense  wiU  then  only  he  clearly  apprehended,  when  we  have  dwelt  inore 
at  large  on  the  origin  of  the  Church,  such  as  Luther  darkly  conceived 
t^  His  meaning  tnay  thus  he  more  accurately  expres^d  as  follows. 
lo  a  man,  heiief  in  Christ  takes  seed  ;  if  this  faith  como  to  maturity, 
then  is  the  disciple  of  Christ  formed.  But,  as  a  mere  believer,  ho  stands 
only  in  one  rejatton  to  God  in  Christ ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  invisible 
Church,  of  the  concealed  and  everywhere  scattered  worahippers  of  the 
Lord*  But  as  soon  as  he  gives  utterance  to  bis  faith,  that  which  was 
hidden  within  him^  bursts  visibly  forth,  and  he  appears  an  open  disciple 
of  the  Saviour,  perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  If  be  finds 
now  several  with  the  Uke  views,  if  they  associate  with  him,  and  together 
outwardly  set  forth  the  substance  of  that,  which  they  internally  recog- 
nize as  religious  truth ;  then  the  invisible  coromumty  becomes  visible* 
The  common  faith,  which  inwardly  animated  and  united  atli  ere  they 
knew  each  other's  sentiments,  becomes,  as  a  common  doctrine,  an  out* 
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tfaw  paaaage,  the  clerjiy  are  coDceived  to  be  the  representatiyes  of  the 
Chnrch,  which  accordingly  is  of  a  nature  quite  visible,  and  professing 
the  faith  of  the  invisible  Church,  expressing  its  consciousness,  has  a  de- 
fined system  of  doctrines,  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  minis* 
ters  it  defends,  and,  as  the  sentence  of  the  saints,  holds  to  be  true  and 
inerrable.  The  visible  Church  appears,  consequently,  as  the  expression 
and  the  copy  of  the  invisible. 

The  following  considerations  are  of  great  importance,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  complete  conception  of  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Church,  and 
of  its  divergence  from  the  Catholic  system.  Luther  confounded  the 
internal  sense  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  with  its  outward  testimony, 
or  rather,  his  view  of  the  purely  interior  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Church,  whose  members  were  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  neces- 
sarily involved  this  confusion. 

After  dilating  at  length  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian,  amid 
the  various  views  as  to  the  sense  of  the  written  Word,  can  assure  him- 
self that  his  own  view  is  the  true  one,  he  lays  down  the  maxim :  ^  then 
thou  canst  be  assured  of  any  matter,  when  thou  canst  freely  and  safely 
assert,  this  is  the  pure  and  genuine  truth  ;  for  this  will  I  live  and  die, 
and  he  who  teaches  otherwise,  be  he  who  he  will,  let  him  be  anathema."* 
Hereby,  Luther  made  subjective  certainty  the  highest  criterion  of  Gos- 
pel truth,  without  reflecting  that,  by  the  very  fact,  the  eternal  Word  of 
God  had  become  an  outward  teacher^  an  external  authority^  for  attesting 
that  that  Divine  Word  had  revealed  such  and  such  doctrines,  was  above 
all  things  necessary,  in  order  to  impart  the  certainty  in  question.  The 
passage  of  St.  Paul's,  "  If  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  teach  another 


plorand«i8  sea  improbandos.  Uno  interiori,  quo  per  Spiritum  sanctnm  yel  donum  Dd 
nngaldre,  qailibetpro  se,  tuAqoe  soliuBaalate  illustratus,  certiptime  judical  et  disneniit 
omnium  dogrmata  et  senraa,  de  quo  dicitur  1  Cor.  ii.  1.  Spiritoalis  omnia  judical  et  a 
nemine  judicatur.  Hcec  ad  fidem  perlinel,  el  neccsearia  eil  cuibbel  eliam  privalo 
Chrisliano.  Hanc  Buperius  appellavimus  interiorem  clarilatem  ScriplunB  aacns. 
Alterum  esl  judicium  externum,  quo  non  modo  pro  nobia  iptis,  se^el  pro  aliis  el  prop, 
ter  alioram  flalulem,  ceitianme  judicamus  epinlus  el  dogrmala  aliorum.  Hoc  judicium 
est  public!  miniBteril  in  yerbo,  el  officii  ezlerni,  el  maxime  perlinel  ad  duces  et  pre. 
cones  yerbi.  Quo  ulimur,  dnm  infirmos  in  fide  roboramus  (7)  el  adyersarios  refuli. 
mus.  Sic  dicimus.  judice  ScripturiL,  omaes  spirilus  in  facie  Ecclesiae  esse  probandos. 
Nam  id  oporlel  apud  Chrislianos  esse  imprimis  ralum  atque  fiimissimum,  Scriptuiai 
tanclas  esse  lucem  epirilualem,  ipso  sole  longe  clariorem :  pneserlim  in  lis,  que  per. 
tinenl  ad  salutem  yel  necessilalem  Thus  he  speaks  in  ihe  year  1525,  not  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Bohemians.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  what  was  afterwards  put  forth* 
as  a  claim  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

*  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Episl.  to  the  Galat  part  i.  p.  31.    In  the  writing 
to  the  Bohemians,  this  sentiment  is  often  expressed. 
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Godp^l,  let  him  be  anathema,"  ^ve  him  occasioa  to  make  this  asser* 
tion.  But  Luther  did  oot  coosiderf  that  Paul,  to  whom  the  Haviouf 
himself  bad  appearedi  to  whom  ejctraordioary  revclatiomi  had  beeti  made, 
was  in  a  vety  di Cerent  situation  from  an  ordinary  Uhristian.  Doubt ieasi, 
the  unconquerabie  fir mn ess  of  Chriatian  coovieUont  ia  the  mark  of  a 
true-believing  aoul  ;  yet,  unfortunately,  the  grossest  error  hath  the 
power  to  exert  the  moai  lamentable  faacmation  over  the  mind,  and  bring 
it  by  degrees  uader  bondage,  as  Luther,  had  he  even  l>een  unacquainted 
with  earJier  e:iamples  in  tiistory,  might  have  seen  in  those  fanatics,* 
whom  he  so  vblenLty  combated* 

An  expedient,  varying  In  expression,  yet  the  same  m  substancci  is 
resorted  to  by  ^win^lius,  when,  in  his  *^ Commentaries  on  True  and 
False  Religion,"  he  says,  the  mark  of  true  doctrine,  the  ^ign  that  we 
have  righlly  understood  the  Divine  Word,  is  the  unction  and  te&^timony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Faith,  according  to  him,  is  no  science,  for  it  is  pre- 
ct^ly  the  learned  who  are  often  most  addicted  to  error  ;  and,  oa 
this  accouatf  faith  is  no  matter  for  investigation,  and  is  ejyUted  above 
allBtrire.t 

ZwingUus  makes  here  the  most  perverse  application  of  a  truth,  which 
he  had  found  a  thousand  times  repealed  in  (Jalholic  writers,  especially 
the  mystics.  The  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  must  undoubtedly  attest  itself; 
in  each  one,  who  po^^aesses  it  in  the  right  way,  it  will  exalt  and  eitend 
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from  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  they  and  their 
disciples  derived  a  marvellous  ease  of  mind,  a  boundless  religious  en* 
thusiasm  (which  oAen  even  degenerated  into  a  frightful  all-destructive 
iknaticism,}  and  an  uncommon  energy,  activity,  and  perseverance  of 
conduct.  But  it  thence  as  little  follows,  that  the  doctrine  which  rem 
dered  these  Calvinists  personally  easy,  is  a  Christian  and  apostolic  one, 
as  from  the  mere  circumstance,  that  in  the  reception  of  the  sacramenta^ 
Zwinglius  lelt  himself  impressed,  strengthened,  and  solaced  by  no  high 
Divine  power,  we  could  conclude^  that,  through  these  channels  of  sal* 
vation,  Christ  imparts  not  from  the  spring,  whose  waters  flow  into  eter* 
nal  life*  And  if  all  the  three  Reformers,  together  with  all  their 
foUowera,  had  the  personal  experience  and  living  conviction  of  never  hav- 
ing performed  one  good  work,  what  would  thence  follow  t  Evidently 
nought  else,  than  that  the  state  of  their  souls  was  most  lamentable,  and 
we,  if  they  still  lived,  would  be  obliged  to  require  them  seriously  to 
amend  their  lives.  But  by  no  means  will  we  draw  the  inference^  that 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ;  nay,  we  will  urge  against  them,  as 
a  matter  of  capital  reproach,  that  out  of  themselves^  out  of  their  own 
indwidual  life  they  have  deduced  an  universal  law.  Christ  is  out 
pattern  as  well  as  our  lawgiver ;  but  such  no  creature  is.  The  Lu* 
theran  Church  is  the  incarnate  spirit  of  Luther,  and  therefore  thus 
one-sided* 

^  zi.yin.— Continuation.    Divergences  in  the  doctrine  on  the  Church,  ihortly 

eipressed. 

Now  only,  can  the  differences,  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Lu* 
theran  view,  be  reduced  to  a  short,  accurate,  and  definite  expressioni 
The  Catholics  teach :  the  visible  Church  is  first,  then  comes  the  invis- 
ible ;  the  former  gives  birth  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lutherans  say  the  reverse  :  from  the  invisible  emerges  the  visible 
Church  :  and  the  former  is  the  ground- work  of  the  latter.  In  this  ap. 
parently  very  unimportant  opposition,  a  prodigious  difference  is  avowed. 
When  Christ  began  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  existed  nowhere 
but  in  him,  and  in  the  Divine  idea.  It  came  from  without  to  men,  and 
first  of  all  to  the  apostles,  in  whom  the  divine  kingdom  was  thus  founded 
by  the  Word  of  God,  speaking  from  without,  and  after  a  human  fashion 
onto  them ;  so  that  it  was  conveyed  to  them  from  without.  When, 
through  external  media,  the  religious  consciousness  of  these  had  been 
awakened,  by  the  incamate  Son  of  God,  and  they  had,  accordingly, 
received  the  outward  calling,  to  announce  the  Gospel  unto  others,  they 
went  into  countries  where,  in  like  manneri  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not 
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btit  ih^  dominion  of  Satan ;  and,  as  instnimonts  of  Chri^t^  working 
within  them,  th^y  impreasedi  from  withoitt,  the  image  of  the  celestial 
man  on  the  id  tenor  of  those,  who  before  had  been  stamped  with  the 
iniQge  of  the  earthly  one..  And  as  Christ  had  done  unto  thenif  they 
ilso  did  again  unto  others :  they  appointed  disci plcSf  whot  like  thetn, 
continued  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Balvation,  as  the  Holy  Scripture,  in 
numerous  passages »  loudly  declares,  and  so  on  perpetually  did  the  in- 
visible spring  out  of  the  visible  Church.  This  order  of  things  is  im* 
plied  in  the  very  notion  of  an  external,  historical  revelation,  whose  entire 
peculiar  essence  requires  a  definite,  perpetual ,  and  outward  ministry, 
to  which  each  one  must  adhere,  who  will  learn  tho  dictates  of  that 
tevelation.  By  the  tistimony  of  this  ministry,  and  so  by  an  outward 
testimony,  tbo  external  revelation  is  preserved  in  its  truth,  purity,  and 
mte^rity. 

But  according  to  Luther,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  First,  it  fs  the  Chris" 
tjan  consciousness  (interwr  claritus  sacrcp^  ScriptwiB  ;)  then  comes  the 
outward  certainty  [exterior  elantus  sacrtt  Scripturtt;)  the  Church  is 
a  community  of  saints,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  announced ; 
saints,  above  all,  are  consequently  described  as  existing,  whose  origin, 
eic  tract  ion  and  rise,  are  utterly  unknown,  and  then  they  preach.  How 
then  have  they  become  diaciples  of  Christ  1  The  universal  priesthood 
of  all  Christians  precedes,  and  out  of  this  grows  the  special  priesthood ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  st?ecial  which  determines  the  general 
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with  an  external  revelation.  Yet,  the  impoesibiKty  of  cleariiig  his  doi> 
trine  of  all  reasonable  doubts,  and  well-founded  objectionsf  which  might 
he  adduced,  even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  urged  him,  in  his  con^ 
troversy  with  Catholics,  to  accord  the  final  decision,  in  religions  mat- 
ters, to  the  internal  Word.*  But,  when  arguing  with  the  fanatics,  who 
themselves  appealed  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  he  then  held  fiist  to  the 
outward  Word,  and  even  entrenched  himself  within  the  authority  of  the 
perpetually  visible  Church.'f     Hence,  from  this  essential  perversion  of 


«  As  a  proof  of  thii,  we  may  cite  the  Cooferenee  of  Ratiebon,  in  the  fear  1541, 
at  which  the  speakerB,  on  both  aides,  had  agreed  on  the  article,  that  to  the  Cborcli 
alone  bekmgeth  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  When  now  the  notion  of  the  Chmch 
eame  to  be  discussed,  and  the  Catholics  understood  by  it  the  outward,  TuaUe  Church, 
Melancthon  declared  at  the  end,  that  by  the  Church  were  to  be  nndeiatood,  lAs 
9axni9^  that  is  to  say,  those  in  whom  God  alone  had  begotten  faith. 

t  Luther,  in  a  letter  to  Albert,  elector  of  Prussia,  writes  as  follows  - — •^This  aifl- 
de,**  says  he  (the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,)  **  is  not  a 
doctrine  or  opinion  invented  by  men,  but  clearly  founded  and  laid  down  in  the  Gcspfll 
by  the  plain,  CTident,  undoubted  words  of  Christ,  and,  from  the  origin  of  the  Chiis* 
tian  Churches,  down  to  the  present  hour,  haih  been  unanimously  believed  and  held 
throughout  the  whole  world.     This  is  proved  by  the  dear  Fathers,  books,  and  wii- 
tings,  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  tongues ;  and,  moreover,  by  the  daily  use  and 
pructicc  of  this  Institution,  down  to  the  present  day.     This  testimony  of  all  the  holy 
Christian  Churches  (had  we  even  nothing  more,)  should  be  alone  sufficient  to  mak» 
us  adhere  to  this  article,  and  not  to  listen  to,  or  be  led  by  any  fanatical  spirit ;  for,  it 
is  dangerous  and  frighlful  to  hear  and  believe  any  thing  contrary  to  the  unanimous 
testimony,  belief,  and  doctrine  of  all  the  holy  Christian  Churches,  as  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  with  one  accord  they  have  now  taught,  for  upwards  oi  fifteen  hundred 
years,  Uiroughout  the  whole  world.     Had  it  been  a  new  article,  and  not  from  ths 
fouudaliou  of  the  holy  Christian  Churches ;  or,  had  it  not  lieen  so  unanimously  held 
by  all  Churches,  and  throughout  all  Christendom ;  then  it  were  not  dangerous  or 
frightful  to  doubt  it,  or  to  dispute  whether  it  be  true.     But  since  it  hath  been  believed 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  Church,  and  so  fHr  as  Christendom  extends;  whosoever 
doubts  it.  doth  as  much,  as  if  he  believed  in  no  Chnstian  Churrh,  and  not  only  con. 
demns  the  whole  Christian  Church,  as  a  damned  heretic  ;  but  condemns  even  Christ 
himscll,  with  all  the  apostles  and  the  prophets,  who  have  laid  down  this  aiticle,  which 
we  utter,  **  1  beUeve  in  one,  holy  Christian  Church,"  anjf  have  vehemently  proclaim, 
ed  (as  Christ  himself  in  Matthew,  c.  xxviii.  20)~>*  Behold,  I  am  with  ye  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world;**  and,  (as  St.  Paul,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  15)— 
**  The  Church  is  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth."    If  God  cannot  lie,  then 
the  Church  cannot  err.     And  let  not  your  Highness  think  that  this  is  my  counsel,  ss 
if  it  sprang  from  me;  it  is  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  knowcth  all  hearts 
and  things  better  than  we  do ;  for,  such  He  huth  declared  by  His  chosen  instrument, 
St  Paul,  when  the  latter  says  to  Titus  (c.  iii.  10. 1 1.)  •*  An  heretical  man,  thou  must 
know,  s  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  by  his  own  judgment.** — The  foL 
lowing  passage,  t<K>,  from  the  same  Reformer,  is  well  worthy  of  remark : — **  We  con- 
fess, that  under  the  Papacy  there  is  many  a  Christian  blessing — nay,  every  Christian 
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Vtew^  spmng  the  constant  vacillation  between  the  adoption  of  a  visible 
«nd  an  id  visible  Church,  ati  outward  and  an  internal  Word,  aa  the  uK 
timate  ground  for  the  profession  ot  the  rejection  of  any  doctrine ;  m 
thaif  sometimes,  the  visible  Church  ia  made  to  judge  the  tnvLsibte^  some- 
times  vice  tsersdt  Hence^  in  the  succeeding  histor)'-  of  the  Lutherans^ 
tbe  constant  UDcertatnty,  whether  and  how  far  the  symbolical  books 
Wero  to  be  received  as  bindings  and  in  what  relation  the  Scripture  stood 
to  them.  Hence,  the  contest^  whether  Lutber  bad  willed,  or  not,  a  via* 
ib?e  or  an  invisible  Church  ;  he  willed  both,  and  taught  what  was 
inconsistent  with  either.  But  Luther's  true  spirit  gradually  gained,  in 
thia  respect,  the  most  decided  victory,  yet  only  in  an  inverted  course  ^ 
Luther  followed  a  mystical  impulse,  and  what  in  the  dark,  tumultuous, 
irresistible  rush  of  his  feelings,  appeared  to  him  as  the  truths  he  firmly 
maintained  ;  whereas,  his  later  followers  have  given  themselves  up  to 
the  rational  element  predominant  in  man  i  and,  in  consef|uence,  wbat*^ 
9ver  seems  raliowd  to  them,  whatever  they  can  most  easily  and  most 
oonvomently  master  by  the  understanding,  they  immediately  hold  to  be 
Scriptural  doctrine.  As  subjectivity  must  decide,  what  ts  matter  of 
biatory,  we  see  the  numberless  variations  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ; 
mod  what  seemeth  true  to  each  individual,  he  forthwith  places  in  hts 
Baviour^s  moutb.  So  it  camei  at  length,  to  such  a  pass,  that  among 
Christians  themselves,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  doubted,  de- 
nied, and   even  ridiculed ;    for,  a  revetation  which  leaves  us  in  the 
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expressed  himself  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  perceive  in  his  system^ 
how  man  really  cometh  by  Holy  Wrk,  nor  even  indeed,  why  he  needetb 
instruction  and  human  education,  lo  attain  to  true  kmmiedge;  since 
God  alone«  and  by  interior  means^  teacheth  him.  As  little  can  we  con- 
ceive,  wherefore  human  exhortation,  menace,  and  instruclion  shoiM 
be  necessary,  to  induce  him  to  wiU  what  is  good,  since  this  G«d  akmsr 
worketh« 


f  zux.-^Tl»  tfuihand  the  UKbood  in  Lulhefi  doctrine  on  tbe  Chorah. 

Luther's  notion  of  the  Church  isf  howeyer,  not  falser  though  it  w 
one-sided.    If  he  found  it  impossible  to  conceive  the  Church  as  a  living 
institute,  wherein  man  becometh  holy  ;  so  he  still  retained  the  view^ 
that  ft  should  consist  of  sahits,  whereby  its  ultimate  and  highest  object 
is  declared.     In  more  than  one  place,  he  saysf  he  attaches  great  weight 
to  the  definition  of  the  Churchf  as  a  community  of  saints  ;  because  eaelr 
individual  can  thence  infer  what  be  shoold  be.     In  his  system,  the  inte^ 
rior  part  of  the  Church,  which  is  yet  the  most  important,  is  every  wheref 
put  forward ;  and  that  no  one  in  the  Divine  kingdom  can  enjoy  the 
true  rights  of  citizenship,  when  he  belongs  only  outwardly  to  the  Churchy 
and  hath  not  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  is  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner  pointed  out.     Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Christ 
maintains  his  Church  in  the  power  of  victory,  by  means  of  those,  who 
live  in  his  faith,  belong  to  him  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  rejoice  hi  his  se^ 
cond  coming.     It  is  abo  not  to  be  doubted,  that  these  are  the  true  sup- 
porters of  his  truth  ;  that  without  them  it  would  soon  be  forgotten,  turn 
into  pure  error,  or  degenerate  into  an  empty,  hollow  formalism^     Yes^ 
without  doubt,  these — the  invisible,  who  have  been  changed  and  glori- 
fied into  the  image  of  Christ,  are  the  supporters  of  the  visible  Church ; 
the  wicked  in  that  Church,  the  unbelievers,  the  hypocrites,  the  dead 
members  in  the  body  of  Christ*  would  be  unable  for  a  single  day  to  pre- 
serve the  Church,  even  in  her  exterior  forms.     Nay,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  they  do  all  Xo  distract  the  Church,  to  sacrifice  her  to  base  passions, 
to  pollute  her,  and  abandon  her  to  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  her  ene- 
mies.    With  never- failing  profusion  doth  the  Lord  raise  up,  in  the  ful^ 
ness  of  His  strength,  men,  through  whom  He  sheds  over  His  Church, 
light  and  the  newness  of  life  ;  but,  because  after  a  human  fashion,  they 
cannot  be  infallibly  recognized  as  his  disciples,  and  even  ought  not  to 
be  so,  in  order  not  to  promote  confidence  in  mere  man,  and  because  his 
followers  are  to  be  called  after  no  man,  be  he  Athanasius,  or  Arius, 
Augustine*  Luther,  or  Calvin,  we  are  by  hin»  referred  to  hit  own  insti* 
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tilt  ton,  wherein  tbe  truth  can  never  fait,  because  he,  the  truth  and  tbo 
life,  eri^r  ahideth  in  it» 

Luther,  mort^over,  has  nghtly  seen  the  necessity  of  admitting^  that  a 
Tevelauon,  emanating  immediately  from  (JckI,  requireth  a  divinely  in^^ti- 
tuted  Churclir  and  the  Christiaa  faith  a  far  higher,  than  o  mere  human 
guarantee.  Bat  hi jS  fault  was,  that  he  did  not  seriously  w^eigh  w^hat  was 
aignitied  by  the  words,  the  immediate  rovciation  in  Christ  i^  ejiternai ; 
for,  otherwise,  he  would  have  understcKxl,  that  a  diriotJJy  iiMtituted 
Cburcb  is  necessarily  visible,  founded  as  it  b  by  the  w^rd  of  God  he- 
come  visible,  and  that  the  warranty  of  failh  must  needs  be  external. 
Vast  were  tbe  conse<juences  of  this  want  of  perception,  in  tbe  religious 
dommunity,  Which  owes  Its  e^uatence  to  Luiher,  ihe  so-caUed  invisible 
revelation  in  tbe  buman  mind,  has  since  determined  tbe  conception  of 
the  visible,  Day\  even  tbe  written  revelation ;  and,  according  a^i  each 
ane  belie vefii,  God  reveals  himself  to  bim  in  his  interior,  he  explains  and 
distorts  tbe  outward  Word,  and  agamst  iuch  arbitrary  interpretations, 
no  Lutheran  can  allege  any  solid  objection,  Hncejrom  the  tnitard  ema^ 
note*  the  external  Church, 

Lostly,  the  proposition,  that  the  internal  Church  is  to  be  fir^t  estab* 
Jished,  and  then  the  ejtterior  one,  is,  in  one  respect,  completely  true,  and 
hereby  Luther  was  deceived*  We  are  not  Iwing  members  of  the  ex- 
ternal Church,  until  we  belong  to  the  interior  one*  What  hath  been 
imparted  to  us  ftoro  without,  must  bs  reproduced  by  and  within  us  ;  the 
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into  a  general  principle,  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  internal  to  the 
external  Church,  he  fell  into  the  greatest  embarrassments.  On  one 
hand,  he  desired  (and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  view  he  entertain- 
ed of  himself,  as  a  divinely  inq>ired  evangelist,)  that  the  doctrine,  which 
coming  forth  from  his  interior  as  the  voice  of  God,  he  had  announced 
abroad,  should  be  merely  re-echoed  by  his  disciples  :  and,  thus  from 
him,  too,  the  visible  should  again  bring  forth  and  absolutely  determine 
the  invisible  Church : — a  condition,  which  utterly  annihilated  his  own 
principle.*     But,  if  he  held  to  the  latter  principle,  and  considered  each 


Tin,  in  his  answer  to  Sadolet'a  Epistle  to  the  Genevans,  appeals  to  this  nDmodiate 
miaion:  Optisc.  p.  106.  ••  Ministerinm  menm,  quod  Dei  vocatione  randatnm 
ae  sanctnm  fuisse  non  dabito.**  P.  107.  ••  Ministerimn  memn,  quod  qnidtm  ut  k 
Christo  esse  novi,**  etc 

*  In  modem  times  H  has  often  been  denied,  that  Luther  had  desired  to  kj  dova 
fat  all  future  ages  dogmatic  dccif  jons.  But.  the  sort  of  proof,  which  is  adduced, 
would,  in  all  cases,  where  personal  interests  were  not  concerned,  be  declared  to  be 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Men  cannot,  m  the  least  degree,  have  transported  them- 
■elves  into  the  spirit  of  those  ages,  and,  least  of  all,  have  attended  to  the  character  of 
the  Reformers,  and  paiticularly  of  Luther,  when  they  advance  such  a  statement.  If 
the  doctrinal  uncerUinty  of  the  greater  part  of  his  present  worshippers,  had  been 
one  of  Luther*s  peculiarities,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  constancy  and 
perseverance  in  his  career,  nay,  for  the  very  origb  of  hit  reformation.  Yet,  in  proof 
of  what  has  been  asserted  in  the  text,  we  may  cite,  though  briefly,  the  words  of  the 
reformer  himself.  In  his  reply  to  Erasmus  (Adv.  Erasm.  Rotcrod.  lib.  1.  p.  182,  b.J 
belays  down  the  principle  :  "  fidci  est  non  fHlli,"  which  he  applies,  in  the  passsge  fol- 
lowing, to  particular  articles.  Erasmus  had  said,  "  if  the  doctrine  of  freewill  had 
been  an  error,  God  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated  it  in  his  Chureh,  nor  have  re- 
Ycaled  it  to  any  saint."  To  this  Luther  answers :  "  Primum  non  dicimua,  errorem 
hunc  esse  in  ecclsia  9ua  tolcratum  k  Deo,  ncc  in  ullo  9uo  sancto ;  eccle&ia  enim  8pi« 
htd  Dei  rogitur,  sancti  aguntur  SpiritCi  Dei,  Rom.  viii.  Et  ChriFtus  cum  eccleoi 
mi^  manet  usque  ad  consummationem  mundi.  Matt,  xxviii.  Et  ecclesia  est  firma* 
mentum  et  columna  veritatls.  3  Tim.  iii.  Hcc,  inquam,  novimus,  nam  sic  habet  et 
Symbolum  omnium  nostrum :  credo  ecclesiam  sanctam  Catholicam,  ut  imposabilt 
sit,  Ulam  errare  eiiam  in  minimo  artieuloy  Nay,  Luther  adds :  **  Atque  si  etiam 
donemus,  aliquos  electos  in  errore  teneri  in  tot4  vit4,  tamen  ante  mortem  neee9»e  est, 
ut  redeant  in  etam,"  etc.  In  his  opinion  on  the  imperial  decree  of  the22d  Septem- 
ber, 1530,  he  says  to  the  same  efiect :  **  Whoso  profesKth  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
will  be  saved  ;  although  its  truth  should  become  manifest  to  him  only  later :  tkiteom- 
Jeation  must  endvre  until  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  day  of  judgment,**  Sec  Bq. 
cholx's  History  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I,  vol.  iii.  Vienna,  1833,  p.  576  (in  Ger- 
man,) — a  work  where  the  history  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  with  all  the  eccleeiastieal 
negotiations,  is  mo«t  copiously  and  instructively  detailed.  Hence,  we  can,  by  no 
aeans,  agree  with  Baumgarten  Crusius,  when,  in  his  *'  Manual  of  the  History  of 
Christian  Dogmas,**  he  thus  blames  the  more  precise  definitions  of  the  Lutheran  doc« 
trine,  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord :  "  These  thoughU  were  rendered  mattere  of  dog* 
wgit  whil0«  at  Um  origiQ  of  tb«  laibnnation,  they  hid  in  their  highar,  man  spintMl 
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one  like  himself,  as  intemally  and  immediatety  taught  by  God  alone ; 
then  the  most  opposile  doctrines  were  proctiiimed,  aod  iha  intefnal 
voice  of  God  contradicted  and  belied  itaein  From  this  dilemruat  hi^ 
discii^les  to  this  day  have  never  been  able  to  extricate  Uiemselv^es. 


^  i.^Ncgmtlve  doctnoei  of  the  Lulheranv  in  i^goxd  to  the  Chtirch. 

ir  we  would  now  point  out  more  accumtely*  the  negative  doctrines  of 
the  Lutherans,  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  it  is  easy,  in  the  first  pbcci 
to  conceive  wherefore  the  papal  supremacy  was,  and  must  necessarily 
have  been,  rejected  by  them*  The  opinion,  that  Christ  had  foutided 
only  an  invisible  Church,  is  ab^lutely  incompatible  with  the  other,  that 
lie  had  given  to  it  a  visible  head :  the  one  notion  destroys  the  other. 
Liither  looking  on  every  determination  of  belief,  through  human  media > 
tion,  as  equivalent  to  what  was  diabolical,  the  idea  of  the  papal  supre- 
tnacy,  wherein  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  each  member  on  the 
whole  body  is  most  distinctly  expressed,  must  (independently  of  the 
faults  of  individual  pontiff^  which  not  unfrequently  east  a  shade  on  the 
Imtory  of  the  Papacy,)  have  appeared  to  his  mind  as  anti-CbrLstiaui  and 
Ibe  Pope  himself  as  Ant i- Christ.  For  the  Papacy  is  quite  ineonsbtent 
^rith  the  idea  of  a  purely  internal,  and  invisible,  and  so  far  exclui>ively 
Wvine  Church,  and  encroaches^  according  to  this  system,  on  the  oiliee 
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view  may  with  indisputable  consistency  be  rejected,  they  would  refuse 
to  the  Christian  Church  also,  which  is  anything  but  a  distracted,  self- 
contradictor}*,  self-annihilating,  self-belying  thing,  that  ever  at  the  same 
moment  utters  the  affirmative  and  the  negative.  If  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Protestants,  instead  of  naming  Christ  their  invisible  head,  would 
designate  him  as  their  unknown  head,  concealed  from  their  view,  they 
would  at  least  give  utterance  to  an  historical  truth.  The  same  judg- 
ment, moreover,  which  Protestants  must  form  of  the  Pbp«cy,  they  na. 
turally  pass  on  the  Catholic  view  of  Episcopacy. 

Lastly,  in  respect  to  tradition,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what 
has  been  said,  and  it  has  already  been  explicitly  shown*  why  in  the 
twofold  signification  above  pointed  out,  Protestants  cannot  concede  to 
it  the  same  place,  which  it  occupies  in  the  Catholic  system.  It  has 
occasionally  been  said,  however,  that  the  Reformers  had  not  rejected 
Tradition  *Mn  the  ideal  sense  ;"  but  only  Traditions.  It  is  certainly 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  still  partially  subdued  by  that  old  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  which,  on  their  secession  from  the  Church,  they  had  uncon- 
sciously carried  away  with  them,  they  believed  in  the  same,  and  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  its  sense.  Though  materially^  they  did  not  reject 
every  portion  of  Tradition,  yet  they  did  so  formaUy,  For,  if  indeed, 
they  acknowledged  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church,  as  embodied 
in  the  first  four  cecumenical  Councils,  they  did  so,  not  on  account  dP 
their  ecclesiastical  objectivity^  but  because,  according  to  their  own  tub- 
jectlve  views,  they  found  them  confirmed  by  Holy  Writ.  But  the  Gos- 
pel truth,  which  hath  been  delivered  over  to  the  Church,  for  preser- 
vation and  for  propagation,  remaineth  truth,  whether,  in  consequence  of 
a  subjective  inquiry,  or,  of  a  pretended  internal  illumination,  it  be  ac* 
knowledged  or  be  rejected.  Hence,  the  ecclesiastical  traditionary 
principle  is  this  :  such  and  such  a  doctrine, — for  instance,  the  divinity 
of  Christ, — is  a  Christian  evangelical  truth,  because  the  Church,  the 
institution  invested  with  authority  from  Christ,  declares  it  to  be  his  doc- 
trine ;— ^not  because  such  or  such  an  individual  subjectively  holds  it, 
as  the  result  of  his  Scriptural  reading,  for  a  Christian  truth.  The 
Bible  is  ever  forced  to  assume  the  form  of  its  readers  :  it  becomes  little 
with  the  little,  and  great  with  the  great,  and  is,  therefore,  made  to  pass 
through  a  thousand  transformations,  according  as  it  is  reflected  in  each 
individuality.  If  that  individuality  be  shallow,  flat,  and  dull,  the  Scrip- 
ture is  so  represented  through  its  medium :  it  is  made  to  take  the  colour 
of  the  most  one-sided  and  perverse  opinions,  and  is  abused  to  the  sup- 
port of  every  folly.  In  itself,  therefore,  and  without  any  other  medium, 
the  Bible  cannot  be  considered,  by  the  Church,  as  a  rule  of  faith :  on 
the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the  rule,  whereby  the  Scrip- 
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ture  most  be  invedtiga.tcd«  The  Reformers  railjog  to  acknowledge  thU 
great  truth,  their  partial  ogreemeDt  witli  Tradttiou  wad  purely  acciden' 
ttd  ;  S5  IB  most  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact,  tkat,  in  the  sequel,  nearly 
all  those  poi^itive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  Luther  B,n(l  the  first 
Rerormers  ^till  maintained,  have  been  cadt  06*  by  their  disctptes,  with- 
out their  ever  ceasing  to  profess  themselves  members  of  the  Protestant 
Church-  On  no  point  did  the  Reformers  recognize  Tradition  for  the 
sake  of  lia  objectivity  ;  and,  therefore,  they  rejected  It,  wherever  it  ac- 
corded not  with  their  own  subjective  caprices.  What  doctrine  doth 
tradition  more  clearly  attest,  than  that  of  free- will !  Yet,  this  they  re^ 
jected.  In  short,  they  entirely  merged  the  objective  historical  Chris* 
llanity  into  their  own  subjectivity,  and  were  consequently  forced  to 
throw  off  Tradition. 

Accordingly,  they  refused  obedience  to  the  Church — deeming  it 
ignoble  and  slavish.  They  forgot  that,  a  divine  authority  impresses 
apoa  the  obedience  also,  which  jaays  homage  to  it,  the  stamp  of  divinity^ 
and  exalts  it  as  mitcb  above  servitude,  as  the  spirit  is  raised  above  the 
flesh.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ono  any  longer  doubts,  but  that  an 
outwardf  flieJ,  eternally  immutable  moral  law,  though  not  in  all  its 
parts  Qmt  established  by  Christf  yet  hath  been  by  ilim  confirmed  and 
brought  to  greater  perfection.  This  rule  of  will  and  of  action,  every 
Jphrisf ian  recognizes ;  and,  however  far  short  of  it  he  may  fall  in  his 
own  conduct,  yet,  he  never  thinks  of  chauging  it,  according  to  his  sub« 
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bolical  writings.*  But  Calvin  is  distinguished  by  manj  peculiarities 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  phenomenay  which  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ecclesiastical  lifcy  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
attempted  by  Luther,  down  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Calvin,  had 
presented  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  observer,  had  not  passed 
by,  without  making  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Gene- 
van Reformer.  He  had  observed  the  boundless  tyranny,  which  had 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  new  principles  :  nor  had  he  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  the  idea  of  a  Christian  put  forward  by  his  predecessor,  as  an 
independent,  all-sufficing  being,  capable,  from  the  fulness  of  his  own 
spirit,  of  satisfying  all  his  higher  wants,  is  a  mere  fiction,  which  all 
experience  belies.f  He  had  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  rulers 
of  the  new  Church  were  devoid  of  all  influence  and  respect ;  that  the 
people,  which  had  been  taught  to  look  on  them  as  the  mere  work  of  its 
own  hands,  denied  them  frequently  the  most  indispensable  obedience  ; 
and  that,  if  temporal  princes  had  not  interposed  their  authority,  all  <Nrdet 
and  discipline  would  have  been  subverted,  i  As  at  Geneva,  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  Calvin's  activity,  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  was  cod« 
nected  with  a  civil  revolution,  the  wildest  anarchy  had  broken  through 
the  restraints  of  public  morals,  and  matter  for  the  most  earnest  reflec- 
tion was  thus  ofiered  in  abundance. 

Hence,  Calvin  thought  it  necessary  to  straiten  the  bonds,  whicl|k 
united  the  individual  with  the  general  body,  to  excite  a  new  reverence 


*  Zwingl.  Commentar.  de  yert  et  falsa  Relig.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  fbl.  197,  where  he  com. 
prices,  in  ten  abort  propoeitions,  his  whole  doctrine  on  the  Church.  CalTin  Instit.  L 
iy.  c.  1.  fol.  190,  seq. ;  Confcas.  Helvet.  i.  c.  zvii.  ed.  Au^.  p.  47;  Helvet.  ii.  Ait* 
ziT ;  Angrlic.  Art  ziz.  p.  133 :  which,  however,  very  clearly  points  out  the  TisiUft 
character  of  the  Church  :  **  Eccleeia  Chritti  visibilis  est  coetus  fidelium,  in  quo  vor. 
bom  Dei  purum  pnedicatur,  et  sacraraenta,  quoad  ea.  que  necessario  ezigantur,  juzta 
Christi  institutum  recte  administrantur.'*  Very  different  from  this,  oo  the  other 
hand,  is  the  Confessio  Scotorum,  Ait-  zvi  p.  156.  The  Hungarian  Confesnon  has 
nothing  to  say  respecting  the  Church ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  section  tU  ms- 
iUa  pattonim,  p.  25 1. 

t  Calrin.  Jnntit.  1.  it.  c.  1.  §  y.  fol.  573.  **Etsi  eztemis  mediis  alligata  non  est 
Dei  virtus,  tamen  ordinario  doeendi  modo  alligavit :  qucm  dum  recusant  tenere  fana* 
tici  homines,  raoltis  se  ezitialibus  laqueis  iuTolvunt.  Multos  impellit  vel  superbia, 
Tsl  fastidium,  vel  a*muUtio,  ut  sibi  persuadeant  privatim  legendo  et  meditando  as 
posse  satis  pro6cere,  atque  ita  contemnant  publicos  ccetus  et  pnedicationem  sopenra- 
cuam  ducant.  Quoniam  autcm  sacrum  unitatis  yinculum,  quantum  in  se  est,  sol* 
Tunt  vel  abnimpunt,**  etc. 

X  Loc.  cit.  ^  ii.  fol.  375  **  Ejus  (Satane)  arte  factum  est,  et  pura  verbi  predica- 
tio  aliquot  ssculis  evanucrit :  et  nunc  e&,dcm  improbitate  mcumbit  ad  labcfactandom 
ministerium ;  quod  tamen  sic  in  ecclesiA.  Christus  ordinavit,  ut  illo  sublato  hujos 
vdificatio  poraat,*'  ete. 
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fur  the  Church,  (of  which  Lutber  had  always  apokea  m  mich  terms  of 
dbparagemanti  and  whereof^  indeed^  he  had  never  formf^d  a  clear  con-^ 
ceptioo,)  abi  well  as  to  establish,  on  a  more  solid  hm\^  the  authority 
of  liM  rtilera*  He  carefully  collected  all  that  had  ever  bee  a  said  upon 
the  Churchf  in  any  wise  good  or  useful  for  his  object ;  and  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  transplant  into  his  garden,  many  a  dower  from  the  eo^much- 
detested  Corpus  Juris  canmitci ;  taking  care,  howeverf  not  to  name  the 
place  of  its  extraction^  So  he  prefer red^  to  adopt  in  his  '*  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion/^  pro{>08ition9f  which,  in  the  Protestant  system^ 
are  utterly  untenable  and  baseless,  than  eonsistentty  to  enforce  the 
princtples  that  he  had  inherited  from  Luther.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  Treatise  on  the  Cburclu  he  points  out  the  natural  igno- 
rance, indolence,  and  frivolity  of  man,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
certain  institutions  to  implant,  cberish,  and  mature  the  doctrines  of  fa[th. 
tn  the  Churchy  hath  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel  been  deposited,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say  ;  pastors  and  teachers  have  been  instituted  by  God,  and 
heen  mmsted  icUh  auihorili/^  to  the  end,  that  preaching  might  never 
failt  and  a  holy  concord  in  Faith,  and  a  right  order,  might  constantly 
obtain.'*' 

But  when  bis  reason  made  him  the  reproach,  how,  if  the  Church 
were  really  so  constituted,  be  could  feel  birnself  justified  in  severing  all 
ties  of  connexion  with  the  one  in  existence  ;  he  then  stunned  his  con- 
science with   the  most  violent  invectives  against  her ;  satisfied  as  be 
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the  Church  is  vanished ;  yet,  let  us  be  assured,  that  the  deadi  of  JesoB 
is  not  unprofitable,  and  that  God  knows  how  to  preserve  his  foUowerSf 
even  in  the  obscurest  corners.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observoy 
that  together  with  the  reasons,  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  his  doc* 
trine  of  absolute  predestination,  there  was  an  especial  motive,  that 
induced  Calvin  to  enforce  on  his  disciples  the  conviction,  that  ih/Bf 
belonged  to  an  invisible  Church.  This  was  the  general  demoralizatiooy 
which  he  saw  prevailing  among  them,  and  which  threatened  to  under- 
mine the  belief,  that  the  so-called  Reformation,  had  in  reality  been 
brought  about.*  So  he  diverts  their  view  from  the  world  of  reality,  and 
turns  it  to  the  obscurity  of  the  invisible  world,  in  order  to  affi>rd,  to  that 
eternal  longing  of  the  Christian  soul  after  commumon,  a  satisfaction 
which  the  visible  Church  evidently  denied.  He  immediately  paaaea 
over  to  the  latter,  to  impart  to  it  a  more  solid  and  beautiful  form,  to 
insure  its  efficacy  and  its  influence  in  the  training  up  of  believers,  to 
make  the  visible  Church  appear  as  the  reflection  of  the  invisible,  and, 
in  this  way,  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  by  degrees,  the  members  of  tfaa 
latter  with  those  of  the  former. 

How  salutary,  nay,  how  indispensable,  is  this  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  visible  Church,  says  he,  is  evident  alone,  from  her  glorious  appella- 
tion  of  **  mother."  There  is  no  coming  into  life,  unless  she  conceives 
us  in  her  womb,  unless  she  brings  us  forth,  nourishes  us  at  her  breast% 
and  Anally  watches  over  and  protects  us,  until  we  throw  oflTthis  mortal 
coil,  and  become  like  unto  the  angeb.  For,  as  long  as  we  live,  our 
weakness  will  not  admit  of  our  being  discharged  from  school.  Let  us 
consider,  moreover,  he  continues,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Churcht 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  no  salvation:  Isaiah  and  Joel  attest 
it,  and  Ezechiel  concurs  with  them.  We  see  from  hence,  that  God's 
paternal  grace,  and  the  especial  testimony  of  the  spiritual  life,  are  con^ 
fined  to  his  flock ;  so  that  separation  from  the  Church  is  ever  per- 
nicious. 

Calvin  appeals  to  Ephesians,  c.  iv.  11,  where  St  Paul  says,  ^'that 
Christ  gave  some  apostles ;   and  some  prophets ;  and  some  otheny 

t  Loc.  cit.  $  ziii.  fol.  376.  **  Dam  enim  apad  eos,  quibns  Evangreliom  annontii- 
tur,  ejus  doctrins  non  respondere  Tita  fractum  vident,  nullam  iUie  ene  eccleiiini 
statim  judicaat  JostiBsima  quidem  C8t  offensio,  cui  plua  aatis  occaakmii  hoc  nuMr* 
rimo  saBcuIo  praBbcmus ;  nee  excusare  licet  maledictam  ignaTiam,  quam  Dominoi 
impanitam  non  tinet :  nti  jam  |rrayibiia  flagellis  eastigare  incipit  Ve  ergo  nobii, 
qui  tam  dtaaoluta  flagitioram  Ucentia  committimnt,  at  propter  nos  vulnerentar  imbe- 
cilles  oonseientia).— Qnia  enim  non  pntant  ewe  eceleaam,  nbi  non  est  xJida  vto 
poritaa  et  integritas,  scelerom  odio  a  legitime  eccleai^  discedunt,  dom  a 
improborum  declinare  ee  patant.    Aiont  eccleaiam  Chiiati  mnctam  ease,*'  etc. 
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evangettsts ;  and  same  others,  pastors  and  doctors;  for  tho  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  tKe  work  of  the  mimstryT  for  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ ;  until  we  all  meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  Bon  of  God  unto  &  perfect  maUf  unto  the  measure  of  the 
age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ :" — a  passage  which  the  Catholic  Church 
adduces  in  support  of  the  view  that  she  takes  of  herself.  After  this 
quotation,  the  Reformer  adds  :  **  W©  see  that  God,  thmtgh  in  one  mo^ 
ment  He  cmtM  rtndtr  Hix  ottn  foUmrer^  perfert^  yet,  would  have  them 
grow  up  to  maturity  only  by  maans  of  an  education  by  the  ChurcK. 
We  see,  moreover,  the  way  marked  out,  wherein  these  plans  of  God 
are  to  be  unfolded  ;  for,  to  tbc  pastors  i^  the  preaching  of  the  Divine 
Word  intrusted :  all  must  conform  to  this  precept,  so  that,  with  n  mild 
and  docile  spirit  (fnan^uet<t  et  docUi  spirifu)  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  guidance  of  the  teachers  selected  for  thnt  purpose-  liong  before 
had  the  prophet  Isaiah  characterized  the  Church  by  this  sign,  when 
be  said,  "  Thf^  epirit  which  is  in  the*:,  and  the  words,  which  I  hnve 
placed  in  thy  mouth,  will  never  depart  from  thy  mouth,  nor  from  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed's  eeed,  saith  the  Lord*"  Hence,  it  follows,  thiit 
those  deserve  to  perish  of  hunger  and  misery,  who  despise  the  celestial 
food  of  the  soul,  which  is  administered  from  above  through  the  hnudsof 
the  Church.  That  we  may  know  that  in  earthly  vessels,  r»n  incom* 
parable  treasure  is  presented  to  our  acceptance*  God  Himself  appears, 
and  alt  far  aa  Ha  is  the  Founder  of  this  order  of  things,  desires  to  be 
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testable  illusions ;  proceeds  to  say,  ^  the  more  abominable  therefore  are 
the  apostles,  who  aim  at  a  division  in  the  Church :  it  is  as  if  they 
chased  the  sheep  away  from  the  fold,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  jaws 
©f  the  wolf."* 

Calvin  is  as  inexhaustible  in  his  own  self-refutation,  as  he  is  unsha- 
ken in  his  confidence  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  men,  from  whom  he 
seriously  expects,  that  the  grounds,  which  condemn  his  own  disobedi- 
ence against  the  Catholic  Church,  they  will  good-naturedly  take  for 
proo&,  that  they  owe  submission  to  him  and  to  his  institutions.  Ab  we, 
he  says  in  another  place,  profess  an  invisible  Church,  which  is  seen  bj 
the  eye  of  God  alone  ;  so  are  we  bound  to  revere  a  Church,  which  is 
perceptible  to  men,  and  to  persevere  in  its  communion.f  He  never 
forgets  to  point  out  as  a  mark  of  a  true  Chistian  community,  its  vene- 
ration for  the  ministry,  and  for  the  office  of  preaching  ;%  and,  if  Luther 
said,  the  true  Church  is  there  to  be  found,  where  the  Grospel  is  rightly 
announced ;  so  Calvin  adds,  it  is  there  to  be  found  where  the  preaching 
of  the  Divine  Word  U  heard  with  obedience,  ^  Where,"  as  he  express- 
es himself,  **  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  received  with  reverence, 
there  neither  a  deceptious,  nor  a  doubtful  image  of  the  Church  is  pre- 
sented ;  and  no  one  will  go  unpunished,  who  contemns  her  authority, 
or  despises  her  exhortations,  or  rejects  her  counsels,  or  mocks  her  chas- 
tisements, still  less  who  apostatizes  from  her,  and  dissolves  her  unity. 
For  such  value  doth  our  Lord  attach  to  communion  with  His  Church, 
that  he  is  held  for  an  apostate  and  an  unbeliever,  who  obstinately  secedes 
from  any  [particular  reformed]  community,  should  U  otherwise  revere 
the  true  ministry  of  the  Word  and  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  certainly  no 
slight  thing,  that  it  is  called  *  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth,'  ts 
well  as  the '  House  of  God.'  Hereby,  St.  Paul  means  to  say,  the  Church 
is  the  faithful  preserver  of  the  truth,  that  it  may  never  be  lost  in  the 
world  ;  for,  by  her  ministry  and  her  aid,  God  wished  to  preserve  the 
pure  preaching  of  His  Word,  and  show  himself  a  kind  parent,  who 
nourishes  us  with  spiritual  food,  and  provides  all  which  can  minister  to 
our  salvation.  Even  thb  is  no  mean  praise  that  the  Church  is  called 
the  *  chosen  one,'  the  bride  elect,  who  must  be  without  spot  and  without 
wrinkle,  the  body  of  the  Lord.     Hence,  it  follows,  that  separation  from 

•  Loc.  cit  c.  i.  4  ▼.  fbl.  379. 

t  Calvin,  lib.  iv.  c  I.  n.  7.  fol.  374.  '*  Qaemadmodam  ergo  nobis  invimbilea* 
■olios  Dei  ooalb  eompicoam  ecoleaam  credere  necesse  est,  ita  hanci  qua  respects 
homtnum  ecclesia  dicitur,  observaro,  ej  usque  communionem  colcre  Jubemor.** 

I  Loc.  cit.  §  ix.  fol.  374.  **  Qus  (multiludo)  si  ministerium  habet  verbi,  et  ioao- 
rat^  81  sacramentonun  administrationom,  ecclesia  procul  dabio  haberi  et  censeri  me- 
letur.** 
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the  Church  is  tant&mcmDt  to  a  detilnl  uf  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  we 
dioulil  guard  tho  more  against  the  hcioousness  of  schism^  for  liwhiie,  as 
far  as  m  us  lica,  we  thiia  labour  for  the  dcei true t ion  of  Divine  Truth*  we 
deserve  to  call  dowp  upon  ourstslvea  the  fall  weight  of  God*s  wralh* 
And  no  more  detectable  crime  can  be  imagined,  than  by  a  sacrilegiouii 
tofidelity  to  violate  the  marriage,  which  the  only- begot  ten  Son  of  God 
hath  deigned  to  contract  with  the  Church*"* 

Lastly  I  Calvin,  for  good  rcasont,  endeavours  to  enforce  on  his  read- 
em  the  conviction,  that  no  magnitude  of  moral  corruption  can  over  de* 
privc  the  Church  of  its  inhDront  characte^f  and  that  those,  who,  on  thla 
|>oint  are  too  rigid,  and  in  consequence  incite  to  def^fTCtion,  are  generol- 
ty  swollen  with  arrogance t  and  impelled  by  a  malicious  fielf-compla. 
cence.  He  oven  adds^  that  a  certain  obscuration  of  the  true  faith  should 
not  be  overrated^pj 

From  these  principles  of  Calvin,  we  can  understand  why  ho  retained 
Ordination,  and  even  under  the  condition,  that  it  should  be  administer^ 
«d  not  by  the  peo[>le»  but  by  the  Presbytery,§     He  even  evinced  an  in- 


«  Lo&eit.  4  £.foL  374.375, 

t  Loc<  eit.  e,  li,  4  i.  ful.  38h  ''Ubicunquc  inie^rrum  exitJit  ct  iHnnituTn  (vtsrhi  et 
ttcnmcntoruii]  minifltcnum)  nulU»  mortim  viiii*  aut  marhii  impedtii,  qtioiQimtt 
•e«lc«iiB  nQtrifm  saslin«%i/'  C.  i  §  rvi.  fol*  377.  "  Hoc  t&TiiGn  Tv^penmos  nituiam 
moro^i^t'^ '  tiperbii  ma^m  ct  facta  falAaquo  aiDClitDtm  * 
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clinatioD  to  acknowledge  Holy  Orders  as  a  sacrament  Certainly  fron 
this  point  of  view,  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  Englbh  Calvinbtio 
Church  episcopacy  was  retained,  finds  here  its  deepest  motive ;  although 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  various  other  circumstances  also  concurred 
to  thb  retention.  With  Luther's  first  opinions,  no  episcopacy  cookl 
have  existed  ;  and  the  Danish  and  Swedish  episcopal  systemic  is  e8se»* 
tially  different  from  the  Anglican.*  But,  hereby  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  internal  self*contradiction  was  carried  to  the  CKtremest  pitch. 
A  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  a  Protestant  system  of  faith  in  one  and  the 
ssime  community !  The  Anglican  bishops  boast^  that  by  means  of 
Catholic  ordination,  they  descend  in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
apostles ;  and  are,  accordingly,  in  a  most  intimate  and  living  connect 
tion  with  the  ancient  Church ;  and  yet,  by  their  participation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  revolution,  they  broke  off  the  chain  of  tradition. 

How  great,  therefore,  must  be  our  astonishment,  when  Calvin  makes 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  depend  on  the  testimony  of  i\m 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  interior  man,  and  when  he  could  descend  to  such  a 
pitiable  misinterpretation  of  the  true  proposition  of  St.  Augustine's  i 
**  I  would  not  believe  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Church  did  not  determine  me  thereto. "f  Here  again  that  effort  was 
relaxed,  which  had  so  earnestly  endeavoured  to  oppose  an  objective  mat* 
ter  to  subjective  caprice  ;  and  evidently,  in  order  to  obviate  the  possible 
consequences,  which,  from  the  undeniable  fact,  that  in  and  by  the  Catho^ 
lie  Church,  the  canon  of  the  Bible  had  been  settled,  and  its  several 
books  preserved  in  their  integrity,  might  be  deduced  in  favour  of  that 
Church.J 


turn,  ita  inter  ordinaria  sacramenta  non  numero  '*  If,  by  sacramcnlum  ordinariani) 
Calvin  understands,  quod  in  usum  totius  ecclcsia?  (omnium  fidelium)  institutum  est, 
BO  the  Catholic  Church  quite  agrees  with  him. 

•  Conrcss.  Anglic  Art.  xxxvi. 

t  Calvin  Inslit.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  ^  3.  fol.  15.  •♦  Maneat  ergo  fixum,  qm*  Spirituf*  esnt- 
tuB  intus  docuit,  solide  acquiescere  in  Scripture,  ct  banc  quidem  esse  curro^i^r*?, 
nequo  demonstrationibus  et  rationi  subjici  earn  fus  esse :  quam  tamen  meretur  apud* 
DOB  certitudincm  spiritus  tcstimonio  conscqui.  Talis  ergo  est  persuaaio,  qus  rationet 
non  requirat :  talis  notitia,  cui  optima  ratio  constat,  ncmpe  in  qua  securius  con8tan> 
tiusque  meros  acquicscit,  quam  in  ullisrationibus;  talis  dcniquc  scnsus,  qui  nisi  ex 
eoslcsti  revelationc  nasci  ncqucat  *' 

I  Loc.  cit.  §  1,  fol.  14.  **  Sic  cnim  magno  cum  ludibrio  Spiritiis  sancti  qaiprunt: 
ecquis  nobis  fidem  faciat,  hsBC  a  Deo  prodiissc  7  Ecquis  salva  ac  intacta  ad  nostrmm 
usque  fetatem  pcrvenissc  ccrtiorcs  rcddat  ?  Ecquis  pursuadcat,  librum  hunc  reverent 
ter  cxcipicndum,  altcrum  numero  czpungcndum,  nisi  certam  istorura  omnium  rrgu* 
lam  ecclosia  prsescribcret  7  Pendet  igitur,  inquiunt,  ab  ccclesias  determinatioDe  et 
quB  Bcriptane  ravefentia  debeator,  et  qui  libh  in  ejus  catalogo  cetwendi  tint    Ita 
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*  Yet  these  prtDcipl^  of  Calvin,  emanated  from  the  thoroughly  aubjce^ 
tive  nature  of  Protestantism  ;  an4  it  must  be  admitted,  that  his  vtewst  oo 
thfO  Church,  are  far  raoro  luconsiBtent  with  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  rcfor* 
tnation,  than  his  opinion,  ai  to  the  mode  of  assuring  ouraelvea  of  the 
divioe  origin  of  any  sacred  writing,  is  with  his  doctrine  ou  the  Church. 
But  at  all  evDntSf  it  i^  highly  honourable  to  his  perapicaeity,  as  well  as 
lo  hjs  Chrbtian  spirit,  that  he  saw,  or  at  lea^ist  felt,  that  by  means  of 
mere  learned  invest igati on ^  the  believer  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
result:  that  on  account  of  the  obscurity,  which  involves  the  origin  of 

•  nMiny  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  formation  of  the  canon  itself,  and 
which  spreads  in  general  over  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Churchy 
doubts  as  to  the  genuinene^^  of  one  or  other  Canonical  Scripture  may 
ever  be  raised — doubts  on  the  Anal  solution,  w^hereof  faith  cannot  re-* 
tnain  auspetided  :  and  that  accordingly,  some  higher  guarantee  must  be 
flought  for*  Such  he  found,  following  out  earlier  indications  ;  and  what 
he  found  was  not  false,  but  one-sided,  unsatisfactory,  and  cbeerlcstj  for 
the  Church.  That  through  such  principles  an  opening  was  made  to  the 
desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  proceeding  frotn  a  one-sided  culture  of  Ibe 
religious  spirit,  Calvin  might  have  lea  mod  from  Luther's  views  touching 
the  Biblical  canon.  "Where  the  latter  "  did  not  perceive  the  Spirit^"* 
ttiat  is  to  say,  did  not  find  the  reflection  of  his  own  spirit,  he  forthwith 
believed  the  suspicion  of  spuriousuesss  to  be  well  founded*  But  who 
ean  ultimately  decide  on  this  test  of  the  Spirit,  which  a  book  of  Scrip- 
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defended  liy  another.  Neither  can  be  refuted*  because  each  exalts  in* 
diridual  sentiment,  as  the  highest  and  the  ultimate  criterion  of  certainty  \ 
and  will  not  let  its  religious  faith  be  moulded  according  to  the  objectiTe 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  but  will  itself,  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  de* 
tannine  what  is,  or  is  not  Scripture.  Accordingly,  from  die  famgusge 
of  the  Spirit,  it  can  never  be  decided,  whether  Matthew,  Mark,  Pud, 
Peter,  and  the  rest,  have  written  any  book ;  at  most,  it  declares  that  a 
Christian  is  the  author  of  such  a  writing.  But  when  die  quesdon  turns 
on  the  canonicity  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  former,  and  not  merely  the 
ktter  fact,  which  we  desire  to  know ;  for  the  apostles  only  we  hold  to 
he  unerring,  but  no  one  besides.* 


ConfeMio  Gallica  (c.  iv.  lib.  i.  p.  Ill)  agrees  with  Calyin  when  it  layt :  **  Hoi 
I  agniMcimiif  CMe  eanooicot,  id  ett,  at  fidei  noftra  norman  et  ragnlam  habennii, 

itqoe  non  tantrnn  ez  eommani  oeclene  comensa,  sed  etiam  midto  magisez  tmiiii». 

■io  et  intrinnea  Spiritte  Moeti  perraasiaDe :  quo  raggereDte  dooemnr,  fllua  ab  aliii  li. 

brii  eccleaiasticia  diaeenere,  qui  at  aint  olea  (otileaT)  noo  lODt  tamen  ejoBBodi,  aica 

fit  ounatitoi  powi  aliqaii  fidei  aiticolna." 


'4 


CHAPTER  VI, 

I  CMVECH  IK  THE  NKUT  WOELD,  AN»  ITe  Oa^TKMSfOIT  ^ 


^  in,*— Doottiae  of  Catholic*  on  fluff  wH^ieit 

Ri^iiBRTO  wchave  considered  the  Church  only  in  her  terresiriat  being 
and  es^nce  j  and  her  supcnoiindane  part  remains  si  till  to  be  describt^d* 
The  fajthfulp  who  amnraoned  &way  from  hencOi  have  qyiUed  ibeir  visi- 
ble communioQ  with  lu,  and  have  passed  into  ajiather  state  of  exi^tencct 
do  net  (90  the  Catholic  Church  teacher,}  thereby  never  the  bonds  of 
connexion  with  us.  On  the  contraryf  holy  lovci  wbJcb  wa^  transferred 
&oni  a  higher  order  of  existence  to  this  lower  worht,  perpetually  enfoidi 
in  her  sacred  bands,  all  thoae  whom  she  hath  once  held  in  her  f^inbracesi 
(provided  only  they  have  not  wilfully  torn  themselves  from  hcr)»  and 
amid  the  dissoUition  of  all  earthly  energies,  elill  retains  her  ctornal 
power*  All  now,  who,  wiJb  the  Liflow  of  love,  have  departed  hence 
as  also  th(*3e  higher  created  ipiritwal  beings,  who>  though  they  never 
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they  pass  into  different  fonns  of  a  new  existence.  The  former  ate 
tn^nsferred  to  a  statOf  suited  to  the  still  defective,  moral,  and  religious 
fife  of  their  souls,  and  which  is  destined  to  bring  them  to  perfection : 
the  latter  to  a  state  of  happiness,  corresponding  to  their  consummate 
sanctification.  The  first,  like  the  members  of  the  Church  tenrestrialf 
are  with  reason  included  in  the  suffering  Church ;  for  their  peculiar 
existence  must  be  considered  as  one,  not  only  still  passing  through  the 
I  fire  of  purification,*  but,  as  also  subjected  to  punishment ;  for,  it  de« 

pended  only  on  themselves,  by  the  right  use  of  their  free-will,  during 
their  earthly  career,  to  have  established  themselves  in  a  perfect,  inti' 
mate,  and  untroubled  union  with  God.f  Those,  however,  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  happy  spirits,  form,  together  with  these,  the  Church 
triumphant — a  denomination  which  sufficiently  explains  itself. 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  ulterior  state  of  purification,  of  a  purgatory 
in  fine,  is  involved  in  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justification,  and  is  ab- 
solutely inseparable  from  the  same,  we  have  already,  in  a  former  part 
I  of  this  work,  demonstrated.     We  shall,  accordingly,  speak  here  only  of 

'  ,r  rJ '   ' '      the  peculiar  mode  of  communion,  which  is  kept  up  between  us  and  the 
V  poor  souls  that  are  delivered  over  to  the  cleansing  fire.  We  are  taught, 

and  are  even  urged  by  the  strongest  impulse  of  our  hearts,  to  put  up 
for  them  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  our  roost  earnest  supplications.  We 
present  to  God,  more  especially,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  beseech  him,  that  for  his  Son's  sake,  he  would  look  down  with 
graciousncss  and  compassion  upon  our  suffering  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  deign  to  quicken  their  passage  into  eternal  rest.;];     This  custom, 

*  In  the  Missalf  one  of  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  runs  thus  :  **  Soscipe,  Domine, 
jireces  nostras  pro  animli  famuli  tui  N.  ut  8i  queb  ei  macvd<B  de  terrenU  contagiis  ad» 
kiBseruntt  rcmissionis  turn  misericordiH  dclcantur.  Per  Dominum  nostrum  Jcsum 
Christum.** 

t  In  the  Florentine  formulary  of  reunion  (which  expresses  the  unity  of  belief  of 
die  Greek  and  Latin  Church,)  it  is  said :  ••  Item  si  verc  poenitentes  in  Dei  caritate 
decesserint,  antequam  dignis  pcsnitentisB  fructibus  de  commissis  satisfecerint  et  cm- 
inis,  eorum  animas  poenis  purgatoriis  post  mortem  purgari  (naiBxfraui'iert/xmfiai:  jm6. 
mifto-^M  /utTck  6av«Toy :)  et  at  a  pcBnis  hujunnodi  revelentur,  prodesseeiBfidelium  yito. 
nun  sofiragia,  Missarum  scilicet  sacrificia,  orationes,  et  elecmosynas,  et  alia  pictatii 
efficia,  qu^e  a  fidelibus  pro  aliis  fidclibus  fieri  consueverunt,  secundum  ecclesis  insti- 
tnta  Harduin.**    Acta  concil.  tom.  iz.  p.  432. 

t  Concil.  Trid.  Seas.  xxv.  decret.  de  Purgator.  ••  Cum  Catholica  ecclesia dd- 

eoerit,  purgatorimn  esse  :  animaaqne  ibi  detentas  fidelium  suffragiis,  potinimum  Tero 
■eeeptabili  altaris  sacrificio  juvari,  pnecipit  sancta  synodui  episcopis,  ut  sanam  de 
Purgatorio  doctrinam,  a  Sanctis  patribus  et  a  sacris  conciliis  traditain,  a  Christi  fide. 
Ubus  credi,  teneri,  doceri,  et  nbique  prsedicari  diligenter  studeant.  Apud  rudem  Tero 
plebem  difficiliores  ao  subtiliorue  quaastiones,  que  ad  sedificationem  non  faciimt,  et  ex 
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which  WQ  cannot  absolutely  abandon,  for,  wo  are  impelled  to  lis  txtu 
WG,  by  all  the  power  of  faith  and  of  love,  is  not  only  eonlirTned  by  the 
OBages  of  the  mo^t  ancient  nations,  and  of  (he  chosen  people  of  God  in 
fKrticixlarf  but  may  be  proved  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  Church  \  and  is,  accordingly^  revered  by  ua  as  an 
ttpoetoUc  tradition*  But,  moreover,  ks  to  the  mode  of  puuishment,  and 
the  place,  which  purgatory  occupies^  the  Church  teaches  nothing  fur* 
ther  ;  for,  abe  has,  on  thb  pointy  received  no  Bpeeial  revelations ;  and 
when  we  u^etbo  expression,  "purifying  firei"  we  employ  it  only  in  the 
tisuB^I  figurative  sense. 

Of  a  different  kind  is  the  tntercoutJe  subsisting  between  ua  and  the 
triumphant  Churchnp  Let  us  turn  out  view,  more  particularly,  to  those 
of  its  members  who  were  once  incorporated  with  the  Church  on  earth. 
Not  only  do  they  work  among  as  by  the  sacred  energies  which,  during 
Iheir  earthly  pilgrimage,  I  hoy  displayed,  and  whereby  Ihey  extended 
God*s  kingdom,  and  founded  it  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  en- 
ergies, whose  influence,  acting  at  first  on  those  within  their  immediate 
iphere,  spread  thence  ever  wider  and  wider,  and  will  extend  to  all 
future  timcsa  Not  only  are  they  permanent  models  of  Christian  life, 
ta  whom  the  Saviour  hath  stamped  hisi  own  image,  in  whom  he,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  reflects  himsclfi  and  in  whom  exhibiting  to  us  patterns 
for  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  he  brings  vividly  before  our  view,  the  whole 
rendered 
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Hie  setting  up  of  the  saints  by  tlie  Church«  ss  patterns  for  religioilf 
and  OMiral  imitatioiii  connected  witk  the  doctrine  of  their  interceesioitf 
in  our  behalf  with  God,  and  of  the  con^esponding  inrocation  of  their  aiif 
on  oar  parts,  eonstitntes  the  principle  of  the  veneration  of  saints,  whidf 
IS  in  the  same  way  related  to  the  supreme  worship,  as  the  mutual  rehi-* 
tion  etisting  between  creatures,  is  to  the  state  of  dependence  of  them 
all  on  their  common  (Creator  and  Lord.  Virtuous  creatures  look  with 
love  and  rev^erence  on  those  <^  their  body,  who  wer^  eminently  endow* 
ed  by  God,  and,  in  yirtoe  of  the  love  implanted  within  them,  they  wish 
each  other  all  good,  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  each  other's  behalf  unto 
God,  who^  rejoicing  in  the  love  that  enottnates  from  himself,  and  fcinda 
his  creatures  together,  hears  their  mutual  supplications,  in  case  they  be 
worthy  of  his  favour,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  power  satisfies  them  ; 
and  this  no  creature  is  able  to  accomplish.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to 
worship  Christ,  we  are  forced  to  venerate  his  saiota  Their  brightness 
is  nought  else,  than  an  irradiation  from  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  a  proof 
of  his  infinite  power,  who,  out  of  dust  and  sin,  is  able  to  raise  up  eter^ 
nal  spirits  of  light.  He  who,  therefore,  rcvereth  the  saints,  glorifieth 
Christ,  from  whose  power  they  have  sprung,  and  whose  true  divinity 
they  attest.  Hence  the  festivals  of  the  Lord,  whereby,  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  most  important  events  in  the  Redeemer's  history  is,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  with  the  most  living  solemnity  renewed,  the  Church 
hath  encircled  with  the  feasts  of  the  saints,  who,  through  the  whole 
progressive  history  of  the  Church,  testify  the  fruitful  effects  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world,  of  his  ministry  and  his  sufferings, 
his  resurrection  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit;  so  that,  accordingly, 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  effects  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  unde- 
niable fruits,  are  brought  home  at  once  to  our  contompfation.  and  to  our 
feelings.  And  with  reason  may  we  say,  that  as  God  is  no  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  so  Christ  is  no  God  of  a  generation,  tarrying 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  hut  of  a  people  truly  awakened  in  the  Spirit,  and 
growing  up  to  sanctification,  and  to  hiiss.  Lastly,  it  is  to  he  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  docs  not  declare,  that  the  saints 


pso  hominibas  ofierrt,  bonumatque  otile  emo  suppliciter  cos  Yocaie ;  et  ob  benefteia 
impetranda  li  Deo  per  filium  ejiu  Jceuin  Christum  Dominum  nostrum,  qui  solus  nos* 
ter  redemptor  et  lalvaior  est,  ad  eorum  orutiones,  opcm  auxiliumque  cunfug^rt;.'' 
6e«.  zzii.  e.  Itl.  **  Et  quamTis  in  honorem  et  memohain  sanctorum  nonnuUas  in. 
terdam  misBSBacclesia  cclebrare  consueverit ;  non  tamcn  iJlis  sacrificium  offere  docet, 
■ed  Deo  soli,  qui  illos  coronavit,  unde  nee  sacerdos  diccre  solet,  offcro  tibi  sacrificjuittv 
Petie  Tel  Paule,  sed  Deo  de  illorum  Yictoriis  gratias  a^ns  eorum  patrocinia  impkirat, 
utipM  pfOBobiiiataicedeis  difneatarmc<Blii,quonuBiiieiiioriam  iacimns  in  lerns." 
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mtisft  but  onTy  th^t  they  eon  he  iavokdd  ;  since  the  Council  af  Trenty 
in  the  passage  we  have  ctted,  s&ys,  ^^  only  tbut  \i  is  tLAeful  and  salutary ^ 
to  invoke  with  coniideoee  the  intercession  of  the  saints^*'  Of  faith  in 
the  diriDity  ofChristt  and  in  his  mediatorial  office,  or  in  his  sanctifyiiig 
gTZLce,  and  the  like,  the  Cbtirch  by  do  means  teachej^  that  it  \&  merely 
useful  and  salutary,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  Docessary  to  jialvaiioa. 


1  J  Uilt-^Doctrtae  of  Ph>t4iiitMnU  an  Ihin  Auhject* 

♦ 

To  fheae  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Protestants  expose  but 
mere  empty  negations,  and  a  dead  criticismi  In  the  tirst  place,  as  re- 
gards purgatory,  Luther,  at  the  outset,  denied  this  doctrine,  as  Little  m 
that  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  But,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  his  own  theory  of  justification,  he  recognised  the  nqpes- 
tity  of  giving  way  here  likewise  to  the  spirit  of  negation.  In  the  Smnl- 
cald  Articles,  composed  by  him,  be  expresses  himsdf  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  characterises  it  as  a  dia- 
bolical invention**  Calvin  alsoi  with  the  most  furiousii  violence,  de- 
clares against  this  dogma,  and  the  symbolical  writings  of  bis  party 
coincide  with  him  on  thi^  ±iubject.f  At  the  same  time,  with  the  clearest 
conviction,  they  avow  the  motive,  which  incited  them  on  to  this  violent 
opposition ;  and  disguise  not  the  feeling,  that  the  adoption^,  or  even  the 
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to  be  admitted  into  heaven.*     The  misconceptions,  which  these  i 
tions  betray*  have  been  already  pointed  out  elsewhere. 

As  regards  the  kingdom  of  saints  made  perfect,  and  our  relation  to 
them,  the  Lutheran  opinions  on  this  matter,  stand  in  the  closest  con* 
nexion  with  their  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and  are  only  a  transfer  of 
their  maxims,  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  communion  of  believers  in 
this  world,  to  that  of  the  next.  They  deny  not  the  communion  of  be- 
lievers in  the  Church  militant ;  but,  they  reject  the  conditions,  under 
which  it  can  become  real,  living,  and  effectual.  The  believers  indeed, 
stand  all  in  a  spiritual  communion  between  each  other,  but  we  know 
not  why  :  the  whole  doth  not  govern  the  individual — there  is  no  mutual 
action  between  both,  so  that  the  member  can  well  dispense  with  the 
body  ;  the  idea  of  communion  remains  completely  idle,  powerless,  and 
ineffective.  In  the  same  manner,  they  question  not  the  existence  of  a 
communion  existing  between  us  and  the  saints  ;  but,  they  rest  satisfied 
with  the  bare  representation  of  it — ^a  representation  devoid  of  all  truth ; 
because  it  either  hath  no  reality,  or  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  one. 
The  angels  must  be  devils,  and  the  saints  wicked  demons,  if  they  could 
only  be  conceived  to  be  in  a  state  of  cold,  stiff  indifference  towards  us; 
and  their  love  of  God  would  be  idle  in  itself,  did  it  not  extend  to  ra- 
tional creatures,  equally  susceptible  of  love,  and  were  not  active  in  our 
behalf.  It  was  this  idea  which  partly  induced  the  German  reformers 
not  to  offer  a  direct  opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  they  concede  that  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  that  they  should  be  honoured  by  our  imitation.  They 
even  deny  not  that  the  saints  pray  for  the  Church  at  large,  but  they 
assert,  that  the  saints  must  not  be  prayed  to  for  their  intercession.* 


*  The  mere  attention  to  the  prayen  of  the  Church,  for  instance,  of  the  following 
prayer  (in  die  obitt^a  sea  depoeitionia  defoneti,)  might  hare  shown  to  the  Reformeia 
the  utter  groundleaaneaa  of  their  repruachea.  "  Deus,  cut  proprium  eat  misereri 
semper  et  pareere^  te  eupplicea  exoramos  pro  anima  famuli  tiii  N.  quam  hodic  dc  hoe 
BtBCulo  migrare  jaasisti :  ut  non  tradaa  eam  in  manus  inimici,  ncque  obliviscaris  in 
finem  ;  aed  jnbeas  eam  a  aanctis  angetis  soscipi,  et  ad  patriam  paradisi  perduci :  ul 
fma  in  te  eperavit  et  credidit^  non  poBnas  infemi  sustineat,  aed  gaudia  ntema  poMi- 
deat    Per  Dominara  nostrum  Jesam  Christum.*' 

*  Confess.  August.  Art  zxi.  '*  De  cultCi  sanctorum  decent,  qnod  memoria  sancw 
toTum  proponi'poteat,  ut  imitemur  fidem  eonim,  et  bona  opera  juxta  yocationem.  . .  . 
Sed  Scriptnra  non  docet  inrocare  sanctoa,  seu  petere  auxilium  ^  Sanctis.  Quia  wium 
Christmn  proponit  nobis  mediatorem,  propitiatorem,  pontificem,  et  intcrcesaorem.** 
Apolog.  ad  Art  zxi.  4  3-4.  p.  201.  **  Pneterea  et  hoc  largimur,  qund  Angeli  orent 
pro  noMa.  De  Sanctis  etai  conoedimua,  quod  aicut  vivi  orant  pro  eccleaia  uniTersi 
in  genere,  ita  in  CGslia  orent  pre  eccleailk  in  genere.  Poiro  oft  maximis  pio  eooksia 
orent  Sancti,  tamen  non  sequitur,  quod  sint  invocandL** 
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The  reason  whicb  they  adduce,  ia  the  same  that  brought  about  the  du- 
solutjoii  of  tho  ecclesiastical  comnmaian — namely,  that  Christ  is  our 
only  Mediator !     We  must,  however,  exam  me  the  coherency  of  theae 
ideas.     It  bi  indeed  pussiog  straogo,  that  the  saints  should  pray  to  God 
for  uSf   without  apprehending  that  they   encroach  on  the    mediatorial 
office  of  Christ ;  and  God  and  Christ  should  even  permit  tbesc^  their 
functions,  in  our  behalf,  and,  accordingly,  god  them  free  from  all  pre. 
sumption ;  and  yet,  that  we,  on  our  parts,  should  not  besooch  the  ei^er- 
else  of  thejie  kindly  offices,  hecau;$e  our   prayer    would  iuv^oive  an 
offbnce,  whereas,  the  thing  prayed  for  involves  none*     But  the  prayers 
of  the  saintg   must  surely  he  termed  culpable,  if  our  requests^  for  such 
prayers,  be  culpa  Ac*     But,  should  their  supplications,  in  our  behalf,  bo 
laudable  and  pleasing  no  to  God;  wherefore  should  uot  the  prayer  for 
such  supplications  be  so  likewifu;  T     Accordingly,  the  consciousness  of 
their  actit^e  intercession  necessarily  determines  an  affirmation  of  the 
same  on  our  part,  and  es:cites  a  joy  which,  when  we  analyse  it,  ulrmdy 
includes  the  interior  wish  and  prayer  for  these  tbeir  active  aids.     For 
all  communion  Is  mutual,  and  to  the  exertions  of  one  side,  the  counter  ^ 
exertions  of  the  other  must  correspond,  and  vice  versa*     Certes,  ou  r 
iodidbrenco  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints  would  annihilate  the  same, 
and  completely  destroy  all  communion  existing  between  the  two  forms 
of  the  one  Church,     But,  if  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  indiifcrenc  on 
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France,  and  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland,  hare  formed  on  this  matter, 
bave  the  merit  of  entire  consistency.  They  declare  the  idea  of  an  in- 
tercession of  saints  for  mortals,  to  be  an  absolute  imposture  and  de- 
lusion of  Satan,  since,  thereby,  the  right  manner  of  praying  is  prerent- 
ed,  and  the  saints  know  nothing  of  us,  and  are  even  quite  unconcerned 
as  to  all  that  passes  under  the  Sun.*  From  this  point  of  view,  in  which 
it  is  imagined,  that  the  saints  resemble  the  gods  of  the  Epicureans, 
and  live  joyous  and  contented  in  heaven,  without  being,  in  the  leasts 
concerned  about  our  insignificant  actions,  or  suffering  themselves  to  be 
thereby  disturbed  in  their  enjoyments,  the  prohibition  to  solicit  the  suf- 
frage of  the  saints,  is  alone  tenable.  Such  an  idea  of  blessed  spirits,  as 
only  the  most  obtuse  selfishness  could  imagine,  possesses  certainly  no- 
thing to  invite  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them ;  and  God  forbid, 
that  in  heaven  a  felicity  should  be  reserved  for  us,  to  which  the  con- 
dition of  any  earthly  being,  in  whose  breast  the  spark  of  a  loving  sen- 
sibility  is  yet  alive,  would  be  infinitely  to  be  preferred ! 


*  Confess.  Gall.  Art  zziv.  p.  119.  **  Quidqnid  homines  de  mortnonnn  i 
intercesRione  commenti  sunt,  nihil  aliud  esse,  qnam  fmudem  et  fallacias  SaUne,  at 
homines  a  rect&precandi  formlk  abduceret**  Remonstrant.  Conf.  C.  xvi.  {3.  **  Quip, 
pe  de  quibos  (Sanctis)  ScripCura  passam  afHrmat  (!)  quod  res  nostras  ignorant,  et  ea, 
qne  sab  sole  fimit,  minime  cnrent"  A  deeper  view  into  the  connezioQ  of  ideas, 
which  mduced  the  ancient  Protestants  to  hold,  here  also,  a  negative  course,  isaflTorded 
us  by  Theodore  Beza,  who  says  of  the  veneration  of  saints,  that  it  destroys  the  onitj 
of  God.  In  his  epistle  to  Andrew  Dudith  in  order  to  dispel  his  doubts,  that  in  the 
end  Catholics  might  yet  be  right — ^ho  observes,  that  these  had  not  left  a  single  article 
of  religion  unfalsified,  and  he  continues :  **  Unum  scilicet  Dcum  reipsi  profitentor 
(verbo  enim  id  eoe  proBteri  ac  etiam  vociferari  non  inficior,)  qui  quod  unius  I>ei  tarn 
proprinm  est  ao  au/y.Lvrr^f,  atque  est  ipsa  Deitas,  ad  quoscunque  suos,  qnos  vocant 
aanctos,  transferunt.**  See  his  Epist  theol.  lib.  i.  Geneva,  1573,  n.  1,  p.  15.  Cer. 
tainly ;  for  Catholics,  doubtless,  assert  that  the  saints  have  helped  God  to  create  the 
world  !  In  his  writing  on  Divine  Providence,  Z  winglius,  as  we  have  in  a  former  part 
of  the  work  observed,  adduces  among  other  things,  this  argument  against  human 
fteedom,  that  thereby  a  sort  of  polytheism  would  be  introduced,  and  the  true  God  set 
•tide,  since  the  notion  of  freedom  involves  independence,  and  therefore,  every  one,  to 
whom  free-will  was  attributed,  would  be  converted  into  a  God.  The  same  argument 
k  now  alleged  against  the  veneration  of  saints ;  whence  we  may  also  see,  how  closely 
are  interlinked  all  the  doctrines  of  Protestants. 
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forth  by  the  latter.  There  is,  howevery  it  cannot  be  denied,  another 
point  of  view  from  which  the  matter  may  be  considered  (see  §  27  ;)  bat 
this  we  must  here  pass  over  unnoticed. 

When,  accordingly,  we  speak  of  an  incomplete  developinent  of 
die  principles  of  primitive  Protestantism ;  or,  when  we  say  that  the 
consistent  development  of  the  same  was  even  rejected  and  assailed  by 
die  Reformers  ;  we  advert  to  those  doctrines,  which  could  and  inust  be 
deduced  from  their  one-sided  supematuralism ;  if  we  be  justified  in 
supposing,  that  a  doctrine  once  put  forth,  being  in  itself  pregnant  and 
important,  is  sure  to  find  some  souls  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  it, 
with  all  their  energy,  and  own  its  sway  without  reserve.  Tlie  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Reformers,  was,  that  without  any  human  co- 
operation, the  Divine  Spirit  penetrates  into  the  soul  of  the  tme  Chris- 
tian, and  that  the  latter,  in  his  relation  to  the  former,  is  with  respect  to 
all  religious  feeling,  thought,  and  will,  perfectly  passive.  If  thb  prin- 
ciple led  the  Reformers,  in  the  first  instance  only,  to  the  rejection  of 
Church  authority  and  Tradition,  and  to  the  adoption  of  Scripture  as 
the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith  ;  it  must,  when  rigidly  followed  up, 
be  turned  against  the  position  and  the  importance  of  Holy  Writ  in  the 
Protestant  system  itself.  Is  written  tradition  not  in  itself  a  human 
mean  for  propagating  doctrines  and  precepts?  For  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  which  has  come  down  from  ages  long  gone  by,  and  from 
a  people  80  utterly  difierent  from  ourselves,  is  not  very  great  human 
exertion  requisite,  such  as  the  learning  of  languages,  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, the  investigation  of  history  ?  In  what  connexion,  therefore, 
stands  the  proposition,  that  Scripture  is  the  only  source  of  faith,  with 
the  other  proposition,  that  independently  of  all  human  cooperation,  the 
Divine  Spirit  conducts  to  God  ?  If  such  an  overruling  infiuence  of 
the  Deity  on  man  really  exist,  wherefore  doth  God  still  need  Scripture 
and  the  outward  word,  in  orftr  to  reveal  His  will  to  man  t  In  such  a 
way,  and  by  such  an  intermediate  train  of  thought,  men  deduced,  from 
the  fimdaroental  principle  of  the  Reformation  adverted  to,  the  erroneous 
opinion,  that  independently  of  all  human  forms  of  communication,  the 
Deity  by  immediate  interior  revelations,  makes  himself  known  to  each 
individual,  and  in  such  a  shape  communicates  his  will  to  man.  From 
which  it  follows,  that  Holy  Writ  itself  must  be  held  as  a  subordinate 
source  of  knowledge  for  the  Divine  decrees,  or  as  one  that  may  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  If  the  Christian  Religion,  hy  the  severance 
of  Scripture  from  the  Church,  had  been  already  menaced  with  an  utter 
absorption  into  mere  individual  opinions  ;  so  now  even  the  written 
Word,  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles,  was  no 
longer  asserted  to  be  the  first  and  the  only  fountain  of  religious  truth ; 
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and  everything*  accordingly^  wmsgiveaup  to  the  most  unlimited  caprice, 
Returning  from  this  its  extremest  point  of  development,  (though  in  an 
erroneous  way»)  Protest  ant  ism  passed  into  a  formal  sj-^stem  of  visions. 
And  this  was  effected  by  the  instrufnentality  of  Count  Swedenborg, 
who  believed  himself  etected  by  God,  to  hold  a  real  intercourse  with, 
and  receive  rpal  instruction  from*  celestial  Jipirits^  who  appeared  to  him 
te  outward,  locally  delernntied  forms^  to  enable  him  to  oppose  to  vague, 
mere  inward  inspirations,  and  to  subjective  feelings,  a  fixed,  outward, 
objective  standard,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  dissolution  and  evapora^* 
tion  of  all  Christianity,  In  Swedcnborg's  system,  accordingly,  the 
one-sided  mysticism  became  plastic,  and  false  spiritualism  took  an  oiit« 
ward  bodily  shape,  whereby  the  fantastic  spirit  of  the  Protestant  sects, 
was  pushed  to  its  farthest  extreme  ;  as  flubjectivity,  striving  after  objec- 
tivity, tmcame  to  Itself  an  outward  thingt  in  order  to  replace  the  exter- 
nal, visible  Church  founded  by  Christ.  lo  other  words,  the  mere 
impresdons  and  feelings  of  the  other  Protestant  sects,  receive,  through 
the  plastic  phantasy  of  Swede nborg,  visible  forms ;  about  the  same  iv 
if  a  man  were  to  take  for  realities  the  images  of  his  dreams  f 

The  false  spiritualism  of  these  Protestant  sects,  to  which  everything 
imparted  from  without  appeared  like  death  and  petrifaction  itselfi 
directed  its  assaults  more  particularly  against  ecclesiastical  institutions* 
And  a  distinct  order  of  sacred  ministry,  eveii  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  guise,  it  considered  as  an  abomination,  whereby  the  spirit 
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the  niKng,  (undamental  priDciple  of  these  sects.  The  stronger  the 
sway  of  the  Divine  Spirit  over  the  human  heart*  as  asserted  by  them ; 
tile  less  could  they  understand*  how  its  cleansing  fire  would  not  con* 
same  and  destroy  all  the  dross  of  sin ;  and  hence,  in  the  harsbeet  termSi 
they  often  censured  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  which  they  depicted  as  a  carnal,  nay,  diabetic  principle. 
This  hostility  appears  most  riolent  in  8wedenborgianism»  whose  author, 
%fk  conformity  with  the  mode,  in  which  he  bettered  he  anriTed  at  ths 
knowledge  of  all  his  doctrinal  peculiarities,  sees  Calvin  descend  into 
bell,  and  finds  MefamctboB  totally  incapable  of  rising  up  to  heaven ; 
as  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recount  this  vision  in 
connexion  with  his  wh/de  system.  Hence,  in  fine,  the  very  rigid 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  seriousness  of  life,  which  mostly  cha- 
racterise these  sects;  hence,  too,  the  maxim  that  even  the  visible 
Church  should  consist  only  of  the  pure  and  the  holy ;  a  maxim,  which 
connects  them  with  the  ancient  Montanists,  Novatians,  and  IXmatista. 
With  the  ecstatic  Montanists,  eBpeaMjf  they  have  great  aflinity. 
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close  affinity  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Saxon  Reformers,  and 
should  utterly  have  disregarded  the  pretence  of  any  extraction  from  the 
Vaudois. 

Undeniable  as  is  the  original  affinity,  between  the  Anabaptists  and 
the  Lutheransi  yet,  this  affinity  soon  changed  into  a  mutoal  opposition 
the  most  decided*  An  indescribable  confusion  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
the  new  sectaries,  and  a  fearful  fanaticbm  drove  them  on  to  eveiy 
species  of  extravagance  and  violence ;  and  as  they  had  the  inmost  con* 
viction  of  doing  all  things  by  the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  hope 
of  opposing  their  errors  by  rational  instruction  was  utterly  fruitless,^ 
MOncer  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  war  of  the  peasants ;  and  the 
very  tragic  history  of  MOnster,  must  have,  at  last,  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  most  indulgent  and  impartial  observer.  From  this  time  forward, 
especially,  the  Anabaptists  encountered  every  where  the  most  determine 
ed  adversaries ;  and  hundreds  in  their  community,  under  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  had  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  their  principles. 

In  unfolding  to  view  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  we  may  right* 
ly  assign  the  most  prominent  place  to  their  Millenarian  expectations. 
After  foretelling  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  the  ungodly,  they  announe« 
ed  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  immediately  thereupon  to  be  established 
on  earth.  A  new,  perfect  life,  in  common  among  Christians,  would 
then  be  founded,  which  was  to  subsist  without  external  laws,  and  with« 
out  magistracy  ;  for,  in  all  its  members  the  moral  law  written  on  every 
man's  heart  would  revive,  and  be  powerfully  exhibited  in  life.  Even 
Holy  Writ  would  be  abolished  ;  for,  the  perfect  children  of  God  no 
longer  need  the  same  (and  its  contents  would  be  no  longer  an  outward 
object,  but  rather  the  inmost  portion  of  their  being.)  Then  perfect 
equality  among  all  would  be  established ;  and  every  thing  would  be  in 
common,  without  any  individual  calling  any  thing  his  property,  or  lay- 
ing claim  to  any  privilege.  Wars  and  hostilities  of  every  kind  would 
cease  to  exist. «  Even  marriage  would  no  longer  be  contracted,  and 
without  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  *'  some  pure  and  holy  fruit 
would  yet  be  produced,  without  any  sinful  lust  and  wicked  desire  of 
the  flesh."t 

Thus  it  was  an  ideal  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  floated  be* 

•  Melanctbon*!  History  of  ThomsB  Mdncer.  (In  German.)  Luther's  worki, 
ed.  Wittenberg,  part  ii.  p.  473.  *«  Hereby  he  imparled  to  theee  doctrines  an  iUvin 
appearance ; — he  pretended  he  had  received  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  taogbt 
nothing  else,  conunanded  nothing  else,  but  what  God  had  approved.** 

t  Justus  MeniQs*s  ^  Doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  refuted  from  Holj  Writ,**  with  a 
preface  by  Luther :  included  in  the  works  of  the  Utter,  Wittenberg,  ed.  part  u,  p. 
309,  b.    (InGemiaii.) 
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fore  the  imajrinalion  of  the  Anahaptists — the  confused  representation 
of  a  joyful  kifigdom  of  holy  and  blessed  spirits^  which  inspired  thesfj 
sectaries  with  such  ^ecp  enthuatasmf  gave  them  such  power  and  con- 
stancy of  endurance  under  all  peraeeuttons,  and  caused  them  to  ejiert 
fln  all  ndes  so  contagious  an  influence^*  The  more  exalted,  pure,  and 
innocent,  the  vital  principle  of  the  sect  appeared,  the  more  easily  could 
its  adherents  inflame  the  fouIs  of  their  contemporaries.  We  cannot  re- 
flise  to  these  fanatics  nn  infantine  originality  in  their  view  of  human 
society;  and  the  impetuous  desire  aAer  a  complete  realization  of  the 
Idea  of  God*s  kingdom — the  impatient  haste  which  prevented  them  from 
awaiting  the  development  of  time,  and  with  which  they  panted  for  a 
Aid  den  irruption  of  the  relations  of  the  next  world  into  the  present, — a 
sudden  unveiling  of  that  state*  that  onJy  in  the  course  of  ages  could  he 
gradually  revealed,  announces  something  magnanimous,  and  rejoices 
the  heart  amid  alt  the  aberrations  wo  encounter  in  their  history,  and 
which  were  quite  ineri table.  !n  fact,  they,  in  part  at  least,  only  anti- 
cipated a  future  state  of  things  ;  and  all  they  strove  to  realize,  was  not 
the  mere  invention  of  an  unbridled  phantasy.  Social  life  rests  on  a 
spirit uat  and  hodily  community  of  goods  ;  all  the  thought  and  re- 
flection— all  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  individual  become  the 
common  property  of  the  social  body,  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  what- 
^er  he  acquires  for  himself^  he  acquires  ultimately  for  others  also.  For, 
mn  indomitable  propensity  to  communicate  his  acquirements  is  inher^ 
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In  the  Catholic  Church,  thu  idea  of  the  community  of  aptritual  lift 
la  most  fully  expressed  ;  since,  in  what  regards  retigUmf  the  indiTidual 
submits  all  his  productions  to  the  judgqjejjt  of  the  whole  body,  and 
foregoes  the  pleasure  of  having  discovered  imy  truth,  if  his  lucubrations 
be  considered,  by  the  community,  as  containing  ai^ht  inconsistent  with 
its  fundamental  principles. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  corporeal  goods.    Man  enters  into  civil 
society,  not  only  with  the  view  of  securing  his  property  by  the  unioii 
into  which  he  has  entered,  but  also  with  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  it, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  commonweal.     What  are 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  infirmaries ;   what  are  all  public  establishments 
for  education  and  instruction,  but  a  special  reflection  of  the  idea  of  the 
community  oT  goods  among  all  ?    The  greater  the  progress  which  so* 
cial  life,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  makes,  and  the  greater  in 
consequence  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  ;   the  more  do  special 
associations  for  special  objects  arise,  wherein  a  multitude  of  memben 
go  security  for  the  individual,  in  order  to  guarantee  and  insure  his 
earthly  existence*    Insurance  establishments  become  ever  more  nume- 
rous, and  more  comprehensive  in  their  objects  ;    and  these  also,  we 
hold  to  be  evermore  significant  expressions  of  the  idea  of  a  community 
of  goods, — an  idea,  indeed,  which,  like  all  others,  can  never  be  com* 
pletely  realised  in  this  finite  life.     Who  doth  not  here,  too,  recall  t0 
mind  the  first  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  ?     The  consmnma* 
tion  of  the  Christian  period  will  doubtless,  though  in  a  freer  and  milder 
form,  lead  us  back  to  the  state  of  its  primitive  age.     Moreover,  we  here 
stand  on  ethical  ground  ;  for  external  existence  possesses  value  only  as 
it  is  the  expression  of  inward  life,  and  the  work  of  spontaneous  resolu* 
tion.     But  the  Anabaptists  wished  to  realize  at  once  and  hy  violence^ 
one  of  the  highest  moral  ideas  ;  and  this  is  ever  impossible.     Nay,  they 
wished  to  introduce  it  among  men  such  as  they  are,  who,  by  their  en* 
tire  education,  are  as  unsusceptible,  as  they  are  unworthy,  of  such  an 
idea,  and  they  made  its  introduction  into  life  the  prop  for  their  own  in^ 
dolence,  yea,  for  every  possible  wickedness.     The  greater  the  contra- 
dictions, accordingly,  between  the  idea  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  real« 
ity  of  hfe,  the  more  the  difliculties  increased,  when  they  wished  to  re« 
alize  that  idea  in  society.     The  more  undoubted*  amid  all  these  obsta« 
cles,  their  belief  in  their  own  divine  mission  ;  the  more  infuriated  must 
they  become,  and  the  more  convulsive  must  be  all  their  eflbrts.     Hence* 
in  the  first  Anabaptists  we  discern,  beside  the  simplicity  of  the  child, 
the  fury  of  the  wildest  demagogue  ;  who,  to  create  a  holy  and  happy 
world,  destroyed  in  the  most  unholy  and  calamitous  manner,  the  acta* 
al  one;  and,  as  a  blind  instrument,  ministered  to  the  ambition,  theav* 
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^rice,  and  all  the  basest  passions  of  the  reprobate  men*  whom  we  bo 
frequently  meet  with  in  the  early  history  of  the  aeet<* 

f  ifTl-^tnitiidion  ilto  the  Sect     Sigua  and  confirmaliim  ofto^ctMiA. 

The  Anabaptists  believed  themselves  authom^,  by  an  injunctioii 
freiQ  above,  to  prepare  the  way  on  earthy  for  the  approaching  establish- 
ment of  the  above*d escribed  perfect  kiugdotu  of  GotL  They  travelled 
iibout,  accordingly^  in  every  direction*  to  announce  the  liberty  of  God's 
children,  and  to  raakc  a  preliminary  election  of  all  those,  whom  the 
Lord  would  use  as  instruments  for  the  rooting  out  of  all  tares,  and  the 
extirpation  of  all  the  ungodly.  The  community  about  to  bo  gathered 
together  by-^hcm^  was  to  consist  exclusively  of  saints,  and  typically  to 
represent  in  every  way,  the  celestial  Churcht  which  was  expected. 
Hence,  all  who  wished  to  he  teken  into  the  new  community,  were  bap- 
tized  anew ;  for,  they  had  before  recieved  only  the  powerless,  watery 
4mptism  of  John  f  whereas,  they  now  would  be  cleansed  with  Christ's 
baptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Spirit.  By  this  baptism,  they  understood 
the  real  regenerttian  of  the  spirit  out  of  the  Spirit— the  complete  sur- 
render of  the  whole  man  unto  God — the  disengagement  of  the  will  from 
all  creatures — the  renunciation  of  every  attempt  to  wish  to  be  any  thing 
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in  oiie-seir--last]7,  the  being  filled  with  the  power  from  above*  TUs 
notion  of  the  eflects  of  baptism  is  essentinibLthe  same,  as  the  Catholic 
Church  has  ever  set  forth.  Aod  it  ^^^Vjlply  ^^®  perception,  that  so 
many  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  outMra  work,  and  confound  the 
water  with  the  Spirit,  and  the  bodily  ablution  with  the  internal  purifi' 
cation  of  the  sonl ;  and  partly,  the  guilty  and  wilful  ignorance,  that 
such  a  conceit  was  condemn^  by  the  Church  itself,  which  could  have 
persuaded  the  Anabaptists,  that  their  doctrine  on  baptism  was  a  new 
revelation  fton  Qcd.  At  all  events,  we  clearly  see,  from  this  fact,  that 
some  lofty  idea  animated  and  impelled  them. 

According  to  the  baptismal  formula  of  Hans  Donk,  every  candidate 
renounced  seven  evil  spirits ;  namely,  man^s  fear,  man's  wisdom,  man's 
understanding,  man's  art,  man's  counsel,  man's  strength,  and  man's  un- 
godliness,  and  in  return  received  fear  of  Godf  wisdom  of  God,  and  so 
forth.  Melchior  Rink  made  use  of  the  following  formula  :^-**  Art  thou 
a  Christian  ?  Yes. — What  dof  t  thou  believe,  then  t  I  believe  in  God, 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — ^For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  works  ? — I  will 
give  them  for  a  penny.— For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  goods ;  for  a 
penny  also  ?  No. — For  what  wilt  thou  give  then  thy  life  ;  for  a  penny 
also  ?  No. — So  then  thou  soest,  thou  art  as  yet  no  Christ  ran,  for  thou 
hast  not  yet  the  right  faith,  and  art  not  resigned,  but  art  yet  too  much 
attached  to  creatures  and  to  thyself ;  therefore  thou  art  not  rightly  bap- 
tized in  Christ's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  art  only  baptized 
with  water  in  John's  baptism.'* 

**  But  if  thou  wilt  be  saved,  then  thou  must  truly  renounce  and  give 
up  all  thy  works,  and  all  creatures,  and  lastly,  thy  own  self,  and  must 
believe  in  God  alone.*  But  now  I  ask  thee,  dost  thou  renounce  crea* 
tures  1  Yes. — I  ask  thee  again,  dost  thou  renounce  thy  own  self  ?— ' 
Yes. — Dost  thou  believe  in  God  alone?  Yes. — Then  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name,"  etc.j*  This  action,  the  Anabaptists  called  the  sealing  and 
the  sign  of  the  covenant. 

It  must  here,  however,  be  observed,  that  these  sectaries  by  no  means 
connected  with  the  outward  act  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  contrary,  they  accurately  distinguished  between  both,  as  Calvin, 
from  the  same  motives,  afterwards  did  ;  and  they  regarded  the  exterior 
act  in  baptism,  only  as  the  symbol  of  suffering  in  general,  and  of  the 
mortification  of  wicked  lusts  in  particular4    The  members  of  this  sect, 


*  l^om  these  tnaxime  it  is  clear,  that  the  jiutifying  faith  held  by  the  Aftabaptiits, 
ras  tim  fides  formatm  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
t  JNntm  Meniue,  loo.  cit  p.  3U9,  b. 
t  Philip  Melaiicthoii*s  InMruction  against  the  Anabi^tiits,  in  Lnthei'i  welkf . 
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tnofeorer^  did  not  baptize  their  new-born  chtldrcn,  as  not  understanding 
the  Bignification  of  thie*  holy  act ;  and  they  adminisfered  the  sacred 
rite  to  them  only  on  their  attaining  to  rfpcr  years.  Hence,  ihts  name 
of  "  Anabaptists,' '  b  chamcterialic  of  the  proce^inga  of  the  sect  only 
ID  reference  to  its  initiahon  ofstrnngcrs^  but  by  no  means  denotes  their 
principles  in  relation  to  their  own  members  ^  as  they  neyer  twice  bap. 
tiaed  those  of  their  nwn  body,  who  were  to  be  initiated  into  thetr 
Chiireh. 

Of  the  holy  etiehafist,  the  Anabaptist*  taught,  in  like  manner,  that 
it  has  only  a  figurative  signification,  **  Eating  and  drinking  in  com- 
mon,*' said  they,  ia  throughout  the  whole  world  a  sign  of  mutual  love  : 
the  same  holds  good  of  "  the  supper  '*  of  Christians.  As  wine,  more- 
over, is  e^ctraeted  ft^om  ih&  grnpe  only  by  the  wine-press ;  so,  tbey 
taught,  it  is  only  by  the  pressure  of  sufferings,  the  Chrtstian  if$  prepared 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  fcUeily  it  insures.  The  corn  must 
first  be  ground,  bef^^re  it  can  be  converted  into  bread ;  so  man  must  first 
he  ground  down  by  misrfbrtunc,  before  he  can  be  qualified  for  entering 
into  the  kingdrtm  of  hc?aven.  So  we  sec^  that  baptism,  and  the  eueharist, 
were,  in  their  esfimntion,  rites  pre-eminently  figurative,  denoting  the 
necessity  of  ^offerings,  and  of  unshaken  constancy  under  perseeutioa. 
Their  very  offlieted  condition,  forced  these  seetarics  to  look  out  every 
where  for  a  source  of  solace  and  of  fortitude  under  their  trialii ;  and 
the  above-named  sacra 
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•gainst  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification,  and  in  this  respect, 
ahnost  come  round  to  the  Catholic  point  ^|^w.  Their  notion,  respect- 
ing the  justifying  faith  of  ProtestantB4^B|  well  expressed  in  the 
following  passage,  from  the  work  of  th^Rheran  Justus  Menius  :^ 
••  They  mightily  hoast,"  says  he,  *•  they  have  in  their  doctrine  thetme 
power  of  God,  and  that  ours  is  an  idle,  weak,  unfruitful  husk ;  that 
we  can  do  nothing  more  than  cry  out,  faith,  faith  ak>ne )  but  this  cry 
remaineth,  in  every  respect,  an  idle  and  dead  cry."  It  strikes  us,  at 
the  first  glance,  that  it  was  only  to  faith,  as  united  with  good  works, 
that  the  Anabaptists  ascribed  the  power  of  justification :  whereas,  how- 
ever,  according  to  the  above-cited  formula  of  baptism,  they  declared 
themselves  ready  to  give  up  their  works  for  a  penny.  Tliis  is,  however, 
only  a  coarse  expression  for  the  great  truth,  that  the  Christian  should 
ever  think  humbly  of  himself,  and  not  be  proud  of  his  moral  endeavoun 
— it  is  only  a  condemnation  of  the  deadliest  foe  to  all  Christian  piety— 
to  wit,  arrogance  and  confidence  in  one's  own  works.  The  foltowing 
reasoning  of  Justus  Menius  against  the  Anabaptists,  will  set  this  mat- 
ter in  the  clearest  light ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  importance,  as 
determining  the  notion,  which  the  Lutherans  attached  to  justification 
by  faith  alone.  He  says, — '*  The  fanatics  cannot  here  get  out  of  this 
difficulty ;  though  they  often  repeat,  that  we  are  not  to  put  faith  in  the 
merit  of  works  and  sufferings ;  yet,  they  insist,  that  we  ought  to  have 
them,  however,  as  things  necessary  to  salvation.  That  is  nonseiue^for 
if  works  be  necessary  to  salvation^  then  we  cannot  certainly  obtain  «a/to- 
fton  without  theniy  and  then  consequently,  faith  alone  doth  not  sate ;  hut 
that  is  false." 

This  memorable  passage,  in  a  writing  which  Luther  accompanied 
with  a  preface,  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  principle,  whereby  salva- 
tion is  obtained,  consists  in  faith,  and  not  in  the  works  to  be  wrought 
besides ;  but  that  faith,  even  when  it  should  not  produce  the  fruit  of 
good  works,  yet  insures  salvation.  The  Pastor  of  Eisenach  will  also 
discover  a  contradiction  in  the  doctrine,  that,  on  one  hand,  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Christian 
should  not  attach  importance  to  the  same.  But  here  the  self-same  ob- 
jection recurs,  which  the  Lutheran  theology  also  raised  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification,  to  wit,  that  it  leads  to  self-righteous- 
ness, and  obscures  the  glory  of  God.  Menius  observes,  **  Only  see  how 
consistent  is  their  system :  nuaif  they  say,  must  renounce  his  own  works, 
mid  yet  they  contend  and  urge,  with  aU  their  might,  that  he  must  have, 
together  with  faith,  works  also,  or  he  will  not  be  saved.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  Works  are  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  yet  he,  who 
will  be  saved,  must  renounce  his  works.    Ergo,  he,  who  will  be  saved. 
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must  himself  renounce  what  is  nec€:ssary  to  salration,  and  without  which 
he  cannot  be  saved.  MaW®  thi3  tally,*  rebel  t  Remember,  that  men' 
dacem  oporlet  e.^ae  me»wf0mi  flfftt  i%  he  who  will  Ue,  ought  to  have  a  good 
memory  i  othervviac,  when  in  what  he  afterwards  say  a,  he  will  contra- 
dict himself,  people  will  olmervef  how  he  hath  lied  in  what  he  had  before 
spoken  ;  this  should  make  the  tying  spirit  more  heedful."'!' 

The  theology  of  the  good  Justus  Menius,  finds  the  inculcation  of 
good  works,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  humility ^  And, 
accordingly,  be  thinks  the  doctrine^  that  we  must  ^'renounce'*  such 
works — (bat  is  to  say,  acknowledge  ourselves  usele!?^  servants,  even 
when  we  have  done  all,  to  be  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  other 
tenet,  that  works  are  a  necessary  condition  to  salvation*  Whereupon, 
in  bis  opinion,  there  remains  no  other  alternative,  than  to  believe,  that 
faith,  even  without  ever  evincing  its  efficacy  in  works,  cau  render  us 
acceptable  to  God ! 


i  LTm*-^ContiAuati»a.    Coaeorreoce  of  the  moit  various  erron  in  the  sect. 

Among  the  Anabaptists,  considered  as  a  sect,  we  discover  not  other 
doctrinal  peculiarities,  though  we  find  a  considerable  mtiltitude  of  errors 
professed  by  individuals,  or  even  larger  parties  among  them*  Justus 
Menius  had  learned,  that  even  original  sin  was  denied  by  the  Ana  bap* 
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unable  to  uphold  the  nnlewneaB  of  Christ.  Whefeas*  this  error  is  not 
even  coDceivable, except  on  the 8uppo6itio%(|f  original  sin;  the  kindred 
doctrine  above  adverted  to,  respecting  th^yMrfbr,  sinless  sort  of  gene* 
ration  to  take  place  in  Christ's  future  kiiiplw  on  earth*  neceasarilj 
involved  also  a  belief  in  an  evil  transmitted  by  the  present  mode  of 
sexual  intercourse.  And,  indeed,  that  violent  antagonism  between  the 
Imman  and  the  divine,  which  runs  through  the  whole  doctrinal  system 
of  these  sectaries,  were  not  possible,  without  the  conviction  of  a  deep- 
rooted  corruption  tainting  humanity  in  all  its  relations.  Moreover,  the 
doctrine  in  question,  respecting  the  conception  of  Christ,  appears  to 
have  obtained  a  very  wide  currency  among  the  Anabaptists  :— at  least, 
very  many  adversaries  take  the  trouble  of  refuting  it.^  The  greater 
the  multitude,  who  gave  in  to  this  error,  the  smaller  must  be  the  number 
of  those,  who,  to  assail  infant  baptism,  denied  original  sin. 

Many  Anabaptists  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  :  others 
/  \  /  taught  an  ultimate  restoration  of  all  things — the  «TMr«r«rr«rfc  ir«fr^f, 

and  in  consequence,  the  final  conversion  of  Satan ;  others  again,  that 
souls,  from  the  moment  of  death,  sleep  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Even  an  antinomian  tendency  was  discernible  in  some  individuals 
among  them.     These,  like  the  ^  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit,"t 


*  Melancthon :  Propomtions  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists.  loc.  cit.  p. 
S82,  b. ;  Urbanos  Regius,  ibid.  p.  403-18 ;  Justus  Menius,  p.  342.  **  The  reader  may 
also  consult  in  the  same  volume  of  Luther's  works,  the  dialogues  between  the  Hes- 
san  theologians  Corvmus  and  Rymoeus,  and  John  of  Leyden,  Kiecbtingk,  and  others, 
p.  453.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  from  this,  that  the  Protestant  Church  historian, 
SchrSckh,  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  representing  this  doctrine  uf  Christ's  concep- 
tion as  a  peculiarity  of  Menno :  for,  it  was  taught  in  the  sect,  long  before  Menno 
joined  it. 

t  **  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,**  were  a  fanatical  sect  of  Pantheists, 
that  sprung  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century*  They  probably  owed  iheir 
origin  to  the  philosophical  school,  which  Amalrich,  of  Bena,  and  David,  of  Dinant, 
had  founded,  and  which  was,  in  the  year  1209,  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Paris, 
whose  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  abuse 
they  made  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  Romans  viii.  2-14  ;  and  in  St  John  iv.  23,  as. 
aerttng  that  **  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  m  Christ  Jesus,  had  freed  them  from  the 
law  of  sin  ;*'  ^  that,  bdog  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  had  become  the  sons  of 
God"  ProlBSBing  a  mystical  Pantheism,  they  held,  like  the  Pkulicians,  that  eveiy 
thing  is  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  I>eity,  referring  to  themselves  the  words  of 
Christ.  **  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  Whoever  attained  to  their  view,  belonged  no 
longer  to  the  worid  of  sense  (abusing,  as  they  did,  the  words  in  John  viii.  23,  **  I  am 
not  of  this  worid;**)  he  could  no  longer  be  contaminated  by  it,  and  therefore  he  no 
longer  needed  the  sacraments.  Separating  body  and  mind,  they  maintained  that  all 
sensual  debaucheries  could  not  afiect  the  latter ;  and  hence,  some  among  them  aban. 
4ooed  themselves  without  seniple  to  the  grossest  vic^    In  Swabia,  particularly. 
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nnd  like  the  ** libertines/'*  asserted  that  no  one*  who  had  once  reedv- 
ed  the  Spirit)  could  any  longer  sin  in  any  work  whatsoever;  and  that 
therefore,  for  them,  adult*?ry  wen  was  no  sin  ;  and  Zwingle  refers  by 
uarne  lo  a  memher  of  theeei:!*  who  had  announced  this  to  him,  as  His 
perijonal  conviclioQ.  For  a  linae,  also,  tho  opinion  that  polygamy  is  not 
forbidden  to  Christ iana,  was  very  general  among^it  thein^t 


about  the  middle  of  tho  thirteenth  century*  they  want  vbotit  mcitfn^  TnonkvnTtd  nmui 

Co  ttbandon  their  rules,  aad  «if!bp  themitulvefl  to  be  M  entirety  by  G^  and  the  **"  Free 
Spirito**     Sever*)  jnensarefl  were  then  takeni  ftgainet  them. 

Tht  Apofltolicala,  a  eecl  fnunded  by  Segufclli,  of  Parijia,  to  ward  ■  tho  cloio  of  the 
tame  century,  held  tciif^Ui  very  iimiW  to  tho*e  just  dcvcribcd. —  TVaiu. 

*  The  **  Libertines^*  were  a  sect  of  riinattcnl  Panthetrti,  that  sprmg  out  of  the 
general  religious  ferment  of  thcaixteenth  century.  They  first  app<:-ared  in  FJanden^ 
ui  the  year  l!>47t  and  thence  eprcad  into  Holland,  France,  and  Geneva,  where  they 
gave  Calvin  much  annoyance .  At  Rouen,  a  Franeifie«n  mi>rtk,  who  bad  imbib«3d 
the  tt-!ncU  of  CulvinjAfn,  was  the  first  to  ioculcate  tho  abominable  doetrinca  of  the 
new  »f!ct  — Trans* 

t  On  the  denial  of  Chnit*«  Divinity,  see  JuMtu  MeniUB,  loe  cit.  p.  349 ;  and 
Zwmgle^B  Elenehne  contra  Catabapt.  Op  torn,  ii  fol.  39.  '*  Tbt»  aeeount  in  per. 
fectty  oredibJe.  an  we  know  of  Lewis  Hctxer,  for  iaiitanc«,  that  he  wai  at  once  an 
Unilunan  und  an  Anabaptist ;  and  at  a  later  period*  as  is  well  known,  an  UtiLtsrian 
con^^tron  was  formed  in  Pohnd,  whteh  profcised  Hkewi»e  AnatioptHit  prindples. 
On  the  opinions  which  the  Anab^iptiats  ontertamed  respecting;  the  dwonvrdr^Aftt^  or 
final  rcstf^ruiiiin  of  ibmgM,  compare  Justus  Menius,  p,  313;  and  Zwingte's  ElenehuR, 


i 
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* 
These  opinioiis«  however,  should  not  be  considered  as  strictly  Ans- 
haplist ;  for,  in  part,  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  other  maxims  of 
the  sect.  It  is  on  the  contrary,  to  be  pidwiunid,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment, amtd  the  general  religions  ferment  iiphe  age,  a  multitufde  of  men 
joined  the  Anabaptists,  without  haying  any  thing  akin  to  them,  save  a 
dark  fanaticism  and  confusion  of  ideas.  But  in  general,  the  remark 
holds  good,  that  the  first  Anabaptists  had  neither  a  compact  system  of 
theology,  nor  any  body  of  doctrines,  however  ill-connected,  which  all 
uniformly  professed.  If  we  consider,  that  their  sect  had  not  originated 
in  one  man,  as  the  common  centre  of  all  f  and  that  the  leading  idea^ 
round  which  all  revolved,  though  powerful  enough  to  inspire  enthusiasm, 
was  yet,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  unproductive ;  if  we  consider, 
moreover,  that  the  dark  feelings,  by  which  all  were  animated  and  im- 
pelled, had  not  received  a  definite  expression  in  any  public  formulary — 
a  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  a  general  complaint,  on  the 
pait  of  their  adversaries  ;*  we  shall  feel  the  leas  surprise  at  the  &ct 
above-mentioned. 

4  LIZ. — Caatinuatioik    Belation  of  Scriptuze  to  the  inward  wpinL    Tbo  QuiralL. 

It  will  be  still  more  easy  to  conceive  the  confusion  of  doctrines,  in 
*this  sect,  if  we  direct  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  opinions 
which  they  entertained  respecting  the  office  of  preaching,  and  also  what 


bid,  than  rcev  to  the  e:pmplev  of  the  fathen ;  as  for  eoch  a  coune  we  have  not  a 
warrant  in  God^i  word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  know  truly,  that  the  Sci^aie  counte- 
nances our  opinion  respecting  marriage,  rather  than  your  view.  For  instance,  the 
Scripture  saith,  **  Therefore  shall  a  man  leare  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife.**  Here  we  are  told,  a  man  rikall  eleave  unto  his  wife,  and  not  unto 
many  wives.  And  St.  Paul  saith,  **  Let  each  man  have  his  own  wife.**  He  saith 
not,  **  Let  each  man  have  many  wives.'*  King  John :  **  It  is  true,  St  Paiil  here  doth 
not  speak  of  all  the  wives  in  general,  but  of  each  wife  m  particular :  for  the  first  is 
my  wife,  I  cleave  to  her ;  the  second  is  my  helpmate,  I  cleave  to  her  likewise,  and  so 
on  Thus,  the  Scripture  remains  intact  in  all  its  dignity,  and  is  not  opposed  to  oar 
opinion.  And  wherefore  should  I  waste  many  words  T*  *'  It  is  better  for  me  to 
have  many  wives,  than  many  strumpets.**  The  king  finally  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
tribunal  of  God.  the  judgment  on  this  matter.  Here  we  diseover  the  origin  of  the 
desire,  subsequently  ejq>re8scd  by  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  have  two  wives— • 
desire  which  Luther  and  Melancthon,  together  with  Bucer,  however  reluctantly, 
complied  with. 

•  Justus  Mcnius,  **  Spirit  of  the  Anabaptists  ;**  loc.  cit  p.  363.  **  If  they  Uught 
only  the  right  doctrines,  they  would  not  prowl  about  so  secretly  in  the  dark,  nor  their 
pveachers  lurk  in  holes  and  oomera.**  See  also  Zwingle  in  several  passages  of  his 
cited  worii,  Elenchtts.  Also,  *«  Doctriaeof  the  AnabaptisU  retfmted  from  Holy  Writ;^ 
kio.  cit  p.  31K 
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was  immediately  connected  with  this,  the  relation  of  Scripture  ta  the 
inward  motions  of  the  free,  living  Spirit.  It  was  a  principlOf  with  this 
aect,  that  every  one  marked  and  sealed  with  the  sign  of  the  covenant, 
was  not  only  ablet  hut  was  also  bound  to  appear  as  a  prophet  and  teacher, 
ms  soon  as  he  felt  hitn^elf  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  perceived  ho 
was  favoured  with  a  revelation,  To  these  inspirations  Holy  Writ  was 
made  in  such  a  degreo  subordinate^  that  the  Anabaptists  did  not  long 
strive  to  bring  them  into  an  even  apparent  conformity  with  Scripture, 
but  declared  the  Dihle  to  be  in  its  present  form  absolutely  falsilaed.* 
Hereby  every  standard,  for  the  regulation  of  subjective  opinions,  was 
rejected  ;  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  was  severed  from  all  e^iler- 
nal  historical  basis,  and  abandoned  to  the  stormy  fluctuations  of  a 
dreaming  fancy*  With  such  errors  no  distinct  order  of  preachers  ^as 
at  all  compatible  ;  for,  without  settled  doctrines,  such  an  institution  in- 
volves a  self-contradiction.,  Hence  also,  the  Anabaptists  strained  their 
utmost  e^orts  to  subvert  the  Protestant  preachers,  to  prevent  the  conso^ 
lidatioQ  of  the  new,  and  (in  their  opinion)  too  material  Church,  which 
depended  on  these  ministers ;  aad  then  to  convert  it  into  a  purely  spiri- 
tual institution,  t 

If  some  years  previously,  the  Lutherans  had  urged  against  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  the  ever- recur  ring  reproach,  tbat  instead  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  they  preached  up  only  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  ;  so  they 
ID  their  turn,  were  now  blamed  for  fetterine 
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other  handy  the  Lutberant  prove  against  the  Anabaptbta,  what«  as  com- 
ing from  the  Catholics,  they  would  never  themselves  assent  to ;  they 
point  out  to  them  the  estahlishment  of  an  apostleship  hy  Christ  himself, 
and  draw,  from  this  institution,  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves.  They  allege,  with  laudable  industry,  Scriptural 
texts,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  had  instituted  teachers,  prophets,  and 
administrators,  and  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  appointed  bishops  and 
elders,  in  order  that  the  one,  true  and  pure  doctrine  might  be  preserved 
unfalsified  ;  and  they  repeatedly  enjoin,  that  teachers,  though  chosen 
by  men,  are  yet  ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  This  assertion  Melanc- 
then  approved  even  so  far,  as  to  hold  orders  to  be  a  sacrament.  He 
says,  in  his  Instructien  against  the  Anabaptists :  "  That  priestly  orders 
should  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  affords  me  much  sar- 
tisfaction.  Yet  so,  that  by  orders  be  understood  the  calling  to  the 
office  of  preaching,  and  of  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  so  the 
office  considered  in  itself.  For  it  is  very  necessary,  that  in  Christian 
Churches,  the  function  of  preachers  should  be  regarded  and  esteemed 
as  something  most  precious,  venerable,  and  holy  ;  and  that  people  be 
instructed,  that  it  is  by  the  hearing  of  sermons,  and  the  reading  of  God's 
Word,  and  Holy  Writ,  God  will  impart  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  end^  that 
no  one  may  seek,  out  of  the  regular  ministry,  for  any  other  revelation  and 
illumination^  such  at  the  Anabttptis's  pretend  to."f  The  Lutherans 
were  so  unkind,  as  to  torment  the  poor  fanatics  with  questions,  which, 
to  this  day,  they  have  been  unable  to  answer  themselves.  They  asked 
the  Anabaptists,  who  had  sent  them  ?  and  as  they  could  show  no  ordi- 
nary mission,  where  were  the  miracles  whereby  they  authenticated 
their  extraordinary  mission  ?  The  Anabaptists,  with  reason,  retorted 
the  same  questions  upon  them.:]: 

Luther  had  once  said,  "  whoever  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  doc- 
trine he  announces,  that  he  can,  without  hesitation,  curse  the  opposite 
view,  furnishes  in  that  case  a  proof  of  the  verity  of  his  opinions. **     In 


the  Anabapt.  p.  364,  b.  *'  In  short  it  is  well  known  an4  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Anabaptitta  have  no  more  injurious  appellation  for  any  one,  than  to  call  him  a 
Boribe.*' 

*  Justus  Meniua,  Refutation  of  doctrine  of  Anabapt.  p.  312,  b  ;  Spirit  of  the 
Anabapt  p.  358,  b. ;  Melanothon,  Instruotiun  a^inst  Anabapt.  p.  394. 

t  Melancthoa*s  Inslraetion,  etc.  loc.  eit.  p  294. 

t  Zwingli  Elenchui,  loe.  cit  Ibl.  29  ;  Menius  Anabapt  refuted,  loo.  cit  p.  311. 
*'  Also,  bow  will  they  prove,  that  they  have  been  sent  by  Chntt  to  gather  lo|{rtber 
the  elect,  and  to  seal  them  7  They  work  no  figns,  to  enable  vm  to  discern  this  mis. 
•on  with  certainty.** 
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thU  sort  of  ciemonstnition,  the  Anabaptbts  certuidy  far  surpassed  olU 
who  Jived  and  flourished  in  thoir  time, 

i  LZ'^Hatred  agnintft  all  oul ward  mtftitutiofiB  for  pmmAtinff  odi^cAtknt, — ^Eeele* 
fluuUcd  di«cipLmc«^' Manners  atiij  cujtomi. 

To  the  ideas,  which  the  Anabaptises  had  formed  respecting  the 
Chureh^  corresponded  their  views  as  to  the  Bceidental  parts  of  outward 
worship,  and  the  arrangements  having  reference  to  the  same.  If  Carl* 
stadt,  to  Wittenberg,  and  Zwingle,  in  Zurich,  had  broken  down  images 
and  altars,  and  the  latter  even  had  destroyed  organs,  the  Anabaptists, 
on  iheir  part^  declared  the  bared  and  despoiled  temples  to  be  stil)  idol* 
houses-*  Of  singing,  they  entertained  nearly  the  same  opinion,  oa  in 
farmer  ages  Peter  de  Bruyii  who  held  it  to  be  a  worship  of  Satan.  Had 
their  loquacity  not  been  too  great,  they  would,  doubtles^i  have  looked 
down  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  words,  as  some- 
thing too  outward  and  too  material ;  and  hereby  alone  would  they  have 
acted  with  perfect  consistency. 

As  regards  their  eeclesiastica]  discipline  and  their  peculiar  customs^ 
they  perfectly  bear  the  impress  of  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sect.  The 
idea  of  the  community  of  goods,  though  this  was  to  be  completely  rea- 
Ibed  only  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  was  in  the  language  at  least  of 
the  community  provisionally  applied  ;  and,  even  prior  to  the  establish- 
millennium,  a  sort  of  proximate  applicationj 
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fiinction  of  magistracy,  was  io  close  connexion  with  this  persuasion. 
Rulers  there  were  to  be  none*  and  universal  freedom  and  equality  were 
to  prevail  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  it  is  observable,  that  we  not 
only  find  attributed  to  them  the  doctrine,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel should  alone  be  invested  with  civil  authority — a  proof  that  magis- 
tracy  was  not  wholly  despised — but,  we  see  this  doctrine  carried  cot 
into  practice.  We  see,  moreover,  laymen  also  at  the  head  of  their  politica] 
government.  We  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  Thomas  MOocer  ia 
Orlamflnde,  and  MQlhausen,  as  also  of  John  of  Leyden  in  Monster,  who 
even  called  himself  king.  These  facts  stand  in  two-fold  contradictioi 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists — ^first,  with  their  principle,  that 
the  office  of  teaching  is  common  to  all  Christians  ;  secondly,  with  their 
just  alleged  prohibition  against  undertaking  any  function  of  civil  power. 
Tliese  facts,  moreover,  are  easily  explained  by  the  utter  impossibility  of 
their  realizing  such  theories  in  life. 

Furthermore,  that  the  Anabaptists  should  not  allow  the  sword  to  be 
wielded,  and  accordingly,  should  hold  all  warfare  to  be  unlawful,  was  a 
principle  that  immediately  followed  from  the  fundamental  tenet  oi  the 
sect.  Yet  again,  we  are  not  astonished,  when  we  see  them  so  often,  in 
despite  of  their  principles,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  hear  them  vo- 
ciferate the  fearful  cry  against  all  princes,  nobles  and  proprietors  :  '*  Strike 
Pinkebank  on  the  anvil  of  Nimrod."  Lastly,  they  declared  all  oaths 
to  be  illicit ;  and  in  fact  among  perfect  Christians,  such  as  the  new 
kingdom  to  be  erected  by  them  presupposed,  no  oaths  need  ever  be 
taken.* 


§  Lzi. — The  AnabaptiaU  in  the  form  of  Mennonites ; — ^their  second  period. 

With  that  bold  confidence,  which  is  won(  to  characterize  fanatics,  the 
Anabaptists  had  announced  the  near  approach  of  the  thoroughly  holy 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But  day  after  day,  they  saw  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations,  so  that  they  at  last  renounced  the  chimeri* 
cal  hope.  They  had  not  even  succeeded  in  uniting  the  portion  of  Chris* 
tians  the  most  important,  if  not  in  number,  yet  in  internal  energy,  nor 
in  bringing  about,  as  preparatory  to  Christ's  coming,  the  total  abolition 
of  all  civil  magistracy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  holy  theocracy.  Nay* 
they  encountered  such  a  mighty  opposition,  that  the  most  credulous  were 
soon  obliged  to  look  upon  the  hopes  they  had  fondly  cherished,  even  in 


*  Melanctbon,  **  Refutation  of  aome  unchriatian  doctrinea  put  forward  by  tha 
Anabaptiata,*'  loc.  cit  p.  385.    Joannea  Calvinua,  loo.  cit  p.  493. 


*  # 
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tfaifl  respect,  &a  idle  and  vain*  Hereby  raniahed  that  idea,  wbtch  had 
been  the  inroost,  vital  principle  of  the  scci^  aud  which  had  constituted 
aJI  its  in]|M>rtance  ;  and  with  it  aecordmgly,  it  loe^t  all  bistoHcal  inlercsti 
Its  members  became  more  modest  and  more  tranquitf  and  more  recon- 
died  with  the  social  reJatioos^  But  as  the  high,  practicaL  object  of  their 
eaiistencG  had  been  given  up,  and  a  real  doctrinal  interest  they  bad 
never  poaacased ;  the  Anabaptists,  by  degrees^  directed  the  energies,  that 
ttill  survived  their  iirst  mighty  excitement,  to  the  settlement  and  regu* 
Ifttion  of  the  most  insignificant  relations  of  outward  life,  falling  Into  the 
most  whimsical  contents  on  these  nmtters,  and,  thereby,  exhibiting  a 
itriking  contract  to  their  earlier  history,  where  all  the  attempts  at  refor- 
mation bad  been  conducted  on  a  grand  scale.  As  this  second  crisis  of 
tbcir  existence  wa^  approaching,  its  introduction  was  accelerated  by 
means  of  a  Catholic  priest,  Menno  Simonis,  cumte  of  Wittmarsum, 
near  Franeker  in  Friesland,  who,  in  the  year  1536,  went  over  to  tbe 
Anabaptists  ;*  and  who  poi^sessed  so  little  intellect  and  literary  culture 
MB  to  join  a  party ,t  whose  vital  object  waa  allowed  to  be  vain,  and  yet 
enough  of  these  quulities  to  pass  among  his  fellow -religionL^^ts  for  a  very 
distinguished  personage-  He  possessed,  moreover,  a  very  pious,  ener« 
getic  zeal,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  (which,  however,  waa 
never  evinced  towards  CathoJics) ;  so  that,  by  the  confidenco  he  had 
won,  he  was  enabled  to  appease  tbe  contests  of  tbe  Anabaptists^  to  unite 

G  their  social  relations,     T 
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dnntly  of  all  outward  impulse,  Mcnno  Simonis  had  ariiyed  at  his  pectl« 
liar  opinions  through  the  exclusive  study  of  Holy  Writ  ;*  and  some« 
times  again,  they  alle^^e,  that  among  the  first  Anabaptists  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  there  were  men  of  a  calm  and  moderate  tone  of  thinks 
ing,  from  whom  they  were  themselves  the  descendants  ;  and  this  i 
tion  is  not  entirely  devmd  of  foundation.^ 


i  ULU^-^Peooliar  dootrincs  of  the  BlennonitM.    Hieir  Choreh-diseiplitie. 

From  the  later  Symbolical  writings  of  the  Anabaptistst  it  is  at  the  fint 
Bight  evident  who  were  their  progenitors.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  the  main  substance  of  these  Confessions,  taking  as  our  standard 
the  Confession  of  Watcrland^  composed  in  the  year  I58O9  by  John 
Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerardi,  Mensonite  preachers ;  without,  howeveri 
leaving  the  other  unnoticed.  After  enlarging  first  on  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  Confession  comes  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall,  and  says,  that  the  first  man*  by  his  transgression  of  the 
Divine  precept,  had  incurred  the  anger  of  God,  yet  had  been  again 
strengthened  by  consoling  promises,  in  consequence  whereof,  none  of 
his  descendants  arc  born  with  the  debt  of  sin,  or  of  penal  ty.§  This,  in 
itself,  very  obscure  proposition,  derives  from  the  following  doctrines  some 
degree  of  light.  It  might  be  explained,  as  if  the  M^nnonites  denied 
original  sin.  But  their  opinion  is  rathar,  that  a  sinfulness  is  transmit^ 
ted  from  Adam  to  all  his  descendants ;  but  that  it  is  attended  with  no 
debt ;  since  this  is  remitted  by  God's  grace.  In  the  fifth  article,  aa 
explanation  is  given  respecting  the  faculties,  which  man  in  his  fallefl 
state  still  possesses;  and  it  is  taupfht  with  great  propriety,  that  in  the 


*  Schyn  (loc.  cit.  p.  135)  obacrves,  after  citing  the  account  which  Menno  Simonii 
bad  given  of  his  going  forth  out  of  Babylon, — *'  Evidentlasime  constant,  ipsum  mtlk 

Bacrs  Scriptunelectiune,  meditatione,  et  illuminittionc  SpiritUH  Sancti ex  Papatft 

•zivisse.**  But  from  the  very  narrative  of  Menno  adduced  by  Schjn  htimelf,  it  ap. 
peaim  that  the  former,  even  when  a  Catholic  priest,  had  been  in  connexion  with  tlw 
AnabaptifllB,  though  he  condemned  the  extravagancies  of  the  MAnster  lanatic^ 

t  Schyn  ilistoria  Mennon  p.  263-5 :  here  ho  appeals  with  justice  to  sooie  faromi 
hib  tetitimonies  of  Erasmus. 

t  This  Confession  is  found  in  Schyn  Hist.  Menn.  0.  vii.  p.  173.  See,  in  Hist 
Henn  c  iV  p.  78,  the  historical  notices  on  this  Confession. 

4  Art  iv.  p.  175.  *•  £k>usque  ut  nemo  posterorum  ipsius  respecta  hajus  restilii- 
tionis  aut  peccati  aut  culpie  reus  nascatur.**  The  fourth  formulaiy  of  the  united 
FHes'andeisand  Germans,  which  is  Ukewise  tolerably  full,  says  in  Aitiele  iii.  *'per 
earn  (tnobedientiam)  eibi  omnibusque  suis  posteris  mortem  consoiTiti,  ftlqae  ila  ei 
pnestantissimA  misserrima  factus  est  creatura.'* — See  Hisi.  Menn.  p.  90. 
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iftme  way  as  Adam,  before  hia  fall,  had  Ihe  power  of  givmg  or  of  refu- 
mng  ndmittance  to  the  spirit  of  evil  ioto  his  soul )  so  after  tbe  fall,  he 
St:  11  has  the  power  of  perceiving  the  Diirine  influences,  and  accordingly 
of  rccdviDg  or  rejecting  the  same  ;'  and  this  doctrine  other  formulufies 
intpreif}  to  the  effect,  that  fallen  man  hIiH  poissesses  free^wilKf  Hence 
it  is  clear,  that  the  Mennoiiites  considereil  those  born  of  Adam^  to  l>e 
tubject  to  corruption,  and  as  such,  to  bt?  Incapable  of  producing  aud 
executing  anything  acceptable  to  God ;  yet  still  they  believed  them 
to  be  posaessed  of  free-will.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  de- 
clare themseWes  ejcplicitly  against  an  absolute  grace  of  election:  they 
eren  devote  a  special  article  to  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  combat 
the  Catvinistic  opinion^  that  God  workcth  evil. 

After  confessing,  moreover,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  they 
declare,  in  terms  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal,  that  saving  failh  b 
that  which  '*  Worketh  by  charity,*'  and  that  through  the  iHime  is  right- 
eous n  e^B  acqu  ir  ed .  ^  R  i  gh  toous  ness  they  descril>easforgi  venenn  of  si  naiy 
on  account  of  Chnat*s  blood,  and  accordin|fly,  as  a  transformation  of 
the  whole  man  ;  ^  that  from  a  wicked,  carnal,  avaricious  and  arrogant 
tnan,  he  becomcth  a  good,  spiritual,  generous  and  humble  one ;  in  a 
Word,  that  from  an  unrighteous  he  becometh  a  righteous  man.^  What 
ttiey  now  inculcate  respecting  goori  works,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course* 
They  even  teach  that  the  life  of  the  righteous  and  regenerated  man 
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Of  such  righteous  and  regenerated  men,  the  Church,  according  to 
them,  exclusively  consists.*  In  this  hath  Christ  appointed  a  teaching 
ministry  ;  for  although  every  believer  be  a  member  of  Christ,  he  is  not 
on  that  account  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon ;  for  the  body  of  Christ,  dit 
Church,  consists  of  various  members.  Moreover,  the  ministers  of  the 
word,  though  called  and  elected  by  the  ministers  of  the  same,  must  be 
confirmed  through  imposition  of  hands  on  the  part  of  the  elders.f  Lastlyi 
they  must  set  forth  only  what  coincides  with  the  written  word  in  the  (Md 
and  New  Testament*  * 

Christ,  according  to  them,  hath  instituted  only  two  sacraments  to  be 
administered  by  the  teachers.     The  sacraments  are  outward,  sensible 
acts,  whereby  is  represented  an  inward,  divine  act,  that  transforms,  jne^ 
tifies,  spiritually  nourishes  and  sustains  man  ;  while  the  person  receiving 
the  sacrament  testifies  thereby  his  religion,  his  faith,  his  penitence,  and 
his  obedience,  and  binds  himself  to  the  observance  of  the  latter.     Hera^ 
however,  we  must  remark  that  in  this  system,  neither  by  baptism,  nor 
by  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  these  are  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Mennoo* 
ilea,  is  that  divine  power  communicated,  which  purifies,  renovates,  and 
nourishes  the  spirit  of  man.     They  merely  typify  what  perpetually 
occurs  through  the  power,  which  from  Christ  and  his  spirit  etemaQy 
streams  down  on  all  believers,  and  only  symbolize  this  constant  action 
of  the  Deity.     The  Mennonites,  moreover,  baptize  only  adults,  as  these 
alone  are  capable  of  faith  and  penitence.     That  their  doctrine,  re^>ect» 
ing  original  sin,  renders  infant  baptism,  in  their  opinion,  unnecessary, 
is  clear  from  what  has  been  above  stated.^     Lastly,  Menno  Simonii 
adopted  the  washin^the  feet  of  the  travelling  brethren  as  an  indispen- 
sable ceremony;  and  the  confession  of  the  united  Frieslanders  and 
Germans  expressly  upholds  it,  and  makes  mention  of  it  after  the  article 
of  baptism.§ 

On  impenitent  sinners,  excommunication,  after  some  brotherly  exhor- 
tations, is  rigidly  enforced.  || 

Obedience  to  the  civil  power  is  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty ;  yet,  sin* 
gular  enough,  it  is  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  all  functions  of  magis* 
tracy  is  unbecoming  to  the  true  Christian  (aut  male  aut  plane  non  cod* 
venire)  ;  and  thai,  on  this  account,  he  should  forbear  undertaking  offices 
of  this  kind.  The  motive  assigned  is,  that  Christ  instituted  no  civil 
authority,  and  still  less  did  he  command  his  apostles  to  assume  the 


*  Art.  xxiv. 

t  Art.  zxv. — ^zzviii.    See  also  fonnolaiy  of  the  united  Frieelanders  and  Gennaiift 
Art.  X.  p.  98, 
X  Art.  xxz.^zzzv.  i  Art.  ziii.  p.  101.  |  Art.  zzzv*  xsm. 
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functions  of  ma|[istracy.  Oo  the  cootrary,  they  were  invited  by  him 
to  imitate  hie  defenceless  life,  and  to  carry  his  cro<»,  whereby  certainly 
nothing  of  earthly  grandeur,  secular  power,  or  tbc  right  of  the  8 word 
was  indicated.  Moreover,  princes  and  public  functionaries  are  under 
the  obtigation  of  waging  war,  of  marching  against  onemies,  and  depriving 
them  of  property  and  Ufo  ;  but  atE  thiji  h  forbidden  to  the  Christian.* 
Finally,  the  Mennoniies  absolutely  proscribe  all  oaths  ;  and*  in  almost 
alJ  their  confeseiooa^  declare  against  polygamy  if 


j  Ltnii^^cmclaBian.     SpeciiJ  C£nitroTefiie«, 


It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  \s  clear  from  the  preceding  statement^  that 
the  Mcnnonites  in  several  articles  of  doctrine  differ  considerably  from 
the  6rst  Anabaptists^  and  that  they  have  thrown  oW  their  more  fanatical 
teoets>  Tbe  direct  revelations  from  Heaven,  communicated  to  each 
individual,  have  here  ceased  ;  and  wc  iind  established  a  distinct  order 
of  minisLerSf  hound  by  tbe  written  word.  The  violent  introduction  of 
God^s  kingdom  upon  earthy  asaK>cjated  with  tho  adnihilalion  of  the  estab* 
lishod  order  of  society,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  has  given  way  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  iuward  hfc,  and  to  a  concomitant  willingness  to 
assist  the  indigent  according  to  abiUty,  and  to  sharo  every  thing  with 
them  in  Christian  love,  without  any  external  community  of  goods  being 
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tts  the  sect  had  lost  all  high  importiance,  most  of  the  controrenies  Atti 
sprang  up  in  its  bosom,  were  utterly  insignilSoant*  They  dirided  into 
the  subtle,  and  the  gross  party.  Those,  who  rigkfly  adhered  to  the  aiH 
eient  rule  of  manners,  received  the  former  epithet ;  the  latter  was  given 
to  those,  who  allowed  themselves  various  mitigations  of  the  rule.  Tbe 
latter  are  called  from  the  district  in  Holland,  which  they  tnfaabit,  Wa< 
lerlanders ;  the  former  Flemings  and  Frieslanders.  The  gross  Men* 
nonites  soon  became  by  iar  the  most  nomeroos ;  while  the  subtle  ones 
disputed  among  themselves  on  the  questions,  whether  or  not  a  Mennon- 
ite  may  acquire  by  purchase  a  house ;  whether  it  be  also  lawful  for  him 
to  clodie  himself  in  fine  linen,  if  he  wishes  truly  to  evince  the  austere 
spirit  of  the  sect.  These  and  the  like  differences  fall  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiries  ;  though  the  first  mentioned  controversy,  as  a 
remnant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  community  of  goods,  and  of  the  prohibit* 
tion  to  hold  property,  is  deserving  of  attention,  and  coincides  with  the 
fact,  that  the  rigid  Anabaptists  frequently  wish  to  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  farmers  of  lands. 

The  Ukevallists,  called  after  a  preacher  of  Friesland,  who  maintained 
the  proposition,  that  Judas,  and  the  high-priests,  who  condemned  Christ, 
as  they  only  executed  the  divine  decrees,  have  been  admitted  to  salva- 
tion, can  here  only  receive  a  passing  notice.  More  important  are  die 
differences  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  an  individual,  whatever 
may  be  his  doctrinal  views — should  he  even  be  a  Socinian — can  be  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  community,  or  can  be  permanently  so  con- 
sidered ?  This  question  was  connected  with  that  respecting  the  value 
and  importance  of  public  formularies,  to  which  the  Mennonites  on  ths 
whole,  though  at  different  times  they  published  several  confessioni^ 
were  never  very  favourably  disposed.  Those,  who  declared  for  abso* 
lute  freedom,  were  called  Remonstrants,  and  also  Galenists,  from  their 
leader,  a  physician  of  that  name,  at  Amsterdam.  Their  opponents,  the 
Apostools,  were  likewise  called  after  a  physician  in  their  communion 
of  that  name,  who  resided  at  Amsterdam.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
Mennonites  unreflectingly  opened  a  door  to  foreign  influences,  their  ok! 
respectable,  though  often  pedantic,  earnestness,  and  the  religious  hallow 
of  life  by  degrees  declined.  Or  rather  is  not  this  phenomenon-^tlus 
aversion  to  a  settled  definite  system  of  doctrine — a  remnant  of  that  one- 
sided practical  tendency,  which  characterized  the  sect  in  its  very  origin ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  which  it  tolerated  in  its  bosom  the  most  varioos, 
and  tiie  most  opposite  views  on  the  most  important  dogmas  of  faith  ? 
The  original  spirit,  accordingly,  would  here  have  only  returned. 

So  much  respecting  the  Mennonites  or  Anabaptists.     With  them  the 
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i  Ltnr. — Some  hisloriciid  prdiittmarf  remariil 

Whosvbr  would  undertake  the  task  of  traciug  historically  tlie  grt^' 
ual  development  of  Protestant  Sectarianism,  should  after  the  Ani^p^ 
tists  treat  of  the  Schwenbfeldians,  who  though  they  appeared  only  a  few 
years  later  than  the  former,  yet,  as  exaggerated  spiritualists,  stand  con< 
siderably  higher.  He  would  next  have  to  describe  some  individual  en^ 
thusiasts,  as  welt  as  larger  communities  of  this  description,  that  made 
their  appearance  in  the  latter  half  of  (he  sixteenth,  and  the  former  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  then  only  could  he  turn  to  the  Qua- 
kers,  who  went  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  boldest  spiritualism,  and 
were  to  be  outdone  only  by  contradictions.  Among  the  first  Anabap* 
tists,  the  efibrt  of  a  false  spiritualism  took  quite  an  eccentric  course, 
and  the  pure  spiritual  life,  which  they  would  fain  have  introduced)  rested 
on  the  expectation  of  an  extraordinary,  marvellous  introduction  of  i 
higher  order  of  things  into  this  lower  world.  All  the  ordinary  reTations 
of  earthly  life  were  menaced  with  destruction,  and  that  delicate  subtle 
kingdom  of  the  spirit,  which  they  aimed  at,  was  in  manifold  ways  trou- 
bled by  a  very  gross  political  spirit ;  for  earthly  bonds  cannot  be,  with^ 
out  violence,  suddenly  dissevered,  nor,  at  once,  replaced  by  superraan* 
danities.  This  spiritual  kingdom  was  founded  in  a  very  carnal  man- 
ner, and  the  means  proved  destructive  to  the  end.  The  supersensutl 
principle,  also,  even  where  it  had  attained,  in  this  sect,  to  any  consoli- 
dation, was  not  presented  in  its  purity  and  integrity  ;  since  the  saera- 
roent  was  retained,  not  as  the  channel  and  conductor,  but  merely  as  the 
emblem  of  divine  graces.  Moreover,  among  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
there  were  some  which  mere  accident  had  annexed  to  its  stem,  or 
which  at  least  had  not  naturally  grown  out  of  its  root. 

Far  more  developed  appears  the  spiritualism  of  Schwenkfeld,  whose 
peculiarities,  however,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  point  out ;  as  no  remains 
of  his  sect  have  survived  down  to  our  days.  But  in  its  most  complete 
form  doth  this  false  spiritualism  manifest  itself,  as  we  before  said,  among 
the  Quakers,  who  honour  as  their  founder  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker 
and  shepherd,  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1624,  and 
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mho  deptirted  thia  !ife  in  ttio  year  1690.  Among  the  Quakers  wo  dig. 
eov^er  an  interior  pieiyt  which,  when  wc  can  succeed  in  forgetting,  now 
and  then,  the  utter  perversenej«  of  the  whoic  system,  marvellously 
eheers  and  refreshes,  and  even,  at  times,  deeply  moves  the  miitd,  though 
iioti  by  nny  means,  in  the  same  degree  a^  our  own  better  mystic  is  tn* 
Moreover,  we  find  among  them  a  conscious  and  firm  prosecution  of  the 
point  of  view  they  have  onee  adopted^-a  consistency  extremely  pleas- 
ing and  cheering»  which  flinches  from  no  consequences,  and  has  given 
to  Quakerism  such  an  advantage  over  the  orthodox  Protestantism, 
where  the  most  crying  dissonances  are  to  be  found.  All  parts  stand  in 
the  most  harmonious  proportion  with  each  other^  forming  a  fine  con- 
nected whole*  whose  architectural  perfection  leaves  little  to  be  desired  ; 
mnd  to  the  Catholic,  especially,  who  Is  forced  by  his  own  religious  sys- 
tern  to  look  every  where  for  internal  keeping  and  consistency^  appears 
entitled  to  respect.  Consistency  is  not,  indeed,  truth  itsolfi  and  doth 
not  even  supply  it^  place  ;  but  a  system  of  df)ctrine  is  ever  false,  which 
includes  parts  inconsistent  with  the  whole.  In  George  Fox,  the  founder 
af  the  sect  I  we  doubtless  do  not  And  this  internal  harmony  of  ^stcm» 
nor  the  transparent  clearness  of  doctrine  determined  thereby  ;  but  that 
the  system  was  capahte  of  attaining  to  this  harmony,  lay  in  the  very 
Dature  of  the  fundamental  idea,  out  of  which  it  sprang,  A  very  rO" 
■larkable  and  amiable  trait  of  Quakerism  is  that  avoidance  of  every 
kind  of  asperity,  which  so  frequently  shocks  us  in  the  orthodox  Protest- 
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Before,  howoTer,  we  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  systeia 
of  this  remarkable  religious  community,  we  must  lay  before  them  the 
motives,  which  induced  its  first  propagators  to  establish  a  peculiar  sect 
Like  many  other  religious  parties,  in  the  deeply  convulsed  age  of  Crom* 
well,  they  particularly  missed  in  the  High  Church  of  England,  the  free 
expansion  of  the  spirit  of  piety — religious  life*  and  interior  warmth,  mad 
unction.     Every  thing  in  this  Church  appeared  to  them  torpid  and 
petrified.    The  Divine  Spirit,  which  heretofore  had  filled  the  Churdi, 
was  denied,  and  out  of  the  living  congregation  had  been  banished,  and 
confined  to  the  dead  word  of  Scripture ;  and  the  boast  of  the  Refonnen» 
that  this  dead  word  would  infallibly  shed  a  heavenly  light  over  ili 
readers,  and  enkindle  them  wkh  a  holy  fire,  was  refuted  by  every  day** 
experience.    The  established  worship  appeared  void  and  meeningles 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Quakers,  and  seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
a  dry,  cheerless  repetition  of  forms  and  hymns,  composed  thon^  they 
were  in  the  vernacular  tongue.    And  in  fact,  when  the  reel  presence 
of  the  Saviour  had  been  rejected,  and  the  sacrifice  been  abolished, 
nothing  more  remained,  which  directly  and  by  itself  could  fill  the  sos* 
ceptible  soul  with  devotion  and  sacred  awe,  or  exalt,  solace  and  bless  it. 
The  act  was  bereaved  of  its  very  soul ;  it  became  an  earthly  thing,  and 
though  rational,  yet  unspiritual  and  uninspiring.     All  now  depended  on 
the  fact,  whether  the  preacher  were   able  to  draw  words  of  h'fe  from 
the  inmost  core  of  a  soul,  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  were  enabled 
to  edify  by  a  heavenly  power  the  assembled  believers,  and  by  the  eom* 
bined  animation,  clearness,  and  depth  of  his  diseoorses  to  initiate  them 
more  and  more  in  the  mysteries  of  Chrisfis  kingdom.     But  it  was  hoe 
precisely  the  longings  of  the  Quakers  were  most  crueUy  deceived ;  io 
that  not  unfrequently  they  would  interrupt  the  sermons  of  the  Anglictn 
ministers,  and  in  their  revolted  feelings  would  bid  ^  the  man  of  wood" 
descend  from  the  pulpit.    Even  the  most  spiritual-minded  preacher  ii 
not  master  of  celestial  unction  and  illumination  ;»-days  and  weeks  of 
internal  dryness  and  desolation  will  occur ; — and  no  human  art  can 
supply  the  gift  from  above.     The  majority  of  preachers,  alas !  abound 
neither  in  divine  nor  human  energy ;— others  posseas  not  even  the 
will ;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that  the  greater  part  of  ser- 
mons attain  not  by  one-half  their  end,  and  very  many  fall  even  far  short 
of  it.     This  the  Quakers  deeply  felt ;  and  in  default  of  an  act  in  the 
public  worship,  which  by  its  intrinsic  worth  could  seize  possession  of 
the  soul,  they  rejected  the  whole  established  service,  as  an  instilutioo 

habiU  of  interoourae  with  the  Quaken ;  aod  6iidin|f  tbem  Tigoroas  opponent!  to  the 
■lave-trade,  to  the  luppreaMon  whereof  Clarkeon  devoted  all  his  energiei,  he  cane  ta 
entertain  a  great  aActioo  for  them.    Thie  book  mnet  be  wed  with  caotion. 
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incapable  of  ^tisfying  the  bigher  wanU  of  the  religious  inao.  To  thia 
we  mu:il  add  the  nutaberle^  disputes,  which  then  couvubed  Ihe  AogU- 
c&n  ChurcL  Upinionji  crowded  upou  opimon]^  each  soekiug  it^  founda- 
tion in  Holy  Writ ;  yet  not  one  being  able  to  prove  by  that  slandard 
its  own  truth,  or  the  unteuablenesa  of  ibo  opposite  syatetns ;  and  no 
living  humaa  authority^  invested  with  a  divine  sanction^  was  aoy  where 
recognised.  It  appeared  tu  the  Q,uakerai  that  the  truths  of  CbriitianiCy 
were  io  imminent  danger ;  and  that,  if  they  had  no  other  support  than 
Holy  Writ,  they  must  perieh  in  the  utruggle  of  parties*  Thus  they 
receded  from  every  external  institution — not  only  from  the  Church  and 
{niUic  worahip,  but,  io  a  great  degree^  from  Scripture  itiielf ;  andt  for 
what  they  held  to  be  vital  truths  of  salvation,  they  sought  an  inde- 
fliiucttble  basis  in  the  immediaU  inspiratioa  of  a  creative^  inward  light, 
wbicb,  without  any  other  mediamj  was  to  be.  If  not  the  exclusive^  yet  tht> 
principal  source  of  nnrtuf e  to  the  spirit* 


f  LXT<— 'Ht^ligioiiM  nyat^^m  of  the  QonkerS'     The  Inward  la^L 

While  avoidiog  all  explauatiou  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ParadiBaic 
man,*  the  Quakers  bold,  that  from  the  fa  1  ten  Adam,  a  germ  of  death, 
a  se^d  of  ain^  has  been  scattered  over  all  his  posterity  ;  for  the  word 
"  original  sin'*  they  will  not  employ,  oof  indeed  any  other  technical 

pture. 
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means  entails  damnation.  On  this  account^  unconscious  infants  were 
not  subject  to  eternal  punishment.* 

In  a  very  remarkable  way  do  these  sectaries  represent  the  work  of 
the  atonement  afler  Adam's  fall.  God  doth  not  merely  promise  a  future 
Redeemer  : — He  not  only  guideth  the  general  and  particular  destinies 
of  individuals  and  nations,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  great  day 
of  the  incarnate  deity ; — He  doth  not  merely  vouchsafe  to  raise  up 
among  all  nations  wise  men,  teachers  of  their  contemporaries  in  word 
and  deed,  great  law-givers  and  rulers.  No !  from  the  Ix)go8  himself 
who  personally  appeareth  in  the  centre  of  hbtory,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  merits,  a  creative  vital  principle  emanates  through  all  ages,  as  from 
the  centre  of  a  circle  the  rays  are  admitted  to  every  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference ;  so  that  the  breath  of  Christ's  Spirit  blows  forward  and 
backward,  and  leaveth  no  one  untouched.  To  this  they  refer  the  passage 
in  St.  John's  Gospel :  '*  He  is  the  true  Light,  which  enlighteneth  eveij 
man,  that  cometh  into  the  world,  "f 

We  must  not  here  think  of  St.  Justin's  mipitM  r««f  a«v«»  (seed  of  the 
Logos)  xiyf  9-nt^fia  ti»§9  ;  for,  by  this  is  understood  the  germ  of  rationa- 
lity, the  image  of  God,  the  copy  of  the  Logos  in  every  man — in  one 
word,  the  higher  nature  of  man  himself.  But,  under  the  aforesaid  light, 
which  emanates  from  Christ  to  every  member  of  the  human  race,  the 
Quakers  understand  a  divine  energy,  to  be  superadded  only  to  man's 
higher  nature.:): 


*  Barclaius,  p.  70.  **  Quod  Dcas  hoc  malam  infantibus  non  impatat,  donee  m 
illi  actualiter  pecando  conjungant,'*  &c.  The  whole  is  thus  summed  ap  in  p  80. 
**Confitcmur  i^tur,  semen  pcccati  ab  Adamo  ad  omncs  homines  transmitti  (h'eet 
nemini  imputatum,  donee  peccando  sesc  illi  actualiter  jungatj  in  quo  lemine  omni. 
has  occasionem  peccandi  praebnit,  et  ori^  omnium  malarum  actionem,  et  eogitatkn. 
«m  in  cordibus  hominum  est;  %^*:^  nempe  i*vvr^^  (ut  t.  ad  Rom.  habet :)  i.  e.  m  qot 
morte  omnes  peccavere.  Hoc  enim  peccati  semen  frequenter  in  ScriptnrlL  mors  dieh 
tm*,  et  corpus  mortiferum,  quam  re  ver&  mors  sit  ad  vitam  justitin  et  nnctitatis; 
ideoque  hoc  semen,  et  quod  ex  eo  fit,  dicitur  homo  vetus,  vetus  Adam,  in  qno  omnes 
peccant.  Proinde  hoc  nomme  ad  significandum  peccatum  illud  utimor,  et  non  origi- 
nali  peccato,  cujus  phrasis  in  Scripture  nulla  fit  mentio.  et  sub  qnik  ezcogitata,  et  at 
lioc  yerbo  utar,  inscripturali  barbarismo,  hsc  pcccati  infantibus  imputatio  inter  Ckris- 
tianos  intmsa  est** 

t  Barclaios,  p.  136.  **  Hie  locus  nobis  ita  fa  vet,  ut  a  quibusdam  Quakeranmi 
teztusnuncupetur;  luculenter  enim  nostram  propoeitionem  demonstrat,  at  viz  vel 
eonseqaentilk  vel  deductionc  egeat.** 

t  Clarkson  in  the  aboyccited  work,  p.  117.  difibra  from  Barclay.  According  to 
the  former,  "God  did  not  entirely  cease  from  bestowing  His  Spirit  upon  Adam's  pas. 
ferity.**  According  to  the  latter,  Christianity  is  quite  a  new  manifestation  of  grue 
on  God*s  part,  in  order  to  regenerate  man ;  **  a  new  yisitation  of  life,  the  object  of 
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Around  this  vital  principle,  dispensed  by  Christ,  the  eternal  friend  of 
mao^  and  pervnding  the  human  race,  through  all  the  extent  of  space 
and  of  frme,  revolve  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Quakers  : — to 
this  is  all  piety  and  devotional  awe  referred^  and  hence,  we  must  make 
ourselves  particularly  acquainted  with  the  description,  which  they  give 
of  it.  They  appK*  to  it  various  denominations,  such  as  "spiritual^ 
celestial,  and  invisible  principle  and  organ,  wherein  the  Father,  Ron, 
and  Spirit  dwell ;  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  wherewith  all  the 
saints  are  nourished  to  eternal  life  ;"  •*  the  internal  light,"  on  which 
account  the  Quakers  are  called  the  Friends  of  Light,  or  simply  Friends 
— (a  title  which  isi  the  most  gmlifying  to  them) — "the  inward  Christ," 
**  the  seed  of  Cbrist,"  "  grace*'*  "  internal  revelation,"  and  so  forth^* 

From  the  lips  of  tho  Quakers,  these  words  ever  rebounded  ;  but  the 
Anglicans  would  hy  no  means  understand  them.  Barclay  bitterly 
complains  of  this,  and  says,  that  while  formerly  those  only  were  held 
to  be  Christians,  who,  as  St.  Paul  (in  Romans  viii*  9)  teacheth,  had 
'*  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  or,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  the  ^me  place 
(vjii.  14),  ^*  those  only  are  the  sons  of  God*  w^ho  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;■ '  no  one  now  any  longer  recognizes  the  sovereign  necessity  of 
txMs  possession  by  the  Spirit. f  It  was  objected  to  the  Quakers,  that 
they  held  man  to  be  of  a  divine  essence^  or  every  individual  to  he 
Christ,     Oihers  again  interpreted  their  language,  as  signifying  by  the 
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inward  light,  merely  the  coDsciencey  the  reaaoDy  or  the  religioua  feeling 
of  man.  All  these  allegations  they  denied,  in  replying  that  the  prin- 
ciple in  question  is  not  the  essence  of  the  Deity  itself,  but  an  energy 
and  an  organ  of  God  ;  whereby  divine  life,  as  from  a  grain  of  seed,  \» 
expanded  in  man.  They  added,  they  did  not  even  compare  themselves 
with  Christ,  as  in  him  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  ;  but  they  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  him,  as  the  vine-branch  to  the  vine-stem,  which 
diffuses  vigour  through  every  part.  Lastly,  the  inward  light,  they  said, 
is  not  a  human  faculty,  since  in  quality  it  is  distinct  from  the  nature 
of  man.*    The  real  cause  of  these  mistakes,  we  shall  point  out  below* 

i  Lxn. — Contiiiiiatioii  of  tho  lame  fobjeet    Effeets  of  the  Inward  li^bt. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  workings  of  this  inward  light 
Every  man  hath  a  day  of  visitation,  (item  vititatiania)^  on  which  €rod 
graciously  approacheth  to  him,  and  will  awaken  and  enlight«i  him,  in 
order  to  form  Christ  within  his  soul.  From  this  no  one  is  excepted, 
but  yet  no  one  is  forced  :  (for  predestination  there  is  none,  nor  irre- 
sistibly working  grace.):j:  The  instrument  which  God  employs  for  this 
end,  is  the  inward  revelation,  which,  without  any  sort  of  medium-^ 
without  outward  words  or  signs,  endeavours  to  implant  moral  and 
religious  ideas  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  hath  sufficient  power  to  make 
them  living.^     This  inward  light  our  authority  continues  to  say,  all  the 


•  Loc.cit.p.107.8. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  102.  **  Prime  quod  Dens,  qui  cz  infinite  suo  amore  fiUmn  saumiB 
mnndum  misit,  qui  pro  omnibus  mortem  gustavit,  unicuique,  sive  JudiBO,  aire  GentiS, 
sivc  Turcs,  sive  ScjthsB,  sive  Indo,  sive  Barbaro  .  .  .  certum  diem  et  viaitatiuius 
tempus  dederit,  quo  die  et  tempore  possibilc  est  illis  servari  et  beneficii  Christi  mortii 
participes  fieri.  Secundo,  quod  iu  eum  finem  Dcos  communicaverit  et  nnicaiqoB 
homini  dederit  mensuram  quandam  luminis  filii  sui,  mensuram  gratiaB,  sea  manifes- 
tationem  Spirit tis.  .  .  .  Tertio,  quod  Deus  per  hoc  lumen  et  semen  invitet  omzies,  et 
singulos  vocet,  sed  et  arjj^uat,  et  hortetur  illos,  cumque  illis  quasi  disceptet  in  ordine 
ad  ■alutem." 

I  Barclay  says  of  Calvin's  doctrine,  p.  84 :  **  Quam  maxime  Deo  injarkMa  est, 
quia  ilium  peccati  anthorem  efficit,  quo  nihil  natune  sua  ma^ris  contrariom  esM 
potest.  Fateor  hujus  doctrinie  afiirmatores  banc  conseqnentiam  negare ;  sed  hoe 
nihil  est,  nisi  pura  illusio,  cum,  ita  diserte  ez  doctrin&  su&  pendeat,  nee  minus  ridieii* 
lum  sit,  quam  si  quis  pertinaciter  negaret,  unum  et  duo  facere  tria.**  Compue 
Clarkson,  vol  ii.  c.  viii.  Relig.  p.  216.  **  This  doctrine  Is  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  particulariy  contraxy  to  those  of 
St.  Paul  himself,  from  whom  it  is  principaDy  taken.** 

§  Loc.  cit  p.  19.  **  Oportet  igitur  fateri,  hoc  esse  Sanctorum  fidei  objectom  prin- 
cipole  et  originale,  quod  sine  hoc  nulla  certa  et  firma  fidescMe  potest.    Et  nepe  lee 
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aticietit  philosophers  and  teachers  of  nations  attest — this  all  the  higher 
efibrts^  which  we  meet  with  in  tuiiversal  hktory,  avouch  {rei^ettdm 
cl^Jeciim.) 

This  inward  word,  wh^eby  God  speaketh  to  every  man,  and  mani- 
feateth  Himself  to  hico,  ia^  through  tho  external  revelation  and  the 
communication  of  Holy  Writv  not  rendered  unnecessary}  either  for 
mankind  in  general,  or  even  for  such  &s  are  acquaiated  with  God*s 
outward  word*  That  that  mysterious  language  of  God  13  requisite  for 
opening  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  for  admitting  its  contents  into  our 
»oul,  ought  never  to  he  doubted,  says  Barclay,  (this  Is  the  rcvelnlh  ^^ 
J€4:iiva ;)  "  for  the  things  that  are  of  God,  no  man  knowcth,  hut  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  have  we  received  the  Spirit  that  ia  of 
God,  that  we  may  know  tho  things  that  are  given  us  from  Godp" — 
(I  Cor  ti.  V,  11-12.)*  But  even  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  objective 
revelation  is  indispensable^  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  primary 
source  of  truth,  and  Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  a  subordinate  kindj' 
for  the  source,  from  which  Scripture  it^lf  flowed,  roust  surety  stand 
higher  than  the  latter*  It  is  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  Holy  Writ 
itself  first  acquires  authority  ;  and,  therefore,  is  the  Spirit  the  first 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  truth.  In  one  word,  continue  the  QuakcrSf 
if  it  be  true»  that  it  is  through  the  Spirit  alone  we  are  to  arrive  at  the 
real  knowledge  of  God  \  that  through  Hirn  we  are  to  be  led  into  all 
tnitb,  and  are  to  he  taught  all  things;  then  it  is  the  Spirit  and  not  Scrip' 
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ture,  which  is  the  foundation,  and  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  all 
truth,  and  the  prio(iary  rule  of  faith  * 

Moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  that  on  very  many  relations  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  on  numerous  particulars,  which  are  of  great  import- 
ance. Holy  Writ  imparts  no  instruction,  and  is,  in  part,  incapable  of  so 
doing ;  that  very  many  men  are  unable  to  read  it  even  in  their  native 
tongue :  that  at  all  events,  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  conversant 
with  the  original  languages,  and  that  there  are  not  three  texts  on  which 
the  interpretations  of  the  learned  agree.  Under  such  circumstancest 
should  man  be  abandoned  to  himself,  or  to  other  men  ?  What  doubts 
doth  -not  even  the  history  of  the  Biblical  text  give  rise  to  !  And  how 
can  a  man  convince  himself  from  Scripture,  that  any  disputed  book — 
for  instance,  the  epistle  of  James — is  canonical  ?  Because,  perhaps* 
it  is  not  in  contradiction  with  other  canonical  books?  Then  every 
essay,  which  is  not  opposed  to  Scripture,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Canon !  No  alternative  remains,  but  either  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
receive,  at  the  hands  of  her  infallible  Church,  the  Scriptural  Canon,  or 
to  revere  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  first  and  principal  fountain  of  truths.f 

The  Quakers,  however,  failed  not  to  observe,  that  the  revelations  of 
the  inward  light,  communicated  to  each  individual,  are  not  in  contra* 
diction  with  the  outward  word  of  Scripture,  and  even  impart  no  other 
truths  of  salvation  ;  but  that  they  are  only  an  eternally  new,  immediate 
manifestation  of  the  same  old  gospel^  By  this,  however,  they  would 
by  no  means  set  up  the  Bible,  as  a  check  and  a  touchstone  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  inward  light ;  for  this  would  be  again  to  make  Scripture  the 
arbiter  of  the  Spirit,  whose  work  it  only  is. 

§  LXYii. — Continuation  of  the  same  subject  —Of  Justification  and  SancUfication. — 
Perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Law. 

The  workings  of  this  divine  and  inward  light  in  man,  as  hitherto 
described,  refer  exclusively  to  the  infusion  of  religious  and  ethical  know* 

*  Loe.  cit-  p.  49.  **  niud,  quod  non  est  mihi  rcgula  in  ipsat  scripturas  credendo, 
non  est  mihi  primaria,  adasquata  fidei  et  morum  regula :  sed  leriptura  nee  eat,  nee 
ease  potest  mihi  regula  illius  fidei,  qua  ipsi  credo ;  ergo,**  etc. 

t  Log.  cit.  p.  67.    **  Exempli  gratis,  quomodo  potest  Proteatans  alieoi  neganti  Ja- 

eobi  epistolam  esse  canonicam  per  scripturam  probare  7 Ad  banc  igitor  angustiam 

necessario  res  deducta  est,  vel  affirmare,  quod  novimus  earn  esse  autbenticam  eodem 
spiritus  testimonio,  in  cordibua  nostris,  quo  scripta  erat :  vel  Romam  reverti  dicendo, 
traditione  novimus  ccclesiam  earn  in  canonem  rctulisse,  et  ecclesiam  infollibilem 
esse ;  medium,  si  quis  possit,  inveniat." 

X  Loc.  cit  p.  33,  61,  63.  **  Distinguimus  inter  revelationem  novi  Evangelii,  et 
novam  zevelationem  boni  aniiqai  Evangelii,  banc  affirmamna,  iUam  vero  negamoti'* 
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ledgG  into  the  hreast  of  man  :  but  this  light  Uabo  the  source  of  all 
piou^  Ufo*  The  day  of  vistitatioD^  graciousily  vouchsafod  by  the  AU 
tnighty  (o  every  man,  is  to  be  the  turoing-pomt  of  hb  tchole  hisloryf  lb, 
IB  every  reapect,  iawardly  to  renew  bim, — in  a  word^  is  to  CM»lab]jsb  tiis 
regeneratbti*  On  this  matter  of  regeneration  and  of  justifieation  bo^ 
fore  God,,  the  Quakers  (if  we  except  thedilTeront  viow  they  take  of  ihe 
relation  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  operations  in  thiu  work^ 
whereof  we  ahall  have  occasion  to  speak  later,)  very  nearly  coincide 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  And  yet  this  coincidenGo  they  will  not 
allow ;  and  in  virtue  of  deeply  imbibed  prejudices^  taken  in  with  their 
mothers'  milk,  they  persuade  themselves,  that  it  is  only  in  outward 
works,  such  as  pilgrimages — fasting — the  mechaaicaJ  repel  it  ion  of  forms 
of  prayer — mere  outward  alms-deeds-^the  use  of  the  aacranienta  with- 
out any  interior  emotions— the  gaining  of  indulgences,  which  the 
Quakers  confound  with  forgiveness  of  sins — that  Catholics  think  they 
render  themselves  acecptable  to  God*  Under  this  misconception  the 
Quakers  assert,  that  by  denying  the  value  and  merltorioilsneets  of  such 
like  pious  exercises,  Luther  has,  doubtless,  rendered  a  great  service; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  pointii,  they  contend  he  is  more  to  be  praised  for 
what  he  destroyed i  than  for  what  he  built  up.*  For  Luther  and  the 
Protestants,  tbey  say,  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme ^  as  they  have 
denied  the  necessity  of  moraJ  works  for  justification,  and  made  the 
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The  Quakers  describe  Justification  as  the  stamping  of  Christ  on  oof 
souls-^-as  the  Christ  bom  and  engendered  within  us,  from  whom  good 
works  spring,  as  fruits  from  the  becu'ing  tree  ;**-«s  the  inward  birlfa 
within  us,  which  bringeth  forth  righteousness  and  sanctification,  poiv 
fieth  and  delivereth  us  from  the  power  of  evil,  conquers  and  swallows 
up  corrupt  nature^  and  restores  us  to  unity  and  communion  with  God. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Friends  of  Light,  who,  on  this  point,  were  tnily 
enlightened,  k,  as  every  one  must  perceive*  only  the  ^Catholic  doetrine 
couched  in  other  language)  yet,  when  they  wish  to  express  themselvei 
with  perfect  cleameest  they  make  use  of  precisely  the  same  formula^ 
«s  the  Council  of  Trent.*  Even  the  word  ^  merit  **  is  not  unknown  to 
Hiem— ^the  necessity  of  good  works  for  salvation  is  openly  asserted ;  the 
possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  demonstrated  i  and  eveii  the 
possibility  of  a  total  exemption  jfrom  sin  maintained.! 


juMificatiooii,  quam  eaim  waaL  Bed  mteUtpinYiB  fbrmationem  ChrisCi  fai  nobis,  Cfarirt* 

am  Datum  ct  productum  in  nobis,  a  quo  bona  opera  naturalitcr  procedunt,  scat  fimetoi 
ab  arborc  fructifcHL :  intemua  iste  partus  in  nobis,  justitiam  in  nobis  pnidaoeni  st 
lanctitatcm,  illc  est  qoi  noe  justifioat,  quocum  contraria  et  comipta  nataiE.»-.jcniols 
«t  separata  est** 

*  Loe.  cit.  p.  165.  Barclay  here  speaks  of  a  '*  causa  procurana,**  instead  of  a 
**  causa  meritoria  :*'  then  he  uses  the  formula,  **  causa  formalis"  and  **  formaliter  joi* 
tificatus,**  whereby  he  understands  the  same  as  Catholics  do. 

t  Loc.  cit.  1.  p.  167.  '*Denique,  licet  remissioncm  peccatorom  conocemns  in 
justilitL  et  obcdienti&  a  Christo  in  came  sat  peract4,  qtiod  ad  Causam  ejus  procuran- 
tem  attinet,  et  licet  noe  ipeos  formaliter  justificatoe  rcputemus  per  Jesum  Christmn, 
intus  formatum,  et  in  nobis  productum,  nun  possumus  tamen,  sicut  quidam  (1)  IW 
testantes  incauti  fecere,  bona  opera  a  justificationo  czcluderc ;  nam  licet  propria  /nnsp 
Ur  ea  non  justificemur,  tamcn  in  illis  justificamur,  etnccessaria  sontt  quasi  cann 
sine  qn^  non  **  (by  which  the  Quakers  understand  something  different  bom  the  Ma. 
jorists)  p.  168.  **  Cum  bona  opera  neccssario  ct  naturaliter  procedant  fc  partft  boe, 
sicut  calor  ab  igne,  ide6  absolute  nccessaria  sunt  ad  justificationem,  quasi  causa  mui 
qvk  non,  licet  non  illud  propter  quod,  tamen  id  in  quo  justificamur,  et  sine  quo  dob 
possumus  justificari :  et  quamyis  non  sint  meritoria,  ncque  Deum  nobis  debitoiem 
reddant,  tamen  necessari6  acceptat  et  remuncratur  ea,  quia  natune  sob  contrarium 
est,  quod  k  Spirit(i  suo  prorenit,  denegare.  Et  quia  opera  talia  pum  et  petfeeta  esM 
poesunt,  cum  k  puro  et  sancto  partfl  proveniant,  ideoque  carum  sententia  falsa  estt 
et  veritati  contraria,  qui  aiont,  sanctissima  sanctorum  opera  ease  polhita,  et  peceali 
macni  linquinata :  nam  bona  ilia  opera,  de  quibus  loquimur,  noo  sunt  ea  open  lefii 
que  apostolus  fc  justificatione  ezcludit"  P.  1 67.  **  Licet  non  ezpediat  dieere,  qaod 
meritoria  sint,  quia  tamen  I>eus  ea  remuncratur,  patres  ecclesias  non  dubitanmt  Terbo 
**  mcritum**  nti,  quo  etiam  forte  nostrum  quidam  usi  sunt  sensti  modento,  aed  nolk- 
tenus  Pontificiorum  figmentis  ....  faventcs.**  A  singular  strife  fonooth,  with  tfis 
Papists,  when  the  Quakers  so  express  themselves  respecting  good  works !  Compai* 
with  this  again  page  195.  Moreover  the  formula  **tfi  iUi*"  yuHiUcni^  bmtmd  d 
-j»«ffs  Os,*  Is  v«f7  MieilODSi  far  the  httsr  eiprsMfao  Is  nsed  In  iwpect  to Iba 
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Clarkdon  sayst  **  The  Quakers  make  but  email  di^tincliotii  ajid  not 
%t  ft]]  such  a  ODCi  nn  many  other  Christians,  between  sancftfi cation  and 
justification.^'  ^^  Faitb  and  work^/  observes  Ricbard  ClaridgCi  ^*  are 
both  included  in  oyr  complete  justiRcation.  Whoeo  is  justiHed,  is  also 
in  the  determined  degree  sanctified  ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  eancjilied, 
so  far  is  be  juslitied)  and  no  further.  The  justification,  whereof  I  s|>cak, 
rendcretb  us  rigbteoui^  or  pious  and  virtuous  through  the  continued  aidt 
Working,  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirits  With  the  same  yearning  as 
we  sigh  after  the  continued  asabtancc  of  the  Divine  Spirit^  and  are 
prepared  to  ertnce  the  effieacy  of  His  operations  within  us,  ehall  we 
inwardly  discern,  that  our  justification  is  in  proportion  to  our  saacti' 
iicatLon.  For,  as  the  latter  is  progressively  developed,  according  to  th£ 
measure  of  our  confiding  obedience  to  the  revelation^  and  the  infusion 
of  grace,  light,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  so  shall  we  not  fail  to  percetfo 
Rnd  feel  the  progress  of  our  justification^^***  In  respect  to  the  decree 
which  sanctiAcation  in  this  life  can  attain  to»  CiarkiK>nj  in  full  concur* 
fence  with  Barclay,  gives  the  following  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Quakers*. 
"  The  Spirit  of  God,  who  rodccmcth,  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
4nd  implantetb  in  man  a  new  heart,  is  regarded,  by  die  Quakers,  as  so 
powerful  in  its  operations,  as  to  be  able  to  ejialt  bim  to  perfection*  Bittt 
&ey  would  not,  on  this  account,  compare  tbis  perfection  with  that  of 
•  Godi  because  the  former  is  capable  of  progressionp     This  only  would 
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**  that  .they  were  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commdnd* 
mentfl  and  justifications  of  the  Lord  without  blame."* 

Hence,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  same  objections  ara 
urged  against  the  Quakers,  as  against  the  Catholics ;  that  they  set  up 
their  own  righteousness  in  the  room  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
They  reply  to  these  otjijections,  in  the  same  way  also,  as  Catholics  are 
wont  to  do. 


f  LzTtOw— Ckmtintiatioa  of  the  ■ame  ■abject^— DoctiiiM  on  the  Saenne&te. 

In  the  most  consistent  application  of  their  fundamental  principle^ 
the  Quakers  convert  the  sacraments  of  baptbm  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
into  purely  interior,  and  merely  spiritual  actions  and  ordinances.  The 
Christian,  they  contend,  needs  no  other  seal  to  his  inheritance  {ngnatura) 
—no  other  pledge  of  his  sonship,  but  the  Spirit.  To  introduce  outward 
acts  of  this  kind  is,  in  their  estimation,  entirely  to  misapprehend  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Spirit,  which  Christianity  undoubtedly  is ;  to  renew  a  Jewiaii 
ceremonial  service,  and  to  relapse  into  Judaism ;  nay,  to  approximate  to 
Heathenism  ;  for  such  mere  outward  things,  as  we  call  sacraments, 
have  sprung  out  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  Heathen  worship  ;  whereas, 
Judaism  observed  holy  rites  prescribed  by  God.  Accordingly,  the  Qua* 
kers  assert,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  even  to  be  considered  as  pledg* 
es  of  Divine  promise  left  by  Christ  to  his  Church — nay,  not  even  as 
emblems  and  aids  lo  the  remembrance  of  spiritual  and  historical  facts 
•'--but  as  absolute  misconceptions  of  actions  and  expressions  of  Christ 
—misconceptions  absolutely  inexcusable,  for,  they  were  the  offspring  rf 
a  Heathenish  sense. 

The  baptism,  which  Christ  ordained,  is,  in  their  opinion,  merely  the 
inward  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Spirit,  whose  existence  renders  utterly 
superfluous  the  watery  baptism  of  John.  Nay,  they  were  even  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  water  extinguishes  the  fire— that  attention  to  the  external 
rite  draws  off  the  eye  from  the  interior,  which  is  alone  necessary.  Bap- 
tism, accordingly,  in  their  opinion,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ablution 
and  purification  of  the  spirit  from  the  stains  of  sin,  and  the  walking  in 
newness  of  lifo.f     The  Scriptural  proof  for  the  proposition,  that  Christ 

•  Vol  ii.  c.  vii.  sect.  ii.  p.  193.  **  This  Bpirit  of  God  ...  .  ib  to  powerful,  in  iti 
operations,  as  to  bo  able  to  lead  him  to  perfection.** 

t  Log.  cit  p.  341.  **  Sicut  unus  est  Deus,  ct  una  fides,  itact  unum  baptisma, 
non  quo  camis  sordes  abjiciuntur,  sed  stipulaiio  bonce  conscientie  apud  Deum  per 
lesurrectionem  Jesu  Christi,  et  hoc  baptisma  est  quid  sanctum  el  ppiiituale,  scilicet 
baptisma  Spiritds  et  ignis,  per  quod  conscpulti  sumus  Christo,  at  a  poccatis  aUnti  et 
pargati  novam  vitam  ambulemus.** 
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kas  instituted  no  outward  act  of  baptism,  b  tnanagcd  with  uDGommoa 
ftrt,  and  Ls  fall  of  the  most  striking,  singukfi  and  forced  coDstmctions, 
Moreover^  the  writingis  of  Faustuui  Socinus,  were  much  u^d  by  Barclay 
in  thi^  articb  of  doctrine  ;  although,  by  thi^  remark,  t  do  not  wish  the 
reader  to  conceive  it  (o  be  my  opiaion,  that  George  Fo.if,  tbe  unlearDcd 
founder  of  the  aect,  bad  any  knowledge  of  Socinian  writings,  and  was 
ft ny  wise  led  by  tbe  same  to  the  adoption  of  his  views*  Being  a  shep- 
herd aad  shoemaker,  such  literary  productions  were  totally  inacccsai- 
ble,  or  at  Icasit  unknown  to  him  :  but  his  really  great,  though  perverted , 
mind  was  led  only  by  the  general  connexion  of  ideas  to  his  p«;cn]iar 
Tiew  of  baptism*  But  Barday,  llfho  undertook  to  demonstmto  FoxV 
propositions^  made,  for  this  end,  in  tbe  article  in  question,  very  evident 
U9e  of  the  writings  of  S(K:inus. 

The  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  is,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Quakers,  perfectly  identical  with  the  divine  and  heavenlyi  the  spirit ual« 
ly  vivifying  seed — with  tho  inward  light,  whereof  we  had  occasion  to 
apeak  above,*  They  compare  tbe  words  in  John  i,  4j  **  In  hi  in  was 
the  life,  and  tbe  life  was  the  light  of  men  ;"  wiih  tbe  other  text  (vi*  50), 
'*  1  am  tho  living  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  the  bread, 
which  1  will  give,  isi  my  flesh  for  the  lif^  of  the  world  ;''  and  they  ac- 
cordingly take  **  light,"  **  life,**  "  bread  of  life,"  and  **fl^h  of  Christ," 
and  t  ii  0  in  ward  C  ^i  r  is  t  as  sy  no  ny  mo  us  I  e  rms*     The  Lord 's  supperi  t  be  re  - 
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tivity  and  importanity :  the  Divine  Spirit-*the  inward  light,  must  be 
immediately  efficaciousv  and  alone  determine,  move,  and  conduct  man. 
Hence,  prayer  and  the  praise  of  God,  as  well  as  exhortatory,  instruct" 
ive,  and  solacing  discourses,  must  be  the  pure  result  of  inspirationsy 
which  occur  in  the  right  cases,  when,  and  where,  and  in  ao  far  as  tbo 
utility  of  man  requires.*  Hence*  Very  important  consequences  an- 
sae. 

1.  There  is  no  distinct  order  of  ministry,  because  the  members  of 
such  an  order,  receive  from  men  the  quali^cation  for  their  functioni^ 
whereas,  this  qualification  can  proceed  only  from  the  Spirit.  By  the 
institution  of  specific  teachers,  the  human  principle  in  the  Church,  re* 
ceived  not  only  a  preponderance  over  the  Divine,  but  entirely  superse- 
ded the  same.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  degraded  into  an  art-— 
nay,  into  a  trade,  which  is  learned  and  practised  by  long  preparatory 
training  ;  though  it  should  be  only  an  outpouring  of  high  inspirations* 
To  enable  the  preachers  of  the  Church  to  say  but  something,  they  are 
supplied  with  a  multitude  of  notices,  gathered  from  the  four  quartos  of 
the  world,  and  often  bearing  a  Heathenish  stamp.  And  such  thingi 
are  to  supply,  or  to  communicate  the  Spirit  of  God  !  Hence,  the  dis- 
courses of  such  preachers  are  no  words  of  life — no  manifestations  of 
higher  power :  and  as  they  proceed  not  from  a  heart  filled  with  God, 
they  are  incapable  of  rousing  any  one.  It  is  a  dry,  dead,  unfruitful 
ministry,  which  we  have  in  the  Church. t     Even  vicious  men,  deeply 

♦  lioc.  cit.  p.  ii87.  *•  Oiniiis  verus  cultiw,  ct  Deo  gratus,  oblatus  est  Bpirittk  mo 
movente  interne,  ac  immediate  duccntc,  qui  nee  locis,  nee  temporibus,  nee  penoiilit 
prsBcriptis  limitalur :  nam  licet  semper  nobis  colcndns  sit,  quod  oporteat  indii  ■muiiir 
timere  coram  illo,  tamen,  quoad  si^ificationcm  cxtemam  in  preeibos,  elogiis,  ant 
prsDdicationibcui,  non  licet  ea  periiccre  nostra  voluntatc,  ubi  ct  quando  nos  volumos} 
■ed  ubi  et  quando  eo  ducimur  mot(i  ct  sccrctis  inspirationibus  Spiritus  Dei  in  cordibof 
nostril ;  quie  Dcus  cxaudit  et  acccptat,  qui  nunquam  decst,  nos  ad  prccandum  mo* 
Teie,  quando  ezpedit,  cujus  ille  solus  est  judex  idoncus.  Omnis  ergo  alius  Gnltua,  ekv 
gia,  preces  sive  prsdicationes ,  quas  propria,  voluntate  su&que  intempettivHate  homi' 
net  peragunt,  quas  et  ordiri  et  finire  ad  libitum  possunt,  perficere  vel  mm  perfiGere,  nt 
ipBsmet  videtnr,  sive  forme  pnescriptsB  sint,  siout  Laturgia,  etc.  sive  preecs  ez  tem- 
pore per  vim  facoltatemque  naturalem  concepts,  omnes  ad  immn  sunt  enlUis  inper' 
ftitiosus,  Gnece  <dixed{»0-W<e,  et  idololatria  abominabilis  in  conspectft  Dei,  qu»  nime 
in  die  spiritualis  resurrectiunis  ejus  dcneganda  et  rejicienda  sunt.** 

t  liOC.  cit.  p.  275.  .  .  .  **  Et  magna  quidcm  causa  est,  quod  tam  aridon,  mor 
taumi  siccum,  et  sterfle  ministerium,  quo  populi  et  sterilitatc  fermentantur,  hodie  tuu 
topert  abnndat,  et  in  nationibus  etiam  Protestantibus  diffunditur,  ita  ut  piedicatio  ct 
eiiltui  eorum,  sicut  et  integra  convemtio  a  PontificiA  viz  diMemi  point  aliqoo  viraei 
zelo,  aut  spihtilui  virtute  eos  comitante,  sed  merl  differentia  quanmdam  Dotioniim  et 
ceremoniarom  eztemarom.**  P.  339 :  **  Vita,  yis,  ac  virtiu  vers  religkmia  intor  eos 
moltum  periit,  eademque,  at  plurimom,  que  in  ecclesii  Romana  men,  sterilitas,  nc- 
vilas,  el  aoarpiain  mndileno  eommiepcritur.*' 
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^laA^ed  in  sinj?,  can  bt^cDmr;  anrl  rf^rntiin  prwichcrs*  provided  only  they 
have  n  human  calling!  From  such  men  the  Spirit  cannot  come  out, 
been  use  tKey  are  void  of  tts  influRiic^?.  La^^tly,  through  the  establish*^ 
tnent  of  a  separate  mimstry,  the  preaching  of  thedoclnno  of  s&Jnitionf 
was  debased  into  an  instrument  to  the  meancflt  ends  j  gtnce,  rich  rcve- 
tiucs  and  certain  advantages  of  outward  rank  and  aocial  position,  were 
fioniiected  with  it.  The  Lord  will  have  aoother  kind  of  preaching  j 
and  whoeoever,  young  or  old,  man  or  woman,  high  or  low^  learned  or 
unlearned^  sbatl  be  njove<l  by  the  Spirit*  may,  and  ought  to  preach,  pray, 
and  praise  God  publicly  in  tha  congregatioa.* 

2*  Another  e(|ually  natural  consequence  from  the  aforesaid  premises* 
Is,  that  all  set  forma  of  liturgy  are  proscribed ;  as  ovcry  prayer  must 
9{>ring  immediately  out  of  a  heart,  moved  and  incited  by  God.  The 
meetings  for  divine  service  are^  according  to  Barclay,  solemnized  in 
the  following  manner.  In  a  plain*  unadorned  room,  filled  only  with 
benches,  in  which  no  outward  object  can  excite  any  religious  feelings, 
the  Friends  of  Light  sit  in  the  profoundest  silence,  in  order  to  withdraw 
tbe  mind  from  all  earthly  distractions,  to  free  it  from  all  connexion 
with  the  relations  of  c very-day  life,  and  by  this  inward  rccollectedness^ 
to  fit  it  for  hearing  the  voice  of  heaven.  The  spirit,  however,  in  thia 
abstraction  from  all  outward  tbingSi  ought  not  to  strive  after  independ^ 
«iice ;  nay,  it  must  renounce  it^lf,  and  act  quite  passively,  in  order  to 
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It  also  Bometiroes  happens,  that,  when,  the  tOMiges  of  this  lower  woM 
will  not  depart  from  a  soul,  that  is  looking  forward  to  the  manifesftatioD 
of  life  {viuB  apparUionem  expectarci)  a  violent,  convulsive  struggle  en^ 
sues,  wherein  the  powers  of  darkness  wrestle  with  those  of  light,  like 
Esau  and  Jacob  in  the  womb  of  Rebecca.  The  inward  conflict  {frmH' 
um)  is  outwardly  evinced  in  the  heaviest,  niost  deep-felt  groans,  in 
tremblings,  in  the  most  convulsive  movements  of  the  whole  body  ;  oiw 
til  at  last  victory  inclines  to  the  side  of  light,  and,  in  the  excees  of  ki- 
minous  outpourings,  manifests  itself  with  holy  jubilee.  In  virtue  of  the 
union  of  all  the  members  of  a  community  in  one  body«  the  agitations  of 
an  individual,  particularly  if  he  be  one  of  the  more  excited,  are  fre- 
quently impart^  to  the  whole  congregation  ;  so  that  (to  uae  the  wordi 
of  Barclay)  *^a  most  striking,  and  fearfully  sublime  scene  is  displayed, 
which  of  itself  has  irresistibly  drawn  many  over  to  our  society,  before 
they  had  obtained  any  clear  insight  into  our  pecuhar  doctrines."  From 
such  trembling  and  quaking,  the  Quakers  have  derived  their  name.* 
In  this  way,  they  think  to  get  rid  of  all  superstition  in  ceremonies,  and 
of  all  man's  wisdom,  which  might  so  easily  intrude  into  divine  service, 
to  abandon  all  things  to  inspiration  from  heaven,  and  to  establish  a  pure 
worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.f 


divixuB  virtatia  et  Spiritds  lensu  replete  fueront,  qua  yirtui  de  Taae  in  rai  1 
fuerit/'  Ciarkaon  gi?u«  the  following  account  (vol.  ii.  Rel.  c.  zii.  p.  37il  :>— **  For 
this  reason  (that  men  ar^  to  wontliip  God  only,  when  they  feel  a  right  diiapOHtion  to 
doit,)  when  they  enter  into  their  meetinge,  they  use  no  liturgy  or  foim  of  prayer. 
Such  a  form  would  be  made  op  of  the  words  of  roan's  wisdom.  Neither  do  thej 
dehver  any  sermons  that  have  been  preyiously  conceived  or  wntten  ikmn.  Ndtkir 
do  they  begin  their  service  immediately  after  they  are  seated.  But  when  tbey  liC 
down,  they  wait  in  silence,  as  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  do.  They  endeavour 
to  be  calm  and  composed.  They  take  no  thought  as  to  what  they  shall  say.  They 
endeavour  to  avoid,  on  the  other  hand,  all  activity  of  the  imagination  and  everything 
that  nsea  from  the  will  of  man.  The  creature  is  thus  brought  to  be  passive,  and  the 
spiritual  faculty  to  be  disencumbered,  so  that  it  can  receive  and  attend  to  the  spiiitital 
language  of  the  Creator.  If.  during  this  vacation  from  all  mental  activity,  no  im- 
prcssion  should  be  given  to  them,  they  say  nothing.  If  impression  should  be  afforded 
to  theui,  but  no  impuU>e  to  oral  delivery,  tbey  remain  equally  silent.  But  if,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  imprettsions  are  given  to  them,  with  an  impulse  to  utterance,  tbey  deliver 
to  the  congregation,  as  faithfully  as  they  can,  the  copies  of  the  several  images,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  painted  upon  their  minds." 

*  Loc  cit.  p.  3JJ.  Others  give  other  eJ^>lanation8 :  Ckrkson,  for  instance,  (vol 
i.  introduct.  vii.)  says  with  other  writers,  '*  George  Fox,  on  one  occasion,  called  up- 
on a  judge  to  quake  before  the  word  of  God ;  whereupon  the  judge  called  him  a  Qua- 
ker." 

t  LfOC.  cit  p.  297.  "  Hujus  cultCis  forma  ita  nuda  est  et  omni  mundan^  etezteniA 
gloriH  cxpeni,  ut  omnem  occasionem  abscindat,  quo  hominis  sapientia  cjwiceatsr,  oe« 
fat  ibi  fupenUtio  et  idulolatna  locum  habet." — Compars  pp.  393, 304. 
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I  titid  coatonii  aitke  i^aaken^ 


Wc  must  now  draw  the  altentioD  of  tbo  reader  to  certain  |>ccijlian« 
ties  of  tbi^  Quakers,  which  have  reference  merely  to  civit  life,  and  to 
cerTain  bahits  and  cu^toiiui  in  their  social  intercourse.  Thoy  refuse 
taking  oa(hi»  to  the  civil  magistraCef  (to  whom,  however,  except  in  mat* 
lers  of  religion,  they  confess  they  owe  obedience;)  and  for  conscience' 
«ake,  they  abstain  from  all  mHitary  service.  The  aus^re  epirtt  of 
Quakerism  totally  interdicts  games  of  bezardi  since  a  being,  endowed 
with  Ihe  faculty  of  thinking,  should  be  a^shamed  of  theni,  and  still  more, 
because  they  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Chriiitian,  WUb  ei^ual  rea- 
son they  add,  that  such  like  games  awaken  pa^ions,  that  obstruct  the 
>«  receptiori  of  religiou.s  itnpressiona,  and  etitabLi±>b  a  habU  immoral  in  it^li. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  deciojre  themselves  averse  from  games  of 
every  kind  ;—b  declaration  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  praise,  did 
they  not  condemn,  without  restriction,  ail  holding  a  different  opinion  in 
this  matter.  On  the  other  handi  tbey  are  much  to  he  censured  for 
banishing,  from  their  »gciety,  all  musiCf  vocal  as  well  as  inHifumenlaL 
*Tbts,  indeed,  will  not  surprise  us^  when  wo  consider  that  they  employ 
neither  kind  of  music  for  awakening  and  eherishing  religious  emottotu 
(§  &8  ;}  and  that  any  regard  to  the  refining  of  the  ft^clingSf  and  to  the 
culture  of  the  sensibilities  iti  ircneraL  still  le^  any  aimrecialion  of  mu* 


a? 
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moral  tendency»  have,  in  subsequent  ages,  been  ever  regarded  with  a 
suspicious  eye  by  men  of  piety ;  attendance  at  all  theatrical  shows^ 
we  say,  is  in  the  community  of  Quakers  hkewise  not  tolerated,  in 
this  particular  they  were  certainly  led  by  a  good  spirit.  With  the  pro> 
gross  of  intellectual  cultivation  (to  view  the  subject  only  from  a  k>wer 
point  of  view,)  theatrical  entertainments  will  certainly  disappear,  or  at 
least  will  be  abandoned  to  those,  who  are  not  more  enlightened  than 
the  men,  who  flatter  themselves  with  being,  in  our  time,  the  represen- 
tatives of  ci|^ization.  Were  dignity  and  amenity  of  manners  coupled 
with  sincerity — were  various  knowledge  and  intellectual  conYcrsation 
more  prevalent  in  the  social  circles,  than  they  really  are,  many  of  those» 
who  may  now  be  termed  passionate  friends  and  patrons  of  the  theatre, 
would  prefer  to  derive  the  enjoyment  they  so  highly  value,  rather  from 
real  life,  than  from  the  so  troublous  sphere  of  fiction,  and  would  leave  ' 
such  entertainments  to  the  uneducated  or  less  educated,  who  think 
thereby  to  raise  themselves  above  the  crowd.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
fit  to  exhibit,  in  all  its  nakedness,  the  utter  insignificancy  and  void  of 
conversation  in  cities,  than  frequent  attendance  at  the  theatre.  The 
Quakers  will  one  day  be  praised  as  the  leaders  of  those,  who,  like  them^ 
but  not  precisely  from  the  same  motives,  renounce  the  theatre,  as  they 
would  a  child's  doll,  and  with  indifiercnce  abandon  its  entertainments 
to  the  populace.*  Even  dances  of  every  kind  and  without  restriction, 
are,  with  most  undue  severity,  considered  an  abomination  by  the 
Quakers,  and  not  merely  novels  and  romances  of  a  certain  description, 
but  this  whole  class  of  poetry  is  banished  from  their  society.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  many  things,  which  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  a^  well  as 
Calvinistic  moralists  disapprove,  or  even  positively  forbid,  and  which 
an  incalculable  number  of  individuals  in  all  these  religious  communities 
will  not  sanction,  is  made  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  Quaker  sect, 
and  with  the  more  facility  ;  for  on  one  hand  it  comprehends  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lower  classes  ofsocicty»  to  whom  many  things,  condenmedby  Quaker- 
ism, remain  naturally  inaccessible. 

Of  a  difierent  nature  are  the  following  traits,  which  contain  obscure 
indications  of  a  levelling  system  of  social  equality,  and  evince  the  strong 
tinge  of  democracy,  peculiar  to  this  sect.  The  usual  salutations,  ''your 
Majesty,"  "  your  Lordship,"  "  your  Reverence,"  the  Quakers  ascribe 


mittedt  the  prelate  replied,  **  there  are  incontrovertible  reaaooB  againat,  but  great  ex- 
amples for  it" 

*  Clarkaon  (in  Mor.  Educ.  vol.  i.  c.  i.  iz.  p.  1.158,)  NtB  forth  and  defendf  thefs- 
riouf  cuatoma  we  have  been  describioi^. 
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to  an  unchristian  arrogance*  to  a  vain,  worldly  spirit.  They  believe 
the  greetings  "  your  ohtniient  servant,"  and  the  like,  sprang  but  of 
hypocrisyt  and  thoy  firmly  act  ii^to  this  belief  in  life  :  as,  in  the  sarae 
way,  thoy  hold  it  to  be  a  sin  to  take  oA'thf;  hat  to  any  one,  to  address 
him  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  like.  They  demand,  for  all  these 
things,  proofs  from  Holy  Writ,  without  which  they  will  not  sanction 
them,  especially  as  the  Spirit  has  ni^ver  inj^ptred  them  to  do3*  the  haty 
to  s^ute  the  King  as  Majesty,  and  the  tike.* 


$  ULXi. — Remarks  du  tho  docirin^  jpcieuIiaritJcs  of  the  (^uakcn. 

With  the  utmost  Impartiality  have  we  stated  the  doctrinal  systcai  of 
the  Quakers,  without  being  in  anywise  prepossessed  against  them ;  nay, 
we  encountered  them  with  a  sort  of  predilection  ;  for  their  earnest 
striving  after  an  interior  religion  of  the  spirit  and  the  hesrt^ — ^their  fear- 
leas  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  worldt  even  where  that  opposition  is 
petty  and  pedantic— their  longing  after  the  true  celestial  nourishment, 
end  the  inward  unction  by  the  Divine  Spirit — their  consciousness  that, 
in  Christ,  a  power  is  imparted,  powerful  enough  net  only  to  solace  and 
to  tranquillize  man,  but  truly  to  deliver  him  from  sin,  and  to  sanctify 
bim^ — aJI  this  has  filled  m  w^ith  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  respects  We 
think,  therefore,  wo  are  in  a  condition  to  investigate,  with  unproju- 
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vine  seed,"  ^  the  inward  light,"  they  understood  merely  the  light  of 
natural  Reason,  and  did  not  at  all  believe,  that  the  divine  image  in  maOf 
Jk^  been  injured  through  the  fall,  ani  was  again  renovated  in  Christ 
3esus  only.  And,  in  fact,  maturer  reflection  subsequently  led  many 
Quakers  to  such  an  opinion.  The  injustice  of  the  reproach  made  to 
them,  consisted  only  herein,  that  they  were  charged  with  an  intentionml 
deception  of  their  contemporaries — with  a  crafty  concealment  of  their 
real  opinion ;  whereas,  it  should  have  been  only  pointed  out  to  them, 
that  their  views  led  necessarily  to  the  assumption,  that  subsequently,  as 
well  as  prior  to  his  fall,  man  enjoyed  precisely  the  same  spiritual 
gifts ;  so  that  redemption  in  Christ  was  thereby  rendered  totally  un- 
necessary. 

In  truthf  it  would  be  very  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  for  the  Quakers 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  whence  it  cometh  to  pass, 
that  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  victory  of  light,  over  all  the  powers 
of  darkness,  hath,  in  all  respects,  been  so  decisively  prominent ;  if,  be- 
fore his  incarnation,  Christ  had  already  worked  in  the  souls  of  aU  mem 
in  tJie  same  mysterious  way,  as  since  his  ascension  into  heaven  ?    The 
reason,  wherefore  the  worship  of  nature  hath  ceased  among  Christians, 
polytheism  disappeared,  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  man  become  so 
far  other  than  it  is,  among  strangers  to  their  creed,  must,  according  to 
the  view  of  Quakerism,  remain  a  perpetual  enigma.     In  any  change, 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  may  have  occurred  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  Quakers  cannot  look  for  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ;  be- 
cause we  can  in  nowise  discover,  wherefore  human  nature,  before  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  was  worse  and  more  unsusceptible  of  reform, 
than  afterwards.     But  the  mysterious,  inward  divine  principle,  which 
in  Christ  renovated  humanity,  cannot  have  brought  about   the  great 
eventful  era  in  history,  because,  according  to  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Quakerism,  this  principle  ever  evinced  its  operation  before  Christ  also, 
and  in  the  same  mode,  as  at  present.*     To  the  knowledge  of  the  incar- 


*  Barclay  on  this  matter  has  a  very  remarkable  paasage  (p.  145,)  where  he  apperb 
to  a  Scriptciral  text.  From  this  we  may  «oe  how  the  Qaakers  applied  Seripiare  to 
their  own  yiews  :—**  Ad  ea  arg^menta,  quibua  hactenus  probatom  est,  omnea  menNU 
ram  MLlcitifenB  grratie  habere,  anum  addam,  idque  obeervatCi  digninimum,  quod  exi» 
mium  illud  Apoetoli  Paali  ad  Titum  dictam  est.  ii-  11,  *  Iliuxit  gratia  ilia  nJatifen 
omnibus  hominibas,  erudiens  nos,  ut  abnegatA  impietate  et  mundanis  copiditatiboa, 
temperanter  et  juste  et  pie  Tivaraus  in  pnesenti  saeculo  ;*  quo  luculentius  nihil  esse 
potest,  nam  utramque  oontroTenie  partem  comprehcndit  Primo,  declarat  hano  non 
ene  naturaiem  gratiam,  seu  vim,  cum  plane  dicat  esse  salutiferam.  Secundo  non 
ait,  paucis  iliuzisse,  sed  omnibus.  Fructus  ettam  ejus,  quam  efficaz  sit,  declarat, 
eum  totum  hominisofficium  comprehendat ;  erudit  nos  primo  abnegare  impietatem  et 
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nation  of  the  Son  of  Goc),  and  of  the  works  he  wroug:ht,  during  hial 
earthly  miobtry,  ihe  Quakers  could  not  be  dispost^d  to  ascrihc  the  I 
great  tranaformation  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  precist^ly  to  the  history  of  I 
Jvsm  Christ,  and  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  same,  that  Ihf^y  nUachf 
no  very  great  importance.  And  by  the  adoption  of  what  they  e^ll 
the  ohjective  revelation,  they  hold  preaching  and  Scripture,  cousi-l 
dered  in  themsefves,  to  be  everywhere  superfluous  »*  since  the  inward  I 
light  break!?  out  of  ilaetf,  and  is  described  not  only  as  the  firsts  but  in  I 
case  of  necessity,  as  even  the  only  source  of  trutb^^  which  (in  their  es-l 
sence)are  the  very  same,  that  Je^us  outwardly  prochimcd,  and  com^l 
mitted  to  his  Church, f  l*he  later  Quakers  appear  likewise  to  feel  I  ho  I 
obvious  difHculty  here  adverted  to  ;  whether  it  be,  that  they  thetusetvesl 
first  observed  it,  or  whether  their  attention  were  drawn  to  it  by  oihrrs. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Clarkson  remarks  in  a  note,  '*  The  Quakers  belir'vel 
that  this  Spirit  was  more  plentiluUy  dtffiij*ed,  and  that  greater  giffs  were  I 
given  to  men,  after  Jesus  was  glorified,  than  before*"  To  ibis  conccs'l 
tion,  they  were  driven  by  the  force  of  evidence;  but  in  their  system  wel 
cannot  find  a  place,  where  it  can  possess  an  organic  connexion  with  I 
the  whole.  It  is  no  ulterior  development  of  what  already  exifi^tSf  but  I 
an  unsuitable  interpolation*^ 


mnndtiniii  ctipiditAtc»;  et  deindo  lotam  itoa  doert  oflloiiuni  pitntOi  tniipenir>terl 

TJyens^  good  comprehendit  ^uitatintkjtijititi&iti,  et  h^»ic*taieti:ii  et  ea,  fiun  ad  pmii^l 
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If,  from  what  has  been  aaidi  it  follows,  that  the  contradictions,  wfaere- 
lja  the  orthodox  Protestantism  is  involved  with  incontrovertible  facts  in 
'Vjftman  history,  the  Quakers  only  exchange  for  other  contradictions 
n^ainst  that  history ;  we  must  now  demonstrate  that  their  theory  is,  in 
itself,  perfectly  unsatisfactory,  and  does  not  even  escape  those  difficul- 
ties, which  they  principally  aim  at  avoiding.  They  wish,  as  we  have 
already  perceived,  to  escape,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  Calvinistic  doe- 
trine  of  absolute  predestination,  by  asserting  that  to  every  man  tlie 
inward  light  is  profiered,  and  a  day  of  visitation  vouchsafed.  They 
would  fain,  at  the  same  time,  escape  from  Pelagianism  and  8emi*Pela^ 
gianism,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Catholic  Church*  by  deducing  all 
the  in  anywise  laudable  acts  that  the  heathen  world  once  achieved,  and 
still  achieves,  not  in  any  degree  from  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  but 
solely  from  the  inward  word — the  inward  light.*  Thereby  they  would 
fain  show,  that  fallen  man  has  every  cause  for  humility ;  as  he  posses- 
ses nothing,  not  the  least  quality,  which,  in  respect  to  divine  things^ 
can  be  active  or  efficacious ;  as  every  thing  must  be  accounted  foTf 
solely  and  exclusively,  by  the  inward  Christ  in  each  man.  Alas !  the 
Quakers,  in  wishing  to  attain  one  thing,  render  the  other  impossible ;  so 
that  their  combination  is  utterly  untenable.  Fallen  man,  according  to 
them,  has  been  so  utterly  bereaved  of  all  higher  faculties  and  powers, 
that  the  good  which  takes  place  in  him,  is  wrought  so  very  independently 
of  him,  that  not  even  in  his  will,  still  less  by  means  of  his  will,  doth 
grace  consummate  it.f 

The  inward  light  of  the  Quakers  is  that  sense  for  divine  things, 
which  in  Adam  all  mankind  had  lost ;  yet  by  this,  they  understand  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  a  pre-existing,  though  torpid  and  paralysed 
faculty,  to  its  original  activity,  but  the  entirely  new  creation  of  the 
faculty  itself.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of  will 
in  reference  to  divine  things.  Hence  Barclay  calls  the  inward  light  a 
new  substance  imparted  to  man,  in  opposition  to  an  accidental  one ; 
and  employs  the  expression,  man  receives  thereby  the  aptitude  for 

that  this  ipirit  was  more  plentifully  difiheed,  and  that  grreater  gifts  were  given  to 
men,  after  Jesus  was  glorified,  than  before. 

*  Loo.  citp.  103.  **  Contradicit  et  enervat  falaam  Pelagianamm,  Seinipelagia. 
norum  et  Socinianorum  doctrinam,  qui  natursB  lamen  cxaltant  et  libemm  hominii 
arbitrium ;  dum  omnino  naturalem  hominem  a  vel  minimi  in  salute  sui  parte  exehi> 
dit,  ullo  opere,  actCi  vel  motft  suo,  quoad  prime  vivificetur  et  actueter  spirita  Dei.** 

t  Loe.  cit.  p.  189.  **  Posteriora  opera  (so.  gratin  sen  evangelii)  sunt  spiritas  gra- 
tie  in  corde,  qusB  secundum  intemam  et  spihtualem  legem  facta  sunt;  qun  nee  in 
homtnis  voluntate,  nee  viribus  ejus  fiunt,  sed  per  vim  spiritds  Christi  in  nobis."  What 
then  doth  Barclay  mean,  when  he  says  at  times,  that  Divine  grace  is  designed  to 
resuscitate  and  excite  anew  the  human  faculties  ? 
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right eouHttesa**  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one*  that  the  Quakc^rs 
have  oniy  here  renewed  the  old  Lutheran  opinion  ri^pacting  the  divine 
image, — its  utter  oblitemtioti  through  the  falli  aod  ita  restoration  in 
Chriut,  There  is  here,  as  is  evident,  hut  this  dilTerencer — that  the 
Quakers  tix  ttiis  restoration  of  the  divine  imago  immediately  after  the 
faili  and  ascribe  to  it  a  far  greater  power  against  sin.  Hereby  they  he- 
came  involved  in  the  same  inextn cable  difficultiesr  with  which  the  Lu- 
theran theory  had  to  contend.  They  set  the  natural  man  too  low,  to 
enable  tliem  to  escape  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 
They  say,  indeed,  like  the  Lutherans^  man  is  able  to  resist,  or  not  to 
resist,  divine  grace*  But  if,  by  hb  resistance,  he  is  to  incur  guilty  he 
mu^t  be  allowed  the  faculty  of  independently  discemingt  by  the  aid  of 
gracci  (hat  a  truth  presented  to  him  conduces  to  his  salvation  :  he  must, 
accordingly,  embrace  this  truth  with  hU  own  will.  But  such  faculties 
the  Quakers  deny  to  fallen  man  ;  and  therefore  they  have  no  aherna* 
ttve,  than*  eitlier  to  refer  to  God  alone^  the  overcoming  of  resist  a  nce« 
and  thereby  to  subscribe  to  the  tenet  of  absolute  predestination,  which 
they  so  strongly  condemn  in  Calvin ;  or  to  impute  it  to  accident  alone, 
when  grace  triumphs  or  is  resisted*  But  accident  is  only  another  word 
for  fate.f 


^  Lib  I.  p.  TS.     "  Qaii  <3ntni  oum  &lJqu&  rationi0  ipeole  aattunttre  pot«ft,  tale  oac 

ax  tr  hibfsrc!  potcmtatcm^  aut  aptitudincm,  vet  aptum  tmio  homint^ai  od  jmtltiiiiii 
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eod  can  He  stiJI  propose  tn  His  speeiol  Revelations  t  If  all  men  ba 
pTophetsi  then,  a  distinct  prophetic  ministry  must  Deeds  be  aboli^hoii* 
And  in  fact,  in  order  to  prove  their  so-called  general  objective  Hevi^^p 
tlonf  the  Quakers  appeal,  with  the  greatest  lioldness,  to  the  panicular 
revelations,  which  were  Viiu cheated  to  the  propheU  of  old. 

But,  it  is  principal ty  to  the  self-consciousness  of  man,  and  the  laws 
and  conditions,  under  which  it  is  formed  and  unfolded,  the  doclriues  of 
Quakerism  run  counter.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  that,  without  an  iniel' 
lactual  excitation,  and  an  extraneous  inHuence,  the  self-consciousn^tk^  of 
man  cannot  be  developed — a  law  which,  so  far  from  bein^  s^t  aside j  la 
directly  confirmed,  by  the  historical  Revelations  of  God.  Uence,  if 
man  h  to  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Deity » the  jnwurd, 
Divine  Light  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  outward  Light ;  the  ejc. 
ternal  must  correspond  to  the  internal  Revelation;  and  the  inward  an* 
api  rat  ion  can  be  under«ftood,  only  by  means  of  the  outward  communi- 
cation Even  in  respect  to  the  prophets,  and  envoys  of  God,  whoui  tiio 
Christian  recognise^  it  can  be  proved,  that,  their  inward  illuminaijooa 
were  not  without  all  cxternat  m.^dia, — wht;ther  the  Spirit  re vcahng 
Himself  to  them  assumed  a  seni^ibic  shape  ;  or  whether  He  anneAdd 
His  revelations  to  long  pre-existing  ducirincii,  and  ex|>eclaiiona<  it  is 
only  the  Son  of  God,  whom  we  must  excepi  from  thi^^  rule  \  for  here 
the  ab^ute  Spirit,  exempt  from  the  Umieations  of  more  relative  b.^ings, 
appeared  m  the  world,  and  conjoined  Mimsdf  with  a  human  naJure  ta 
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necessary  ?  How  could  thoee  acts  of  Divine  power  preserve  flie  »»• 
■umed  character  of  absoluteness,  if  they  were  subjected  to  limitations  t 
^iKtm  it  no  contradiction  to  let  the  Divine  Principle  work  oncondition« 
fljgr  on  one  hand,  and  conditionally  on  the  other  T  Thus  the  Lutheran 
exemption  of  the  Divine  influence  from  all  internal  conditions*  implant* 
ed  in  the  human  spirit,  involved  also,  by  a  necessary  connexion  of 
ideas,  an  independence  of  this  influence  on  all  outward  conditions ; 
and  now  only,  could  harmony  and  completeness  be  introduced  into  the 
system.  Hence,  from  this  point  of  view,  Quakerism  must  be  (knom« 
inated  the  consummation  of  Lutheranism ;  and  to  that  expression  of  the 
Wittemberg  Reformer,  "  God  teacheth  man  only  inwardly,'*  it  first 
assigns  a  true  meaning. 

We  must  look  at  the  matter  thus.  All  instruction,  which  man  re* 
ceives  through  the  instrumentality  of  man,  or  which  he  acquires  for 
himself,  by  reading  books,  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  en« 
dowed  with  certain  still  dormant  faculties,  which,  set  in  motion  by  those 
exercises,  are  resuscitated  and  become  living ;  so  that,  what  is  pre* 
established — what  already  exists  in  man  as  a  prototype,  is,  through  ex- 
ternal influence,  brought  home  to  his  consciousness.  But  now,  the 
Lutherans  deny  to  fallen  man  the  Divine  image— the  religious  capabih* 
ty.  What  possible  effect,  preaching,  or  the  reading  of  Holy  Writ,  could 
produce  for  the  awakening  of  the  soul,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  ; 
since  man  had  nothing  more  than  to  be  awakened.  The  system, 
wherein  the  necessity  of  outward  teaching  could  be  proved,  was  a  far 
different  one  from  the  Lutheran,  which,  instead  of  the  training  of  the 
religious  faculties,  imagined  a  new  creation  of  the  same ;  wherein,  there- 
fore, instruction,  through  reading  and  writing,  could  as  little  find  its 
place,  as  in  the  creation  of  the  aforesaid  qualities  in  the  first  man.  By 
no  instruction  can  the  faculty,  for  any  kind  of  knowledge,  be  infused 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  as  for  instance,  an  aptitude  for  the  mathe* 
matical  sciences  is  not  given  by  tuition.  Luther's  doctrine,  accordingly, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  outward  teaching  for  regeneration  in  Christ,  had 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  his  propositions  respecting  the  Fall  of  man. 
The  Quakers  understood,  or,  at  least,  felt  this  inconsistency ;  and  while 
they  asserted,  that  through  Adam,  fallen  man  was  deprived  of  alt  re* 
Ugious  faculties,  capable  of  being  excited  and  trained  by  any  external 
agency,  they  declared  likewise  against  the  necessity  of  any  outward  in- 
struction ;  and,  thereby,  established  the  fairest  symmetry  in  the  doc- 
trinal edifice,  laid  down  by  Luther,  clearly  revealing  at  the  same  time, 
however,  the  utter  hollowncss  of  its  foundations. 

But,  hereby  also,  the  ground  was  completely  cut  away  from  the  out- 
ward, historical  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ.     The  Quakers,  indeed^ 
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Uphold  the  doctrine,  that  for  the  sake  of  Chrisfa  merits,  that  inward, 
supernatural  light  hath  been  vouchsafed  to  man.  But  the  fiacTificc, 
which  Chhiit  ofiered  up  for  the  ,suiii  of  the  world,  conaidcred  in  itself, 
is  utterly  untenable  in  the  system  of  the  Quakers ;  and  as  regards  thb 
matter  alone,  we  might  just  as  welt  say,  the  Son  of  God ^  without  its 
being  necessary  to  make  this  known  to  men*  might,  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  planets  Mars;,  Uranus,  and  the  reet,  have 
undergone  any  suflering,  and  atoned  for  our  guilt.  That  the  lovei 
which  Grod  evinced  in  the  mission  of  His  Son,  should  be  brought  to  our 
knmtfedge — that  we  should  be  in^f meted  in  the  sentiments  of  God — 
that  we  should  be  taught  our  own  destiny,  are  things,  which  indeed, 
necessarily  appertain  to  the  work  of  Redemption  ;  but  which  yet  can^ 
not  be  established,  by  the  principles  of  the  Quakers.  Hence,  they  make 
a  reply  devoid  of  all  solidity,  when*  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  they 
deny  the  knowledge  of  Christ ^s  History  to  be  necessary  to  our  true  con- 
version to  God  I  they  declare  they  hold  the  same  to  be  not  re<[uisite  for 
those  only,  who  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  for,  these  are 
taught  all  truth  by  the  inward  Christ ;  but  that,  as  to  those  living  within 
the  tMjsom  of  the  Christian  Church,  they  inculcate  the  necessity  of  their 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christ,"*  and  of  be- 
lieving in  the  same. 

This  answer,  we  say,  is  futile  ;  for,  it  u  impossible  to  discover,  where- 
fore  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  one,  should  be  unnecessar 
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We  therefore  are  not  surprised,  when  we  are  informed,  that  many  Amer* 
lean  Quakers  explain  away  the  whole  history  of  Christ  into  a  mere  ai« 
i  Iflgory ;  and  what  Barclay  so  often  said,  respecting  the  Christ  crucified 
\  through  sin  in  every  man,  respecting  the  inward  Word  suffering  through 
'  the  pressure  of  sin,  &c.,  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  opinion,  which 
sees,  in  the  historical  Christ,  only  a  philosophical,  anthropological,  reli- 
gious Mythos.*  An  historical,  visible  Christ  cannot  consist  with  the 
invisible,  purely  jpiritual  Church  of  these  one-sided  spiritualists  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  Redeemer  graciously  condescending  to  the  wants  and  infirm- 
ities of  our  nature  stands  in  too  abrupt  a  contrast,  with  these  high-flying 
idealists,  to  allow  them  to  revere  Him  as  their  Master,  in  all  the  fulneas 
of  conviction.  Hence,  as  in  ecclesiastical  history,  we  often  encounter 
similar  deductions  from  similar  principles  ;  they  were  compelled  also  to 
reject  the  outward,  visibly  self-manifesting  Christ,  and  to  transform  Him 
into  something  purely  spiritual — a  mere  naked  idea,  in  order  that  the 
discipli;s  might  not  be  ashacned  of  their  Master,  and  the  foundation 
might  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  superstructure  of  their  Christian- 
ity. Thus  was  Protestantism,  when  pushed  to  its  farthest  point,  for- 
mally converted  into  a  species  of  Gnosticism  ;  so  that  Christ  could  be 
regarded  by  the  Quakers,  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  by  the  Jewish 
Doceise.  The  humanity  of  Chri^it  is  the  necessary  and  essential  form 
of  His  divinity,  as  the  Author  of  Revelation  in  the  new  Covenant.  In 
the  same  way,  and  even  for  that  very  reason,  the  Church,  with  her  fun- 
daiiientai  institutions,  is  the  essential  form  of  the  Christian  Religion  : 
and  if  we  separate  the  form  from  the  substance,  then  the  latter  will,  in 
the  end,  inevitably  dissolve  into  a  mere  phantastic  void,  and  retroac- 
tively, Christ  will  sink  into  a  mere  creature  of  the  brain. 

ill  perfect  conformity  with  its  fundamental  principles,  the  false  spirit- 
ualism uf  the  Quakers  manifests  the  most  decided  hostility  against  all 
theological  science  ;  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express 
their  2»eutuuents  of  detestation  towards  it,  as  well  as  to  testify  their  re- 


guago  permits  no  manner  of  doubt.  He  rajs  (p.  109  :)  **  Per  hoc  nullo  modo  intclli- 
giiuuH,  ucque  volumus  minucre,  nee  derogare  a  sacriBcio  et  propitiatione  Jesu  Christi, 
0ed  e  conlni  magnificamus  ct  ezaltamus  illam,"  etc.  Ck>iiiparc  p.  1 48-1 64«  and  i>ther 
numerous  passages.  In  Clarksou,  ibid  p.  320,  we  find  also  the  following  passage  ci- 
ted tium  a  Quaker,  Henry  Tuke :  "  So  far  as  remission  of  sins,  and  capacity  to  re- 
ceive  saivaUon,  are  parts  of  Justification,  we  attribute  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  grace." 

•  A  friend  of  mme,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  met  two  American  Quakers  in  the 
West  ladies,  has  assured  me,  that,  in  conversing  with  them  on  religion,  he  found 
they  allegoriied  the  whole  histoiy  of  oar  Lord.** — 'IVom. 
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gretf  that  it  shoutd  have  passed  from  the  times  of  aposlacy  (aa  ihey  caU 
the  agea  prior  to  Llie  ReforniaUoiif )  over  to  iho  period  of  ProtenUiutifiEn, 
Butf  hereiii  alsM>,  they  contiDuo  only  more  violently,  aod  push  to  the 
furthest  extreme,  that  eondemoaiion  of  all  severe  scieDtific  cnhurei 
which,  at  the  corn  me  Deem ent  of  the  revolutioo  in  ibe  Churchy  wai:(  eo 
often  ex  preyed  hy  the  Ltitheran^.  Scit^Dtilic  labours  are  not  possible 
without  human  exertioD  ;  but  it  ie  precisely  all  human  activity  which 
the  Quakers  wish  to  hani^h  from  the  sphere  of  theology,*  They  are 
OD  that  accouDtf  averse  from  ah  which  wears  the  aspect  of  a  settled, 
definite  religious  notion  ;  and,  therefore,  urged  by  an  insUoct,  whieh^ 
according  to  their  views,  is  perfectly  correct,  they  avoid  all  the  techni* 
caj  expre^ions  oi*  the  School  and  the  Churchi  and  only  on  certain  sub- 
jects, on  which  they  cannot  otherwise  make  themselvejt  generally  intel- 
ligibie,  tiiey  permit  a  deviation  from  this  rule*  Hut,  hereby  it  happens 
that  they  mostly  revolve  in  vague  rehgious  feehngs,  faster  a  doctrinal 
indidjrenti^m  ;  and,  as  many  among  ihem  are  utterly  unconscious  of 
any  thing  deserving  the  title  of  real  Christ iimity,  so,  the  whole  system 
of  Quakerism  would,  by  degrees,  dissolve  into  dully  hollow  phantasies, 
wore  it  not,  from  time  to  limG,  brought  hack  to  the  positive  doclrints  of 
Christianity,  by  some  ejttraneou^  iutluence,  ajs  this  appears  to  have  been 
recentJy  ibe  case.f 
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How  littlOf  ID  fine,  their  peculiar  conceptions  of  Baptism,  the  Lofd*0 
supper,  and  divine  worship  in  general,  agree  with  the  essence  of  an  out-* 
ward,  historical  Revelation,  and  with  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  the 
human  mind  (even  overlooking  here  their,  in  truth,  highly  afflicting 
distortion  of  Scriptural  testimonies  ;)  it  were  almost  needless  to  exam^ 
ine.  But  the  truth  to  be  found  in  their  doctrine  on  those  matters,  to 
wit,  that  baptism  is  no  mere  bodily  ablution,  but  a  baptism  by  fire  and 
the  Spirit,  and  that  the  Lord's  supper  should  lead  to  an  inward  coof 
munion  with  God,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  sectaries.  What 
mortal  weariness,  vacancy  of  mind,  and  dullness ;  what  sickly  fancietf 
most  of  their  members  labor  under,  during  the  silence  in  their  reNgious 
meetings,  God  knows,  and  every  man  may  infer,  who  has  acquired  any 
[  knowledge  on  this  subject,  from  his  own  personal  observation,  or  the 
experience  of  others.*  In  order  to  draw,  from  itself,  food  for  medita« 
tion,  great  extent  of  knowledge  and  great  ability—^  soul  perfectly  im« 
bued  with  faith  are  requisite.  But  even  this  the  Quakers  will  not  have-^ 
absolute  revelations  are  what  they  look  for,  during  that  silence.  The 
Divine  Spirit  annexes  its  inspirations  only  to  what  pre-exists  in  the 
soul ;  and  it  is  a  thorough  illusion,  though  easily  to  be  accounted  fori 
when  they  think  that  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings,  which  arise  during 
this  self-collectcdness  of  the  spirit,  arc  pure  and  immediate  creations  of 
the  inward  Light.t     On  the  contrary,  they  are  only  the  resuscitations 


of  the  Qnakers,  aa  to  Holj  Writ,  do  not  well  coincide.  Thej  do  not,  for  exampk^ 
we  the  words  "  Trinity,"  *'  Persons,"  and  the  rest,  when  they  speak  of  Father,  8qii« 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  mutual  relations  ;  but,  on  that  very  acconnt,  their  doctrine, 
OB  this  matter,  is  so  loose  and  indefinito,  that  Arians,  Sabcllians,  Photinians,  and 
oYcn  disciples  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  could  make  use  of  their  formulas  of  ezpressioii* 
No  occasion  is,  indeed,  furnished  for  disputes ;  but  only  because  no  matter  exists  for 
investigation.  They  say,  **  they  find  the  word  *  Trinity*  neither  in  Justin  Martyr^ 
nor  in  Irenieus,  nor  in  Tertullian,  nor  in  Origen,  nor  in  the  Fathers  of  the  first  thretf 
eenturies  of  the  Church.**  p  314.  Truly,  if  they  will  not  read  the  books  of  these  fa- 
Iheia,  they  will  find  nothing  in  them ;  for,  otherwise,  they  would  have  met  with  the 
word  in  question,  in  Theophilusof  Antioch,  Tertullian,  Novatian,  Origen,  IXionysitis 
ol  Rome,  and  Dionyaios  of  Alexandria. 

•  A  writer  obeerres :  **  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  a  Quaker  meeting,  yoa 
fi|i4  a  mmeom  of  stupid  faces ;  and  yet,  among  the  members  of  that  meeting,  there 
m9  htA  rery  few  blockheads.  Many  Quakers  appear,  like  Jacob,  to  expect  hcavenl/ 
annritionB  in  sleep ;  for,  in  every  Quaker  meeting,  I  have  found  sleepers.  Others 
g|t  with  a  countenance,  on  which  weariness  herself  has  evidently  fixed  her  throne.** 

%  CUrkson  (vol.  ii.  p.  146)  has  a  posnge  which  gives  a  beautiful  and  instniethre 
^Iflholtrr^^'  expbmation  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Quakers  arrived  at  their  opi- 
^mu  that,  without  any  exertion  of  the  human  mind,  higher  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
i  within  v.    The  fact,  that  not  seldom,  man  k  quite  involunttfily  raiwd  vp 
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i&f  good,  by  the  medium  of  what  has  long  pre^cxbted^  of  what  h&9  been 
x^ommunictited  from  without^  and  in  ward  ty  recuivc^ct  luid  rt^tained  by  the 
husnan  mmd-  However  much  ihey  protest  ng^tost  huinau  agency,  they 
mu^t  have  it;  and)  under  all  fonns^  it  will  manifest  itself.  For  tba 
little  ones,  in  mind  as  well  ai  body,  such  a  retigiQus  service  wdl^  in  e?'^ 
ery  jnjs1am;%  be  totally  auprofiticlivQ  of  fruit ;  a&d  the  illuiaoii  that  the 


to  G<Hi;  that  withtmt  onj  coiTBciouii  prrpAmtiaji  on  hit  pftA^  ho  nnks  !?it(>  rdtriouii 
inrdilatian»t  atid  m«r&idlj  rejmc<?i  in  \m  God  tmd  Re^dcemeTi  fuminhcd  thrm  ck-c^" 
mem  for  the  if  UM^ory,  Afl  the  panag^  wc  haTQ  in  view  evinco»,  at  the  ibnie  time, 
the  tender  foclinip  of  the  Quaker*,  wc  think  it  c^r^wdit^it  to  cito  jL  "  Tho  Socletj,*^ 
»p  CUrkKJn,  **  ccwwidc™  iho  Spirit  not  wily  as  t<?4ching  bj  inwArd  brcatliidgB,  a* 
it  were  mode  imtncdiatelj?  and  directly  upon  the  hoart^  without  the  mlerycalion  of 
cutwerd  ctrctimntAnec^  but^  an  mftkin^  ihc  miiteriiit  objecUof  the  tmJverWf  w^d  many 
<kf  tho  ooctincn<^e«  df  !]fe,  if  it  be  prtipcrlj  nttondcd  to^  aubvervietit  to  (lie  inptrtjctJon 
t>f  nmn,  and  na  t^n  tarring  the  sphere  of  hk  jttfttnRtioii  in  tbis  mannrri  tn  pmportjon 
ai  it  ia  rccciived  and  eDcoinmg^^.  TfauB^  the  man  wko  is  atlctttire  to  those  dj^ioe 
oot3C<!«^  iiee«  tKf;  animi^U  the  vegetable ^  and  the  plaoeUiry  wodii  with  ipihtoaj  eji& 
He  ctnnot  Blir  abroad,  but  he  in  taught  in  hiaowti  fe^^lijigis  with«ul  any  inotii:tD  of  bit 
will,  vimc  l^Hon  for  hii  Rpi ritual  advanta|^e  \  or  he  perceive«i,  so  ritalJv,  some  of  the 
atlnbutes  of  the  Qivlnc  Boiog,  that  he  in  called  upon  to  offc'r  some  «piritaal  inceniie 
|o  hi«  Maker.  If  the  buiV  frobcs  and  gamboWJu  bJi  presence,  tu  he  walka  a  lour,  he 
Qiay  be  made  Hpintually  to  ace  the  beau^j  and  huppinew  of  inuoceace^  Jf  he  iSnda 
the  Bialelj  oak  laid  priMttrate  by  tlie  wind,  he  may  be  eplfttually  lau^bt  to  diecem  Ihti 


•^     •  CHAPTER    III. 

*rmn  HKBBXinrrTBRd,  oe  thb   commdmitv   of  bbothkes,   A!fi>  rmt 


$  LunL^-Riitarical  reraarks* — The  Mar&?iui  brethron. 

Tira  doctrinal  peculinricies  oftho  party,  to  which  we  are  pow  to  de- 

Toto  our  attention,  were  fonnexl  out  of  the  union  of  the  priuciples  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  with  those  of  8pener*s  pielisttc  schooL  It  will, 
therefore,  be  tncumberit  on  um,  intbe  first  place,  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  two  last-named  religious  parties.  In  despite  of  a!l  attempts  to 
tjriiig  about  a  anion  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  coosid- 
erable  number  of  the  latter  continued  separated  from  tbo  Churchy  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  inspired  them  with  new  hopes, 
and  infased  fresh  life  and  youthful  vigour  Into  their  body. 

The  Hussites  and  Luthor  early  recognized  their  spiritual  affinit}^  and 
entered  into  a  close  outward  union  with  each  other;  inconsequence 
Tvhereof,  the  former  embraced  the  doctHnnl  views  of  the  latter,  as  being 
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he  should  see  polluted  with  one  of  the  ahove-mentioned  sins,  should  be 
conceded  to  every  private  individual.  Huss,  doubtless,  had  not  pro- 
ceeded to  such  lengths  in  his  reforming  zeal ;  yet,  the  excitement  he 
raised,  was  of  a  nature  necessarily  calculated  to  lead  to  such  unheard-of 
excesses  of  fanatacism.  That  no  prince,  or  prelate  guilty  of  any  grier* 
ous  sin,  is  entitled  to  obedience,  was  even  an  opinion  formally  inculca- 
ted by  Huss.  With  such  passionate  exclusiveness,  did  these  sectaries 
turn  to  the  practical  side  of  religion,  that,  not  content  with  the  demand 
just  adverted  to^  they  had  also  the  assurance  to  require  of  Catholics,  to 
hold  as  a  heathen  any  man  who  should  let  himself  be  nominated  mas- 
ter of  the  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  all  scientific  institutions. 
The  soothing  influence  of  time,  maturer  reflection  on  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  a  calmer  temper  of  mind — brought  about  by  want 
and  misery — produced,  however,  by  degrees,  many  in  all  respects  bene- 
ficial change^  among  the  disciples  of  Huss.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
among  them,  who  were  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  brethren,  adopted,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Waldenses* 
doctrinal  errors,  totally  unknown  to  Huss,  as  well  as  to  the  Calixttnes 
and  their  ecclesiastical  head,  Roxyccana.  From  the  latter,  who,  by  de- 
grees, were  to  be  distinguished  from  Catholics  merely  by  a  ritual  difler- 
ence — the  use  of  the  cup  in  communion — the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
brethren,  sc^parated  in  the  year  1450,  denied  (if  we  may  at  least  so  infer 
from  an  apology  published  in  the  year  1508,  and  from  some  earlier 
documents)  not  only  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  also  that  of 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  professed,  if  any 
definite  meaning  is  to  be  drawn  from  their  expressions,  nearly  the  same 
theory,  as  was  afterwards  put  forth  by  Calvin  on  this  subject.  They 
retained,  moreover,  the  seven  sacraments,  yet,  as  we  may  conceive, 
without  admitting  Catholic  ordination  ;  since  Christ,  according  to  them, 
is  the  immediate  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  power.  Lastly,  they  reject- 
ed purgatory  and  the  veneration  of  saints.  They  were  ever  distin- 
guished by  a  very  rigid  moral  discipline,  and  by  the  vigorous  use  of 
excommunication.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  old  Waldenses, 
they  numbered  three  classes — the  beginners,  the  advancing,  and  the 
perfect ;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  spiritual  growth,  placed  the 
individual  in  one  of  these  grades.  These  are  now  the  doctrinal  and 
the  disciplinary  peculiarities  of  those  Hussites,  denominated  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brothers,  and  at  the  moment,  indeed,  when  they  formed 
a  conjunction  with  Luther.  *" 

Contrary  to  his  usual  course,  Luther  treated  with  great  indulgence, 
the  opinion  of  "  the  Brothers  "  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  thereby  ser- 
ved his  own  ends  ancommonly  well     For  they  agreed,  in  the  year 
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1536^  to  subficribo  to  the  belief  in  tbo  presence  of  Chrtsrs  body  and 
blocfd  In  ch{3  Euubarlst,*  and  adoplc^d  thi:  fimdanioataL  points  in  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  justificalioji ;  though,  on  tho  oecessity  of  sanctifica- 
tion  and  of  good  work^,  they  held  a  far  inoro  diatioct  and  forcible  Ian* 
guoge  tban  Lyther.f  Th id  occurred  in  u  public  confeaaion,  dehvercd 
to  King  Ferdinand.  From  thb  timoi  the  league  between  the  Brothers  of 
Wittetubi^rg  and  of  D  oho  mi  a  wtts  solemnly  concluded,  and  Lutber  fanned 
a  %'ery  advantageous  opinion  of  the  latter.  In  the  prefacoi  which  be  pre^ 
fixed  to  the  edition  of  their  symbolical  wriling,  juat  adverted  to,  be  a^ys, 
^*ho  had  formerly  been  ashamed  of  the  PicardV'  i^<i^  ^  his  present 
friends  were  once  called,)  *^  but  now,  they  were  much  more  agreeable, 
courteous,  he  might  say^  rounder,  correcler,  and  better  In  their  conduct.''' 
It  by  no  means  redounded  to  their  dUhooour,  that  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Lutber^  with  tbe  purpo^^e  of  calling  his  attention  to  the  scandaloii:^ 
morals  of  bt^  dlsclplea,  and  of  strongly  urging  on  him  tbo  necessity  of 
a  reformaimi  in  this  maUer,  '*  The  Bohemian  Brothers,"  (ihese  are  the 
words  of  Francis  Buddeus,  the  Lutheran  theologian,)  ^*  a^  tbey  easily 
perceived  thai  in  tite  TttfurmatiQa  much  importance  was  not  attacfwd  to 
^Irkintsd  in  miUlers  of  discipline  and  conduct t  tb ought  they  were  justi- 
fied to  press,  by  a  new  embassy,  this  subject  on  Luther's  attention.  "J 
Even  the  factj  that  the  Bohemian  Brothers  constantly  retained  cede- 
iiiastical  celibacy,  under  the  conviction  that,  thereby,  their  ministers 
could,  with  less  irnpcditneut,  lii 
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did  not  experience  from  these  sectaries,  such  dispositions  towards  itself, 
as  to  induce  it  to  show  them  any  marks  of  peculiar  favour.  In  the  sect, 
a  deep  hatred  to  the  Imperial  House  continued  to  glow,  and,  on  every 
occasion,  broke  out  with  the  most  hostile  fury.  Hence,  its  members 
saw  themselves  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  emigrate ;  they  betook 
themselves  to  Poland,  where  they  became  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
errors  of  th(<  Reformed,  and  even  with  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  Even 
so  late  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  still  continued  to  flow.  Sev- 
eral emigrants  from  the  latter  country  settled,  in  the  year  1722,  on  the 
estates  of  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  in  Lusatia,  and  principally  at  a  place 
called  the  Hut-berg.  Discontented  Protestants  also,  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship.     The  settlement  itself  was  called  Herrnhut. 


}  Lzziii. — Continuation  of  the  name  subject.    Spencr  and  the  Pietiits. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point,  where  we  have  to  mention  a  reli- 
gious movement,  among  the  German  Lutherans,  a  movement,  with 
which  the  Bohemian  brothers  came  into  immediate  contact,  and  which 
gave  a  new  shape  to  their  existence.  Philip  James  Spencr,  born  at 
Rappoltsweiler,  in  Alsace,  in  the  year  1635,  censured,  in  the  theology 
of  his  German  fellow-religionists,  the  want  of  a  scriptural  basis — a 
heartless  and  spiritless  attention  to  mere  dead  formulas — the  absence  of 
all  warmth,  unction,  and  interior  spirit — and,  as  a  necessary  conse* 
quence,  the  most  evident  sterility  in  reo;ard  to  practical  life,  where  he 
lamented  the  prevalence  of  moral  laxity  and  grossness.  In  the  sermons 
of  his  day,  he  found  only  the  successful  echo  of  academical  lectures ; 
a  polemical  violence,  dogmatizing  dryness,  petrifying  coldness ;  an  in- 
capacity so  to  treat  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  to  move  the  heart  and  will; 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  preachers,  men  who  had  never  experienced 
the  regenerating  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  did  not  even  hold  such 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  down  a  blessing  on  their  announcement 
of  the  Divine  word  ;  for,  as  to  the  calling  of  a  pastor,  they  entertained 
totally  mistaken  notions.*  Spener,  however,  was  far  from  ascribing  all 
the  abuses,  to  a  mere  accidental  error  of  his  time.     On  the  contrary,  his 


*  In  these  and  still  stronger  colours,  do  Protestants  themselves  depict  those  times. 
Compare  the  work  entitled,  "  Philip  James  Spencr  and  his  Times,**  an  historical 
narrative  hy  William  Hosbach,  evangelical  preacher  at  the  Jerusalem  Church  al 
Berlm.    Berlin,  1828.    Part  i.  p.  1.185. 
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unproju diced  judgment  and  acute  percepHoti  discovered,  in  the  funda- 
menfai  doctnnes  of  his  Church ,  a  strong  occusion  to  such  ahusep^ 
although  he  never  openly  confessed,  that  the  former  necessarily  led  to 
the  disorders  of  his  age,  and,  under  a  self- delusion ,  even  imagined  he 
was  only  reviving  the  original  maxims  of  the  ReformalioD*  On  the 
Da t tire  of  faith  and  its  relation  to  works ;  on  the  rtiferencc  of  both  to 
oalvarion  I  on  the  poasibility  of  fulfilling  the  Divine  commandments; 
on  the  moral  perfection  of  man,  as  required  by  the  Gospel,  and  on  tbe 
extent  and  Ihe  depth  of  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Divine  Spiritr  in  the  sotds  of  the  Faithful ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  rela- 
tion between  nature  and  grace,  and  the  co-operation  of  man  ;  on  all 
these  subjects,  we  say^  Spcner  entertained  opinions,  which  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  principles  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  especially  to  the 
errors  of  Luther, 

During  his*ministry  in  the  cities  of  Strosburg,  Frankfort,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  S pen er,  in  opposition  to  that  dead,  heartless  course,  above 
described,  followed  up  his  system  with  the  mcmt  abundant  success,  and 
in  several  writings,  nspcciafly  in  a  work  entitled  Pia  desUeria^  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1675,  he  fmnkly  stated  hh  convictions,  liefore  all 
Protestant  Germany*  Man}'  and  inflticntial  as  were  the  adversaries  he 
founds  who  took  the  Luthenin  orthodoxy  under  their  protection  ;  ho- 
Hourahly  and  openly  as  the  tbeologicaj  faculty  of  Witlemherg  pointed 
out  the  contradictions  into  which  he  had   fallen,  with  the  fundamental 
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of  Wittemberg*  together  with  his  colleaguea  Loscher,  HaDnecken,  and 
Neumann,  censured  in  so  German  (Deutsch)  a  manner  the  doctrines  of 


verjr  well,  that  the  question  torned  on  thingi,  and  not  on  wordi.  At  p.  944,  we  find* 
on  the  question  of  the  neceasit  j  of  works,  a  judgment  pronounced  in  &your  of  Spe- 
ner,  which  is  czprcsslj  condemned  by  the  **  Formulary  of  Concord."  At  p.  240,  the 
author  asKrts :  **This  intemperate  zeal  led  the  orthodox  theologians  to  huaid  many 
ttrangt  and  utterly  unteruMe  proporitkms :  for  instance,  as  when  the  Divines  of 
Wittemberg,  in  cootradiotioo  to  Spener,  said,  the  Christian  cannot  at  afi  fblfil  ths 
law,  and  in  generali  ean  perfonn  no  good  wocks ;  whereupon  Spener  replied,  that  it 
was  a  stigma  on  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  have  teachers,  who  could  venture  on  such 
an  assertion,  and  thus  absolutely  to  contradict  Luther,  as  well  as  the  Symbolical 
Books ;  (!;  or  when  these  divines  dared  to  put  forth  the  proposition,  that  the  good 
works  of  the  regenerate  were  not  so  much  really  good,  as  only  less  evil  than  an 
itself ;  or  when  they  called  on  the  Pietists,  to  prove  ftom  Scripture  wmd  ezpetieao^ 
that  any  regenerated  man  has  constantly  kept  himself  free  liom  all  pgadomiaant 
sins,  and  when  they,  at  the  same  tune,  asserted,  that  to  refrain  from  all  delibente 
and  mortal  sins,  during  his  whole  life,  was  an  impossibility  even  for  the  regenerated 
roan.'*  These  assertions  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans  are,  undoubtedly,  when  con. 
sidered  from  the  Scriptural  point  of  view,  strange  and  untenable.  But  how,  on  tht 
other  hand,  within  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  they  can  be  considered  strange 
and  untenable,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  nay,  it  was  Spener*s  doctrine  that  was 
there  singular  and  strange,  and  contrary  to  the  Symbolical  writings,  on  which  the 
whole  dispute  hinged.  Had  Spener  shaken  off  the  authority  of  Luther  and  of  the 
Symbolical  books,  then,  indeed,  in  his  controversy  with  the  orthodox  theologians,  on 
the  above-mentioned  questions,  he  would  have  had  full  right  on  his  side ;  bat,  as  in 
his  defence,  he  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  former,  asserting  them  to  be  only  cntK 
neously  understood  by  his  opponents,  he  was  cleariy  in  the  wrong.  Tlie  aeooonts  $i 
the  Protestant  Church  Historians — Walch,  Sohrdckh,  and  many  others,  labour  sadtf 
the  same  defect,  which  we  here  charge  on  Hossbach. 

It  was  only  rcppecting  the  Church — the  univcreal  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and 
the  subjects  connected  therewith,  Spener  entertained  Luther*s  earliest  principles,  ■• 
the  latter  set  them  forth  in  his  Instruction  to  the  Bohemians.  Hence,  when  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Wittemberg,  enumerated  among  Spener's  enora  the  foUowing 
ones: — namely,  *' that  he  regarded  the  symbolical  books  as  mere  human  writiugii 
whose  authors  God  indeed  preserved  from  errors,  but  in  which,  however,  things  not 
conformable  to  the  Divine  Word  might  be  found :  that  he  declarod  behevers  free 
fh)m  all  human  authority,  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  he  held  not  the  Church,  but  Ho. 
ly  Writ,  to  be  the  sole  keeper  of  God*s  Word,  and  asserted,  that  the  Church  had  done 
well  to  frame  no  new  symbolical  writings  ;*'  so  it  is  evident  that  Spener,  in  order  to 
justify  his  own  opposition  against  the  Lutheran  Church,  defended  the  very  nme 
opinions,  which  Luther  proclaimed,  when  he  unfurled  the  banner  of  opposition  against 
the  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  the  Lutheran  Church  held  the  system  of  belief,  com- 
municated to  it  by  Luther,  as  irreformable,  (which  must  ever  be  the  case,  so  long  ■• 
any  belief,  however  erroneous,  exists ;)  so  Spener  departed  from  the  faith  of  the 
Church  founded  by  Luther ;  and  when  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg  urged  this 
charge  against  him,  they  were  decidedly  in  the  right  In  short,  here,  too,  is  discern, 
ible,  that  inconsistency,  inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  Protestantisoo,  wheieinBien 
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Spcnor,  their  conduct  should  not  have  been  so  ill  interpretaJ*  Who 
was  able  to  show,  that  they  bad  not  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  pure  doc- 
trine  of  Lutber  1 

Doubtless,  Spener,  that  remarkable  and  meritorious  man,  had  very 
great  defectSi  Of  the  inward  nature  and  importance  of  the  Churchy  be 
eutertaiDed  only  vor}' confined  views,  and  promoted,  in  a  great  degreci 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  ecclesiasticat  institutions.  However  much 
he  insisted  on  a  living  faith^  rooted  in  the  regenerate  willi  yet,  he  threat' 
ened  it  with  utter  destruction^  by  diffusing  a  certain  disgust  for  all  defi- 
nite and  settled  rcbgioua  notions,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  under- 
standing,  and  by  misapprehending  the  real  value  of  a  sound  intellectu- 
al culture.  Hereby,  too,  he  not  only  introduced  the  ^ickly^  trifling, 
sentimentalising  spirit  of  the  Pietists,  hut  also  prepared  the  way,  for  a 
most  pernicious  Indifference  to  all  dogmas.  His  views,  respecting  phi- 
losophy and  speculative  theology,  were,  in  like  manner,  extremely  nar- 
row and  illiberal.  In  Spener's  meotal  cultivation  we  discover,  with- 
out doubt,  a  certain  universality,  which  preserved  him,  personally ,  from 
great  aberrations ;  hut  the  mystical  tendency,  which  in  him  was*  by 
far,  the  most  predominant,  was  rarely  transmitted  to  his  disciples,  with 
the  counteracting  qualifi cations  ;  and  soi  among  the  latter,  errors  of  pv* 
ery  kind  could  not  fail  to  ensue.  Lastly,  a  tincture  of  an  arrogant  spi- 
rit of  sectarianism,  is  undeniably  manifest  in  Spener,  However  much 
he  might  be  in  the  right,  when  he  characterised  the  whole  Protestant 
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taken  place.     That  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  this  moment,  they  enter- 
tain not  the  slightest  doubt,  for,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  every  indivi- 
dual  must,  for  once,  be  afflicted  with  the  anguish  of  despair  at  the  Di- 
vine  judgments ;  whereupon  the  solace  through  faith  arises,  and  produ- 
ces  a  sense  of  joy  and  felicity,  that  gladdens  with  super-mundane  ful- 
ness the  heart  of  man,,  a  sense  whereof,  previously,  he  had  no  antici- 
pation.    This  opinion  may  be  attended  with  the  worst  spiritual  conse- 
quences.    For  those,  who  are  not  and  cannot  be  conscious  of  such  a 
moment,  as  having  in  childhood, been  blessed  with  a  Christian  education, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have  made  so  deep  and  vivid  an  impression 
on  their  hearts,  that,  on  one  hand,  they  have  ever  loved  God  as  the 
all-merciful,  and,  on  the  other,  have  never  been  guilty  of  grievous  trans- 
gressions ;  these,  we  say,  may,  on  that  account,  be  easily  precipitated 
into  an  agitation  of  soul  bordering  on  despair,  because  these  terrors  of  des- 
peration, and  this  frightful  torment  of  the  conscience,  for  the  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  will  not  arise  ;  yet  these  terrors,  and  this  anguish,  are 
represented  as  the  universal  condition  to  the  true  peace  of  the  soul,  and 
the  joy  in  God  and  Christ.     Or,  should  any  one,  by  artificial  means, 
bring  on  this  anguish  of  the  soul,  what  will  be  the  consequence,  but  that 
his  whole  inward  life  will  be  the  sport  of  illusion  and  self-deception. 
Who  doth  not  perceive  that  all  these  conceptions  are  only  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  course  of  justification,  traced  out  by  Luther  ?      His 
individual  experience  he  exalted  into  an  universal  law,  and  in  such  a 
way,  indeed,  that,  for  instance,  he  wrote  to  Wittemberg,  from  the  cas- 
tle of  Wartburg,  on  the  subject  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  their  new  ref- 
elations,  that  they  should  be  examined  as  to  whether  they  had  eodor- 
ed  those  violent  spiritual  struggles  ;  and,  on  the  result  of  that  investi- 
gation he  wished  to  make  the  recognition   of  their  divine  mission,  in 
part  at  least,  depend.     If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  Luther  maintain- 
ed, that  it  was  only  on  man's  return  to  God,  his  spiritual  organism  be- 
came again  complete,  we  shall  see  that  his  doctrine,  necessarily,  led  to 
the  error,  that  every  believer  must  be  able  accurately  to  mark  the  day, 
hour,  and  minute,  when  his  moral  renovation  took  place.     With  the 
doctrine  of  an  objective  communication  of  grace,  through  holy  baptism, 
this  error  is,  doubtless,  totally  incompatible ;  for  the  Divine  Spirit,  once 
received,  cannot,  in  every  instance,  remain  fruitless  in  respect  to  the  ul- 
terior progress  of  man.     But,  it  was  precisely  such  an  objective  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit,  that  Luther  originally  rejected,  when  he  most 
spoke  of  these  struggles  of  desperation. 
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I  LtzTv. — Combiiiatjon  of  tho  doctrlna]  pt^cnliimUcit  of  the  Moramm  iwd  tbe  Tie* 


In  ibis  Pietistic  schoolf  unt],  indeed^  in  one  of  its  principal  soats-^m 
Hftllc;  whore  the  oplmons  of  S^sner  bad  beea  proiBulgaied,  from  the 
ftcademk  chair-^Count  Lewis  von  Zinzendorfj*  and  his  frtendsf  Fred- 
orick  von  Wattcville»  and  Spangenberg,  wbo  were  the  mnh,  and  suc- 
oessivcly  the  Bishop s^  of  the  Moramn  BrelhroDf  asaembled  in  Hernn-* 
butf  reoeived,  in  the  loading  point»  at  least,  tbeir  religious  education. 
The  one-sided,  practical  spirit^  and  the  sectarian  arrogance,  whicb  the 
above- named  leaders  and  partisuns  brought,  in  an  equal  degree,  inlo 
the  society,  formed  the  element  connecting  the  two  parlies.  The  Bo- 
hemian Brothers  broiight  a  rigid  external  discipline,  as  their  pecidiar 
characteristic  j  and  Zinscndorfi  Wattevilloi  and  Spangenhcrg,  "  the  m-^ 
D&lleH  theology  of  the  cross  and  hlood."  The  j)ecu1iar  doctrines  of  tbe 
Herrnhutters  seem  to  haTe  b^fsn  composed   of  these  three  elements. 

In  consequence  of  the  one-sided,  practical  tendency  we  have  dearth' 
ed,  and  which  was  common  to  both  parties,  Count  Zinzendorf  was ena* 
bled  to  persuade  his  vassals,  who  were  divided  hy  many  differences  in 
matters  of  faith,  especially  by  tbe  Moravian,  Caivinistic,  and  Lutheran 
tenetsi,  to  disregard  the  prevailing  diversities  of  opinion,  as  they  yet 
Agreed  id  '^thc  fuudaincnlal  articks,*'  and  to  induce  the  Muravtau  Bro« 
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That  Zinzendorf  also  wished  to  found  the  community  of  Hermhut* 
ters,  on  the  basis  of  sectarian  pride,  is  proved  by  many  incidents  in  his 
life,  as  well  as  by  the  strongest  declarations  on  his  part.  He,  too«  look** 
od  upon  the  Lutheran  Church,  as,  on  the  whole,  irrecoverably  lost  | 
and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  planting,  every  where*  branches 
of  the  community  of  Brothers,  into  which  the  yet  sound  portion  of  Ln* 
therans  might  be  received,  while  the  by  far  larger  incurable  remnant 
might  be  suffered  to  perish.  ^  Hie  Lutheran  Church,  in  his  wonfai 
was  to  be  so  sucked  out,  unsalted,  unspiced,  that  nothing  bat  a  man 
skeleton  "should  remain."*  Even  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Coa> 
fession  he  delayed  till  the  year  1748. 

In  virtue  ^  of  the  cross  and  blood  theology,"  (a  favourite  expression 
with  the  Herrnhuttcrs  themselves,  but  which  has  been  ridiculed  by  mo* 
dern  Protestants,  in  a  very  unchristian  manner,)  the  disciples  of  Zin- 
zendorf were^  in  their  public  discourses  and  writings,  almost  exclusive- 
ly occupied,  with  the  exposition  and  meditation  on  the  bkxxly  death  of 
our  Redeemer  on  the  cross.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  cen- 
tre-point of  the  Chrstian  faith,  the  religious  discourse  of  Christians, 
though  not  always  expressly,  should  certainly,  by  implication,  ever  pro- 
cced  from,  and  revert  to  this  cardinal  mystery.  The  Hcrmhutters,  in* 
deed,  roprosent  the  great  sacrifice  of  atonement,  offered  up  for  us  too 
exclusivoly»  in  its  immediate,  outward  form,  and  do  not  sufficiently 
bring  out  its  idea,  through  the  medium  of  reflection.  Wishing  to  fos* 
ter  sensibility,  they  strive,  too  exclusively,  to  picture  the  external  Uuct 
of  the  crucifixion  to  the  fancy  ;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that 
they  revolve  in*a  very  narrow,  uniform  circle  of  expressions,  and  figvt* 
tive  representations,  which  frequently  produce  only  undefined,  hoUov, 
and  empty  sentiments.  It  should  never,  however,  have  been  denied, 
that  from  this  theology,  the  Herriihutters,  especially  in  the  first  period 
of  their  history,  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  censure,  derived  a  moral 
encgy,  highly  deserving  of  esteem,  and  which,  in  their  missionary  It- 
hours,  displays  itself  under  the  most  favourable  aspect.  But  yet,  there 
were  not  wanting  among  them  deeper  emotions,  and  beautiful  eviden- 
ces of  experience  in  the  interior  life,  as,  to  furnish  a  proof  of  this,  we 

kia  opponenVa  doctrine  will  make  that  «  fnndttmental  error,**  How  prodiicU?e  tkii 
idea  miglit  have  become,  had  it  been  only  adhered  to !  llie  views  exprctsod  hf 
Zinzendorf,  in  regard  to  Catholics,  on  occasion  of  the  pcrseeutions  he  had  to  endmc 
from  the  Lutherans,  an  well  entitled  to  attention. — See  his  life  by  Vambagen,  fp.  4f, 
143,  and  eliowfaero. 

*  Compare  Bengel^s  Lifo  and  Ministry.  By  Frederick  Buck,  p.  380,  Stntfait, 
1831.  From  p.  276  to  402,  the  relation  of  Bengel  to  the  Community  of  Bmtlien  is 
wnry  wdl  pointed  Ml* 
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lllfty  appeal  to  the  brief,  bnt  very  plcttsing  description,  which  an  unedu- 
cated Herrn hotter  gives  of  the  Inward  unction  of  the  spirit**  This  the* 
ology  has,  moreover,  in  its  moral  inftucnce  on  ordinary  life,  produced 
the  moat  beneficial  effectSi  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  1  Who 
can  meditate  With  love  on  the  pas^sioti  of  the  Saviour^  without  loving 
him  ?  And  he  who  loveth  him,  will  keep  his  cemmaDdments.  The 
phy^iijal  part  in  our  Lord ^9  sntfering^  forms  the  substratum,  and  the 
point  of  contact  for  meditation,  with  which  the  believer  connects  his 
sorrow  for  mn,  and  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  redemption^  Love  will 
tiot  quickly  remove  from  the  beloved  object,  and  it  dwells^  too,  with 
eotnplaeency  on  minute  particulars ;  and,  therefore,  it  argues  a  prc^ 
found  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  the  human  heart,  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  the  Hcrrnhutterj^,  that  they  dwell,  with  devout  con* 
templation,  an  the  several  wounds  of  the  Redeemer,  and  so  forth.f  The 
error  consists  only  herein*  that  this  devotion  is  too  exclusive — that  ev^ 
ery  member  of  the  sect  is  trained  up  to  theie  uniform  practices  of  pie^ 
ty — and  that  a  free  development  of  the  peculiaritiesofditferent  minds, 
is  not  encouraged,  nay,  not  everi  permitted*  What  an  inexhaustible 
fund  for  contemplation,  dotb  not  the  death  of  our  Lord  present  to  the 
unlearned,  as  well  as  to  the  learned ;  to  the  man  of  tender  sensibility,  aa 
Well  as  to  the  severe  thinker  f  Hence,  in  the  Church  this  wealth  re- 
veals itself,  according  to  the  different  capacities  of  individuals.  But, 
it  is  a  character  proper  to  sectarianism,  to  protrude  only  one  side  of  a 
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Manicheans,  who  set  forth  their  opinions,  by  images  drawn  even  froiB 
the  nuptial  relations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  whereas  the 
sects,  which,  in  other  countries  have  grown  out  of  Protestantism,  took 
a  far  more  spiritual  course  than  the  elder  and  orthodox  Protestantism 
itself;  the  Herrnhutters,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  sect  that  in  Germany 
remained  permanently  separated  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  adopted  a 
very  material  form,  and  even,  in  the  social  relations,  so  subordinated 
the  individual  to  the  community,  that  all  spontaneous  movement  was 
paralyzed.  The  society  select^  even  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  I 
In  the  Catholic  Church,  all  are,  in  a  like  degree,  subject  to  the  truth, 
from  which  no  one  can  nor  dare  to  depart.  But,  in  all  other  respects, 
there  is  the  desirable  freedom  restricted  by  nothing,  save  the  measures, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  of 
Christian  morals.  But,  among  the  Herrnhutters,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
department  of  truth,  that  a  delusive  freedom  is  announced — a  depart- 
ment, where  necessity  alone  must  reign,  with  unlimited  sway. 


Lxxv. — Tho  Methodists.  Religious  state  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Prufound  degradation  of  public  morals.  The  Methodists 
wish  to  bring  about  a  reform.  Comparison  between  the  reforming  efiurts  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  at  similar  epochs. 

The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  in  England,  pushed 
even  to  frenzy,  and  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  general  spiritual  laxity,  which,  passing  through  various  grades 
of  transition,  sank,  at  last,  into  the  most  frivolous  unbelief.     England 
had  seen  a  Parliament  which  furnished  a  proof  that  an  excess  of  dis* 
tempered  religious  feelings  can  be  as  deeply  revelling  to  God  and  to 
reason,  involving  even  the  crime  of  regicide,  as  the  absence  of  all  reli- 
gious principles      The   Parliament  had  been  succeeded  by  another, 
whose  illegal  convocation  Cromwell  dared  to  justify,  by  the  pretended 
interference  of  an  immediate  Divine  agency  ;  a  Parliament  which,  to 
the  opening  speech  of  the  deceitful  fanatic,  bore  testimony  ^  that,  from 
the  very  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  it   might  be  inferred,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  worked  within  him  ;"  and,  which  opened  its  deliberations 
with  religious  solemnities  of  its  own  device,  whereat  the  membenicon* 
fessed  that  "  they  were  filled  with  a  peace  and  joyfulness,  and  had  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of,  and  an  inmost  fellowship,  with  Jesus  Christ, 
such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced.^'*     This  period  of  fanati- 

*  Villcmain,  Histoire  de  Cromwell  d*apr6s  Ics  m^moires  da  temps  ct  Ics  recoeils 
Parl^mentaircs.  Bruxcllcs,  1831,  tom.  Xi.  p.  6.    Of  Cromwel]*s  opening  speech  to  the 
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^8m  wfts  follavi^ed  by  &  generation*  in  whoee  higher  eireles,  the 
iK'meiples  of  a  Slmftc«bory  ever  gutned  ground  ;  and  a  state  of  inoralj<! 
^pfevailei,  which  Fielding  has  dc^ptcted  in  his  Tom  Jones.  The 
i{K>pulace,  which  bad  ret  raited  the  Cromwellian  army  with  preachers, 
^DtKiisia^tSp  iaerSf  aad  prophets ;  that  had  rejected  an  established 
fninistry,  &m  totalJy  unnecessary,  and  as  destructive  to  evangelical  free^^ 
dom  I  Jay  noir  as  deeply  buried  iu  the  mire,  aa  it  had  been  previously 
"exalted  iota  a  dizzy  elevation^,  The  Anglican  clergy,  oh  the  one  hand, 
"de^piiied,  and,  thereforot  repelled  by  the  blind  &nd  excited  people>  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  learnt  little  from  their  time^,  of  persecution^^  AU 
^nthu^ia^m,  Ufe,  activity,  deep  conviction  of  ihe  magnitude  of  their 
^<%ll[ngi  remained,  for  the  most  part,  ever  alien  from  their  minda  and 
^labita ;  so  that,  oti  the  whele,  they  looked  with  a  stupid,  indi^erent  eye 
^n  the  ever-growing  depravity-* 

During  lb D  long  period  of  her  existence,  the  CathoUe  Church  hasi 
not  unirequently,  had  to  suffer  from  like  disorders  in  her  clergy.  But, 
it  bath  ever  pleaaed  the  Lord  to  raise  up  men,  endued  with  su^cient 
"courage  and  energy,  to  strike  ttiiror,  and  infuse  new  life,  into  a  torpid 
43rie!ithoo<l,  as  well  a^  into  ^  degcuerute  people.  According  to  the  dil- 
Cerent  character  of  dilTerent  times,  the  mode  of  their  rise  and  action 
Vas  different ;  but,  ibc  conviction  was  universal,  that  mere  laws  and 
^ordinaaces^  under  such  circum/^tances,  were  fruitless  ;  and  only  living, 
*::bI  encrg 
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bad  been,  by  the  ordinary  pastors.     Happy  for  the  Church,  if  i^ 
episcopacy,  misled  by  a  partial  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  senrices  of 
such  communities,  in  the  time  of  their  bloom  and  strength,  had  not 
,V,  prolonged  their  existence,  when  they  were  become  morally  dead,  and 

were  scarcely  susceptible  of  renovation.     As  new  orders  sprang  up^ 
most  of  the  elder  ones  were  ordinarily  forced  to  disappear. 

The  end,  which  several  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  and  particu- 
larly the  Methodists,  proposed  to  themselves,  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that,  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  monastic  institutes  adverted  to.  It 
appears  even,  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that,  precisely,  at  the  time, 
when  the  Pietists  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  Zinzendorf,  as  wdl 
as  the  founder  of  Methodism,  were  flourishing  f  there  arose  in  the 
Catholic  Church  a  less  celebrated  indeed,  but  not  less  active,  and,  (at 
regards  the  religious  life  of  Italy,)  not  less  influential  penionage,--4 
-•^^'  mean  St.  Alphonsiis  Iiiguori«  a  native  of  the  Neapolitan  territory f  who 
I  took  compassion  6n  the  neglected  people,  and  devoted  himeelf  to  their 
religious  and  moral  culture.*  The  important  distinction,  however,  m 
not  to  bo  overlooked,  that  such  Catholic  institutes  spring  from  the  con^ 
viction,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  only  is  to  be  infused  into  indi* 


•  See  Jeancmrd,  Vie  du  Bienhoureuz  Alphonse  Liguori,  ^vdqoc  d«  St«.  Agathe  de 
Gothi,  et  fondateur  de  la  Congregation  dee  Prdtrcs  Missionaircsdu  trte  saiDt  Redcmp^ 
teur.     Louvain,  1829.    Born  in  the  year  1696,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  AIphoD' 
fUB  Liguori  was  ordained  priest  in  IIUS,    Touched  with  the  deepest  compaflmon  at 
the  sight  of  the  Lazzaroni,  he  united  himself  with  other  eccIcsiaBtics,  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  energies  to  the  care  of  this  neglected  multitude.     He  founded  pious  congfS> 
gallons,  which  still  subsist,  and  at  present  amount  at  Naples  to   the  number  of  mw- 
enty.five,  each  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
(See  p.  47-51.)     During  a  residence  in  the  country,   he   discovered  the  rude  and 
utterly  neglected  condition  of  the  peasantry.    "  L*abandon  preeque  g^n^ral,**  safi 
Jeancard,  **  dans  lequel  Alphonse  cut  alors  occasion  de  reconnoitre  que  Tivaient  ks 
habitans  des  campognes,  lo  toucha  d'un  sensible  chagrin ;  il  lui  en  resta  une  impres- 
sion profonde,  dont  la  Providence,  qui  la  lui  avoit  menagde,  se  servait  dans  la  suite 
pour  rez6cution  des  grands  desseins  dont  elle  voulait  que  ce  digne  ouvrier  ^vang^ 
iique  fut  Tinstrumcnt.**^-?.  82.     Ho  now  founded  an  Order,  which  was  destined  to 
meet  these  crying  wants.    The  idea  which  led  to  its  establishment,  is  this  :  it  usually 
happens  that  the  ordinary  ministry  of  souls,  though  not  conducted  badly,  is  yet  car- 
lied  on  in  a  dull  and  drowsy  fashion.     With  the  priest,  the  parishes,  too,  slumber. 
Hence,  from  time  to  time,  an  extraordinary  xeligious  excitement  and  resuscitation  are 
very  desirable,  which  then  the  local  clergy  can  keep  up.     This  extraordinary  religiooi 
excitement  the  missions,  undertaken  by  the  Redemptionists,  are  designed  to  produce. 
From  the  same  views,  an  English  Parliament  once  wished  to  do  away  entirely  with 
all  stationary  clergymen.     They  were  all  to  be  constantly  changing  residence,  in  or. 
der  that  the  parishes  might  recci?e  new  ones,  and  thus  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  sf 
life  and  excitement    This  was  another  extreme. 
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yidual^t  or  to  bo  carefully  n wakened  and  chorbhed  ;  while  the  above* 
named  sectst  in  a  greatei  or  a  lesi  dog  roc,  ever  assailed  the  fundamant&I 
doctrines  of  the  retigious  cominuaity,  out  of  which  thoy  aroe$ei,  an^ 
strove  to  set  theaatns  a^iJo«  The  origin  of  Protest  an  li>»ni  itself  ia  here 
fell ;  for,  as  the  Rb^formers  acted  agaio^l  the  Catholic  Church,  bo  the 
comrDuntlyf  feuodLHl  by  thetii,  watt  in  turot  treated  hy  it^own  cbildren 
in  the  like  manner  The  want  of  reverence  towards  father  and  mother  I 
(for  such  in  the  Church  to  ua  in  a  epirlCual  rekticjn,)  ia  transmitted  from 
genera  I  ioQ  to  generation  ;  and  the  wicked  spirit,  thai  lirat  raised  the 
aon  up  against  hia  father,  goes  out  of  the  son  a^  soon  a^f  he  becom^a  a 
parent,  and,  in  turo,  goadif  hij  ofi^ipring  on  to  wreak  bloody  vengeance 
upon  him. 

The  man,  upon  whose  heart  the  spiritual  miaery  of  the  Eaglijh  people,  i 
at  the  commence  men  t  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bad  lUddc  a  d^ep 
itnpression,  was  John  Wesley,  distiaguished  beyond  doubt  by  great 
talents,  classical  acquiremeiitti,  and,  (what  wa^  still  better,)  by  a  burning 
zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God*  Rightly  doth  hii)  biographer  say,  that,  in 
other  times  and  other  circumatances,  he  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  rehglouii  ordi^r,  or  a  reforming  pope.  With  his  brother  Charles, 
and  some  others, — among  whom  the  eloquent,  gentle,  kind-hearted, 
but  in  every  respect  far  less  gifted,  W  hitfield,  aoon  became  emi- 
nentt — John  Wesley,  from  the  year  1729,  lived  at  Oxtordiss  a  student 

most  rigid  ascetic  i 
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fMractices,  their  fasts,  their  hoora  of  prayer,  their  Bible^readings,  ainl 
Iketr  frequent  connnunioiis.  Their  mode  of  teaching,  at  firsts  differed 
imn  the  ordinary  one,  only  by  the  great  stress  they  laid  on  moral  per« 
I  ftetion,  which  they  held  to  be  possible  to  the  regenerated.  The  tneigf 
aad  enthusiasm  of  their  sermonfli  delivered,  as  they  were,  from  tbe 
pipits  of  the  Anglican  Church*  att'facted,  in  a  very  short  timet  crowds 
ef  auditors ;  so  that,  encouraged  by  successi  they  soon  selected  the 
span  fields,  for  the  theatre  of  their  exertions,  and,  indeedi  principally 
iseh  places  as  had  been  the  scene  of  every  sensual  ezce8s« 

The  acquaintance  of  John  Wesley  with  some  Hermhutters,  princi« 
paBy  with  David  Nitschmann,  whom«  as  a  fellow-passenger  on  a  voyage 
out  to  America,  his  brother  Charies  had,  in  the  year  1786,  learned  (a 
Imow  and  esteem ;  then  his  connexion  with  8pangenberg*-4iis  visit  to 
the  Hemhott  communities  in  Germany  and  Holland,  occasioned  a  ne# 
epoch  in  the  history  oi  his  interior  life.    He  became  acquainted  with 
die  doctrine,  that  after  the  previous  convulsive  feeUngs,  the  clearest 
tODSciousness  of  grace  before  6od«  accompanied  with  a  heavenly,  in* 
ward  peace,  must  suddenly  arise  in  the  soul ;  and  this  doctrine  obtainedf 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  his  fullest  conviction.     Yet  it  was  only  some 
years  after,  be  was  favoured  with  such  a  moment,  and  (as  he  himself 
declares)  oik  the  29th  May,  1739,  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  at  a 
quarter  before  nine  o'clock.     How,  amid  such  violent,  inward  emotionsi 
tiie  time  could  be  so  accurately  observed,  the  striking  of  the  clock 
heard,  or  the  watch  attended  to,  is,  indeed,  marvellous  to  conceive ! 
This  genuine  Lutheran  doctrine  was,  thenceforward,  embraced  with 
peculiar  ardour,  was  everywhere  preached  up,  and  never  failed  to  he 
attended  with  sudden  conversions.     The  impressive  eloquence  of  Whit« 
field,  especially,  was  very  successful  in  bringing  about  such  momentaiy 
changes  of  life,  that  were,  very  frequently,  accompanied  with  convulsive 
fits,  the  natural  results  of  an  excessive  excitement  of  the  imagination, 
among  a  people,  for  the  greater  part,  totally  ignorant,  and  deeply  de- 
luded.    Phenomena  of  this  kind  were  called  **  the  outward  signs  of 
grace,"  and  were  even  held  to  be  miracles.*    The  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 


*  Southej  relates,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  478  (German  translation.)  that  the  teachen  of  a 
Methodist  Latin  school  at  Kingswood,  would  not  permit  boys,  of  from  seven  to  ei(^t 
jpsan  of  age,  to  have  any  rest,  **  until  they  had  obUined  a  clear  feeling  of  the  pardon. 
i«f  loye  of  God."  The  poor  children  were  driven  to  the  verge  of  insanity ;  and,  at 
Ititt  the  inward  despairing  contrition  arose,  and  thereupon  the  full  conaciowieM  of 
Divine  grace  ensued !  Wesley,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  act  of  extreme  Mj 
laK  ingtwood,  approved  of  and  encouraged  it.  Of  course,  in  a  very  abort  lime,  no 
tnee  of  any  such  a  regeneration  was  any  longer  to  be  diseeme4 ;  an4  heieiyaD 
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tiahed  Church  were  refused  to  the  enthuBioAta  and  fanatics,  as  Umi 
Methodbts  were  now  called;  and,  (Kereby^  the  occasion  was  atTorded 
to  the  latter,  to  conatitute  themselves  into  an  independent  body*  Wes- 
ley now  raised  himself  to  the  epbco[Mil  dignity,  and  ordained  prieata : 
a  pretended  Greek  bbhop,  caUed  Km.sitius,  thoa  residing  in  Englimd, 
was  also  soitcited  to  impart  holy  orders*  The  separation  from  the 
Angfican  Church  wrja  now  forma^lly  proclaimedi  and  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  commenced.* 

The  friendly  relations  between  the  Herrnhutters  and  the  Methodists 
were  alio  aeon  disturbed^  A  weighty  cause  for  this,  as  Southey  justly 
observes^  was,  doubtless,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact^  that  neither  Zin- 
zendorf  nor  Wesley  were  disposed  to  hold  a  subordinate  position,  one 
to  the  other  :  and  two  chiefs  could  not  be  honoured  in  the  same  com- 
munity. But,  there  also  existed  stron^T  internal  motives  for  this  oppo- 
sition, and  they  were  the  two  following*  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  ilerrnhuCters,  all  prayer,  all  Bible -reading,  all  benevolent  nc  lions 
prior  to  regeneration — that  ia  to  say,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  descrihod  turning  point  in  life,  are  not  only  fruitless,  but  even 
deadly  poison  ; — a  doctrine,  indeed,  oHen  put  forth  by  Luther^  but 
which  Wesley  rightly  held  to  be  untrue  in  itself,  and  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  An  English  H err nh utter,  or  Moravian  Bro- 
ther,   saidt  that  for  twenty  yearsi  he  had   faithfully  observed  all  the 
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retnaineth  the  old,  corrupt  heart.     But,  the  heart  of  the  new  man  19 
clean,  and  the  new  man  is  stronger  than  the  old ;  so  that,  albeit  cor- 

pt  Nature  ever  continues  to  struggle,  it  can  never  conquer,  as  long  as 
e  can  retain  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Christ.***  The  form  of  this  reply 
has  undoubtedly  much,  that  is  olbetionable ;  for,  we  are  expressly 
required  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  to  put  on  the  new  one.  The  same 
idea  is  also  expressed  by  the  words,  ^  new  birth,''  ^  new  creation,"  and 
the  like  ;  hence,  we  are  to  have  not  two  hearts,  but  only  one.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  reply  to  the  Methodists,  is«  in  substance,  per* 
fectly  correct ;  although  the  degrees,  in  the  life  of  the  regenerate,  are 
not  minutely  traced,  the  setting  forth  whereof  might  have  rendered 
possible  a  reconciliation  between  the  Methodists  and  the  Hermhutters. 
That  Spangenberg,  too,  should,  in  so  unqualified  a  manner,  have  repre- 
sented the  new  man,  as  being  able  to  conquer,  and  the  regenerated,  as 
really  triumphing  in  the  struggle  against  the  incentives  to  grievous  sin, 
proves  the  great  revolution  of  opinion,  which  Spener  had  brought  about 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  wherein  the  Herrnhutters  had  also  taken 
part. 

The  controversy  adverted  to,  divided,  also,  Wesley  and  Whitfield. 
The  latter,  like  the  Herrnhutters,  combatted  the  exaggerated  views  of 
the  former,  respecting  the  perfection  of  the  regenerate,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, chose  the  better  part ;  but,  on  another  point,  Wesley  defended 
the  truth  against  Whitfield.  The  latter  was  a  partisan  of  the  most 
rigid  predestinarianism,  which  the  former  classed  among  the  most 
abominable  opinions  that  had  ever  sprung  up  in  a  human  head,  and 
which  could  by  no  means  be  tolerated.  In  this  way,  not  only  did  the 
mutual  approximation  between  the  Herrnhutters  and  the  Methodists 
fail  of  terminating,  in  the  desired  union,  but,  the  one  sect  of  Methodists 
broke  into  two,  that  opposed  each  other  with  bitter  animosity. 

These  sectaries,  however,  by  their  mode  of  reasoning  with  each 
other,  excite  in  the  mind  the  most  painful  feelings.  It  is  not  without 
a  sense  of  insuperable  disgust,  that  we  see  Spangenberg  appeal  against 
Wesley  to  his  oum  experience^  and  that  of  the  other  Hermhutters; 
whence,  nothing  else  could  be  inferred,  than  that  i?iey  had  such  par- 
ticular experiences,  but  by  no  mean^,  that  such  things  must  so  be. 
The  Wesleyans,  in  their  turn,  brought  forward  men  and  women,  who 
appealed  to  t^'r  otm  experience,  and  thence  proved  that  the  regenerate 
no  longer  perceive,  in  themselves,  the  disorderly  motions  of  sensuality, 
and  are  in  every  respect  free  from  sin  or  even  failing,  j*    The  most 

*  Soathcy,  vol.  i  p.  317.    Zinxendorfs  Exaggerations,  p.  321. 
t  Soothey,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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«gotlsttcal  exaltation  of  oae^elf^  to  be  a  pattern  to  all,  meetfl  113  bore  in 
its  tno^t  repuliive^  appalling  form^  agoinat  wbich  the  slightest  spark  of 
tbamCf  WG  ehould  think «  would  rise  up,  aod  kindte  into  a  6a mo.  Lastly, 
Whitfield,  too,  catne  forward  with  a  shocking  arrogancot  denominated 
by  him  humility,  and  appealed  to  fim  inward  cxpeiiences,  in  proof  of 
the  theory  of  absolute  prodesti nation,* 

The  prevalence  of  Antinomian  prineiplos,  even  among  the  Wesley  an 
Metbodii^ta  was  of  very  intportant  consequence^  Wealey  distinguished 
between  justiticatton  and  sanctiHcation,  although  be  allowed  both  to 
take  place,  at  the  same  moment.  But,  m  despite  of  an  asserted  inward 
connoxien,  between  the  two  things,  the  mere  aaiiumption,  that  Divine 
Grace  could  be  annexed  to  any  other  principle,  in  our  spiritual  life, 
than  that  whereby  man  manifciitd  his  obedience  unto  God,  necessarily 
kd  to  a  contempt  of  the  law;  so  thatf  even  here  al^:^,  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  justiHed  by  faith  only,  betrays  ita  essentially  Antinomian  charac- 
ter^ The  followitig  account,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  quarter  per- 
fectly friendly  to  the  Methodists,  cannot  lie  under  the  iudpicinu  of 
misrcpreMcntation,  Fletcher, — a  very  remarkable,  active^  and  amtahlo 
di-M^iptc  of  Wesley  1 — says,  in  his  ChecLs  io  AntinajAianum :  "Antino- 
mian principles  have  spread  like  wild  Are  among  our  societies.  Many 
persons,  speaking  in  ths  mL»jt  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and  their 
interest  in  bis  complete  salvation,  have  been  found  li ring  in  the  grossest 
iramoralitios      Haw  few  of  our  societiesi  wh^re  chisating,  extortiti 
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fiUtb.)    «*How  few  of  our  celebrated  pulpits,"  continues  Fletcli^^ 
**  where  niore  has  not  been  said  for  sin^  than  against  it  I" 

Fletcher  cites  the  Methodist  HiU  in  partictdar,  as  asserting,  ^Thal 
lAren  adultery  and  murder  do  not  hurt  the  pleasant  children,  but  rather 
work  for  their  good  :  God  sees  no.^|in  in  beKevers,  whatever  sins  they 
may  commit.  My  sins  may  displease  God,  my  person  is  always  ao- 
•eptable  to  Him.  Though  I  should  outsin  ^Manasses,  I  shauld  not  be 
less  a  pleasant  child,  because  God  always  views  me  in  Christ  Hence». 
in  the  midst  of  adulteries,  murders,  and  incests  ;  He  can  addreas  me 
with  *  thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  my  undefiled  ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee.'' 
It  is  a  most  pernicious  error  of  the  schoohnen,  to  distinguish  sins  accord- 
ing to  the  ^ct^  not  according  to  the  person.  Although  I  highly  blame 
those  wbo  say,  Met  us  sin,  that  grace  may  abound,'  yet  adultery,  incest^ 
and  murder,  shall,  upon  the  whole,  make  me  holier  on  earth,  and  mer- 
rier in  heaven ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  more  I  need  the  pardoning  grace  of 
God,  the  stionger  becomes  my  fiiith,  the  holier  I  become.* 

John  Wesley  was  extremely  concerned  at  the  spread  of  such  opinions* 
He  therefore  summoned  a  Conference,  in  the  year  1770^  which  took 
into  deliberation  the  principles^  hitherto  professed  by  the  Methodists,, 
and  justly  acknowledged,  that  all  the  evil  entirely  originated  in  the 
opinion,  that  Christ  has  abolished  the  moral  law ;  that  believers  are 
thus  not  bound  to  its  observance  ;  and  that  Christian  liberty  dispensea 
them  from  keeping  the  Divine  Commandments.  The  following  re- 
marks of  Wesley,  at  the  same  conference,  as  to  the  merit  of  works,  to 
which  he  was  by  necessity  urged,  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  '♦Take 
heed  to  your  doctrine  I  We  have  leaned  too  much  towards  Calvinism. 
With  regard  to  man^s  faUkftdness :  our  Lord  himself  taught  us  to  use 
the  expression,  and  we  ought  never  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  2.  With 
regard  to  teorkmg  for  life:  this  also  our  Lord  has  expressly  commanded 
us.  Labour,  ffy«^/f,  literally,  work  for  the  meat  that  endureth  U> 
everlasting  life.  3.  We  have  received  it  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  is  to 
do  nothing  in  order  to  justification.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  Who- 
ever desires  to  find  favour  with  God,  should  cease  from  evU,  and  learn 
to  do  wdl.  Whoever  repents,  should  do  vx>rks  meet  for  repentance. 
And  if  this  is  not  in  order  to  find  favour,  what  does  he  do  them  for  ? 
Is  not  this  salvation  by  works  ?  Not  by  the  merit  of  works*  but  by 
works  as  a  condition.  What  have  we  then  been  disputing  about,  for 
these  thirty  years  I     I  am  afraid,  tdnjut  words.     As  to  merit  itself,  of 


*  8ee  Fletcber*ii  Checks  to  Antinomianism.  vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  200,  215.  Works ;  toI. 
iii.  p.  50 ;  ¥ol.  iT.  p.  97.  Compare  Dr.  MUner's  End  of  Beligioua  Contxoieivf,  loi- 
ter ¥i. 
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which  we  ha^e  bees  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  are  rcwartled  according  ta  I 
our  trorkSf  yea,  because  of  our  i£orks*  How  does  tUia  diflVr  from  for  I 
the  sake  of  our  works  7  And  how  differs  this  from  stcundum  mBriia  I 
opemm^  aa  our  work^a  deserve?  Can  you  split  this  hair?  1  doubt  1 1 
canDoL''*  Wesley  was  evidently  very  near  the  truth.  Thus  much  ^1 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Methodbts,  so  far  as  they  faU  witbio  the| 
scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Wtj  shall  conclude  with  observing*  that  the  Methodists  have  acquired  I 
great  merit  by  the  instruction,  and  the  religious  and  moral  re  for  to,  of  I 
rude  and  dcoply  degraded  classes  of  men ;  as  for  instance^  the  colliers  [ 
of  Kings  wood,  and  the  negro  slav^  in  America.  Their  wild  way  of  I 
preach iDgf  which  is  not  entirely  the  result  of  £A^tr  doctrines,  has  eviQced  [ 
its  fitness  for  the  obtuse  intellect  and  feelings  of  auditors,  who  could  I 
only  be  roused  to  »ome  sort  of  life,  by  a  violent  method  of  terrifying  the  I 
imagination.  It  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  one  occasion,  to  a  n)ini»- 1 
ter,  who  declared  it  impqssibte  to  convert  a  drunkard^  and  who  said,  that  I 
at  least  no  ex-amplo  of  such  a  conversion  had  ever  come  to  his  know- 1 
lodge,  Wesley  replied,  that  in  his  society,  there  were  many  converts  of  I 
that  kindr  There  are  certain  moral  and  inteUectual  capacities  and  f 
conditions,  which  only  a  certain  stylo  of  preaching  suits  ;  and  on  which  I 
every  other  makes  no  impression.  Hence,  it  is  to  he  considered  a  I 
great  misfortune,  when,  in  any  place,  all  things  are  modelled  after  a  I 
uniform  plan.     This  is  to  render  the  Spirit  at  once  inacccsaible  and  [ 
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C  HAPTER    IV. 

THS   DOGTRIKB   OF  SWSDBlfBOBG.* 

i  LxxTU. — Some  poneUininary  histofieal  Remailu. 

Onb  of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  in  history,  is  the  director  of 
mines,  Emanuel  Swedenborg«  the  son  of  a  Swedish  bishop,  and  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  year  1772.  He  was,  on  one  hand,  distinguished 
for  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  for  a  wide  range  of  knowledge, — parti- 
cularly in  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  which  he  culti* 
vated  with  great  success,  as  is  evinced  by  many  writings,  highly  prized 
in  his  day  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  noted  for  his  full  conviction^ 
that  he  had  held  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  whereby  he  be- 
lieved that  he  obtained  information  on  all  matters  in  anywise  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  religious  man.  He  imagined  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported into  heaven,  and  to  be  there  favoured,  with  oral  instructions  by 
the  Deity  and  His  angels,  as  to  the  Divine  essence— the  emanation  of 
the  world  from  God — the  purport  of  the  Divine  revelations,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  Church — the  nature  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
mary  other  things. 

Professor  von  Gorres  has,  in  his  work,  entitled,  **  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  his  visions,  and  his  relations  to  the  Church,"  and  likewise  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  writings  of  Henry  Suso,  newly  edited  by  Diepen- 
brocky  very  convincingly  proved,  that,  from  the  very  high  character  of 
this  visionary,  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  pure  and 
blameless,  the  idea  of  intentional  deceit,  on  his  part,  cannot  be  at  all 
entertained ;  and  that  his  ecstacies  may  best  be  explained  by  animal 
magnetism.  As  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  latter 
science,  I  must  abstain  from  ofiering  any  opinion  on  the  matter ;  par- 
ticularly, as  the  object  of  this  inquiry  demands  no  elucidation  of 
Swedenborg's  psychological  state.  We  are  here  merely  engaged  with 
his  peculiar  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  views,  and  will  leave  out  of 
question  his  theosophistical,  cosmogonic,  and  other  like  theories  ;  for, 


•  This  article  I  inserted  in  the  fonrth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  of  T&bm' 
geut  for  the  year  1B30.    It  appears  here  with  only  a  few  alterations  and  additkms. 
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these  form  no  part  of  the  teneU  of  faith  constituting  the  New  Church, 
These  doctrines  we  flhall  now  set  forth,  chiefly  as  thoy  are  stated  m  his 
Jast  writing*  published  shortly  prior  to  his  death,  and  entitled  :  **  True 
Christian  Religion,  containing  the  UaivcrsaJ  Theology  ofthoNew 
Church/'* 

TKg  relation,  wherein  Swedenborg  placed  himself  in  regurd  to  the 
new  community  he  founded,  is  the  first  thing  which  claims  our  attcn* 
tion*  He  coniiders  himself,  not  only  to  be  a  restorer  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  to  be  a  divine  envoy,  in  the  some  comprehensive 
aense^  as  Luther  ;  but,  he  was  under  the  firm  conviction,  that  he  had, 
in  the  most  solemn  way,  been  commissioned  by  God  in  heaven,  to  in- 
troduce a  now  and  imperishable  em  in  the  Church,  The  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  which  is  promised  in  the  Gospel,  was  to  take  place  In 
him.  Not  that  he  held  himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  taught  that  God  could  no  more  appear  in  a  human 
form,  and  that  the  foretold  second  advent  of  the  I-ord  must  be  inter- 
preted^ as  only  the  general  and  victorious  establishment  of  His  truth 
and  love  among  men — as  His  manifestation  in  the  word«  This  con* 
summation  of  the  Christian  Church,  ho  calls  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  the  new  celestial  Jerusalem,  whereof  the  Scripture  spcakcth-f 
This  new  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  began,  according  to  Swedcoborg^ 
on  the  1 9th  June,  1770  ; — precisely  the  verj^  day  after  the  terminntion 
ef  tho  workt  from  which  we  have  taken  the   above  statements,  and 
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i  LzzTOi. — Pjractical  tendency  of  Swedenborg. — His  jadgment  on  tho  Refionnen^ 
and  his  account  of  their  destiny  in  the  next  life. 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Swedish  prophet  has  by  no  raeans,  as  we 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  from  many  of  his  speculations)  a  mainly 
theosophistic  tendency,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  eminently  practical 
one.  It  sprung  out  of  an  opposition  to  the  Protestant  principle  of  justi- 
fication, and  the  ulterior  doctrines  therewith  connected ;  for,  Sweden- 
borg  also  held  this  whole  body  of  Lutheran  and  Calfinistic  tenets  to  be 
•abversife  of  morality,  and  extremely  pernicious  to  practical  Ckristi- 
aoity.  FVom  t^is  polemical  spirit,  all  the  yirtues  and  the  defects  of 
this  sectary  are  to  be  deduced.  That  such  is  really  the  case,  is  mani* 
fast  from  the  rery  great  and  unwearied  attention,  which,  in  l^igtkened 
portions  of  his  writings,  he  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  as  well  as  from  the  fiict,  that  on 
every  occasion,  and  when  we  least  expect,  he  recurs  to  the  8ub|ect,  and 
sets  forth  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  errors,  on  moral  and  rdigi* 
ous  life.  Swedenborg  is  wont  to  support  bis  peculiar  tenets,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  higher  spirits,  wherewith  he  had 
been  favoured.  Hence,  to  the  several  articles  of  doctrine  he  affixes  an 
appendix,  wherein  he  gives  a  description  of  these  celestial  conferences, 
often  with  great  minuteness,  and  entering  into  many  subordinate  cir- 
cumstances. But,  none  of  his  doctrinal  views  does  he  uphold  by  such 
numerous  visions,  as  that  of  his  hostility  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification.*  Angels  inform  the  visionary,  that  not  faith  alone,  but 
together  with  the  same,  charity  also  justifies  and  saves.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  relates  the  substance  of  a  dialogue  heard  by  him,  and  which  oc- 
curred between  some  angels  and  several  Protestants,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  other  world.  To  the  most  various  questions  the  latter  con- 
stantly replied,  that  for  them  faith  must  supply  the  place  of  all  things, 
and  hence  they  received  the  final  sentence, — that  they  were  like  an 
artist,  who  could  play  but  one  tune,  and  therefore  showed  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  society  of  superior  spirits.  In  contrast  with 
this,  the  following  conversation  between  angels,  and  some  other  new- 
comers from  this  world,  is  given.  ^  What  signifies  Faith  ?  To  believe 
what  the  Word  of  God  teacheth.  What  is  charity  ?  To  practise  what 
that  word  teacheth.  Hast  thou  believed  only  what  thou  hast  read  in 
the  word,  or  hast  thou  acted  also  according  to  it  ?  I  have  also  acted 
according  to  it.     My  friend,  come  with  us,  and  take  up  thy  dwelling  in 


*  For  instance,  vol.  i.  p.  314,  317,  647,  649 ;  voL  iL  p.  80, 93, 100, 169. 
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ifae  midst  of  u^,"  With  Luther  and  Melancthon,  alsa,  Swede nborg*  io 
his  ceJe^tial  traveLs^  made  acquaintance,  and  ho  gives  us  the  foUowmg 
lir count  of  them*  Luther  (when  Sweden borg  visited  the  spiritunJ 
kingdom^)  was  not  in  heavetit  but  in  asortof  purgatory-^an  intermedin 
ale  place,  where  attempts  for  his  improvement  were  practised  on  hiva* 
When  Luther,  we  B.re  further  told,  arrived  in  the  next  world,  he  found 
himself  in  a  locahty,  which  Swedenborg  honoured  with  a  vi^it,  and 
which  perfectly  reuembled  his  domicile  in  Wittenberg,  With  the 
greater  self-complacencyt  Luther  eollected  around  him  all  hid  diBciple« 
and  adherents,  ai*  they  successively  entered  into  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  had  evinced  more  ^e^^l  and  penetration  m  de.* 
fence  of  his  doctrine,  ho  honoured  them  with  a  seat  nearer  to  himseJf 
ws  their  leader. 

With  the  greatest  enthuiiasm,  and  firmest  confidence,  Luther  was 
tnces^iantly  setting  forth  his  doctrin6  of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  be- 
fore this  circle,  when  he  was  suddenly  dUturbed  by  the  inforraation, 
that  that  doctrine  was  thoroughly  false,  and,  th^  if  he  wished  to  entei 
into  beatitude,  he  must  utterly  renounce  it-  For  a  long  time  be  would 
toot  yield,  until  nt  last  he  began  to  doubt*  whether  he  were  in  the  truth, 
f!wc<lenborg,  on  his  departure,  received  from  an  angel  the  console  tory 
Qflsurancc,  that  Luther  seemed  really  to  perceive  his  errora,  and  afforded 
every  hope  of  a  thorough  amendment,  Sweden  borg  assigns  the  iolbw- 
rea«(on  for  this.     Before  the  besrinnin^  of  his  Reformation, 
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after  his  death,  befell  MelancthoD.  He,  too,  was  no  inhabitant  of  hea« 
Ten  :— K)n  the  contrary,  he  must  previously  abandon  his  opinions  rrspect- 
ing  Justification  by  faith  alone,  before  he  can  enter  into  eternal  life.-* 
Philip  Melancthon  was  seen  by  Swedenborg,  as  he  was  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  a  book  ;  but,  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
progress  in  his  work.  He  was  ever  writing  down  the  words  :  ^  Faith 
alone  saves  ;"  when  the  words  as  often  again  disappeared.  The  reasoa 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  in  the 
next  world  no  error  can  endure.  All  attempts  to  bring  this  Reformer 
to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  have  hitherto  failed.  On  one  occamon,  in- 
deed,  he  wrote  down  the  proposition,  ''  Faith  together  with  charity, 
justifies  ;"  but,  as  that  proposition  did  not  spring  out  of  the  inmost  feel* 
ings  of  his  soul,  but  had  only  been  taught  him,  it  could  be  attended 
with  no  success.  In  vain  we  seek  for  an  assurance,  that  Melancthon 
too,  could  look  forward  to  a  termination  of  his  painful  state ;  Calvin 
experiences  a  still  worse  fate,  because  he  was  always,  as  Swedenborg 
says,  a  sensual  man  ;  and,  beside  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification, 
maintained  also  the  revolting  error  of  an  absolute  and  eternal  predesti- 
nation of  some  to  beatitude,  and  of  others,  to  damnation.  Swedenborg 
saw  him,  on  that  account,  thrown  down  into  a  pit,  filled  with  the  moat 
abominable  spirits. 

The  Catholics,  too,  according  to  our  seer,  must,  in  many  respects 
change  their  convictions,  before  they  can  quit  the  immediate  state  in 
the  next  life,  and  enter  into  a  higher  sphere.  Strangely  prejudiced, 
however,  as  Swedenborg  is,  against  the  Catholic  Church — ill  as  he  is 
wont  to  speak  about  popes,  bishops,  and  saints,  he  yet  communicates 
the  information,  that  if  Catholics  perform  works  of  charity  only  in  sim- 
plicity, and  think  more  of  God  than  of  the  pope,  their  transition  to  pure 
truth,  and  thereby  to  eternal  felicity,  is  as  easy,  **  as  it  is  to  enter  into 
a  temple,  when  the  doors  are  thrown  open  ;  or,  into  a  palace,  by  passing 
between  the  sentinels,  who  keep  guard  in  the  outer  courts,  when  the 
king  enjoins  admission  ;  or,  as  it  is  to  lift  up  the  countenance  and  look 
toward  heaven,  when  angelic  voices  are  heard  therein."* 

Evident,  as  it  now  is,  that  Swedenborg's  reforming  zeal  was  particu- 
larly directed  against  the  errors  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion ;  yet,  his  attempts  to  undermine  the  same,  were  conducted  with  a 
destructive  ignorance ;  for  he  undermined  withal,  the  very  foundations 
of  Christianity.  Looking  for  the  connexion,  wherein  the  notion  of 
faith,  as  prevalent  among  his  former  fellow-religionists,  stood  with  other 
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dogmas,  he  fell  into  the  error,  that  the  <loc trine  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
\msiif  of  the  former  opioioUt  ^nd  henecf  he  thought  it  incunibant  ufKiQ 
him  to  mibvert  it«  Secondly,  he  oWrvcg  (and  in  thia  instance  with 
perfect  jiiaticCf)  that  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  Torino  the  ground- work  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  Ju«tificaUoa  — 
He  rejected,  accordingly,  the  article  of  the  falJ  of  man  in  Adam ;  aodf 
human  freedom,  which  the  Reformers  had  denied,  he  exulted  to  the 
highest  |>itch.  Lastlyi  he  assailed  the  doctrine  of  the  vieanoiis  death 
of  Chri-'^t,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  lait  hnkf  which  could  connect  the 
notion  of  Justiji cation,  by  faith  alone,  with  any  other  dogma-  A  nearer 
investigation  of  these  three  points  wiit^  therefore^  he  our  next  task. 

^  L,£iu,-^iredeaborg'0  doctrine  on  the  Tniiitf  »-^Hk  motive  for  aisailjng  that 
of  the  Churchi 

The  conitexjon,  which  Swede nborg  established  between  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justi6cationi  attacked  by 
him  with  such  extreme  vehemence,  is  as  follows  i — "  After  men  had 
discovered  three  persons  in  the  Deity,  they  were  forced  to  allot  to  each 
R  separate  office.  The  first  Person,  accordingly^  was  regarded  as  the 
One  which  had  tieen  oHended  hy  ma  a  kind  ;  and  the  second,  was  con- 
aide  red  to  be  the  Mediator-  By  tho  eatabhsbment  of  so  powerful  a  medi- 
ation, the  Father  has  been  involved  in  the  ncf^essity  of  bestowing  uncon- 
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Un&cquninted.»  It  is  «}o  in  Cbo  matter  under  discussiou.  Let  any  one 
only  read  the  pa^ieagcs  bo  cites  from  Lsaiah,  Jereniiaht  O^e,  and  the 
P^nlme,  in  order  to  proves  that  it  wa^  not  the  Son  begot  ton  of  the  Father 
from  all  eternity,  but  be,  whom  he  calls  Jebovabi  thai  became  Man  and 
Redeemer  ;  and,  such  a  one  must  be  convinced,  that  with  a  like  course 
of  reasoning,  any  conceivable  fancy  of  tbe  brain,  might  be  supported 
by  Scripture* 

Swedenborg^a  total  ignorance  of  ecclesiaiitLcal  and  dogmatic  historyt 
and  his  preaumptionr  in  despite  of  this  ignorance^  to  allege  their  lesti" 
mony  in  au|>pcjrt  of  his  opinion,  are  particularly  afflicting.  He  veniurea 
on  the  as^oriion,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  down  Lo  the  Cuun- 
cil  of  Nice,  bia  nor  ion  of  the  Trinity,  iva^  the  prevaihng  belief  of  the 
Chtircb,  fill  of  a  ffudden  in 'this  Council,  the  true  belief  wais  loat  1 1  It 
Is  remarkable,  withal,  that  eli^ewhere  be  includes  among  tbe  heretics  of 
the  5rst  ages  tbe  Sabeliians  i  although  it  is  precisely  among  theae  that 
he  might  have  found  the  mo^at  accurate  re^^em bianco  to  bid  own  errom. 
In  truth,  had  he  known,  that  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  very 
few  persons,  who  professed  princi pica  similar  to  his  own,  were  menaced  I 
with  exolu^on  from  ecclesiastical  communion,  if  they  refuaed  to  re- 
nounce their  opinions,  utterly  repugnant  an  they  were  to  the  univer^sal 
doctrine  of  the  Church  :— had  he  been  aware,  that  Praxeas  was  forced  I 
to  exhibit  a  document,  wherein  he  revoked  his  error  j  that  B cry  11  us,  at 
the  Synod  of  Bostra,  was  prevailed  upon  by  tbe  Arabian  bishopsi  as  well 
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era  evince  far  more  acutenesB  and  dexterity.  It  is  equally  certain,  that 
those  Unitarians,  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church,  who  bear  roost 
•ffinity  to  Swedenborg,  knew  how  to  allege,  in  behalf  of  their  tenets, 
far  more  plausible  and  more  ingenious  Scriptural  arguments,  as  we  may 
perceive  fVom  the  work  of  Tertullian  against  Prazeas,  from  the  frag* 
ments  of  Hippolytus  against  Ncetus,  and  of  the  Pseudo-AthaoasiiM 
against  the  followers  of  Sabellius.  Whosoever,  therefore,  possesses  but 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Athanasios,  Hilary, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Augustine,  (who, 
with  such  decided  superiority,  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch, 
against  the  earlier  and  the  later  Arians,  as  well  as  against  the  Sabel- 
bans,)  must  consider  with  amazement  the  efforts  of  Swedenborg,  who, 
with  powers  immeasurably  inferior,  attempted  to  undermine  th^  bebef 
in  a  dogma,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  defence  that  it  had  met  with, 
^n  the  part  of  these  intellectual  giants,  had  received  even  a  strongs 
scientific  demonstration. 


§  ULxx. — Svecdenborg  denies  the  fall  of  inan  in  Adam. — Contradictions  in  his  theoiy 

on  tliis  matter. 

Wo  pass  now  from  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  Swedenborg's 
thoolog}'*  to  his  Anthropology,  where,  however,  it  will  be  only  his  doc- 
trine on  human  sinfulness,  and  particularly  original  sin,  that  will  engage 
our  attention.  The  latter,  as  we  remarked  above,  he  denies  ;  but,  he 
falls  into  the  most  singular  self-contradictions.  The  account  in  the 
Bible,  respecting  the  fatal  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  he  explains 
as  an  allegory,  and  regards  Adam  and  Eve,  not  as  real  personages,  but 
only  (to  use  his  own  words,)  as  personifications  of  the  primitive  Church-f 
And  he  adds,  that  •*  if  this  be  well  understood,  the  opinion  hitherto  re- 
ceived and  cherished,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the  cause  of  that  evil, 
which  is  innate  in  man  from  his  parents,  will  fall  to  the  ground.*'^  Swe- 
denborg doth  not  deny,  however,  that  a  propensity  to  sin  is  transmitted 
from  parents  to  children  ;  yet,  he  adds,  that  it  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  parents  only,  as  he  says,  **  hereditary  evil,  my  friend,  is  derived 
solely  from  a  man's  parents;"  and  elsewhere,  he  even  asserts,  with 
great  exaggeration,  **  that  man  from  his  mother's  womb  is  nothing  but 
evil."§     If  on  one  hand,  the  progagation  of  an  evil  by  descent  be  ad- 


*  Tho  word  Theology,  is  here  used  bj  the  author  in  «  primitiTe  sense,  as  doctrinei 
that  treat  of  the  nature  and  tho  attributes  of  Gud. — Trant, 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  110.  "  By  Adam  and  his  wife  is  meant  the  most  ancient  Church, 
that  existed  on  our  earth." 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  196.  §  Loc.  cit.  p.  195. 
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«uitt€;di  mod  oti  the  olber,  tbe  universa-Uty  of  the  evil  itself  be  not  eatled  I 
in  question,  how  cao  we  stop  at  the  parents  of  n  child  ?  The  question  I 
iiece^i!iiuart!y  arises  ;  how  then  dtd  the  p&ronts  come  by  C ha  evil  7  And  I 
if  douhtJesa,  jt  be  an^'cred,  that  they  received  the  bad  heritage  from  I 
their  imrents,  and  these  again  from  ibeir^  we  shall  certainlyf  at  lajst,  ar^  I 
riFo  at  the  finit  man,  called  in  the  8acred  Writings,  Adain  ;  and  ^aJJ  I 
be  obliged  to  confess^  that  the  univt^raal  phenomenoa  bath  a  primar)',  I 
and  witbal,  uoiver^  cause,  and,  cooaequently,  that  sin  m  the  human  I 
rao^  is  oaly  the  development  of  em  in  Adam.  How  can  we  therefore  I 
say,  tbat  children  inhorit  from  tbeir  parents  a  principle  of  sin,  without  I 
recurring  to  the  first  man  ?  By  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  Scrip*! 
turai  narrativo  of  the  Fall,  nothing  is  gained.  For^  in  the  first  place,! 
admitting  evtin  such  an  explanation,  still  the  sexual  propagation  of  man  I 
mu»t  have  certainly  iiad  a  beginning  ;  and,  as  even  according  to  Swe*l 
denborg,  the  development  of  sin  kee[^  equal  pace  with  the  sexual  pro* 
pagalion,  we  are  I  bus  compelled  to  recur  to  some  begiQiiJiig»~to  some  I 
6rst  dinner^  in  whose  fall  the  others  were  subsequently  involved*'  In  (he  I 
second  place,  iC  with  Swcdenborg,  we  even  take  Adam  to  be  a  mere  I 
collective  name,  yet  it  mu^t,  at  aU  events,  be  admitted^  that  the  later! 
race  of  men  have  inherited  from  the  earlier  a  principle  of  sin,  since  its  I 
sexual  transrnisssiou  our  s<K>r  dot^  not  pretend  to  deny*  To  Adam,  ac- 1 
cordingty,  we  muj^t  even  go  back,  whether  by  that  aame  we  understand  I 
au  iadividiialt  or  a  generation  of  men.     But,  whether  Holy  Wut  teach  | 
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dearnefi^,  of  their  continued  effort^  to  nmnlaiii  and  ejctead  tUe  corrup- 
tion, wbicbf  by  their  nieaQs»  had  baan  introduced  upon  otir  i^arth*     On 
the  othar  hand,  it  teacbes  the  active  interest,  which  the  spirits,  who  re- 1 
maiDcd  failbAilf  as  well  as  the  aamh,  who  here  below  died  in  communioo  I 
with  Christ,  and  are  glorified  in  the  other  world,  exert  for  the  ditTaiiioit 
of  Cod's  kingdom,  and  its  consolidation  on  earth*     Bat,  in  Scripture  I 
and  the  Tradition  of  the  Church,  ail  this  is  set  forth,  in  a  very  simple  I 
and  general  outline*      But,  in  the  hands  of  the  fantantic  Christian  I 
Ooosttcs,    particularly    the   VaJentiDian^,  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  I 
Church  was  transformed  into  a  vast  and  connectedt  hut  fenciful  drama* 
They  taught  that  the  empire  of  Eons  was  disturbed  by  the  passionate  I 
deal  re  of  Sophia — that  the  latter  has  been  redeemed^  and  the  fornier  re- 1 
novated  \  yot^  that  it  was  only  through  the  re-e^tabli^brooDt  in  Christ  of  [ 
all  the  Pneumatic  natureai  which,  in  consequence  of  the  aforeimid  per- 1 
turbations,  had  been  transferred  into  this  temporal  lite,  perfect  harmony  I 
has  been  restored  even  in  the  world  of  spirits^     In  the  Gnostic  as  well  I 
as  in  the  Maoichean  systems,  the  darker  powers  are  brought   into  a  I 
more  or  lesti  artificial^  and  often  utterly  inconceivable  connexion  with  I 
occurrences  in  the  Kingdom  of  Light,  which  ha^  to  be  secured  a^inst 
their  strenuous  eSbrt^  to  invade  its  frontiers,  and  to  conquer  it,     Now 
a  similar  course  Swede  nborg  pursues*    He  says,  ^^  Redemption  consisted  I 
in  reducing  the  hells  into  subjection,  ^i^d  bringing  the  heavens  into  an  I 
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But  here  Swodeaborg  coutd  not  tmi  i  and  the  luodei  wlierciu  ho  niit 
describes  Ibe  necc^lty  uf  the  locarnation  of  tho  Deity,  Tuf ,lhe  j-cigoijc 
ration  of  majikiudr  hi  cisrLainJy  eotitled  to  the  e[Htiiet  of  iug^niou;^ 
Hhi  view  is  not  aew,  aaJ  wad  already  ualaldad  by  tbc  Fathers  of 
Churchy  and  the  SchoolmeQ^  ami  with  greater  clear ness^  copiou^^iii 
and  precision,   tbaa  by    Swedenborg  ^  but,   as  we   bave,  however, 
graund  for  suppot^in^,  tbat  he  was  acquaiuted  witb  the  la  hour  i  of  aule 
nor  tiiues  on  ibis  malter»  we  ought  iiot  to  refuse  biin  tbe  merit  of  ui 
origioal  discovery..     He  sayst  wit  bout  the  condesccasioti  of  God  ii 
Cbri^Ct  faitb  were  comparable  to  a  look  cast  up   towards  tbe   Jii-'aveivs| 
and  wouJd  bo  utterly  lost  in  the   va^ue   and    the  Imine&sumble  ;  bu 
throu||h  Christ  it  bath  received  its  proper  object^  aud  i±j,  thereby,  b^eouii 
more  dedoite,     Some  fathers  of  tbe  Church  ejipress  this  tbougbl  hi  lI^ 
following  loaDiier :  to  wlU  that  by  bis  own  powerSf  [nan  is  unable 
rise  above  a  mere  void,  tuoaninj^lea^,  unconscious  yearuing,  aud  tliat 
13  only  tbrougb  revelation  Ibia  yearning  is  satisiied,  and  is  blessed  v^itb 
true  objecti.    Swedenborg  add;^  (In  comuion  with  Cardinal  Cusa,  wh* 
has  treated  this  isubjeet  iti  a  most  iuteneetuul  manner,)  that,  in  tbe 
lations  of  man  to  God^  tbe  huuiau  and  tbe  divin£9,  the  eat  tidy  aud  tb< 
heavenly  must  every  where  pervade  each  other ;  tbat,  by  communio] 
with  tbe  incarnate  Deity,  faith  aud  love  receive  their  higher  and  ci 
nal  sanction  ;  but,  that  as  God  hath  lived  among  us  in  a  bamau.  ^bapci 
tbo^^ti  virtues  bavci  thereby,  obtaiued  tbeir  right  foundation,  and  tber 
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Justificatioiiy  he  has  nearly  the  same  idea,  which  the  Cathi^c  Charcii 
has  ever  ilMUcated  ;  and  in  his  opinion,  it  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  sanctinKtion,  and  inward  renovation,  produced  in  faith  in  Christ.* 
But  here  the  great  distinction  is  to  he  observed,  that  he  deduces  not  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  relation  between 
Grace  and  Free- Will  is  pretty  well  set  forth  ;  and  in  such  a  way,  that 
he  deviates  not  into  Pelagianism,  and  scarcely  into  Semi-pelagianism — 
a  Qttumstance,  which  from  Swedenborg's  opposition  to  Lather's  doc- 
trii^fuiust  really  excite  surprise. 

But  the  historian  of  dogmas  will  he  filled  with  astonishment,  when,  on 
these  matters,  he  turns  his  attention  to  Swedenborg*s  historical  observa- 
tions. In  order  to  justify  the  connexion,  which  he  has  assanied  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the  vicarious  Satisfaction, 
he  asserts,  that  with  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  merits  has  been  introduced  and  roaintained«f 
This  assertion  involves  a  two-fold  error ;  in  the  first  place,  because,  be- 
fore the  aforesaid  council,  an  imputation  of  Christ's  merits  can  be  prov- 
ed  to  have  been  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church  ;  and  secondly,  be* 
cause  from  that  council  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  peculiar  Lu- 
theran theory  on  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  and 
scattered  traces,  is  not  to  be  found.  Luther  himself  never  vaunted  of 
this  concurrence  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  subsequently  to  the 
Council  of  Nice.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  it  his  glory  to  have  caught 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  than  all  the  fathers  of 
the  Church.  Swedenborg  need  only  have  read  the  commentaries  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  Ambrosiaster  and  Jerome,  in  the  Latin,  have  composed, 
to  see  the  fallacy  of  his  strange  conceit.  As  to  the  theologians  of  the 
middle  age,  every  page  of  their  writings  will  refute  the  assertion  of  Swe- 
denborg. How  then,  would  the  opposition  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants  be  explicable,  if,  on  the  article  of  belief  in  question,  the  former 


*  Vol.  i.  p  283.    **  By  means  of  divine  truth  originating  in  good,  that  is,  bj  ' 
means  of  faith  originating  in  charity,  man  is  reformed  and  regenerated,  and  also  re- 
newed,   quickened,  sanctified,  justified ;  and,  in  proportion  to  this  pn>gre«  and 
growth  in  these  graces,  is  purified  from  evils ;  in  which  purification  consists  the  re. 
mission  of  sins.** 

t  Vol.  iii.  p.  317.  *'  That  the  faith,  which  is  imputative  of  the  merit  and  righte. 
ousness  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  first  took  its  rise  from  the  decrees  in  the  Council  of 
Nice,  concerning  three  Divine  Persons  from  eternity ;  which  ftuth,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  has  been  received  by  the  whole  Christian  world.**  P.  313 :  **  That  im. 
putation  and  the  faith  of  the  present  Church,  which  alone  is  said  to  justify,  are  ono 
thing.*' 
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hftd  ever  put  forth  the  same  doctrmc  aa  the  latter  ?  Swedenlwrg  does 
not  even  adduce  a  single  historical  testimony,  in  suppi^rtrfhts  asser- 
tion, and  contents  himself  with  mere  tonnd  assiiimnces,  without  reflect- 
ing that,  in  matters  bo  important,  prooffi,  and  not  mere  as^arancea,  are 
required*  Swede nborg  was  not  aware  ^  that  we  can  helieve  in  an  im- 
putalion  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  without  being  in  the  least  forced  to 
adopt  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  Reformera  of  Wittenberg  and  of  Ge- 
neva. In  other  ptacesi  where  he  trcatst  of  the  separation  of  Pfntest- 
&nts  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  their  pccnUar  doctrines,  in  con- 
sequcnca  of  that  schism,  he  even  contradicts  himself,  forgets,  nt  at! 
events,  the  broad  distinction,  which,  according  to  what  has  !>een  already 
TOCounted,  he  had  laid  down  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  to 
their  capability  for  embracing  in  the  next  world,  the  entire  truth,  and 
preciiely  in  regard  to  the  article  of  Justification. 

Upon  his  doctrine  of  Free-will,  also,  Swcdentmrg  did  not  a  little  piquo 
himself,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church  ;  and  hij«  English  editor,  in  all  senousneiitSt  points  to 
this  notion,  as  to  something  quite  new  and  u  n  heard -of <  Truly,  if  we  at- 
tend only  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  from  which  Swedenborg  makes 
long  extract?,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Calvin,  we  should  bo  justified 
in  believing,  that  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  is  nowhere  any  longer 
known.     But  how  much  soever  Swedenborg  descants  on  Free-will,  ha 
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again  through  the  Lord.  But.  these  three  objects  of  baptism,  are,  in 
themsclvesii|iiie  and  the  same,  and  are  in  the  same  relation  one  to  the 
other,  as  cause  and  effect,  and  the  medium  between  the  two.* 

But  the  knowledge  of  celestial  correspondences,  above  all,  serves  U> 
initiate  Christians  into  the  essence  of  the  holy  communion.  Flesh  and 
bread  are  the  earthly  signs  of  the  Divine  love  and  goodness  (holiness ;) 
blood  and  wine  the  emblem  of  God's  truth  and  wisdom.  Eating  is  like 
to  wropriation.  But  now,  flesh  and  bread  in  the  holy  communion, 
are'fhe  Lord  himself,  considered  in  the  character  of  love  and  goodness. 
Blood  and  wine,  in  Uke  manner,  the  Lord  himself  in  His  truth  and  wis- 
dom. There  aocordiDgly  are,  as  Swedenborg  expresses  himself,  three 
principles,  which,  in  this  sacrament  especially,  are  interwoven  into  each 
other  : — the  Lord,  his  Divine  goodness,  and  his  Divine  truth;  and  con- 
sequently, it  is  evident,  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  all  the  blessings  of 
heaven  and  the  Church  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  included  and  im- 
parted ;  for,  in  these  three  principles,  which  constitute  the  universali 
all  particulars  are  contained.  Thus  God,  and  with  Him  faith  and 
charity,  are  the  gifts  vouchsafed  to  man  in  the  participation  of  this  sac- 
rament. That  the  glorified  humanity  is  here  present,  together  with  the 
Divinity,  Swedcnborg,  in  a  special  section,  very  clearly  shows,  and  ob- 
serves, at  the  same  time,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  food,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  glorified  humanity  is  there  profiered  to  us. 

In  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  participation,  Swedenborg 
observes  :  every  sound  soul  has  the  faculty  to  receive  from  the  Lord 
wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  truths,  and  to  augment  the  same  to  all  eternity ; 
in  like  manner  to  receive  charity,  and  to  increase  perpetually  in  the 
same.  But  now,  the  Lord  is  charity  and  wisdom  itself;  consequently 
man  is  able  to  unite  himself  to  Him.  It  is  here  evident,  that  wisdom 
and  charity  are  regarded  by  Swedenborg  as  something  substantial — as 
the  subtlest  emanations  from  the  Deity,  and  the  Deity  itself:  in  the 
same  way,  as  in  the  other  world,  he  beheld  God  as  a  sun,  from  which 
alone  light  and  heat  are  emitted,  that  is  to  say,  wisdom  and  charity. 
To  avoid  probably  pantheistic  views,  the  prophet  adds,  the  Divinity  it- 
self cannot  be  identified^  but  only  united  with  man  ;  in  the  same  man^ 
ncr  as  the  sun  is  not  conjoined  with  the  eye,  nor  the  air  with  the  ear, 
but  are  only  adjoined  to  those  organs,  in  order  to  render  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  of  hearing  possible. f 


*  Loc.  cit.  p.  389.  **  In  a  like  manner  aa  a  first  cauae,  a  middle  cause,  which  is 
the  efficient,  and  ultimate  cause,  which  is  the  effect,  and  the  end,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  former  causes  were  produced.** 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  445.    "  Still,  howevec,  as  man  if  a  finite  being,  the  Lord,  divinitj 
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!n  the  flume  way,  continuea  Swcdenborg,  a^i  bnpCisni  introduces  usi 
fRto  the  C  hurt' hi  the  holy  communion  introduces  us  into  heaven*     For  J 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  who  is  present  m  the  fiacramentt  has  necesmrilyl 
heaven  olso  id  hia  train,  and  opens  it  to  tho«e»  who  worthily  partake  off 
the  divine  repast.     It  is  otherwise  with  the  unworthy  communicatitJ 
To  the  worthy,  God  ia,  in  this  feast*  inwardly  and  outwardly  pr(«?ent  ;| 
inwardly,   hy   His  love  and  truth;  outwardly   by  His  omniprc«encei| 
which  determines  the  existence  of  all  things.     In  the  wicked  is  fmindl 
the  mere  general  omnipresence  of  God,  without  the  former^*     To  meril 
carnal  and  mere  natural  men,  who   withdraw  from  obedience  to  God  J 
and  only  know  and  speak  of  the  Divine  Trutht  but  never  practise   it  J 
the  Lord,  in  despite  of  existence,  reveals  not  heaven-     One  might  fee| 
dispoered  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Sw*edenborg  agrees  with  Calvi: 
when  he  teaches,  that  to  the  reprobate,  the  glorified  body  of  the  Lord 
ia  not  imparted,     Swcdenborg,  howeverj  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  Gc 
nevan  Reformer,  for,  according  to  the  latter,  the  food  of  eternal  life  J 
not  imparted  to  him,  who  is  prede$$tined  to  eternal  death  ;  but*  aecord-l 
ing  to  the  former.  It  is  only  not  received  by  the  unworthy  communicant  J 
that  is  to  say,  not  imbibed  in  the  inmost  life  of  the  spirit,  although  prof 
fered  to   him,*     What  Swcdenborg  teaches,   besides,   respecting  the 
Eucharist ;  to  wit,  that  it  worketh  an  union  with  the  Deity,  and  h  thd 
stamp  of  the  sona  of  God,  and  so  forth,  is  only  a  further  con(»e([uenc 
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trines,  and  partly  to  explain  much,  that  haa  been  hitherto  stated. 
When  souk  quit  the  visible  world,  they  go  to  a  locality  hovering  be* 
tween  heaven  and  hell ;  and  feeling  themselves  by  degrees  irresistibly  at- 
tracted to  their  kindred  spirits,  they  gradually  advance  into  heaven  or  hell. 

The  husband,  with  haste«  seeks  his  spouse,  and  vice  versa ;  and  in 
general,  each  one  the  companions  of  his  earthly  sufferings  and  joys, 
among  whom  alone  he  finds  himself  at  home.  In  these  descriptions, 
Swedenborg  indisputably  displays  a  very  subtle  psychology.  Those, 
moreover,  who  are  neither  ripe  for  heaven,  nor  find  joy  in  hell,  are  in- 
structed  and  educated,  until  by  the  use  of  their  freedom,  they  attain  un- 
to pure  truth  and  charity,  whereby  heaven  becomes  accessible  to  them. 
The  members  of  every  religion,  confession,  and  sect,  receive  teachers  of 
their  own  party,  and  the  Heathen,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan,  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  this  school.  But,  if  they  resist  all  attempts  for  their  im- 
provement or  perfection,  they  are  then  swallowed  up  by  hell.  We  do 
not  see  why  Swedenborg  should  have  manifested  such  a  decided  hostil- 
ity against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  although,  undoubtedly, 
between  the  latter  and  the  intermediate  place  of  the  Swedenborgians, 
important  difl^erences  are  to  be  found. 

The  relations  in  the  next  world,  according  to  the  depositions  of  our 
eye-witness,  perfectly  resemble  those  on  earth.  There  also,  are  houses, 
and  palaces  with  rooms  and  furniture ;  there,  too,  are  mountains  and 
valleys,  rivers  and  lakes.  Time,  also,  and  a  very  substantial  space,  rule 
the  world  of  spirits.  Nations  and  individuals  retain  their  peculiarities ; 
hence.,  in  the  next  world,  the  Dutch  still  carry  on  commerce.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  all  things  are  in  a  more  glorified  and  spiritual  shape, 
than  here  below,  for  the  gross  body  of  the  present  life  is  thrown  off; 
and  even  the  resurrection  of  the  fiesh,  according  to  Swedenborg,  does 
not  take  place.  The  new  body,  however,  retains  quite  Ahe  form  of  the 
old  one,  so  that  many  who  pass  into  the  next  life,  perceive  not  that  they 
no  longer  possess  their  former  corporeal  integument. 

In  1757,  the  last  judgment  was  held,  and  Swedenborg,  as  an  amazed 
spectator,  assisted  at  it.  The  same  is  also  held  from  time  to  time. 
Even  the  damned  could  be  delivered,  if  they  wished.  Swedenborg  saw 
one  of  them,  who  had  once  been  a  highway-robber,  and  had  been  guil- 
ty of  adultery,  and  who,  somehow  or  other,  had  strayed  among  the 
angels.  These  endeavored  to  work  on  his  understanding,  and  he  really 
understood  what  they  said  and  wished.  But,  on  their  demanding  him 
to  love  the  truth,  which  he  recognized  ;  he  replied,  he  would  not,  and 
returned  to  hell.  The  phenomenon  Swedenborg  makes  use  of,  in  order 
to  prove  Free-will.  Here,  the  penetrative  man  evinces  his  sagacity ; 
for,  certainly,  there  are  reprobates,  who  will  not  be  happy,  and  there- 
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tofh  cajinot  be  so^  This  Darrativc  agrees  very  well  with  ttie  other  doc 
Irines  of  Swedcuborg,  Unit  God  i»  perpetually  present  with  iBan  soloag 
fts  be  livcSf  and  exerts  a  contftant  iaflucoce  over  hitu  to  procure  his 
convcr&ioD  j  but,  that  those  who  die  in  the  wickedne^  of  their  hoartf 
Rre  irreformabk,  **  bocau^  the  interiors  of  their  inlnds,^  days  Sw«d«D* 
borg,  **■  are  fixed  and  determined.'' 


$  Lxxiir.*BIbLica]  Ctaon  of  St^fldenborf ,    AIle^neaLmrsdeal  £iegc«1e. 

With  Swedcoborg*B  peculiar  views  od  Holy  Writ,  we  must  now  make 
our  readers  acquainted**     On  peruaing  his  writiugs,  we  are  &oon  very 

Sinfully  surprised  with  the  fact,  that  be  inakcji  no  doctrinal  inte  of  Su 
mVb  epistles.  At  least,  we  cannot  recall  to  our  recollection,  Ihut  we 
have  ever  found  any  notice  taken  of  them,  even  on  those  poinL^  where 
SLicb  would  he  indispensable  ;  as  in  the  articles  of  Justification,  and  of 
Faith,  and  of  iis  relation  to  Works,  This  fact  we,  at  last,  found  clear- 
ed upf  *^by  the  chief  articles  of  faith  of  the  New  Church/*  subaeription 
to  which  is  required,  as  a  condition,  from  all  those  who  desire  to  enter 
Into  the  community^  founded  by  Swedenborg,  En  these  **  chief  articles," 
we  find  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  e numeral 
ted  ;  but,  among  the  component  parts  of  the  latter^  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  A[ioeatypse  are  alone  reckoned*")"     The  influence  which  Sweden* 
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moreover,  the  apoitle  saith :  ^  No  eye  Imth  mb»  do  ear  hadi  faeardf 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  coDoeive»  what  God  hath 
prepared  for  thoee  who  love  Him  ;"  he  must  certainly  have  appeared  not 
very  entitled  to  Cfedencet  in  the  estimation  of  oncf  who»  in  his  own  per* 
son  had  observed  the  joys  of  the  hlessed,  and  in  his  writings  had  lifted 
up,  for  the  edification  of  mankind,  the  veil,  which  the  apostle  had  fain 
have  thrown  over  the  realms  of  eternity.  When  Swedenborg  rejected^ 
also,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  other  scriptures,  as  uncanonical,  he 
was  driven,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  this  step. 

If,  together  with  this  arbitrary  mode  of  dealing  with  the  canon,  we 
consider  the  following  hermeneutical  principles  of  Swedenborg,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised,  that  the  ox)st  fantastic  doctrines  should  have  been  pro* 
pounded  by  him  as  Christian.  Swedenborg  says,  that,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Divine  truth  is  contained  in  all  its  plenitude^ 
holiness  and  power ;  and  to  the  demonstration  of  this  truth,  he  devotes 
a  special  treatise.  Yet,  he  supposes  a  mystical  sense,  which  he  caUs 
the  spiritual  one,  to  be  concealed  in  the  letter  of  Scripture ;  so  that  the 
entire  truth  is  comprised  in  its  every  word,  nay,  often  in  its  every  syl* 
lable  I  This  doctrine  Swedenborg  establishes  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  those  correspondonces,  that,  according  to  him,  exist  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  he  gives  several  interpretations  of  texts  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, whereby  he  endeavours  to  render  his  view  more  evident.  These 
theories,  considered  iD  themselves,  are  not  so  very  obnoxious  to  censure ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  are  based  on  a  groat  truth,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, are  justified  by  those  relations,  which,  according  to  the  most  ex* 
plicit  declarations  in  the  New  Testament,  exist  between  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant.  To  this  mode  of  interpretation,  as 
an  exercise  for  mystical  acuteness  (if  we  dare  use  such  an  expression,) 
we  even  cannot  entirely  deny  all  value.  It  is,  hkewise,  a  well-known 
ioicU  that,  according  to  the  character  of  different  ages,  and  the  peculi- 
arities  of  individual  men,  it  has  had  great  infiuencc  in  awakening  reli- 
gious feehngs,  and,  at  many  periods,  has  guarded  Holy  Writ  against 
the  contempt  of  arrogant,  carnal-minded  men,  or  against  the  neglect  of 
men,  pious,  indeed,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  a  gram* 
matical  and  historical,  yet  spiritual,  exegesis.  But,  if  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation,  when  not  practised  by  inspired  writers,  opens,  under  all 
circumstances,  boundless  scope  to  the  play  of  an  irregular  fancy,  or  to 
the  efiusions  of  mere  individual  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  grossest 
errors,  when  it  is  made  the  medium  for  discovering,  and  establishingi 
articles  of  doctrine.  Dogmas,  which  by  the  most  unhistorical  method, 
men  had  perhaps  stumbled  on,  may,  by  self-delusion  and  a  small  portion 
of  wit,  bo  found  stated  in  every  text  of  Scripture.    This  was  now  ac- 
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tunHy  the  caj^c  with  SwedeDborg,  who  could  discover  the  Btrangesll 
things  Id  the  Bible.  Lftstlyt  the  presumptuous  igocftBnce,  with  which  [ 
he  judges  the  hiatoi^'  of  the  allegorko* mystical  interprDtatioD  of  Scrip- 1 
turet  appears  highly  censurable.  The  higher  the  ^imntion  is,  in  which  I 
he  holds  the  latter « the  greater  the  earnest nea^  ivficrewith  be  assorts,  I 
that  it  was  &U  but  unknown,  as  well  among  the  Jewn^  on  account  of  I 
their  carnal  sense,  as  among  the  Christians  of  the  fit^t  tbrf*e  centurie^fl 
on  account  of  their  too  great  simpltcityf  and  among  those  of  sulj^MXjucntl 
ages,  from  the  ^neral  corruption.  He  insists,  that  it  was  only  by  a  I 
•pccial  revelatioa  he  wa»  made  attentive  to  it,  or  at  all  events  favoured  I 
with  the  true  key  for  its  right  use.  But  what  is  bis  distinction  bet  ween  I 
the  various  senses  of  Holy  Writ,  other  than  the  Sod  (body,)  the  De-I 
rusch  (soul,)  and  the  Phasohiith  (spirit  of  the  Cabala  ;} — senses  which  I 
themselves  correspond  to  the  r^^ui,  the  ^t;ijijand  the  iritS^t*,  of  PhiIo?*l 
And  wherein  do  the  Swedonhorgian  corres[>ondencos  between  heaveni 
and  earth,  so  eosentialty  ditTer  from  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  Jerusatt^ml 
(the  «f«  and  the  Jt«r«  ^Up^vfmPinp^)  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual  Israeli 
(the  ^lF^i«i]A  ^«f  «i<ir  and  fcnvpoATtit^rt)  with  which  the  same  Phtlo  basi 
made  us  acquainted  T  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  astounding  ai$ser-l 
tiont  that  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  the  allegorico-mysticall 
exeg^is  wa«  unknown  ?  Just  a?  if  Basilides,  Valentine  is,  and  On  gen,  I 
had  lived  In  the  sLith  century  !  That  Swede nhorg  Bhould  have  pos^jess-l 
ed  any  acquaintance  with  the  * 
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one,  entangled  iii^rrors,  look  into  the  sacreiteofier,  then  hk  ij^ 
are  overclouded  Wffil  deep  darkness;  and  if  ha' venture  to  toudi  the 
Word  itself,  an  explosion  immediately  ensues,  which  flings  him  **  into  a 
corner  of  the  f<>OQ^^  Had  these  descriptions  been  mere  allegorical 
representations,  to  |MDt  out  to  sensual  men  the  effulgence  of  divine 
light,  wherewith  a  soul  is  filled,  that  with  feelings  hallowed  to  God  draws 
from  Holy  Writ  life  and  nurture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profound 
darkness  and  appalling  night  that  encompass  those,  who  pervert  Scrip* 
ture  to  the  confirmation  of  the  fancies  of  their  own  brain ;  we  should 
then  have  commended  the  aptness  of  such  illustrations.  But  such  is 
not  Swedonborg's  meaning ;  he  here  designs  to  state  positive  facts* 
For  our  part,  we  here  discern  an  idolatry  manifested  to  the  dead  word 
of  Scripture,  which  exceeds  all  that  the  slavishness  to  the  mere  letter 
has  ever  exhibited,  and  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in  history,  except  in  the 
controversy  among  Mohammedans,  whether  the  Koran  be  created  or 
uncreated.  Yet  even  the  rational  Moslem  will  reply,  that  the  ideas, 
indeed,  of  the  sacred  book  are  eternal,  but  by  no  means  the  form,  where* 
in  they  are  set  forth. 


(  Lzxxv.<— Swedfloborg*!  placa  in  History. 

To  form  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Swedenborgtanism,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  more  fully  the  idea,  which  its  author  enter* 
tained  of  his  own  historical  importance.  He  divides  the  history  of  the 
world  into  so  many  great  periods,  which  he  denominates  Churches  ;  to 
wit,  the  Antediluvian  ;  the  Asiatico-African,  which  attained  its  term  by 
the  introduction  of  idolatry  ;  the  Mosaic ;  and,  lastly,  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  latter,  he  again  distinguishes  four  Churches,  the  Ante* 
Nicene,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant.  The 
last-named,  also,  hke  the  preceding  Churches,  has  already  reached  its 
end :  hence,  with  the  New  Cotnmunity,  the  times  revert  to  the  origin 
of  the  Church — to  primitive  Christianity,  whose  principles  din  hence- 
forth never  more  be  forsaken.  So  far  Swedenborg,  who  as  is  clear  from 
this,  formed  no  slight  estimate  of  his  own  historical  importance.  Let 
us  first  take  into  consideration  the  view  of  universal  history,  prior  to 
Christ,  as  set  forth  by  him.  He  says,  the  four  great  periods  of  the 
world  follow  each  other,  according  to  the  type  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  four  times  of  the  day  ;  and  the  same  regularity,  which, 
On  a  small  scale,  is  observed  in  this  succession  of  times,  exists  there  on 


•  IiOo.cit.p.  396. 
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s  lilger  scale.  On  die  impropriety  of  making  Christianity  fall  in  with 
the  winter  and  the  night,  we  will  not  lay  any  paj'tlcular  streissr  atthough 
Christianity  expre^ly  declares  itself  to  be  the  never-setting  noon -day  of 
ngm.  But,  what  Christian  can  tolerate  the  ^ubordinEitc  position  which 
19  ajisigned  to  Christ  ?  Instead  of  representing  hini,  as  the  great  centre- 
point  of  the  world's  history,  he  is  made  to  begin  a  period  merely  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  epochs  of  the  world  f  This  would  have  bee  a,  at 
leastr  no  error  of  the  understand ing*  hwd  Swedenborg  regarded  Chrijst 
as  a  mere  man  ;  but,  it  becomes  the  greatest  of  errors,  since  Christ  ho 
considers  to  be  the  incarnate  God.  If  the  Deity  manifests  Himself  in 
the  flesh,  so  thereby,  it  is  hoped,  an  epoch  is  introduced,  to  which  no- 
thing can  be  adjoined,  but  all  things  should  be  made  subordinate.  From 
this  point  of  view  alone,  Swedenborg  might  have  discerned  the  essen- 
tial defects  in  this  Byntem* 

The  cause  of  this  perverse  construction  of  human  history,  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  fact*  that  Sweden borg  would  not  acknowledge  a 
general  fall  of  the  human  race,  and^  in  reality,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  ex- 
plain the  ver%'  evident  fact  of  a  radical  sinfulness  in  man*  Had  Swe^ 
denborg  deeply  considered  the  scriptural  opposition  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Adam,  instead  of  occupying  himself  with  allegories 
in  respect  to  the  first ;  had  he,  in  fta  fall  of  Adam,  deplored  with  a 
piotis  simplicity^  at  least,  the  fall  of  all  mankind,  though  he  had  been 
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•nd  incoliereDl.  ^ba  idolatry  of  Nature  he  dejkees  from  the  aedden- 
tal  circumstancet  &at  the  correspondences  between  the  material  and 
the  apiritual  world  had  been  forgotten,  'fhe  revelationt  which,  aa  Swe- 
denborg  poceitively  apperts,  was  made  to  Enoch,  and  transmitted  to  the 
following  generatioiM' (namely,  that  all  objects  in  the  lower  world  had 
their  correlatives  in  tlie  higher,)  and  the  true  knowledge  of  these  mutual 
relations  in  special,  defined  cases,  were,  in  the  course  of  ages,  accord- 
ing to  our  prophet,  effaced  from  the  memory  of  nations ;  eaxthly  things 
were  regarded  without  connexion  with  the  things  corresponding  to 
them  above ;  and  the  veneration,  which  was  due  to  the  latter,  was  paid 
to  the  former.  This  view  of  Swedonborg's  has  much  resemblance 
with  the  more  common,  but  equally  superficial,  notion,  that  out  of  the 
confusion  of  the  symbol  with  the  object  represented  by  it,  idolatry 
arose.  But,  the  question  must  ever  recur,  how  could  those  relations 
adverted  to  be  forgotten,  and  where  must  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this 
oblivion  ?  Wherefore,  also,  must  the  faith  in  the  one  true  God  have 
been  at  the  same  time  abandoned  ?  The  consciousness  of  Grod  was 
certainly  not  essentially  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  such  corres- 
pondences between  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  since  Enoch  was  the 
first  to  be  instructed  in  them  ;  and  yet  before  him,  certainly,  men  had 
aUo  known  the  true  God.  Had^wedenborg  acknowledged  a  general 
darkening  of  the  human  mind  through  sin,  a  corruption  transmitted 
from  Adam,  and  with  ever-increasing  intensity,  contaminating  all 
generations,  he  would  not  have  sought  to  account  for  the  idolatry  of 
Nature,  from  such  mere  external  causes.  He  would  have  understood, 
that  the  soul  severed  from  God  by  sin,  necessarily  fell  under  the  do* 
minion  of  Nature,  and  chose  those  Powers  for  the  object  of  its  worship, 
with  whom  it  felt  an  especial  affinity,  and  by  whom  it  was  invincibly 
attracted.  The  loss  of  the  essential,  internal,  and  universal  correspon- 
dences between  God  and  man,  led  to  the  ignorance  of  those  external 
and  particular  correspondences,  between  the  inferior  and  the  higher 
order  of  the  world.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  God,  and  its  con- 
centration within  itself,  first  produced  this  conception  of  nature,  as  dis- 
connected from  all  higher  relations. 

Let  us,  once  more,  call  to  mind  one  of  the  proofs  attempted  by  Swe- 
denborg,  in  support  of  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity,  ia 
order  to  bring  back  men  to  Himself;  for  it  is  only  here  that  proof  can 
be  perfectly  appreciated.  He  says,  the  faith  of  man,  considered  in  it- 
self, may  be  compared  to  a  look  cast  up  vaguely  towards  the  sky,  bot, 
through  the  Incarnation,  is  the  same  circumscribed,  and  directed  to  a 
definite  object*  If,  hereby,  the  necessity  of  an  Incamatioa  of  tbe 
Divinity  be  rendered  perfectly  conceivable,  yet  this  argument  offais  no 
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tmamut  wherefore  the  Divine  Wore)  should  h&?e  become  flesb  precbely 
ftt  the  commenccmetit  of  the  fourth  period  of  the  world.  6wedcDhorg 
Slight^  just  as  wellj  have  introduced  this  Theophany  iru mediately  after 
the  creation  of  the  iirat  tnan.  Natf^  he  was  forced,  to  do  this^  unless  all 
Ihe  aberrations  of  the  ages  prior  to  Chriatianity — unless  ali  Heathenism 
itaelf  be  regarded  as  perfectly  guiltless*  Did  the  first  men,  unfavoured  as 
they  were  with  the  descent  of  the  Sod  of  Godt  cast  a  less  vague  look  up 
to  Heaven,  thon  thofic  of  later  times?  For  this  very  reason,  Sweden- 
borg  should  liave  placed  the  advent  of  Christ  at  the  very  origin  of  HiS" 
tory ;  and  thus  the  first,  and  not  the  fourth^  jTeriod  of  the  worlds  should 
bavo  begun  with  Him*  Had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  strictly  in  view 
;^$  teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  to  end  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God, 
^hen  ho  would  have  understood  tho  epoch  of  hb  coming.  I'he  whole 
drama  of  History,  as  set  forth  by  our  prophet,  appears  without  a  plan  ■ 
the  members  of  the  great  historical  organism  appear  to  hang,  as  if  bj 
accident,  together,  and  to  mingle  in  blind  confusion.  Now  wc  can  see^ 
wherefore  Swedenborg  himself  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  unsi^atis- 
factoriness  of  the  cause  assigned  by  hrm,  for  the  incarnation  of  the 
Deity  at  the  particular  period  whcrnin  it  occurred;  and  wherefore  he 
•ought  to  aid  his  meagre  representafion,  by  a  fa ntaMic  device  as  to  the 
relation  between  heaven  and  hell  He  saw  himself  forced  to  theadop* 
tton  of  this  derice,  in  order  to  account,  by  the  relations  of  the  next  lit^E^ 

I  had  no  foundation  in  tl 
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account  he  endeaf  pun  to  excuse,  in  some  nunaer,  the  apoetacy,  and 
apeaks  to  the  beneficial  variety  of  religioua^^differences,  that  mutually 
Milighten  one  another,  and  even  lets  the  remark  escape  him,  that  he 
had  been  informed,  that  those  Churches,  which  are  in  different  goods  and 
truths,  if  only  their  goods  have  relation  to  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
truths  to  faith  in  him,  are  Uke  so  many  precious  jewels  in  a  king's 
crown."*  If,  hereby,  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  marked  out  succession 
of  Churches  is  acknowledged,  so  no  one,  who  holds  the  maxim,  that 
above  all  things,  a  writer  should  never  contradict  himself,  would  expect 
Swedenborg  to  designate  all  the  Christian  ages,  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Council  of  Nice,  ^  as  the  very  night ;"  '*  as  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation ;"  **  as  that  Church,  wherein  nothing  spiritual  is  left  remaining  ;'*f 
**  which  in  name  only  is  Christian  -"^  or  (as  the  Anglican  writer  of  the 
preface  to  the  book,  from  which  we  have  made  our^extracts,  expresses 
himself,)  *'  as  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  ;"  ^  as  the  man 
of  sin;"  or  whatever  other  predicates  may  please  him.  A  marvellous 
expansion,  truly,  of  childhood  to  youth,  to  manhood,  and  to  age ! 

After  such  a  confused  succession  of  times  and  of  Churches,  Sweden- 
borg fitly  follows  as  the  extremest  link.  In  a  true  development,  the 
continuation  and  the  end  are  so  connected  with  the  beginning,  that  not 
only  doth  the  latter  follow  the  preceding  in  gentle  transitions,  but  it 
grows  out  of  it,  and  is  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  the  bud,  the  blossom, 
and  the  fruit,  are  to  the  seed.  Yet  Swedenborgianism  doth  not  grow 
out  of  the  sequence  of  historical  phenomena,  but  breaks  suddenly  in 
upon  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Swedenborg,  the  corruption  of  the  Church  began  at  once,  at  a 
single  stroke,  as  if  by  some  magical  interruption,  to  the  train  of  thought 
of  all  her  members.  Equally  abrupt  and  unexpected  is  theorise  of  his 
own  religious  system.  He  charges  the  Church  existing  before  him, 
with  haying,  by  the  abuse  of  free-will,  abandoned,  and  never  again  re- 
turned, to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  asserts,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  them  again,  without  an 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world, — without  the  knowledge  of  certain 
truths,  which  no  man,  before  him,  possessed,  because  none  had  been 
fiivoured  with  the  hke  revelations.     But,  as  the  revelations  were  the 


*  Loc.  cit.  p.  515. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  512.  **  That  the  last  time  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  yeiy  night, 
in  which  the  fonner  Churches  have  sat,  is  plain  from  the  Lord*s  prediction,**  &c. 
Vol.  i.  p.  253 :  **  Nothing  spiritual  is  left  remaining  in  it**  (the  whole  Church.) 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  373 :  "  The  former  Church  being  Christian  hi  name  only,  bat  not  in 
e«ence  and  reality." 
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Igp^t  of  an  extraordiQary  grace  of  God,  and  bb,  in  the  Church^itse1£^ 
dfeiriemetita  for  a  true  regeneration  had  been,  since  the  Nicene  Council, 
utterly  lo«t|  how  could  the  Swedenhorgian  Church  follow  the  preced- 
ing Churches,  in  a  regular  order  of  development  1  AU  sects,  that 
seceded  from  the  CathoUc  Churchy  could,  m  a  certain  degreej  give  a 
plausible  justification  to  their  charges  against  her,  inasmuch,  as  they 
appealed  to  Scripture,  wberehy  her  regeneration  were  possible.  The 
oeDJsure  of  the  Reformers,  indeed,  must  oJways  bo  termed  incompreben- 
■ihle,  since  it  presupposed  the  free- will  of  those^  against  whom  it  was 
directed  ;  and  this  faculty  the  Reformers  denied  to  men,  representing 
the  Deity  as  the  exctusive  agent  in  all  spiritual  concerns^  on  whom  it 
«ntireiy  depended  to  set  aside,  as  by  a  magical  stroke^  all  errors,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  was  alone  ohnoxious  to  any  charge,  if  in  Hia 
liousehold  any  thing  were  amiss.  These  reproaches,  nevertheless^ 
might,  to  men,  who  are  not  wont  to  reason  with  eonaistency,  appear 
well-founded.  But  Sweden borg  boasts  that  the  true  spiritual  sense  of 
Holy  Writ  was  revealed  to  him  in  Heaven  only,  and,  in  consequence, 
ipiite  independently  of  the  ordinary  channels,  furnished  through  the 
original  institution  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  therefore  denies  to  the  three 
preceding  periods  of  Christianity,  the  utter  possibility  of  possessing, 
through  the  then  existing  media,  any  sound  doctrine  whatsoever.  And 
yet  he   describes  the  community  he  founded,  as  the  crown  of  the 
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himself  speaks,  the  Word  is  at  least  as  lastiDgy  as  when  a  mortal  bab^ 
hies,  though  to  him  all  mysteries  in  heaven  should  have  been  disclosed  1 
The  work  of  Christ  lasted  about  three  hundred  years— a  short  spring* 
tide — till,  at  last,  Swedenborg  converts  all  into  eternal  i^ring!  Is  not 
this  the  most  evident  blasphemy  ?  Swedenborg  is  really  exalted  to  b» 
the  centre-point  of  all  History,  and  to  hold  the  place  of  the  true  Re- 
deemer ;  with  hiniy  and  not  with  Christ,  the  golden  age  returns ! 


$  Lzzzn. — Coocludmg  Remarks. 

The  translations  of  Swedenborg's  writings  find,  as  we  hear,  a  very 
great  sale  in  and  out  of  Germany,  and  the  number  of  his  followers  daily 
increases.  This  we  can  perfectly  understand.  The  unadorned  Goa* 
pel,  the  simplicity  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  are  no  longer  capable  of 
exciting  an  age  so  spiritually  enervated,  like  our  own.  Truth  must  be 
set  forth  in  glaring  colours,  and  represented  in  gigantic  proportionst  if 
we  hope  to  stimulate  and  stir  the  souls  of  this  generation.    The  infinite 

•>»  void  and  obtuse ness  of  religious  feeling  in  our  time,  when  it  cannot 

grasp  spirits  by  the  hand,  and  see  them  pass  daily  before  us,  is  inca- 
pable of  believing  in  a  higher  spiritual  world  ;  and  the  fancy  must  be 
startled,  by  the  most  terrific  images,  if  the  hope  of  prolonging  existence, 
in  a  future  world,  is  not  entirely  to  be  extinguished.  Long  enough 
was  the  absurd,  as  well  as  deplorable  endeavour  made  to  banish  mira- 
cles from  the  Gospel  History ;  to  undermine,  with  insolent  mockery, 
the  belief  in  the  great  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  to  call  in 
question  all  living  intercourse,  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature ; 
and  to  inundate  nations  with  the  most  shallow  systems  of  morality  ;  for 
these  followed  in  the  wake  of  such  anti-Christian  efibrts.  But,  the 
yearning  soul  of  man  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  idle  talk ;  and 

^  when  you  take  from  it  true  miracles,  it  will  then  invent  false  ones. 

Our  age  is  doomed  to  witness  the  desolate  spectacle  of  a  most  joyless 
languor,  and  impotence  of  the  spiritual  life,  by  the  side  of  the  most 
exaggerated  and  sickly  excitement  of  the  same ;  and  if  we  do  not, 
with  a  living  and  spiritual  feeling,  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
we  shall  soon  see  the  most  wretched  fanaticism  obtain  the  same  as- 
cendancy, as  we  saw  the  mast  frivolous  unbelief  established  on  the 
throne.  But  by  such  phenomena  will  no  one  be  conducted  to  the  faith 
acceptable  unto  God ;  and  the  answer,  which  in  the  Gospel  (Luc.  xvi* 
19)  that  luxurious,  hard-hearted,  rich  man  received  from  Abrahan^ 
when  he  begged  him  to  send  Lazarus  to  his  brethren,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  converted,  may  perfectly  apply  to  Swedenborg's  loU 
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§  Lxxzvii. — Relation  of  the  Sociniam  to  the  RefonDen. — Historical  Ronaib 

In  the  Catholic  system  of  doctrine,  two  elemcDts — ^the  Divine  and  the 
human,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  mystical  and  the  rational, 
or  however  else  we  may  please  to  denominate  them — move  in  uniform 
andjharmonious  combination  ;  so  that  the  rights  of  either  appear  ad- 
justed in  a  manner,  that  must  certainly  extort  esteem  and  admirationy 
from  every  reflecting  mind.  And  whoever  unites  a  pious.  Christian, 
and  ecclesiastical  spirit  to  a  cultivated  intellect,  must  feel  himself  im- 
peUed  to  acknowledge,  that  God's  protection  hath  guarded  His  Church 
in  an  eminent  degree.  But  of  the  contrarieties,  which  in  the  Church 
are  so  beautifully  harmonized,  the  one  or  the  other  can  easily,  in  the 
individual  believer,  obtain  the  preponderance.  Yet  this  preponderance 
will  remain  innocuous,  if  the  one-sid#d  principle  will  not  proceed  to  a 
total  misapprehension  of  its  opposite,  unduly  appreciated  as  it  is ;  and 
if  the  bonds  of  love,  which  unite  the  individual  to  the  body  of  the 
Church,  be  maintained  inviolate ;  for  it  is  these,  which  oppose  a  bene- 
ficial check  to  the  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  elements,  that 
both  form  the  life  of  Christianity.  Such  one-sided  tendencies,  ejcisting 
more  or  less  at  all  times,  were  found  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  classical  studies,  which  had  then  once  more 
come  into  vogue,  gave  to  the  rational  principle,  in  many,  a  melancholy 
preponderance  ;  as  this  may  be  perceived  even  in  the  celebrated,  and, 
in  many  respects,  meritorious,  Erasmus.  Yet  the  opposite  tendency 
was,  by  far,  more  prevalent,  as  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Reformation 
itself  will  prove,  wherein  the  mystical  element  had  predominated,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  contrary  one.  But  after  this  element,  exceeding 
all  bounds,  had  dissevered  the  bonds  of  the  Church,  the  one-sided 
rational  principle,  in  its  turn,  detached  itself  from  the  Church,  pursued 
its  own  course,  and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  of  a  Lewis 
Hetzer  of  Bischofzeth  in  Thurgovia,*  of  a  John  Campanus,!  of  a 


*  Executed  at  Constance,  m  1529. 

t  Bom  in  the  territory  of  Juliers,  flourished  firom  the  jeta  1530  till  1580,  when  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  in  his  own  country. 
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Michael  Servetus,*  and  of  ft  Valetititie  GdDtilt3,f  fi>rmed  a  comnttimty, 
which  received  its  imme  from  two  Italians  of  SieDna,  Laeliua  Sociciusi 
who  iQ  the  year  1562  died  at  Zurich,  and  hia  nephowi  Fau^ttis  Socinus, 
who  died  m  1604*  at  Lucia wiczo  in  Polatid.l 

Socinianiijm  and  the  old  orthodox  Protestantism  are^  accord ingiy*  two 
extreme^t  whereof  the  one  laid  hold  of  the^  human,  the  other  of  the 
dmne  element  in  Chriiitianityf  which  is  itself  one*  and  so  diverged  into 
oppoaite  paths,  that  Catholicism  alone  can  unite*  If,  in  the  Protestant 
ay  stem,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  be  rightly  and  truly  upheld^  yet  the 
Humanity  of  the  Redeemer  is,  by  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  absorbed  in 
His  Divinity ;  but  among  the  SociniaDs^  Christ  appears  aa  a  mere  man. 
If  Luther  assorted,  that  the  object  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  was  solely  and  exclusively  the  reconciliation  of  men^  with  the 
Deity  in  the  Redeemer's  blood ;  and  all  the  rest,,  which  Jesus  taught 
and  wrought,  was  purely  accidental ;  the  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand, 
hold,  that  Chrbt  has  offered  up  no  sacri^cei  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
but  wished  only  to  deliver  unto  men  a  new  doctrine,  and  be  to  them  a 
model  of  virtue.  Luther  and  Calvin  could  set  no  bounds  to  the  malig- 
nant consequences  of  Adam^s  sin,  that  from  him  had  infected  his 
whole  posterity  ;  but  the  two  Socini  know  absotutcly  nothing  of  any 
moral  evil,  that  our  groat  progenitor  had  brought  upon  his  children. 
According  to  the  former,  God  alone  worketh  the  deliverance  of  man 
from  the  empire  of  Satan,  an 
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baarv  on  the  other  hand,  fh>m  the  lips  of  the  Sociniam,  bat  tiie  word,, 
bwi,  and  precepts.  If  it  be  the  custom  of  the  Wittenberg  thedogtansr 
constantly  to  despise  reason,  and  if«  at  the  origin  of  the  ReformatioOf 
they  were  scarcely  able  to  endure  its  name,  it  is  a  maxim  with  the 
above-mentioned  Italians  to  consult  it  in  every  thing,  to  admit  no- 
thing which  was  impervious  to  that  degree  of  culture,  that  it  had 
attained  to  in  their  own  persons,  just  as  they  had  stood  at  the  very 
sammit  of  ail  attainable  knowledge.  If  we  listen  to  the  Reformers, 
man  has  only  to  take  the  Bible  in  hand,  and  its  contents,  in  a  magical 
way,  will  be  conveyed,  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  his  mind ;  but,  if 
we  turn  to  Lslius  and  Faustus,  they  will  tell  us  that,  we  must  under- 
stand all  the  languages  in  the  world,  and  all  the  rules  and  arts  of  bib- 
lical criticism  and  interpretation,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  obscurity 
of  Holy  Writ.  But^  if  these  two  species  of  religious  reformers,  in  the 
aforesaid,  and  other  like  points,  pursued  courses  so  totally  different, 
they  again  frequently  concur  in  other  matters.  Not  only  did  both 
promise  to  restore  primitive  Christianity,  and  look  upon  the  Bible,  aa* 
the  only  standard  and  source,  from  which  it  was  to  be  drawn,  and  by 
which  all  religious  tenets  must  be  tested,  but  the  peculiar  starting  point 
of  both  was  also  the  same.  They  united  in  asserting  Christianity  to 
have  a  purely  practical  tendency ,  adapted  to  life ;  this  practical  tendency 
being  taken  in  the  narrow,  and  one-sided  signification,  as  opposed  to 
all  speculation  and  high  scientific  inquiries.  In  this  matter,  however, 
the  other  differences  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Socini,  exerted, 
doubtless,  a  decisive  influence  ;  the  practical  tendency  of  the  former 
being,  in  its  fundamental  tone,  exclusively  religious  ;  that  of  the  latter, 
exclusively  moral. 

Protestantism  and  Socinianism  have  this,  too,  in  common ;  that  as 
the  former  checked  its  own  development,  and  left  to  later  sects,  that 
sprang  out  of  its  bosom,  the  task  of  carrying  out  its  own  principles  ;  so 
Socinianism  bequeathed  to  a  later  period  the  work  of  its  own  consum- 
mation,— namely,  the  entire  abandonment  of  those  elements  of  super- 
naturalism,  which,  in  its  origin,  it  had  not  wholly  rejected.* 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  historical  connexion,  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Socinian  systems  of  doctrine,  we  shall  proceed  to  state 
a  few  historical  details.  Poland,  as  hinted  above,  was  the  first  seat  of 
the  Socinians.  Here,  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  and  of  Calvin,  the  religious  system,  which  denied  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  had  penetrated.    However  much  the  opponents  of  the  latter 


•  Moehler  here  makei  an  alluaon  to  the  Rationalists,  i^  completed  the  wock  ci 
destraction,  begun  by  the  Socinians. — Trant, 
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doctrmer  were  in  hostility  with  the  parlisatia  cf  the  Reformation,  the 
tolerated  each  other,  lived  in  mutual  concord,  and  formed  together  ond 
Protesit&nt   cofninuDtty ;  a  fact^  which  it  is  by  no  means  difhcult  to 
account  for,  since  the  eneniiea  to  the  fuDdamenlat  doctrines  of  Chrisl 
tianky,  rendered  timid  from  their  small  numbers,  were  for  a  long  tlmd 
cautious   in  avowing   their  sontimentd.     3o   ioon,   however,  Bsi  theii 
numbers  were  sufficiently  increased,  and  (hr.'V  had  assured  themseUe 
of  the  protection  of  some  powerful  patronSf  they  were  no  longer  able  i 
maintain  silence,  or  to  confine  their  sentiments  to  a  mere  whisper,    i 
the  synods  of  Pinczow  and  Pefricow,  the  two  parties  sepamled  fron 
each  other,  in  the  years  156S  and  1565  ;  and,  everywhere  held  in  abl 
horrence,  alike  by  Calholigi  and  Protestants,  the  Soeinianst  under  thcT 
name  of  Unitarians,  formed  a  separate  sect,  for  the  moment,  undisJ 
turbed  from  without, yet  inwardly  divided  by  the  most  various  opinionsl 
Under   these  circuni;stancesT  Faust  us  Sociuus  repaired  to  them, 
succeeded,  by  degrees,  in  uniting  their  discordant  views   respect ni^ 
Christy  and  in  setting  aside  the  anabaptism  advocated  by  the  Unital 
nans.     Ucnceforward  the  Unitarians  exchanged  their  name  for  that  oi 
Socinians. 

In  the  year  1638^  however,  their  tranquilUty  was  disturbed  in  Pol  a  ml 
also.  They  saw  themselves,  partly  owing  to  their  own  fault,  deprived 
of  their  school,  their  church,  and  their  printing-press,  in  Racoviaf  whertj 
their  chief  settlement  e^cisted  ;  till  at  last,  chiefly  at  the  instigation 
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haqoeathed  to  him  by  hia  uncle ;  the  writings  of  John  Crell,  Jonah 
Sehlichting,  John  Lewis  Wollzogen  (the  works  of  all  these  writers  are 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  PoUmorvm^)  and  of  several  others. 

Among  the  Socinian  catechisms,  the  larger  one  of  Racovia,  edited 
by  Moscorovius  and  Schmalz,  in  the  year  1606,  and  that  by  Ostorod, 
a  Socinian  preacher  at  Busoow,  near  Dantzic,  are  particularly  distin- 
goidied.  (Rak.  1604.)  A  regular  syrabohcal  writing  the  Socinians 
do  not  recognize ;  although  the  Racovian  Catechism  may  pass  for 
such. 


$  Lzxxvm. — Principles  of  the  Sociniani,  as  to  the  relation  between  Reason  and  Rev- 
elation, and  the  functions  of  the  former  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ. 

It  is  our  first  duty  to  state  the  views  of  the  Socinians,  as  to  the 
sources  of  all  religious  and  moral  knowledge.  They  assert,  that,  through 
his  own  powers,  man  arriveth  at  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  good 
and  evil  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  think  that  the  idea  of  God,  and 
of  divine  things,  is  conveyed  to  man  only  from  without,  to  wit,  by  in- 
struction.']' In  accordance  with  this  theory,  they  represent  the  Divine 
image  in  man,  as  consisting  in  the  dominion  of  the  latter  over  animals. 
This  is  avowedly  the  meanest  view,  which  it  is  possible  to  entertain  of 
the  affinity  to  God  in  man  ;  a  view,  which  renders  it  utterly  inconceiv- 
able, how,  when  God  announces  Himself,  or  lets  Himself  be  announced, 
from  without,  man  would  be  even  capable  of  receiving  the  doctrine  on 
the  Deity.  Clearer,  and  yet  withal  more  frivolous  and  powerless,  the 
one-sided  moralizing  tendency  of  Socinianism  could  not  well  appear, 
than  in  these  conceptions,  which  evidently  have  in  view  to  represent 
the  ethical  principle,  as  the  primary  and  most  deeply-seated  idea  in 
man  ;  and  the  religious  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  as  something  sub- 
ordinate, only  ex traneously  annexed  to  the  mind,  only  to  be  grasped  by  the 
finite  understanding,  like  the  geography  of  Peru,  for  instance,  and 
therefore,  in  a  manner,  accidental.  Thus,  while  Luther  assigns  to  mo- 
rality a  mere  temporal,  perishable,  earthly  value,  Socinianism,  in  the 
most  direct  opposition,  allots  the  highest  place  to  it.  In  the  sequel, 
we  shall  also  see,  that  the  religious  is  made  to  minister  entirely  to  the 
ethical  principle.  Not  less  do  we,  here,  recognize  the  instinctive  force, 
which  urged  Socinianism  to  carry  out  that  opposition,  that  it  formed 
against  the  elder  Protestantism  ;  the  latter,  in  its  extreme  sects,  repre- 

*  Faust,  Socin.  Prfelect.  theol.  c.  2 ;  Bibliotheca  Fr.  PoL  torn.  i.  fol.  537 ;  VolkeL 
de  yer&  Relig.  lib.  iv.  e.  4. 
i  Faust.  Socin.  de  auct.  8ta.  Script.  Bibl.  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  p.  973. 
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sen  ting  the  divine  idea  in  man  (a^  for  instance,  the  inward  light,  the 
in  ward  Christ  of  the  Quakers)*  to  b^  so  alJ- powerful  ^s  to  need  no  ex- 
traneous aidr  for  its  riae  and  development  in  human  consciouisneas  ^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Socininns  will  deduce  this  divine  idea 
«ofeiy  from  an  external  sourcep  llie  truth  is  on  neither  side.  Ration- 
al nature^  the  rcUgioti^f  intellectual,  and  moral  capability,  m  innate  in 
man  ;  but,  in  both  rospectsi  it  needs  the  outward  excitationi  proceeding 
from  a  being  of  a  like  spiritual  essence,  in  order  to  unfold  ita  own  cner^ 
gy,  and  consummate  its  own  history. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that,  in  virtue  of  these  principles* 
Socinians  would  have  adhered  literally  to  the  sense  of  any  record  of  re- 
velation, and  have  embraced  it,  with  unhesitating  faith ;  since  they  de* 
nied  to  man  the  capaeityi  as  it  were^  for  any  ulterior  criticism  of  snch, 
or  the  divine  similitude,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.    But,  in  such 
an  expectation  we  should  be  totally  deceived.     There  are  not,  indeed, 
wanting  numerous  passages,  that  inculcate  an  unconditional  submission  I 
to  Holy  Writ  ;*  but  the  very  reverse  is  practised,  and  the  maxim  is  I 
not  only  enforced,  but  clearly  avowed  ;  that  any  thing  contrary  to  rea- 1 
son,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  understanding  of  the  Socinians,  must  not  he  I 
considered  as  a  doctrine  of  our  records  of  revelation.     Hence  the  mem- 1 
orable  declaration  of  some  Socinians,  that  in  cases,  where  a  Hcnpture 
text  does  not  harmonize  with  what  they  denominate  reason,  they  should 
rather  invent  a  sense,  than  adopt  the  simple  and  literal  siijnificatio 
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Ait  QRorai  though  only  in  unimportant  mttten,  might  hsve  erept  into 
the  Bible.*  From  the  analogy  of  the  whole  Socinian  syetem*  eepeeial- 
]y  from  the  representation  it  gives  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  the  higher  goid* 
ancey  under  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  composed,  was,  accord- 
ing  to  these  sectaries,  merely  confined  to  a  Providential  ordinaooe, 
which  permitted  only  virtuous,  honourable,  and  well-informed  men  to 
write  the  same.  That  the  followers  of  Socinus  should  reject  tradition* 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 


§  Lzzxiz* — Doctrine  of  the  Sociniaiui  reipcctiiig  God,  and  the  penNm  of  CUft. 

Even  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  attributes,' the  opposition,  which 
the  Socinians  form  to  the  elder  Protestants,  is  very  manifest.  If  the 
Reformed  (and  herein  the  Lutherans  had  set  them  the  example)  sacrifi. 
cedthe  free-will  of  man  to  the  Divine  omniscience,  the  Socinians,  on  (he 
other  hand,  in  order  to  uphold  the  capacity  of  self-determination  in  man. 
set  limits  to  God's  fore-knowledge.  The  one  party  annihilates  man, 
the  other  disfigures  the  idea  of  God.  The  former  represents  man  as 
so  determined  that  he  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  independent  be- 
ing ;  the  latter  teaches,  that  God  is  determined  by  man,  and  subjects 
the  immutable  to  extraneous  influences. 

By  all  the  sects,  which  we  have  hitherto  described,  the  doctrine  re- 
specting the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  as  handed  down  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  namely,  that  he  is  at  once  God  and  man,  was  ever  retained. 
The  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  article  of  belief,  departed  from 
the  ancient  truth  in  such  a  way,  that  the  errors  they  adopted  in  its 
room,  determine  almost  all  their  other  deviations.  The  Father  only  of 
Jesus  Christ  they  hold  to  be  God.f  They  are  not,  indeed,  of  opinion, 
that  salvation  depends  on  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On 
the  contrary,  distinguishing  between  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  gaining  of  eternal  life,  and  such,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  is  only  very  useful,  they  asserted,  that  the  dogma  of  the 
unity  of  God  belongs  to  the  first  class  ;  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  per- 
sons to  the  second  \X  Y^^  i^  ^  singular,  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  So- 


*  Fauft  Socin.  de  auet  S.  Script.  Bibl.  Fr.  Pd.  foL  867. 

t  Catechiim.  Racov.  qu.  73.  "Qasnameit  Iudo  Femooa  divina  7  Reip.  Eil 
31o  Dcui  uniw  Domini  nostri  Jetu  Christi  Pater." 

X  Loo.  cit.  Qu.  53.  **  Qufenam  rant,  qu0  ad  wiftntiain  peitinsnt,  ad  salatMi 
profQi  necesMuia  T    Rap.  Sunt  ca,  quod  Deuint,  quod  MttaBtmaanH,**  etc    **Qai 
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€iitianB  wished  to  proves  that  tKo  unity  of  pereou  is  inseparable  from  the 
UDity  of  essence^  and,  nccordingly,  fraro  the  unity  of  God.*  For,  bens- 
by,  they  certainty  thought  to  prove,  that  the  Trinity  of  persons  destroys 
the  UQJ ty  of  nature,  and,  conaequently,  that  the  belief  in  the  unity  of 
person  m  indiJipensably  necessary  to  salvation « 

The  Son  of  God  they  hold  to  be  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghoit,  and  therefore  called  the  Son  of  Got! .  He  also  enjoy- 
ed the  diAtinclJon  (as  the  Socinian^  further  teach,)  to  have  been,  pKor 
to  entering  on  his  office,  admitted  into  heaven,  where  he  received  hit 
eotnrtiis^ion  relatif^e  to  mankind*  This  article  of  belief  the  Socinians 
evidentiy  put  forward,  not  only  in  order  to  set  aside  the  difficulties, 
which  sfeveraJ  Scripture  texts  pre^ientedi— difHcuhies  which,  on  the  re- 
jection of  Christ's  divinity,  must  have  proved  very  weigh ty,f — ^but  abo 
because,  from  the  views  they  entertaiued  as  to  the  origin  of  religious 
ideas,  they  were  unable  otherwise  to  eJcplain,  how  Christ,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  tneagro  conception  they  had  tbrmed  of  his  doctrines,  could 
hai^e  attained  to  his  peculiar  religious  system.  On  account  of  bis  obe* 
dionce,  they  proceed  to  say,  be  was,  after  the  consummation  of  his 
work  of  redemption,  exalted  to  divine  dignity  and  honour,  and  nJI  things 
were  given  unto  him  ;  so  that  Christians  may  turn  with  confidence  un- 
to him,  oji  a  God,  and  one  invested  with  Divine  power,  and  may  adore 
him,  nay,  are  bound  to  do  ^o.f  Faustus  Socinus  was  ao  zealous  for  the 
worship  of  Christ^  that  Bland  rat  a  called  him  to  Tronsy 


•• 
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with  all  his  power,  towards  the  impriflonmeiit  of  Simon  Dayid,  whd^jfirBff' 
particularly  zealous  in  upholding  the  consistency  of  his  own  rdi^oos 
system*  Even  in  the  Racoyian  Catechism,  those  are  declared  unwor- 
thy of  tte  Christian  name,  who  testify  not,  in  the  aforesaid  manner,  their 
homage  to  Christ.*  Once  accustomed  to  admit  self-contradictory  pro- 
positions into  their  religious  system,  the  Unitarians,  who  adored  Christ, 
now  introduced  a  distinction  in  their  worship,  allotting  supreme  adora- 
tion to  God,'  and  an  inferior  one  to  Christ. f  In  this  way,  they  who 
had  resolved  to  maintain  so  rigidly  the  unity  of  the  Godhead*  admittedy 
by  the  side  of  the  one,  true,  and  supreme  Deity,  a  second,  unr^,  and 
inferior  God,  whom,  compelled  by  the  clearest  texis  of  ScriptuHl^tfaey 
resolved  to  adore  ;  so  that  they  immediately  revoked  their  reMution, 
as  well  as  enfeebled  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  se- 
cond. Had  they  been  acute  thinkers,  they  must  have  discerned,  that 
if  the  Gospel  represents  the  Son  as  a  person,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
God  (and  this  the  Socinians  do  not  pretend  to  deny,)f  no  other  relation 
between  Him  and  the  Father  is  conceioable^  but  that  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  hath  from  the  beginning  believed.  But  what  strange  theol- 
ogy is  this,  which  can  teach,  that  in  the  course  of  ages,  God  permits 
a  change  in  the  government  of  the  world  ;  so  that  having,  down  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  conducted  that  government  in  his  own  person,  he  now 
resigned  it,  just  as  if  he  had  been  weary  of  it,  and  appointed  a  vicege- 
rent, to  whom  he  probably  communicated  omnipotence,  certainly,  at 
least,  omniscience,  and  such  like  attributes ;  just  as  if  things  of  this 
kind  could,  without  any  difficulty,  be  transferred,  and,  as  it  were,  ap- 
pended to  any  individual ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  man,  when  he  has  once  formed  a  mean  con- 
ception of  his  calling,  can  rarely  rise  in  speculation,  as  in  will,  above 
the  point  of  elevation,  which  that  conception  had  fixed.     Whoever 


*  Catcch.  Racoy.  **  Qu.  246.  Quid  vero  sentis  de  iis  hominiboB,  qui  Chiistam 
non  invocant,  nee  adorandam  censent  ?  Re^.  Proreus  non  ease  Christianoe  tentio, 
cum  Christum  non  habeant.  Et  licet  verbis  id  negare  non  audeant,  reipal  negant 
tamen." 

t  lioc.  cit.  **  Qu.  245.  Ergo  is  honor  et  coitus  ad  eum  modam  tnbaitur,''iit 
nullam  sit  inter  Christum  et  Deom  hoc  in  genere  discrimen  7  Resp.  Imo  permag. 
nmn  est.  Nam  adoramus  et  colimus  Deura,  tanquam  causam  primam  salatis  not- 
tre ;  Christum  tanquam  causam  secundam ;  aut,  ut  cum  Paulo  loqoamur,  Deum 
tanquam  cum,  ex  quo  omnia,  Christum  at  eum,  per  quem  omnia.**  Compare  the 
letters  to  Nicmojovius  (Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  tom.  ii,  fol.  466,)  where  we  see,  that  to  Chriit 
a  ^cies  of  invocation  is  addressed,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Catholic  invo^ 
cation  of  saints. 

X  Christ.  Relig.  Instit.  loc.  cit.  fol.  655.  '*  The  words  of  St  John's  GcMpel,  L  1  to 
30,  21,  are  here  cited. 
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imiigiDC9t  that  he  is  nbaolufcly  iocflpabto  of  satisfying  certain  raomt 
clatm^,  Will  certainly  nevur  act  up  to  them  in  life ;  and  whoever  obalU 
nately  periitif^U  in  the  prejudicef  that  hii  powers  are  unequal  to  any 
speculatiFe  problem,  will  a^^uredly  never  aolvo  it,  Wouid  it  nottppear, 
that  such  ao- called  fanciet^f  at  times,  at  least,  determine  inatinctivoly 
the  measure  of  intclleclijal  power  in  those,  who  pt^^ie^  tbern?  It  waa 
BO  with  SociniiSi  The  Divine  aimilitude,  the  highei^t  faculty  iu  mant 
that  wherein  the  real  man  alone  con:)t9ts,  he  places  in  the  calling  to 
bold  dominion  over  animals.  From  alJ  thcispecimeiia  we  have  givuii  of 
hLs  religious  system,  we  see  a  man  before  us,  who  judges  of  Divine 
thing%  Jiko  a  shepherd,  a  goat-herd,  or  a  cow-herd;  but  we  sl^o  no 
theologi^.  The  following  way  of  dealing  with  Scriptural  texts  by 
Socinus,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  overturn  the  judgment  wo  have 
pronounced  upon  hia  very  narrow-minded  views.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  proof,  which  may  be  so  strictly  drawn  in  favour  of  tbe  pro* 
existence  of  Christ,  from  those  words  of  John  (i,  I,)  *'  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,"  the  two  Socini  thus  interpreted  this  paisaage  ;  "  In  iho 
begin iiing  of  John's  preaching,  Christ  already  was  the  envoy  of  God/* 
On  that  textn,  *'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  ani,^'  (John  vi^  08),  they  fuiiited 
the  following  seiMe :  **  Before  Abram  bt'comoCh  Abraham,  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world  1"  As  the  change  of  name  of  the  aforesaid  patriarch 
was  connected  with  the  promi^ie,  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  mviny 
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Deity ;  but  the  more  exact  description  they  give  of  this  power,  will 
claim  our  attention  later.*  The  question  has  often  been  proposed,  with 
what  ancient  heresy  doth  the  Socinian  conception  of  Christ  agree  7  It 
would  Ik  easy  to  discover  many  points  of  resemblance  with  ancient 
sects;  but  the  Socinians  are  unable  to  show  a  perfect  concur- 
rence with  any  one.  With  the  Arians  they,  doubtless,  agreed  in  the 
Yeneration  and  worship  of  one,  who  became  a  Crod — who  was  a  mere 
creature.  But  the  heretics  of  the  fourth  century  taught,  that  the  Son 
of  God  existed  before  the  world,  and  that  through  him  the  universe 
was  created,  and  from  the  beginning  governed  ;  a  doctrine  which  their 
friends,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  called  in  question,  since  theg^-iepre* 
sented  the  existence  of  the  Saviour  as,  in  every  respect,  commencing 
with  his  earthly  nativity  ;  and  therefore  could  not  teach  a  creation  of 
the  world  by  him,  and  even  dated  from  his  ascension,  only  his  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  which«  even  now,  according  to  them,  is  of  a  limited 
nature. 

With  the  Artemonites  the  Socinians  willingly  associated  themselves ; 
and  about  the  period  of  their  first  rise,  others  (as,  for  instance,  the 
author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,)  compared  the  Unitarians  with  the 
disciples  of  Paul  of  Samoeata.  The  affinity  is,  doubtless,  not  to  be 
denied,  since  all  these  families  of  heretics  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
man,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  was  sent  to  men, 
with  a  Divine  commission.  But  if  the  Socinians  denied,  that  before 
his  birth  from  Mary,  Christ  had  already  existed,  and  was  a  secondary 
Lord  of  the  universe  (and  by  this  denial  they  take  a  position  below  the 
Arians,)  the  Artemonites,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  disciples 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  rejected  even  the  doctrine,  that  Christ,  after  his 
ascension,  was  exalted  to  Divine  dignity,  and  to  the  government  of  the 
world  ;  and  hereby  fell  as  far  below  the  Socinians,  as  these  fall  below 
the  Arians.  Some  disciples  of  Artemon,  as  well  as  of  Theodotus, 
rejected,  as  a  later  interpolation,  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  were  therefore  called  Alogi ;  while  Artemon  himself  asserted, 
that,  before  Pope  Zephyrinus,  Christ  was  not  held  to  be  God.  Paul  of 
Samosata  suppressed  the  hymns,  wherein  Christ  was  addressed  as  God, 
and  thereby  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  So- 
cinians, accordingly,  occupy  the  middle  place  between  the  Arians  and 


♦  Catech.  Racov.  "  Qu.  271.  Spin'tuxn  Sanctum  nan  enc  in  Deitate  penooam,  et 
llinc  diaccre  poles,"  etc.  Chriet  Rc%.  InstiU  ii.  fol.  652,  Col.  ii.  ••  Quid,  quero,  de 
Bpihta  lancto  nunc  niihl  dicis  ?  Rcsp.  Nempc,  ilium  non  esse  personam  aJiqtiam,  a 
])eo,  cujui  est  SpirituB,  distinctam,  scd  tantummodo  ipsiup,  Dei  vim  ct  cfficaciam 
^oandam,**  etc.  What  an  absurd  answer,  in  more  than  one  respect !  In  general,  lbs 
fHiok  oatechetical  exposition  is  very  unsucccasfol. 
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the  difLCiplca  of  Artemon ;  and  have  somethiog  in  oomnEioD  witb  the 
errors  of  all  thnse  sectaries,  without,  however,  entirely  coinciding  with 
them. 

They  are  &\m  wont  to  he  placed  in  the  aaxne  category  witi  the 
Photinianfi.  Btil  as  theHC  taught,  that  in  Christ  there  was  an  union  of 
Che  Lago^,  whom  they  conceived  to  he  impersonal,  with  the  man  Jesu^ 
they  here  i  n  d  I  So  red  from  th  e  doe  t  r  I  ne  ofth&Socinians.  Theypreached 
ap,  moreover,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  would  have  an  end  ^ 
that  thn  union  of  the  Lo^os  with  the  man  Jesus  would  again  be  dis* 
solved  1  and  thereby  the  dotninion  of  Chrbt  cease;  whereas  the  reverse 
of  this  m«  inculcated  by  the  Socinians, 


f  10, — On  tbo  FftU  Kad  the  Regeneration  of  Man, 

With  reason  the  Socinians  assert,  that,  by  the  creation,  Adam  was 
endowed  with  free* will,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Fall,  he  forfeited 
neither  for  himself  nor  for  bis  posterity  ^  for  it  is  essentially  inherent  in 
human  nature.  A  dam,  moreover,  they  say,  was  created  mortal  in  him<^ 
self;  yet  so,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  obedience  to  God,  he  was 
not  under  the  necessity  of  dying,  fm mortality  would  have  been  vouch- 
«afed  to  him,  as  a  gratuitous  gift«  Original  sin,  they  contend,  there  is 
nooe ;  and  the  consequences  of  Adam^s  fall  extend  not  beyond  his 
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knowledge,  and  hopes  of  the  ancient  world;  for,  otherwise,  there  wofifJ 
scarcely  have  remained  any  thing,  for  which,  as  Christians,  we  were 
boundcn  in  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Christ.  How,  otherwise,  was  Christ  to 
be  dAinguished  from  the  prophets  ?  Hence,  they  allege  even  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  among  the  especial  revelations,  which,  through  Christ,  the  Ddty 
bath  vouchsafed  to  men.  And  had  they  knowB  that  the  Saviour  found 
"p  ibis  form  of  prayer  already  existing,  and  only  strongly  recommended  it, 
then  their  account  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  envoy  of  God,  would 
have  occupied  a  totally  imperceptible  space.*  The  most  remarkable 
indirect  act  of  Christ  must,  according  to  the  Socinian  system,  when 
we  closely  investigate  the  matter,  be  evidently  the  abolition  of  the  ritual 
and  legal  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  y  an  abolition,^to  which, 
they  refer  the  establishment  of  a  more  spiritual  worship  of  the  Deity. 
But  this  is  a  merit  of  Christ,  which,  aflcr  all  that  the  prophets  of  the 
old  law  had  taught  upon  the  subject,  is  certainly,  in  respect  to  the 
novelty,  at  least,  of  its  fundamental  idea,  not  to  be  so  highly  estimated^ 
Thus,  admitting  no  vicarious  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Christ — no 
imputation  of  his  merits,  which  they  reject  as  pernicious  to  morality— 
the  Socio ians  know  only  of  a  certain  meagre  cemmunicalion  of  Divine 
power  supporting  human  exertion,  and  co-operating  with  it ;  a  power, 
whereof  we  must,  beforehand,  form  only  a  very  modest  idea.f  The 
Holy  Gho«t,  whose  personality  they  deny,  as  was  above  stated,  is,  ac- 
cording to  them,  even  in  its  workings,  very  far  from  corresponding  to 
the  idea  which  Scripture,  and  the  perpetual  faUh  of  the  Church,  give  of 
it.  They  divide  his  gifts  into  two  classes,  into  temporal  and  extra- 
ordinary, under  which  they  include  the  apostolic  power  of  miracles,^ 
and  into  permanent,  which  they  term  the  Gospel,  and  the  sure  hope  of 
eternal  life.§  The  former  they  designate  as  the  outward,  the  latter  as 
the  internal  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  order  that  no  one  might  deem 
the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  for  the  formation  of  Christian  faith,  and,  con- 
sequently, for  the  beginning  of  aJi  true  virtue  in  man,  the  Racovian 
Catechism  devotes  a  special  question  and  answer  to  the  denial  of  this 
opinion. U  Nay,  whether  the  internal  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  be 
necessary,  for  implanting  in  the  soul  a  tirm  hope  of  eternal   lile,  is  a 


*  Loc.  ch.  **  Qu.  217.  Quid  Tero  ad  heeo  addidit  DominiM  Jesiu  7"  (Namely,  to 
the  commandment  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  worship  God  alone.)  **  Resp.  Priinum 
hoc,  quod  nobis  certam  orandi  rationem  pra?8crip«it,'*  etc. 

t  Socin.  de  Justif.  loc.  cit.  fol.  6Ul  ;  Relig.  Christ.  Instit.  loc.  cit.  fol.  665  ;  Ca- 
lech.  Racov.  Qu.  374. 

X  Catech.  Racov.  Qu.  361.  §  Loc  cit.  Qu.  365,  «eg.  430. 

1  Lo«.  cit.  Qu.  370, 
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taatter  of  doubt  to  the  authors  of  this  Catechism  ;  for  they  mako  use 
ef  the  eipressiotiT  it  seemefh  that  the  outward  promi^iG  atFortJcd  us,  by 
the  preocbiog  of  tbe  Gospeli  needs  an  inward  sealipg  in  our  hearts. 

As  regards  tbc  fuliilmciit  of  the  moral  law,  the  above* men iloned 
inward  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  limited,  sole)}'',  to  caises  of  peculiarly 
grievous  temptation.*  In  illustration  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Catcchisjm, 
the  following  propositions,  taken  from  a  series  of  answers^  made  by 
Faustus  Socinus  to  tbo  objections,  which  a  certain  Cutenus  had  pro- 
posed to  bim,  deserve  to  be  cited.  **  Every  man,"  says  this  Reformer, 
^  in  case  he  be  not  corrupted  by  bis  associates,  can  live  without  sin, 
when  the  most  attractive  and  stimulating  recompense  bo  promised  to 
tLJmi  as  the  reward  of  his  vkrtue.s«  But,  such  a  recompense  is  promised 
in  the  Gospel ;  therefore,  be  can  perfectly  conform  bis  life  to  the  pre* 
cepts  of  Jesus/'  To  this  the  still  stronger  proposition  is  subjoined: 
*'  Man,  not,  indeed,  by  his  natural  strength,  but  by  the  powers  afforded 
lo  him  by  God,  through  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  can  act  up  to  the  Divine 
wiUi"f  Hence  we  see,  that  tbe  opposition  between  natural  and  super- 
natural powcn,  in  tbe  Socinian  system,  has,  in  part,  quite  another 
signification,  than  it  has  ever  received  in  the  Church,  and  stii!  retains 
mmong  Protectants,  a.'t  well  as  Catboltcsp  'Hi is  phenomenon,  moreover, 
is  grounded  in  the  fact,  that,  according  to  Bocinus,  man  has  no  innate 
aense  of  religton — not  even  the  slightest  sense  of  the  immortality  of  bis 
own  soul :   for  tbe  doctrine  of  immortality  is  represented  as  one  in 
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Christ  also,  according  to  the  Socinians,  still  exerts,  after  his  asceir- 
won,  a  perpetual  influence  over  our  destiny.  But  the  influence  which 
he^xercises,  they  represent  as  only  external.  He  protects  us,  they 
say,  by  the  fulness  of  his  power :  and,  in  a  certain  degree^  turns  away 
from  us  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  wont  to  be  poured  out  against  sin- 
ners :  and  this  it  is,  we  understand,  by  his  intercession.  He  sets  before 
us,  in  hia  own  person,  the  blessed  effects  of  virtue  ;  but  this  b  to  be  re- 
ferred, solely,  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  history,  that  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us,  and  by  means  whereof  he  constantly  worketh.  Lastly, 
he  purifies  from  sin  by  punishments  and  aids.  The  notion  of  the  latter, 
by  being  associated  with  punishments,  is  necctsarily  confined  to  the 
granting  of  earthly  prosperity,  as  an  encouragement  to  virtue.*  Hence 
the  Socinians  assert,  that  Christ  discharges  his  priestly  functions  solely 
in  heaven,  and  his  sufferings  and  ministry  on  earth  have  only  procured 
for  him,  this,  his  celestial  influence. 

From  all  we  have  now  stated,  the  notion  which  the  Socinians  con- 
nect with  justification,  may  easily  be  inferred.  That  they  would  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  on  this  matter,  may 
naturally  be  expected  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  they  rush  into  the 
opposite  excess.  Justification  they  conceive  to  be  a  judicial  act  of  God, 
whoroby  He  graciously  absolves  from  sin  and  its  guilt,  all  men,  who, 
with  faith  in  Christ  fulfil  the  moral  prccepts.f  This  definition  would 
be  very  just,  if  the  Christian  obedience  required  by  them  were  not,  from 
its  very  nature,  even  in  the  best  case,  purely  finite  ;  for,  it  usually  is 
begun  only  by  the  natural  powers  ;  and  to  Christ  scarcely  any  other 
share  is  allotted  therein,  save  that  of  a  credible  and  trustworthy  guide. 
In  other  respects,  what  the  Socinians  advance  touching  justifying  faith, 
that  it  possesses  in  itself,  as  an  essential  form,  a  power  eflic 'cious  in 
works,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  same  only  in  thought,  is  very 
good,  and  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Catholic  school  {fides formata.) 
It  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  the,  in  itself,  very  laudable  earnestness, 
which  applied  its  energy  to  moral  conduct,  should  have  been  devoid  of 


•  Cathech.  Rac.  Qu  479. 

t  Socia.  do  Justif.  loc.  cit.  602,  Col.  ii.  "  Jastificailo nostra  eoram  Deo,  ut  uno  ver. 
bo  dicam,  nihil  est  aliud,  quam  &  Deo  pro  justis  haberi  .  . .  Ratio  igitur,  quit  nobis  ilia 
contingitf  ad  nos  rcspicit.  Quod  ad  Doum  attinet,  nihil  Deum  movet  ad  nos  pro  justis 
habendos,  nihilnc,  ut  tantum  bonum  consequamur  in  Deo  esse  necesse  est,  preeter  gra- 
tuitam  voluntatem...  Quod  vcro  ad  nos  pertinet,  non  aliter  reipsA,  jusli  coram  Deo 
habemur,  et  delictorum  nostronim  veniam  ab  ipso  consequimur,  quam  si  in  Jesum 
Christum  credamus.... Credere  autcm  in  Jpsum  Christum,  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  Jesu 
Christo  confidere,  et  idcirco  ex  ejus  prsscripto  vitam  instituerc.**  Catech.  RacoT. 
Qu.  452,  an  ill-composed  article. 
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the  Divine  blc^^aing  and  unction  ;  and  wo  aro  at  a  loss  to  discover  howl 
it  can  attaiii  itd  enda  * 

Directed  by  the  truest  instinct^  the  Socinians  further  assert^  thatl 
work^,  or  obecljonce  to  the  Divine  precepts,  do  not,  of  themHelvf;s,  meritl 
boaven  ;  fgr,  as  in  the  performance  of  these,  they  refer  the  larger  share  I 
to  human  exertion,  and  therefore  admit  do  truly  Divine  works,  it  doeirl 
honour  to  their  understanding  to  have  allowed  no  inivard  relation  lol 
eternal  bliss,  In  works  founded  in  such  a  principle.  But  if  thiiy  per*! 
cotved  this,  it  is  then  the  more  inconceivable,  how  they  could  deem  I 
man  capable  of  future  rewards,  since  with  tbese^  according  to  their  fly»-| 
torn,  his  earlbly  feeling^i  and  sictions  possess  no  true  aflimty  nnd  uni- 
formity.  Even  from  this  point  of  view,  they  might  have  discerned  the  I 
unsatifactorinesa  of  their  own  systerai  and  hare  been  brought  round  to| 
^tbe  doctnne  of  the  Cburchif 

In  respect  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Socinian  ?iew  of  justilicadotit| 
with  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  beUef,  as  well  as  its  divcrgcaeel 
from  the  doctrine  of  either  Church,  we  shall  here  make  a  few  brief  ob-l 
scrvations.  The  Socinian^^  agree  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  holding  I 
Justification  to  be  a  mere  judicial  act  of  God*  To  justify,  according  tol 
tbem,  signifies  only  to  acquit — ^to  declare  men  just*  But,  both  parties  I 
stand  in  direct  hostility  one  to  the  other,  inajmuch  as  the  formi.T  [nakef 
this  Divine  declaration  to  follow  upon  sanctidcation  ;  the  latter,  on  the  I 
contrary,  deduce  sanctification  only  from  the  belief  in  this  declaration* 
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as  ahe  ioculeate^  that  hy  grace  Bmu  can  and  mu^t  k^t  liimielf 
raovcd,  exalted,  and  ihoroyglil)'  purified  in  morals  ;  and  only  iiiaiiuach 
as  he  doth  this^  hath  he  a  living  conception  of  the  institution  of  gmctp 
and  doth, he  place  himsielf  in  due  relation  to  it.  Tbat,  however,  Pro^ 
testiuitifiii)  m  far  more  fitted  than  the  syslera  of  the  two  Socini  (niHch 
Ss  the  latter  may  perpetually  exalt  morality,)  to  call  forth  moral  exer- 
tion, and  to  found  a  pure  moratity,  although  Protestaniism  misapprc- 
bend^  iti  Bature^  and  doth  not  truly  understand  its  due  relation  to 
religion,  Is  a  (ruth,  which  cannot  be  callod  in  question.  Socinianisro 
is  utterly  wanting  in  humility^  and  in  all  deeper  iiy^igbt  into  the  great 
necessiiitics  of  human  nature,  since  in  man,  evoa  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, it  finds  nothing  esse Dt tally  ami^;  and  accordingly,  it  is  deficiaDt 
m  the  vivifying  and  morally  inspiring  principle*  A  tnerc  lawgiver,  as 
Christ  mainly  appears  to  the  Socinlani?,  cannot  exert  a  deep  and  power- 
fu)  influence  on  man.  They  protest,  indeed,  against  tho  nolioOj  that 
they  regard  Christ  exclusively  in  this  hght,  since  they  consider  the  de- 
livoranco  of  the  human  race,  as  the  true  object  of  bis  mission,  and  they 
look  upon  his  legislation,  as  only  a  means  to  that  higher  end  *  Doubt- 
less, it  is  precisely  so;  but  it  is  this  very  one-sided  view  of  the  means 
selected  by  God,  which  forms  the  great  gulf  between  Socinian  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  old  genuine  Christianity.  The  Socinians  want  the 
Emanuel ;  and,  therefore,  all  which  for  eighteen  hundred  years  hath 
wrought  the  great  moral  renovation  of  the  world*  How  weak,  how 
imfKitent,  is  their  legislative  Jesus,  compared  with  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
conciling, by  his  self^mmolation,  the  world  with  his  Father !  The  Stm 
of  God  It  IB,  who  hath  overthrown  heathenism,  and  tamed  barbarism. 
And  what  means  the  vague  expression,  **  deliver  !"  From  what  was 
he  to  deliver?  From  a  moral  corruption,  that  was  unavoidable,  since 
no  one  before  Chriat,  Jew  or  Gentile,  was,  according  to  the  Socinians, 
instructed  in  the  relations  of  the  present  to  a  future  life  ?  At  most,  by 
the  word  "deliverance,**  can  here  be  understood  only  the  liberation 
from  inculpaMe  ignorancet  and  therefore  from  guiltless  immorality 
also. 


f  zci* — Oa  the  BaenuneutL 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  of  the  altar,  the  Socinians  bold  to  be 
mere  ceremonies ;  a^  indeed,  from  their  rejection,  or,  at  least,  misap* 
prehension  of  the  inward  operations  of  grace,  such  a  view  necfasartfy 


•  FauaL  Socin.  RespoixL  ad  object.  Cut*  loo*  cit.  **  Ncc  nne  ob  Id  pnecipij*^  m 
muodum  vcnit,  ut  log^m  ferrety  noelerve  legislator  eoKt,  ved  at  ta&t  iorvan^  in  mnem 
etiam  fioem  suom  logvm  dcdii." 
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roTTowa,  Baptism  is  regarded  only  as  a  nte  of  itiiliationH^of  the  carnml 
Jews  and  Heath^^ns  into  the  Chridlian  Church  ;  for,  thepe  needed  an 
out wni- 1 1  symhol  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  dnd  of  inwnrd  purificalion. 
A«  rf^gariin  its  retention  in  the  Christian  Church,  this  Is  considered  by 
the  8i>ciniana  to  have  arisen  out  ufa  fiiisuilifcrstanding  of  the  mere 
temporary  ordinance  of  Christ,  To  childn^n,  moreover,  baptism  is  in- 
a pph cables  for  these  certainly  comprehend  not  the  nature  of  the  act* 
These  sectaries  deem  it  a  great  concession,  on  their  parts,  when  they 
refpin  from  damning  those,  who  administer  baptism  to  infants ;  and 
this,  with  them,  i?i  certainly  not  siirprising,  since  they  deny  original 
iiiltmnd  naturally  look  on  the  sprinkling  with  mere  water  aa  a  ceremony 
in  itsr*If  void** 

Of  the  Lord's  supper  they  believe,  at  least,  so  much,  that  it  haih  been 
instituted  for  aU  agea;  but,  indeed,  only  to  announce  the  death  nf  the 
Lord.f 

Lastly,  the  Bocini  taught  an  annihilation  of  the  damned,  and  accord- 
ingly rejectisd  the  eternity  of  he II- torments.  ^ 


•  Gtteeb.  Rftc  Qq.  34$  3SL 

i  Loo.  eit,  Qu.  333.     It  «p]}«an  perfectly  Buperfliiotu  to  nUc^c  anj  |ciiltttionic»,  *m 
tbif  iDiit^r^  froBi  ths  wnUogs  of  Bocmua  and  oihcn. 


Titi?  f?ect,  as  has  heeo  already  observed  in  the  fntrodnctiOD,  owes  Uei 
nami  nnd  origin  to  an  inhabitant  of  South  Holland,  whoi  in  the  year 
1560,  was  horn  in  Oudewater  The  very  solid  and  extensive  learning, 
i*'liich  he  had  acquired  at  aeveral  learned  aeademies  at  home  and 
a hroiid,— 'especially  his  philosophic  studies  at  Paris  and  at  Fadua, — 
certainly  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dogma  of  free-will,  and  the 
doctrines  connected  therewith  ;  bo  that,  he  must  have  entertained 
doubt 9f  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  confess ion»  and  the  divine  origin  it 
laid  claim  to.  Yet,  he  would  scarcely  have  resolved  to  lake  up  ao  ^U 
titude  of  formal  opposition^  against  the  doctrine  of  his  Churchy  had  not, 
even  contrary  to  his  hesitating  will,  a  concurrence  of  cireumslunces 
determined  him  thereto.  The  parties  of  the  Supralafiearinnti  and  the 
Infralapsarians,  already  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  in  battle  array. 
The  former  a.^scrted,  that,  prior  to  the  fall,  the  predestination  to  eternal 
felicity  and  dan\nation  was  already  decreed  ;  the  latter*  that  it  was  so 
only  &uhi*equcntly  to  that  event.  The  Suprakpsarians  alone,  as  is  evi- 
dent, maintained  Calvin's  doctrine  in  all  its  rigour.  Under  tht*se  cir- 
cumstQnces,  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  while  Arminius  was  [laslor 
of  a  congregation,  he  received  the  commission  to  refute  some  Calvin  istlc 
adversaries  of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination  j  and  the  investigation 
which  he  then  undertook,  led  him  to  a  still  more  decided  rejection  of 
what  he  had  been  called  u|»on  to  defend*  As  professor  of  theology  at 
Ley  den,  he  found  in  his  opponcntSj  particidarly  Gomar,  adverse  spiei, 
who  took  offence  at  anything*  which  in  any,  even  the  slightest,  degree 
betrayed  an  opposition  to  the  harsh  Calvinistic  theory  of  election,  and 
summoned  him,  in  consequence,  to  an  account.  Thus  was  Arminius 
led  to  express  his  opinions,  ever  more  clearly  and  distinctly ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  this  occurred,  the  partisans  of  his  views  increased,  and, 
consequently,  the  fermentation  among  the  Calvinistsof  the  United  States 
augmented.     The  civil  authorities  soon  saw  themselves  forced  to  take 
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^B  eogniKiocc  of  the  prevailing  coalroversics  ;  but,  the  atteinpts  at  concil- 

^K  iation,  which  they  deemed  the  most  suited  to  their   positioti,  proved 

^^^^^  alxu'tive. 

J^^Kl  Arminius  died  in  the  year  1609  ;  but  hi|Hkictp1e3  survived  him,  and 

^PP        found  in  Uytenbogart  and  Simon  Episcofffiif  defenders  not  less  able 

than  courageous.     Accused  of  a  departure  from  the  foriilllKies  of  the 

_  national  Faith,  and  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  l1if*y  doli  vered 

flV        ta  the  States^  in  the  year  1610«  a  remonstrance,  which,  in  Rv^  aHiclcs, 

flpbodied   their  pdnciple^.     From  this  declaration,  they  derived  the 

^^^amc  of  Remonstmnte*     At  last,  after  repeated,  but  evor  iiieffectual, 

^^Rmlttmpts  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authoritioi,  to  bring  about  n  pncific  ud* 

'justJUent  of  these  disputes,  the  adversaries  of  the  Eemonstrants,  oapod* 

^^U^y  after  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  declared  in  tli'  '     "       jr, 

^^ftuccecded,  in  the  year  1619,  in  convoking  the  Synod  of  I)  j;- 

demned  by  that  Synod  as  heretics,  all  Arm  in  fans  were,  in  conseqtieooci 

deprived  of  Chctr  places,  and  even  banished  the  country  ;  till  at  '^"Jrtfcjg. 

after  the  death  of  Prineo  Maurice,  they  came  by  degrees  to  be  tolemfea 

again,  and  even,  as  a  separate  ecclesiastical  community,  were  insured 

a  legal  existence. 

We  shall  describe  their  doctriual  peculiarities  after  the  Confession, 
which  Simon  Episcopius  published  in  the  year  16'i'i,  under  the  title 
Confejisio xive  Derlaraiio  scfUetUim  Pasiorum^qtd  in  fctderafo  Bdgxo  Re- 
mon^iranies  vocuntur,  etc.  Its  author  soon  saw  himself  induced  to  put 
forth  a  defence  of  his  declaration  ;  for  some  rigid  Calvinistlc  prcachert 
had  published  a  censure  on  it.  The  apology,  termed  Ej^mnen  C^mmr€t^ 
etc.,  iii  distinguished  by  the  most  dexterous  logic,  and  would  wdl  serve  to 
illustrate  the  confession  of  the  RemoustrantHr  had  thin  stood  in  need  of 
Illustration.  For,  the  latter  is  written  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  vi- 
gour, and  only  in  respect  to  certain  points,  is  deficient  in  that  explicit- 
nees,  which  should  characterise  a  public  formulary^  In  these  rare  cajses, 
the  Apology,  or  Eramen  Censure^j  will  be  very  serviceable,  for  in  it,  the 
Armtnians  were  forced  to  make  the  most  unreserved  deelaralionsi 


i 


^ 


4  zom^^Doetnne  of  the  ArmLaiiini. 

Thn  su^Ject  of  the  controversy,  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Go- 
tnflristSf  turned,  doubtless,  more  immediately  on  Calvin^s  doctrine  of  pre. 
destination*  But,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  a  series  of  other  dog- 
mas were  soon  involved  in  this  dispute  |  for,  the  aforej^aid  error  doth 
not  stand  isolated,  hut,  in  part,  presupposes,  and  is  grounded  on  other 
notions,  or  rather  mistakes  ;  and,  in  part,  has  them  in  its  train.  But, 
as  the  controversy  arose  on  the  question  of  absolute  election,  we  shall 
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commence,  with  the  exposition  of  the  Arminian  doctrine,  od  ihnt  mth*\ 
jeet,  anif  then  sot  forth  th^  other  points,  on  which  it  exerted  mit  inHu-i 
ence. 

AfTfiinst  the  rigid  Calvijiistic  theory  of  predf'aliiiation,  the  Anniniiuw^ 
not  only  alleged,  that,  theSoy*  God  was  madelhe  author  of  rnornl  cvtl, 
biit.  they  very  acutely  obierved,  that,  by  this  theory,  Chmt^fi  death  of  1 
atonement  would  be  deprived  of  nil  power  and  efficacy,  nay,  become  ut- 
terly tnexplicable.     For,  they  snid,  if,  from  all   eternity,  the  salvalion  ' 
of  the  elect  bath  been  unconditionally  and  immutably  decreed,  it  VkOoM  \ 
ensue  ia  virtue  of  that  decree,  and  not  for  the  fiaJii»  of  Christ's  merits: 
und  us  to  thf>  reprobate,  Christ,  undoubtedly*  could  not    have  appetred 
in  ibeir  bchnlf ;  since  God  ^id  not,  and  could  not*  seriously  wish  foc. 
their  iaivafront  as  thia  would  be  in  utter  contradiction  wiiJi  their  eter- 
nal dpittinalion  to  mi^ry.* 

The  doctrinca  of  Calvin,  in  respect  to  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  as 
com  hated  by  the  Arminians,  stood  by  no  means  isolated.     Tliey  chang- 
ed the  idea  of  a  government  of  the  worlds  and  a  providential  guidance  | 
of  all  things,  into  the  conception  of  a  destiny,  vs^ hereby  all  the   move*  J 
ments  of  creatures  are  absolutely  fettered.     For,  there  could  be  no  con*  | 
ceivable  interest,  in  withdrawing  any  thing  from  the  circle  of  necessi ty^ 
when   the  felicit}^  and  misery  of  spirits  had  once  been  absolutely  de- 
creed ;  and  any  conception  of  tinal  causcsi  as  to  what  might  yet  be  re» 
served  to  Frec-Will,  became  utterly  impossihlc*     For,  to  deny  to  man 
moral  liberty,  and  leave  him  a  Bo-called  political  freedom,  as  the  Lu* 
theran  Formularies  do,  is  to  betray  the  most  singular  levity  ;  as,  when 
once   the  kernel  has   been  taken  away,  no  interest  can  attach  to  the 
wretched  husk  ;  and  in  the  world  of  man,  every  thing  hath  a  moral  re*  | 
lation,     Acc*irdingly,  the  Remonstrants,  in  their  Confession,  devoted  l.  j 
particular  section  to  the  article  on  Providence,  attaching  thereto  the  no-  1 
tion  of  a  wise,  holy,  and  just   guidance   (not  predetermination)  of  all  | 
things  ;  and,  in  thb  way,  they  conceived  they  steered  the  true  middle 
course  between  the  Epicurean  tf^stem  of  casualty,  and  the  Stoical  and 
Manichean  destiny,  or  Fatum  ;  for,  with  the  latter,  they  associated  the 
errors  of  predestinarianism.t 

To  man,  therefore,  they  ascribe  free-will,  w^hich  is  so  inherent  in  his 
nature,  that  it  can  never  be  ohi iterated.^     The  fall  of  the  first  mao  ia 


•  Coafemu  five  PccliraliOt  etc*  Herdewiol,  1623-4,  p.  3L  See  th^  detvaee  bi 
tho  Exunen  Cen»urffi|  p.  104^  b. 

t  [joo-  cit.  e   Ti.  pp   19-Sl 

t  LiTC.  cit.  p.  22.  **  Naturvlem  tumen  reruni  ctmtingentiam  mtqnc  intiatafn  mrbl. 
tfii  hamani  libcrtatcm,  olifa  scmel  in  creatiunc  dalatn,  nunquani  per  ipf&in  (ptrovi- 
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in  necessary  connexion  with  thtai  represented  not  aa  a  mere  spontaee* 
oiiSt  but  as  a  per  feci  fy  free  act.*  As  an  imoiecliate  coniequeflfee  of  the 
Fiill,  we  nee  slated  the  losii  of  true  righCeou&nesit  and  of  the  felicity  it  in^ 
siipad*  Adam  wae  doomed  to  the  eternal  misery,  and  the  manifold  tem^ 
porat  miafortuncs,  wherewith  he  had  been  roe na cod  ;  and  his  posterity ^ 
in  connequi'nce  of  their  lie^i  of  relationship,  with  their  common  progeni-^ 
tor,  incurred  the  same  fate.  Aa  the  Confesswjn  atlrb,  that  actual  sins 
increafie  guilt  in  the  «ight  of  God,  obscure  at  first  the  understanding  in 
spiritual  things,  then  render  it,  by  digree%  totally  btind,  and  at  lajatf 
through  the  habit  of  sin,  entirely  corrupt  the  will ;  it  follows,  that  the 
Arminian8  did  not  toneeive  original  sin,  in  itself,  bad  bereaved  man 
ei &fl  his  faculties  for  good.f  By  such  an  opinion,  in  fact,  their  oppo* 
sitlon  to  the  doctrine  of  abiiotute  predestination,  would  have  become  ut- 
terly untenable. 

Redemption  in  Christ  Jemis  is,  according  to  the  Arminian  system^ 
universal.  To  every  mon,  who  beareth  the  Gosp*,!,  sulBcicnt  grace  m 
proffered,  to  enahlo  him  to  rise  from  hit*  fall ;  and  where  the  announce- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  is  not  attended  uith  these  etTt^cta, 
man  only  is  to  hlatneH,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  grace  prevails  {gracia  cf* 
Jteas),  then  the  reason  of  this  la  Id  be  sought  fori  not  in  its  intrinnc  ua* 
ture,  but  in  the  reception,  which  it  has  found  in  the  soul  of  man.  Aa 
irrenisiibly  working  grace  is  therefore,  according  to  the  Arminian  sys- 
tem, totally  tnadmit^ble.  With  reason  they  assert,  thai  lis  notion  is  al 
atier  variance  with  the  rewards  promised  to  ot>edieDce  when  rendered^ 
and  with  the  penahtes  threatened  against  the  refusal  of  obediencot  ft*' 
God  would  in  that  case  extort  obedience,  and  would  work  exclusively 
and  nlone.  It  were  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  reason,  they  add,  to  pro^ 
mtse  any  one  a  recompense,  as  if  he  had  freely  obeyed,  and  yet  wring 
obedience  from  him,  as  from  a  slave.  On  Ibe  other  hand,  lliey  tinaJly 
observe,  it  were  cruel  to  inflict  an  eternal  punishment  on  the  diaobedi' 
entt  who  yet  cannot  obey  ;  for  they  want  the  irresistible  Grace,  undef 
the  condition  whereof,  alone,  obedience  can  be  rendered. J 

denliam)  tolUt  f  Den*,)  sed  rcnifn  niturat  ordinariin  sfelvu  felio^uJI ;  ftlqae 
lioniifiitTaSufitiite  in  agendo  ooticuirit,  al  ipmn  quoque  pi^  suo  gtnm  ag«i«, 
mas  partes  abiro  uiial  i  f%tt  prmade  pneciftuti  hem^  neduin  iii»]e,  agcnii  i 
tcfn  etdcDi  iinqii«m  im|xmit.*' 

*  Ijoc.  cU.  c.  viii.  ^  ^,  p-  £^4  **  TfwoMfreaoi  Mtt  inquam,  mm  tpoaunet,  1 
■cd  pninsuii  ljber4  V€  taEitaLe." 

t  IjOQ*  eit.  €.  IV  ii.  pp,  55^58^^  ^7.  "  GratiaiD  tamoa  dirinani  ftupernui  i 
ero,  eJQiqiic  operation^  rdTBtcrei  hoEno  potetU  Ua  ul  ■ciptumi  cum  diviniluB  i 
ei  otic^dienlJLim  vacatur,  midcjociini  r«dderc  4|iic«i  ad  credeiidttm,  «l  diviiue  ' 
obedieqdiiia,^*  eki. 
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But  if  the  Remonstrants  reject  thcae  Calvinistic  views  of  grace,  they 
yet  willingly  retain  those  doctrines  respecting  it,  without  which  the 
chi'iracter  of  Christianity  cannot  be  preserved.  The  grace  of  Grod,  ac- 
cording to  them,  determines  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  con- 
summation of  all  good.  Their  articles  of  belief  on  these  points  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  Catholic  ;  and  therefore,  like  the  Council  of 
Trent,  they  speak  of  a  resuscitating  grace,  which  only  awakens  the  dor- 
mant powers  yet  existing  in  fallen  man,*  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran 
theory,  according  to  which  the  higher  faculties  must  first  be  created 
anew  in  him. 

With  the  clearest  consciousness  of  their  objcct»  and  with  a  genuine 
scientific  insight  into,  and  prosecution  of  their  task,  the  Remonstrants 
defined  the  notion  of  faith  also.  As  the  usual  Protestant  conception  of 
the  same  excludes  the  idea  of  free-will,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  law,  the  Arminians,  having  once  embraced 
the  true  doctrine  of  free-will,  were  necessarily  compelled  to  assail  the 
favourite  opinion  of  the  Reformers,  as  to  the  saving  nature  of  Faith 
without  works.  He,  who  bclievoth  in  a  way  acceptable  to  God,  is,  in 
their  opinion,  one,  who,  converted  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is  filled 
with  contrition  for  the  sins  he  hath  committed,  and  is  inwardly  renew- 
ed. They  observe,  as  Paul  teachcth,  that  faith  is  imputed  to  man  for 
righteousness  ;  and  James,  that  **  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only  ;"  as  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  promises  to  godly  behaviour, 
rewards  in  this  and  in  the  next  life  ;  and  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  moreover  declares,  that  without  being  sanctified,  no  one 
shall  see  God  ;  it  follows  that  the  saving  faith,  required  by  the  Gospel, 
is  certainly  no  other,  than  that  which,  from  its  very  essence,  includes 
in  itself  obedience  ;  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  good  works,  and  the 
source  and  the  root  of  all  Christian  piety  and  sanctification.  Hence 
they  sum  up  their  belief  in  these  words, — the  true  saving  or  sahitary 
faith,  is  that  "  which  worketh  by  charity. "t 

•  Loc.  cit.  c.  xvii.  §  16,  p.  37.  *•  Gratiam  itaquc  Dei  rtatuimus  ewe  principium  et 
eoroplcmontam  omnia  boni :  adco  ut  no  ipse  quidem  re^rcnitus  abRquc  prsKsedente 
isU,  sive  prsyeniente,  ezcitantc,  proflequente,  et  c<M>perante  gratis,  bcnum  aUmn 
■alutare  cogitaro,  velle  aut  peragere  possit :  nedum  ullii  ad  malum  trahentibns  tenUu 
tionibus  rcsistcrc.  Ita  ut  fides,  convcrvio,  et  buna  opera  omnia,  omnesque  actionem 
pie  et  salutares,  quas  quia  cogitando  anequi  potest,  gratis  Dei  in  Christo,  tanquam 
causae  sufB  principali  et  primariae,  in  wUdum  sint  adscribcnd.T.**  When  the  ezpros. 
■ion  **  in  solidum  **  is  here  usrd,  so  the  reader  should  remember  the  ezprei«ion  which 
Dr.  Eck  employed  in  the  disputation  at  Leipzic,  who  very  well  obserred,  that  the 
Utuni  of  regeneration  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  but  only  not  toialiter. 

t  Loc.  cit.  c.  X.  xi.  pp.  33-36.  ••  Fides  salvifica."  The  ezpie&sion  "  fides  justifi- 
tans  "  (according  to  the  Examcn  Censur.  p.  170,  b,)  they  do  not  make  use  ot 
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The  folio  wing  JIvo  acts  of  QSd,  according  to  the  Remonslrantfi,  de*^ 
note  the  bbtory  of  the  sinner,  who  hath  already  obeyed  the  Divine  call, 
been  converted  Co  faith,  and,  under  the  aaaiatance  of  grace,  fulAlleth 
the  Divine  precepU,     The  fir^t  m  election^  whereby  the  true  btlicvers 
are  separated  from  the  profane  midUtude  of  those  who  perish,  and  are 
marked  off  ua  the  property  of  God.     Election  is  followed  by  adoplion^ 
whereby  the  regenerated  are  received  into  the  family  of  God,  and  fdUy 
admitted  to  the  rights  cf  the  celestial  heritage,  which  in  it^i  due  time 
wilt  be  awarded.     Justi^nlwn  is  then  described,  as  the  gracious  abso* 
lotion  from  att  sin,  by  means  of  a  faith,  "  working  by  charity**  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  hb  merits  \  and  Sanctifcttiion  is  distinguished  from  Jus- 
tificfttion  as  the  fourth  act  of  God.     3a net ifi cation  the  Remonstrants 
eonceire  to  be  a  perfect,  inward  Heparatioo  of  the  sons  of  God  from  the 
children  of  this  worlds     Lastly,  the  Seaiing  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
the  fif^h  Act  of  God,  they  represent  as  the  firmer  and  more  solid  coniir- 
mat  ton  in  true  confidence,  in  the  hope  of  heavenly  glory,  and  in  the  as- 1 
mirance  of  Divine  grace.*     Of  the  last  periods  in  the  internal  history  of  I 
the  regenerated  man,  the  Arminians  formed  so  high  a  conceptton,  that  [ 
they  my  of  bim,  he  can  no  longer  sin  ;  for  the  words  in  the  first  Epis- 
tle of  John,  iii.  4,  and  V,  18,  they  apply  to  him*     Nevertheless,  t buy  I 
protest  agtiinst  the  notion,  that  the  believer,  who  b  exalted  to  thia  high  I 
degree  of  perfection,  is  no  longer  guilty  of  any,  even  the  slightest,  I 
fg^lt,  that  may  be  bottomed  in  error,  frailty,  and  infimiity,  especially 
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they  assert  a  true  and  inward  deliverance  from  sin,  through  regenera* 
;  ^  tion,  and  do  not  recognize  any  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness, 

*ff^  through  faith  onlyi  in  opposition  to  Christian  works  and  to  ChrisUan 

charity.  Next,  they  place  their  divergence  from  Catholics  in  the  dif« 
ference  of  ideas,  which  both  attach  to  faith  :  for  they  asserted  of  thenn 
selves,  they  regarded  good  works  as  only  the  fruits  of  futh,  and  this 
the  Catholics  were  not  wont  to  do*  Were  then  the  Arminians  ignorant^ 
that  Catholics  deduce  charity  from  faith,  and  from  both,  good  works, 
as  their  common  fruits  ?  In  many  particular  definitions  of  the  Ar- 
minians, moreover,  the  influence  of  Socinian  principles  is  very  mani« 
fest ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  incurred  the  charge  of  Socinianism, 
Which,  however,  was  very  unfounded.  It  was  Hugo  Grotiua,  a  Re« 
monstrant,  who«  against  the  assaults  of  the  Socinians,  had  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction ! 


i  xciY.— ^Doctrine  of  the  Arminians  on  the  Sacrametits. 

The  Remonstrants  admit  only  two  sacraments,  and  consider  them  as 
signs  of  covenant,  by  means  whereof  God  symbolizes  His  promised 
blessings,  and  communicates  and  seals  them  in  a  certain  way;  and  the 
faithful,  on  their  part,  publicly  declare  they  will  embrace  them  with  a 
true,  firm,  and  obedient  faith,  and  bear  the  same  in  lasting  and  grateful 
remembrance.*  As  the  expression,  "  communicate  in  a  certain  way,*' 
is  evidently  very  obscure  and  indefinite,  the  Gomarists  solicited  a  fuller 
explanation,  which,  after  a  long  and  dilatory  parley,  turned  out  to  be 
this  :  that,  touching  the  mode  of  effiracy  in  the  sacraments,  nothing 
Was  really  known,  and  no  internal  communication  of  grace,  connected 
with  their  reception,  could  be  admitted.  That,  moreover,  from  Holy 
Writ  the  notion  of  a  sealing  of  the  Divine  promises,  through  the  sacra* 
ments,  can  be  deduced,  was  even  called  in  question. f 

These  definitions  could  not  fail  to  incur  strong  censure ;  and  they 
Were  even  charged,  as  regarded  baptism,  with  bearing  perfect  resera* 
blancc  to  the  maxims  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  fact,  there  was,  according 
to  these  principles,  no  longer  a  rational  ground   for  baptizing  infants ; 

•  Confess.  R"mon8tr.  c.  xxxiii.  p.  70.  **  Sacramcnta  cum  dicimus,  extemas  ec* 
clo.siu?  cercmanias,  scu  ritus  ilios  sacroa  ct  solenncs  inteilipmus,  quibuii  fcBderalibui 
ti^is  ac  sigillis  visihilibils  Deus  ^rationa  bcncficia  sua  in  fcedere  pneaertim  evangeli- 
co  promissa,  non  modo  nobis  rcprcrtentat  ct  adurabrat,  eed  et  ccrto  roodo  exhibit  et 
obsi^nat :  nosque  vicirajin  paUim  publiccque  dcciaramus  ac  testamur,  nos  promis- 
viones  omnca  d.vinas  vcr&,  firmfl  utquc  obscquiu8&  fide  amplccti  et  bencficia  ipaiui 
jugi  ct  grat&  semper  memori&  celcbrare  Telle.'* 

t  Exam.  CeDf .  p.  345,  et  §eq. 
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imy,  baptism  adminUltired  to  thorn  must  needs  be  regarded  m  super- 
•titifius.  Even  Episcopiiis,  in  his  Bxaminatmn  of  the  Cen^urt^  could 
give  no  other  reply ^  tban  (bat  infant  bapliism  waji  not  dit^coatinued  lu 
hka  sectf  as  it  was  uf  bigb  antiquilyv  atid  xia  abolition  would  certainly 
be  attended  wilb  great  ^candah*  Yet  a  rite^  M/hich,  in  itaelf,  wa^  beid 
to  bt9  geui^4e&^  and  meaning  I  eji9,  and  was  retailed  merely  out  of  respect 
for  cuz^lonif  could  not  long  endure.  And,  in  fact*  we  And,  that  the  Re* 
monstronUf  a  portion  of  them  at  leojit,  gradually  adopted  tbo  practice 
of  the  MenQouiteB;  ajt,  io  genera],  we  discover  %a  interchange  of 
opinions  and  rilesf  between  these  twa  religious  communities* 

But,  in  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Episcepius^  in  bis  Bx^iminalion 
qf  the  Censure^  was   forced  platuly  to  adinitt  that  (bo   Re moni^it rants  I 
adhered  to  (be  views  of  Zwingliu^,  who,  m  the  article  of  the  Sacratnents,  | 
wiA  to  be  revered  as  the  bast  teacber.f 

Frofn  this  point,  a  shallow  conception  of  the  whole  system  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  penetrated  more  and  more  into  the  sect ;  andp  soon^  even  tbe 
dogma  of  tbe  Saviour's  divinity  was  disputed-  AUbouj^hf  in  the  Con- 
fe^ion  of  the  Romoostranl^;  this  dogma,  as  wtAi  asp  in  general,  the 
orthodox  doc(rine  ou  tbe  Trinity,  h  expre^ed  witb  tbe  utmost  ekarne^ 
and  correclnesij ;:(  yet  Limborcht  one  of  the  most  eminent  Anniruan 
ivricer%  early  asserted  a  relation  of  subordination  in  the  Trinity.  ^Affmc 
of  his  eipres^ionSf  nevertheleastt  may  very  well  coincide  with  tbe 
Catholic  exposition  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  iji  so  far  they  place  the  | 
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Doubtless,  this  reproach  was  frequently  unfounded ;  nay,  as  regards 
tile  earlier  history  of  the  Arminians,  the  charge,  with  the  exception  of 
*M^  some  subordinate  definitions,  in  the  article  of  justification,  can  nowhere, 

perhaps,  be  fully  estMuhed.  But,  nevertheless,  many  among  them 
most  even  then  have  manifested  a  leaning  to  the  hated  system  of  So« 
cinus ;  for,  otherwise,  the  suspicion  of  the  rigid  Calvinists  could  not  be 
at  all  accounted  for,  and  the  sequel  has  well  justified  that  suspicion^ 
Even  from  the  very  copious  treatment  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
has  undergone,  ia  the  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants,  we  might  feel 
disposed  to  look  for  a  confirmation  of  this  suspicion ;  for,  if  no  special 
grounds  had  existed,  s^^h  detailed  exposition  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the 
authors  of  the  formulary,  seem  to  have  proposed  for  their  object,  to 
give  an  outline  of  all  the  more  important  doctrines  of  Christian  faith 
and  morality  ;  an  important  place,  without  any  peculiar  or  secondary 
j  views,  was,  of  necessity,  assigned  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  The 
I  well-known  exegetical  writer,  Daniel  Brenius,  who  was  an  immediate 
I  disciple  of  Episcopius,  even  at  that  early  period,  openly  professed  So- 
cinian  views  in  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  as  Sand,  in  his  book, 
enumerates  him  among  the  Antitrinitarians  ;*  and  in  the  subsequent 
tiM|  such  doctrines  obtained,  among  the  Remonstrants,  very  general 
diffusion. 

»  Sand  Biblioth.  Antitrin.  p.  135. 
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account  of  ■atiafaction  lin  was  not  forgriven  as  to  its  guilt.  But  whether  in  respect 
to  the  penalty,  satisfaction  were  necesiarj  to  the  forgiyeness  of  sin,  still  remained 
matter  oCiiipute.  So  lar  Cochleus.  Now  I  will  not  entirely  call  in  question  his 
aocountv^lke.  The  account  cannot  be  at  all  called  in  question.  This  passage  of 
Luther*s  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  AuerOo^  41  Art.  contra  indtdgent.  Art.  5,  a* 
Salig  himself  after  Cochleus  has  cited  them  in  his  work,  de  aciis  ei  seriptit 
Lutheri,  p.  200.  That  the  deputies  of  the  Protestant  SUtes  should  have  fallen  into 
some  embarrassment,  was  in  the  nature  of  thmgs;  for  in  Luther's  Church  his 
rariations  were  neyer  contemplated  with  pleasure.  Melancthoo's  ezpressiona, 
howeyer,  perfectly  ooincide  with  laiger  passages  in  the  Af^logy^  wherein  he  like- 
wise enumerates  three  component  parts  in  penance.  **  Art.  y.  Si  quia  yolet  addero 
tertium«  yidelioet  dignoa  frootos  pcmiiteiitin,  hoc  est  mutatjonem  toCios  rits  ae 
morum  in  melius,  non  refragabimur." 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  he  will  only  not  &s  apptmed  to  what  haimooaea  yerf 
well  with  his  doctrine  on  faith,  which  will  not  establish  a  necessary  inward  eon- 
nezion  between  faith,  and  the  tMrtelto  tetm»  vitm,  Ftom  all  this  it  is  dear  that 
Melanothon  annexed  to  ki9  satisiaotion  a  yery  different  notioa  froai  CatMioa,  aa 
in  tiie  negociations  which  took  place  at  that  period  between  the  two  religioaa 
parties,  there  occurred  from  laudable  motives,  though  not  without  reluetanee,  a  soft 
of  mutual  Bclf.delusion.  In  the  Catholic  Church  the  purpose  of  amendment  of  life 
is  included  in  contrition,  and  is  the  first,  not  the  last,  act  of  the  sinner  in  the  sacra- 
ment  of  penance.  But  as,  among  the  Lutherans,  contrition  has  a  very  difftrrent 
signification  from  that  which  it  bears  among  Catholics,  consisting  merely  in  fear,— - 
aai  as  from  this  fear  man  is  liberated  through  absolution,  and  then  only  ensues 
newness  of  life,  the  latter,  according  to  Melancthon,  forms  the  third  part  of  penance, 
and  consequently  is  not  the  Calliolic  satiafaction.  This  third  part  the  later 
Lutherans  entirely  threw  aside,  because,  if  amendment  of  life  were  made  an  integral 
portion  of  penance,  the  whole  Lutheran  doctrine  on  faith  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
Here,  as  on  other  points,  Melanothon  became  entangled  in  contradictions,  for  he 
always  sought  to  patch  up  the  defects  in  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  without  re- 
Bouncing  her  fundamental  principles.  So  in  this  narrative  of  Cochlseua,  after  ad« 
mitting  that  in  penance  there  were  three  parts,  he  turns  round  and  says,  that  **  we 
should  look  in  the  first  place  to  absolution  ;'*  as  if  all  did  not  exist,  and  claim  our 
attention,  in  a  like  degree. 


Note  B,  referred  to  at  page  312. 

To  bring  our  explanation  of  tho  Christian  sacrifice  more  vividly  before  the  minds  of 
our  readers,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  liturgies  of  the  eastern 
and  western  Churches,  and  to  cite  some  of  the  principal  forms.  In  regard  to  the  orien- 
tal liturgies,  they  usually  bear  the  name  of  tho  founders  of  the  Churches  wherein  they 
were  used.  So,  for  instance,  tho  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is  called  the 
liturgy  of  St.  James ;  that  of  the  Alezandrine^Church,  the  liturgy  of  St  Mark  >— 
or  they  are  entitled  after  some  celebrated  bishop,  who  made  use  of  them,  as  St 
ChrysostoBi,  St.  Basil,  St.  Cyril,  and  the  rest.  As  to  their  age,  this  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  so  acovately  detsnnined.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  tho  fourth  ett- 
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Itiry  the  J  w^T^  already  in  exifflvncc,  iince  the  MonophyaJtei  of  By  Hi  flr^d  Cf JP^I 
who  in  pArt  «F|wfated  from  Xhe  Catholic  Churt^h  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i)ttb  ngr  J 
make  uii«  of  iheue  liturgicii  u  well  an  the  orthodox  GreeliNt  Moreover,  Sl.  Cyrill 
of  JentHalemr  in  hLn  ctiUehetic&l  discoaniei^  appeals  to  m^ny  pu««ttgc«  in  the  li^'^f  gvl 
of  St.  Jftme^ ;  and  Bi.  Chr^'BOatom,  «rho  m  his  bomtlies  oflt^n  ci plains  sfid  eniptny^l 
portions  of  the  liturgy,  preauppoifea  Lhf  m  to  be  (iimg«  of  long  standings  Tht^  UtiorT 
father  lived  lo wards  the  cIcmp,  the  former  about  the  middle,  of  the  fourth  ccTitory.l 
In  i^eneral  there  k  such  a  strikUig  conformUy  between  the  orienlul  and  Lhc  wi^s^tornl 
liturgiofi,  whereof  great  numbers,  through  a  ifratious  Provid^'ocei  hove  hccn  rend*>r<'dl 
accesfiihlc  to  os ;,  and  this  coincidence  is  so  majiifcst  even  in  the  forms^  that  theirT 
forms,!  groundwork  mdivpulably  belong  to  a  period,  where  old  Chrirttiann  w^rc  ycti 
oon fined  wilbin  a  prainU  space.  Already,  in  the  ftceond  century,  St.  IreniBUs  maketj 
mention  of  the  i^txA^Tn  ;  and  tho  preface  with  the  Surtum  cordof  tt*m  far  letrij 
or  t<t$  ic^pot*^^  which  recurs  in  every  liturgy^  S^  Cjprinn  sponks  of  in  tlie  middtd 
of  the  third  century,  (Compttre  Bona  rer,  lilurg.  toro.  iL  c*  10,  whcfc  scvrral  pftflJ 
sage«  of  a  lik<9  kind  are  brought  together.)  Respcctmg  the  ajitiquity  of  the  Htuf  gitf)[ 
in  general,  we  the  eicellcut  dlMertation  by  Hiniaudot,  Di*tertatia  de  Liturg.  onVnU 
orig^  tt  aucior,  furmisg  an  introduction  to  h\B  CoiUctio  Liturg.  orient.  Inm^  Hi 
Parii,  ni6.  A  brief  lummary  of  alt  the  inTe«ligationfl,  pertaining  to  this  subject  J 
Uie  reader  may  «ca  in  Lienhart  de  antiqui*  kiurgiia.    Argentoraiu  1826.* 


In  the  litDfgy  of  St^  Chryaoitom  (in  Goar^s  Euchologium  #im  Siiualr  GretceA 
ram,  Parit,  1647,  p.  70)  tho  finl  prayer  of  the  faithful  (in  the  Mi9*a  fideiiumm 
runt  Ihui : 
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The  Priett.  Xrmitctt  xtiXif,  rrS/uf  furm  ^•^•9,  ^^•^x^I^m  ri%  kyUt 
«ffff^0f «f  fi(  r}^i(»i|  (?)  nfo^ifitf. 

The  Ckmr.     *'£Af«f  tl^i^m,  ^vrUf  muTtm^. 

The iW'jbiif .     'H   ;cflt^*«  Ttw   JLv^Uv   i/uSv  'l»r«w  X^irrtv,  x«i     Ij   «y«T« 

TAe  Choir.  K«i  /ti  r«  r«v  ttvi  »AUir«$  r«v. 

TAe  Prieat,  ^^Avm  r^ipt**  ''^f  xMfi'tmi, 

The  Choir.  ^'Ex»M*  ^^•i  **•'  Kv^tef. 

The  Priest^  £v;^«^irr9«'«/Mf  ry  Kv^iV* 

TAe  CAotr.  "A{i«i  »«i  ^iumtef  irvt  irfenpfi'i*  nmri^m^  viet^  tuu  «yi«i 
9-»fv/t«,  rpMie  e^ieeurff  jtmt  «;^«^ia>r0». 

TA«  Prieet,  ^'A^iet  »«/    iiittuif    ri    v/ii»fi»,  rt    fuAtytit,   rf   icivjif,    e-et 

In  the  JJivagj  of  St  Baal  (in  Goar't  Euchologium,  p.  163)  the  fint  pcajer  of 
the  faithful  runs  thai :' 

^<  Zv  tivftt  x«iriJtg«(  9^9  t\  /«.fy*  r«vr«  r^c  rettnfimn  f€»9"nS^iefj  «-«  lutr*- 
^{sfroi  nfAMf  reus  TiiTrttuvrxm  ffv«g/«vr  i»vXev%  vev^  yiyuT^m  Xnrei^yepi 
reZ  iylcv  er%v  ^VTtxrrifi^Uv,  Zt;  txtt^urtf  liiLLSq  r^  ivftifut  t»Z  iyicv 
Wft6f4Mr%i  sU  TTif  ii*xcfleif  rmuTtif,  'if*  ixMretx^irtu  0-r«rTf(  o«x*i«f  nsi 
*yttti  ^tfjw  ^•«',  ^^to-atyvf^.n  o*ii  ^VTteif  uitirttff,  2o  y«^  f i  «  ittfy^v 
r«  srafTtf  iv  x«0'i.  Ad$  xJ^/f  x«<  uti^  r«v  itfctrtptiHf  ifutfrnfutreif^  xm\ 
rSf  TOW  A««t»  tiyvcnuMTiffj  hxrtrf  yiyvtr^eci  rrf?  Bvrttif  tM-^f^  xett  iiwpei- 
itxrof  if&^iot  o-ot/." 

The  Prayer  at  the  Offertory,  p.  164 : — 

"  Kuptt  0  S-t^i  ifftSt  6  xrirui  Vftii^  xeit  iytcyotf  ii(  rvv  ^«>»»  ravrtif,  i 
o7rehil«ii  n/4.7f  oiovi  ttf  e-urtspixt^  o  x^f^^^H-'^^^  *?V"^  tvpecttitf  f4.vTnipt0f 
«irix«Atr\|'/F,  Tu  iT  i  ^ifAtfei  «V«5  f'i  '^i^  iicixofUf  ravrnf  if  ri^  ivftifui 
T«o  vftu/cxToq  G-ov  ToZ  uytov.  Ev^exr,Tef  h  xuptt  t§o  ytftr^eti  if^Mi  it*- 
xc90Vi  rtii  xeciftii  o-ev  J/«3^xv$,  XtiTtvpyvf  rSy  iylvf  rev  fcvTmpitff 
«*f «c"^fg«i  lifcZf  v^cTtyyil^ovTtci  rat  icy/at  rov  ^VTtatTri^^ieu^  xmri  rk  wA^^iC 
Tiw  (Arov$  T6V  \fet  ytf&,u,iB^*  «?'*'  tcu  ^poi^t^ttf  c»t  ti}»  Xeytxtif  ruurnf^ 
xcti  i9ectf4.xxTof  ^vTtocf  uTTip  rvf  ifMTipttf  ufAMpriifiaTtif  X*)  rSf  rev  A««o 
MyvcnftMrttf  if  flr^io-Jfg«^i»«$  fi$  tc  iiytef  x*i  mi^of  e-ov  5t/«*i«0-r9^i«F, 
tif  irpufif  tvt>/h*ij  MfTtx*Tei^tf4i^cf  nfclf  rif  ;^«^if  t»v  iyUv  e^v  w^toftM- 
T0f'  fV/jSAfJ^tfF  i^'  ^fiSii  •  S-fo^  XM  twtit  iVi  T^f  Xetrpttaf  tfuHf  raornf, 
xa)   TT^orh^tii  «wt»}f,   u>i  ^perih^sf.      'A/SfA    ri    ^«^«,    Nimi    rmf   5vo-f«f, 

tl^fltiKUi'  Off  T^»Ttit^»  ix  rSf  iylmf  tbv  itir^TriXttf  rif  «A«3-imf  rm^rnv 
A«T^i/«F-  euTM  KUi  ix  rSf  ^''C*'^  ^V**  rSf  mftet^Ttt/XSt  ^^eritl«n  r*  i£^* 
rauTx  if  t»j  ;^f?»rToTijTi  o-cv  xu^it'  nee  x«r«|/A^^fFrr(  XtiT»v^yt'iv  ipctpL^rm^ 
ruiiyttu  o-ev  B'vTtec'rrfi^tCft^  tC^Afpct^ec  tof  ^/o-^of  rSf  ^to-rSf^  xcti  ^^99tfun 
eltffopuftf  it  T^nfAi^tk  Til  ^•fii^S  Tuf  ifTx^eiie-t&i  T99  rn^  JiX«/««." 
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la  tJie  Alouuidrine  lilurgj  of  St  Miirk,  (Henaadot,  Litur^f.  OmnL  CoH.  t  i| 
pto^G  145),  tlio  frieit  tbiu  pT&j»  &t  Xh&  Gunaa : — 

"  n^vTat  ii  Iw^ittrtH  ^**  ^m  ^'it  r*^tsi4j  Ti«p  f  wt«{  t«u  ivAR^Iftfu',  Ti^l 
^nyjx^i  x*J  *i«/j»t«xrflt  Putt  ft  (a*   rmi^rffj  ig  p  ^j#^(j*j  ^«;  Ki/^j^  ^atta  t*:! 

In  the  liturgy  of  3l  Jaraea,  u»ed  bj  the  Jacobitci  or  the  Syrian  MonophyaitcB,! 
in  common  vrith  the  Church  of  Jomsakm,  the  PricMt  vays  am  follow ■  (RfjnuiidotJ 
i  ii.  p.  30) ; 

"  D*ivm  pateTf  qui,  praplcr  amoram  tuiini  ^rgu  liominet  magnum  ct  incfTubilifd^J 
muutj  filiiim  toum  in  mundumf  ut  ovcm  ernLiitcin  redueen^t,  tie  mrertoj  fuck'tii  tu-[ 
am  a.  nobbj,  dum  sacrifictiim  hoc  ipiiitiude  t't  iacfuentam  celcbramufli :  non  <  iiinil 
justitiic  no«tnb  C0E>iidimu<f  scd  miicncordiss  turn.  Prprecamur  ergo  et  obsccraniu^l 
elemontjam  ttuun,  no  in  judicium  nt  populo  %im  mjateriumhoc,  quod  initJtutLmi 
hie  eit  ad  Bot litem ;  wed  ad  vcnkm  pcccatorumt  remiwionem  mupicntiu'ijni^  cl  nd^ 
gruiisM  tibi  refcrcndas,  per  gr^tiamt  imtcricordiain  vt  nmorem  orga  hoiuiuoi  ani|renili| 
Filii  tut,  per  qoem  el  cum  qau  te  decct  gloiia." 

Fqrther  below  (p,  33)  the  pnc«t  eondDues  :^— 

**  Mcmoriam  igitut  agimui,  Domino,  mortiii,  ct  rCBurrectiani*  ium  o  leptilcliro  pa«J 
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teni  Detis,  iMilp  boc  <jow  tibi  oiirninoPy  Tcroimi  tmnn  tBiictntii  j  descmd&t  inns- 
timabiliB  gloilli-lpii  Spiritus;  dcpcendat  antique  indulgcntie  to«  donum  ;  ut  fiat 
oblatio  biHB  Hoilfe  spiritualis  in  odorcm  raavitatif  accopta :  etiam  noa  famuloe  tuos 
per  sangvMBi  Chmti  tua  manue  invicta  curtodiat  Libera  nos  ab  omni  malo,  om- 
sipotens,  ntcme  Dcub:  ct  quia  tibi  soli  ert  pnestandi  poteatas,  tribue,  ut  hoc  k>- 
lemne  aaoiificium  lanetificet  oorda  nostra,  dom  ereditur ;  dcleat  peccata,  dtitti  so- 
ttdtor.** 

Decorum  requires  us  now  to  cite  some  forms  of  prajcr  from  the  Roman  Liturgy : — 

"  Suscipe,  sance  Pater,  omnipotens  eteme  Deus,  banc  inmiaculatamhostiaiii,quam 
ego,  indignus  famulus  tuus,  offcru  tibi  Deo  meo  vivo  et  vero,  pro  innumerabilibtis 
peccatiH  et  offensionibus  et  ncgligcntiis  meis,  et  pro  omnibus  circumstantibus,  sed  et 
pro  onmibus  fidelibus  Christianis,  vivis  atque  defunctis ;  ut  mihi  et  illis  proficiat  at 
salutcm  in  vitam  etemam. 

"Offerimus  tibi  Domine  caliccm  salutis,  tuam  deprecantes  cicmentiam;  ut  in 
conspcctu  divine  majcstatis  tnc  pro  nostra  et  totius  mundi  salute  cum  odore  suavi- 
tatis  ascendat 

"  In  spiritu  humilitatis  et  in  animo  contrito  suscipiamur  a  te  Dmnine  :  et  sic  fiat 
sacrificium  nostrum  in  conspectu  too  bodie  ut  placeat  tibi  Domine  Deos. 

**  Suscipe,  sancta  Trinitas,  banc  oblationcm,  quam  tibi  offfirimos  ob  memoriam 
passionis,  rcsurrectionis  et  ascensionis  Jesu  Chritdi  Domini  nostri,  etc.  Suscipiat 
DominuB  hoc  sacrificium  de  matiibus  tuis  ad  laudem  et  gloriaro  nominis  sui,  ad 
utiliUitem  quoquc  nostram,  totiusque  ccclcMe  snce  pancts. 

"  Te  igitur,  clcmentisnime  Pater,  per  Jeaum  Christum  filium  tuora  Dominum 
nostrum,  supplices  rugamus  ac  pctimus  uti  accopta  habeas  et  benedicas  hiec  dona, 
hec  munera,  ho?c  sancta  sacrificia  illibata,  imprimis  que  tibi  offerimus  pro  ccclcsia 
tim  sancta  catholica,  quam  pacificare,  custodire,  adunare,  ct  regere  digneni»  toto  or- 
be  terrarum,  etc.  [This  prayer  occurs  in  all  the  Liturgies.]  Memento,  Domine, 
famulorum  famularumque  tuarum  et  omnium  circumslantium,  quorum  tibi  fides  cog- 
nita  est  et  nota  dcvotin,  pro  quibus  tibi  offerimus,  vcl  qui  tibi  offerunt,  hoc  sacrifi- 
cium laudis  pro  se  suisque  omnibus,  pro  rcdcmplionc  animarum  suarum,  pro  s()e  sa- 
lutb  et  incolumitatis  sue  ;  tibique  rcddunt  vota  sua  eterno  Deo,  vivo  et  vcro.*' 

More  or  less  detailed  representations  of  the  principal  actions  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  mention  of  saints,  ^cur  in  every  Litur- 
gy fnim  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  But  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  cit- 
ing, in  proof  of  this,  any  longer  passages. 


Translation  of  the  Extracts  from  the  Greek  Liturgies. 

In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (in  Groar's  Euchologium  sive  Rituale  Greco- 
rum,  p.  70.  Par.  1647,)  the  first  prayer  of  the  faithful  in  the  Missa  fidelium  runs 
thus: 

"  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  judged  us  worthy  both 
to  assist  now  at  thy  holy  altar,  and  to  supplicate  thy  mercy  on  account  of  our  own 
sins,  and  of  the  errors  of  thy  people.  Receive,  O  God,  our  prayer,  make  us  worthy 
to  offer  unto  thee  prayers  and  supplications  and  unbloody  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  aO 
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thy  poofj<^r  tnd  make  uii  wh^mi  ihtm  hti«t  ordained  for  thm  ihj  b«^  minixtry,  worl 
thy  lo  invf^kc  thee,  m  all  placei,  and  at  bU  titiies^  by  the  powe:r  of  thy  f  Icily  Spjrifl 
wilht>ut  blAme  and  without  offtno^i  and  nccofding  ta  the  plB«  tMtkiion  j  of  onm 
flonscignee,  that  thoti  mayest  hf^of  Qft,  and  be  propitiotift  tinto  ui^  aeo<»rdiug  to  lb  I 
muilitude  of  thy  moreief." 

While  the  lomphi^^  hymn  of  tho  tanciui  m  bem^  uttered,  the  priest,  iinion|[  otbri 
thin^j  Myi  am  foUowi  (p.  72) :  ^^  Than  art,  O  Chrut  our  God,  the  offerer  and  thi 
oScred}  the  receiver  and  the  di«lhbulcd,  and  we  render  glory  to  th^  toother  ivitl 
thy  «t4?nia]  Fathert  and  with  thy  most  holy  and  Hghteotu  and  lif£<givmg  Rpirilf 
now  and  for  eirer,  mud  for  igea  of  aged^      Amttn^" 

Further  on,  p.  T5« 

The  Prie$t  Aril  A  .-  **  Let  ui  BtaDd  op  in  hDhneatts  let  utftacd  up  with  n  we  ^  h\ 
Qi  endcuTour  to  ofler  up  in  peace  the  holy  oblationf** 

TAe  CAeIr,      **  The  TJcttm  of  peace,  the  iacrifiee  of  proke." 

Thf  Pm^it  **  May  the  groee  of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  and  tbc  choiily  of  Go^ 
the  Fulber,  and  the  commutii^n  of  the  Holy  Ghort,  he  with  yott  all^** 

CAetr,      "  And  with  thy  spirit" 

PritMt      '^  Let  111  raJio  op  our  hearta" 

CAair.      **  We  haTfi  raised  them  up  to  the  Lord" 

Frtefl.      *'  Let  lu  ^vo  thanks  to  the  Lord." 

Choir*  **  It  is  most  meet  and  juet  to  womhtp  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hot; 
Gbo«t,  one  consul»Lantia1  uid  ondirided  Trimty.*^ 

PrititL     **lim  meet  and  jnet  to  celebrate  thee,  to  bleas  thee,  to  prai«e  thee, 
gif  e  thee  thanks,   to  wonhip  tliec  in  every  pUce  of  thy  dominion ;   for  lliou  art 
God  ineffable t  imperceptible,  invisible » incomprehensible,  evertostuigi^nd  always  lii| 
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holocausts  of  ^mimm,  the  saeied  obktioiis  of  Moses  and  Aarant  and  the  pesee- 
I  of  thinri.  As  thoa  didst  receiTO  firom  thy  hoij  apostles  this  true  sacri- 
floe,  SO  also  in  tt^teufnity  accept.  Lord,  from  oor  sinful  hands  these  gifts;  in  or- 
der that,  being  found  worthy  to  ministi^r  without  ofoice  at  thy  holy  altar,  we  may 
meet  with  the  reward  of  £uthful  and  prudent  stewards  in  the  tremfiodoas  day  of  thy 
JQst  retribution.*' 

In  the  Alexandrine  liturgy  of  St  Mark  (Renaudot  liturg.  orient  eoH  tip. 
145),  the  priest  saith  in  the  offbrtory :  *<  Thou  hast  created  all  thmgs  by  thy  wis- 
dbm,  the  true  light,  thy  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  God  and  Sayioiir  Jesus 
Christ ;  through  whom  rendering  thanks  unto  Thefl^  together  with  him  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  ofibr  up  this  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  which  all  the  na- 
tions ofler  op  to  thee,  O  Lord,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  there- 
of, from  the  North  and  from  the  South ;  for  thy  name  is  great  smong  all  the  na- 
tions, and  in  erery  place  incense  and  sacrifice  and  oblation  are  put  np  to  thy  holy 
name.** 
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